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TSIS  Tolmne  aims  to  give  scrapolonsly  exact  descriptions  oi 
life  and  scenes  in  the  great  metropolis  under  three  diffo*- 
ent  aflpects:  1st,  "As  Seen  by  a  Woman;"  2d,  "As  Seen  by 
a  Joomalist ; "  3d,  *'As  Seen  and  Known  by  the  Chief  of  tba 
Kew  York  Detective  Bureao."  It  was  essential  that  each  at 
the  wriKrs  selected  for  this  ondertaking  should  poesees  a  tiior> 
ongh  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  combined  with  ability 
to  describe  what  they  have  seen  and  experienced. 

The  first  division  was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  New  York  city,  and  whose  well- 
known  sympathies  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  combined 
with  long  experience  in  city  missionary  work  and  charitable 
ntterprises,  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  this  portion  of  the  w(»k. 
Her  interest  in  missions  and  her  labors  among  the  lower  classea 
have  brought  her  face  to  face  with  squalor  and  misery  among 
the  hopelessly  poor,  as  well  as  with  d^raded  men  and  women 
in  their  own  homes ;  while  her  ready  sympathy  gained  for  her 
access  to  their  hearts,  and  thus  gave  her  a  practical  insight  into 
their  daily  life  possessed  by  few.  Who  but  a  woman  could 
describe  to  women  the  scenes  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  suffering 
among  this  people  that  have  presented  themselves  to  her  wo- 
manly eye  and  heart ! 

To  Col.  Thomas  W.  Knox  was  assigned  the  task  of  delineat- 
ing phases  of  city  life  that  a  trained  journalist  of  many  years' 
experience  in  New  York  is  more  familif>.r  with  than  almost  any 
other  perscm.    To  the  advantages  of  his  focile  pen  and  qoiolc 
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observatioa,  bom  of  long  newspaper  work,  are  added  those  of 
a  lifetime  spent  in  the  great  city  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
many  features  of  metropolitan  life  which  he  so  well  describes. 

To  Chief  Inspector  Thomas  Byrnes,  the  famous  head  of  the 
New  York  Detective  Bureau, —  the  most  efficient  bureau  of  its 
kind  in  the  world, —  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  criminal  life  and  detective  experiences  given  in 
this  volume.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  of  New  York,  working  his  way  up  from  the  rank 
of  patrolman  to  his  present  high  and  responsible  position.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  constantly  and  prominently  before  the 
public  as  a  detective  of  wonderful  skill  and  unerring  sagacity. 
The  very  nature  of  his  life-work  has  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  crime,  destitution,  and  vice,  and  has  given  him 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  life  among  tlie  dan- 
gerous classes.  More  than  any  other  man  he  knows  the  meth- 
ods and  characteristics  of  "crooks"  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  haunts. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  these  joint  authors  were  placed  in 
the  publishers*  hands,  they  for  the  first  time  realize<l  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  In  genuine 
interest  and  graphic  description  it  exceeded  anything  they  had 
hoped  for,  and  their  estimate  of  its  worth  grew  with  closer  ex- 
amination. The  original  plan  of  the  book  included  but  a  few 
full-page  iUustrations ;  but  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as 
revealed  by  reading  the  manuscript, —  its  authenticity,  incontro- 
vertible facts,  and  startling  revelations, — led  the  publishers  to 
believe  that  it  ought  to  be  illustrated  with  more  than  common 
fuUness  and  in  the  most  truthful  and  realistic  manner.  But 
how  could  this  be  accomplished? 

The  old  method  of  employing  artists  of  quick  talent  to  seize 
the  general  outline  of  a  scene,  and  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  a 
pencil  preserve  the  general  idea,  until,  in  the  studio,  leisure  w«s 
found  to  enlarge  the  hasty  sketch  and  reproduce  the  details 
from  memory,  was  open  to  serious  objection ;  for  in  this  way 
everything  is  left  to  the  artist,  whose  generally  exuberant  and 
sometimes  distorted  imagination  has  full  swing,  and  in  addition 
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the  method  is  exceedingly  faulty  in  having  to  rely  npbn  one  of 
the  most  treacherous  of  human  faculties  — the  memory.  Such 
pictures  can  only  approximate  to  the  reality:  they  may  be  — 
and  often  are  —  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  publishers  were 
satistied  that  illustrations  produced  in  this  way  could  not  show 
the  fidelity  to  nature  that  the  text  demanded.  Here  the 
modern  camera  came  to  their  aid,  and  it  alone  is  the  basis  for 
every  illustration  in  this  volume.  In  deciding  to  adopt  the 
camera  as  a  means  to  an  end,  they  little  dreamed  of  the  labor, 
time,  and  expense  which  the  undertakinff  involved. 

Recent  developments  in  photography  have  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  catch  instantaneouslv  all  the  details  of  a  scene  with  the 
utmost  fidelity.  The  publishers  -and  their  photographer  ex- 
plored the  city  together  for  months,  by  day  and  by  night, 
seeking  for  living  material  on  the  streets,  up  narrow  alleys 
and  in  tenement  houses,  in  missions  and  charitable  institutions, 
in  low  lodging-houses  and  cellars,  in  underground  resorts  and 
8tale-beer  dives,  in  haunts  of  criminals  and  training-schools  of 
crime,  and  in  nooks  and  comers  known  only  to  the  police  and 
rarely  visited  by  any  one  else.  These  two  hundred  and  fifty 
remarkable  pictures  were  selected  from  upwards  of  a  thousand 
photographs  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Many  of 
them  were  taken  at  moments  when  the  people  portrayed  would 
rather  have  been  anywhere  else  than  before  the  lens'  eye. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were  made  by  flash-light, 
without  the  aid  of  which  much  of  the  life  herein  shown  so 
truthfully  could  not  have  been  presented  at  alL  Some  of 
them  were  made  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
in  dimly-lighted  holes  and  in  underground  places,  literally  "  in 
darkest  New  York,"  where  the  light  of  day  never  penetrates. 
Not  a  few  were  made  long  after  midnight,  for  there  are 
phases  of  city  life  that  cannot  be  seen  at  any  other  time.  As  a 
whole  these  illustrations  depict  many  and  vaned  scenes  of 
every-day  hfe  and  all-night  life  which  go  to  make  the  sum  of 
New  York's  daily  history. 

The  dark  side  of  life  is  presented  without  any  attempt  to 
tone  it  down,  and  foul  places  are  shown  just  as  they  exist.  Any 
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one  who  undertakes  to  "  see  life "  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
crime  in  New  York,  especially  by  night,  takes  his  life  in  his 
own  hand,  and  courts  danger  in  many  forms.  Criminals  are  a 
suspicious  class.  The  appearance  of  a  camera  in  their  midst  at 
once  suggests  to  them  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  and  recalls  to  their 
mind  crimes  known  only  to  themselves.  It  is  not  pleasant,  in 
underground  dens,  where  hardened  criminals  and  the  vilest  out- 
casts hide  from  the  light  of  day,  to  be  mistaken  for  detectives 
in  search  of  their  prey ;  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  spend  day  after 
day  in  vermin-infested  tenements  and  oozy  cellars  waiting  for 
opportunities  to  portray  some  particularly  desired  scene,  ^t  is 
dangerous  to  breathe  for  hours  at  a  time  an  atmosphere  i)oisoned 
with  nauseating  effluvia ;  it  is  hazardous  to  be  surrounded  in 
narrow  alleys  by  a  crowd  of  toughs  who  believe  that  bricks 
and  other  missiles  were  specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.  There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  New  York  wliere 
even  the  air  of  respectability  is  an  element  of  |)ersonal  danger. 

In  midnight  expeditions  it  was  often  necessary  to  creep 
stealthily  into  a  lociility  where  it  was  known  that  night  life  at 
its  worst  existed.  The  camera  was  quickly  and  silently  ad- 
justed in  the  dark,  and  the  sudden  and  blinding  flash  of  the 
magnesium  light  wjis  generally  the  first  knowledge  the  subject 
had  of  the  presence  of  photographers ;  but  the  knowledge  came 
too  late  to  prevent  the  lightning  Work  of  the  cameni,  which  in 
the  two-hundredth  pirt  of  a  second  had  faithfully  fixed  thy 
scene  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Surprise  and  wonder  were  often 
followed  bv  ojiths  and  threats  that  were  of  no  avail,  for  tin? 
ciimera  hiul  done  its  work. 

Ill  some  of  these  pictures  will  be  seen  —  in  their  own  haunts 
and  amid  their  own  surroundings  —  lineaments  of  old  and  well- 
known  criminals,  l)oth  men  and  women,  together  with  those  of 
younger  years  just  entering  upm  a  life  of  crime  and  degnida- 
tion,  and  of  some  whose  footsteps  have  barely  toucheii  the 
threshold.  In  no  instance  have  artists  been  alloweil  to  exorcise 
their  imagination  by  drawing  pictures  of  impossible  scenes,  or 
exaggerating  what  is  already  bad  enough.  The  fact  that  every 
illustration  in  this  volume  is  from  a  photograph  made  from  life. 
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mod  that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  present  these 
photographs  in  fac-simile^  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  pen*- 
traits,  are  features  that  will  commend  themselves  to  alL 

It  is  said  that  figures  do  not  lie.  Neither  does  the  camera. 
In  looking  on  these  pages  the  reader  is  brought  face  to  faee 
with  real  life  as  it  is  in  New  York;  not  AS  IT  WAS,  but  AS 
IT  IS  TO-DAY.  Exactly  as  the  reader  sees  these  pictures, 
just  so  were  the  scenes  presented  to  the  camera's  merciless  and 
nnfailing  eye  at  the  moment  when  the  action  depicted  took 
place.  Nothing  is  lacking  but  the  actual  movemerU  of  the  per- 
sons represented. 

Here,  then,  are  presented  to  the  reader  fidthful  pictorial 
representations  of  street  life  in  New  York  by  day  and  by  night: 
scenes  in  various  well-known  Christian  missions  in  tough  dis- 
tricts, their  audiences,  services,  and  so  forth ;  gospel  work  by 
day  and  by  night  by  mission-workers  and  rescue-bands  in  the 
vilest  slums ;  scenes  of  hospital  life  and  in  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  in  cheap  lodging  houses  and  cellars ;  in  back  streets  and 
aUeys;  in  dens  of  infamy  and  crime,  where  the  dangerous 
classes  congregate ;  in  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  in  wretched  tene- 
ment districts,  where  the  horror  of  the  life  that  is  lived  by 
human  beings  herded  together  by  thousands  is  well-nigh  in- 
credible ;  in  newsboys'  lodging  houses ;  in  the  police,  detective, 
and  fire  departments ;  in  opium-joints  and  among  the  denizens 
of  Chinatown;  among  the  Italians  of  Mulberry  Street,  and 
alcmg  its  famous  "  Bend,"  —  these  and  many  other  topics  are 
here  presented  in  the  best  pictorial  manner,  and  always  with 
strict  regard  to  truth. 

The  publishers  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have 
m  any  way  helped  them  in  this  arduous  undertaking.  Their 
'  grateful  acknowle<lgments  are  due  to  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners, and  to  Chief  Inspector  Thomas  B\Tnes,  without 
whose  aid  many  rare  photographs  could  not  have  been  made : 
to  the  captains  of  various  jx)lice  precincts,  who  on  numerous 
occasions  detailed  special  detectives  to  pilot  and  accompany  the 
l^otographers  to  places  kno^vn  only  to  the  police ;  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  of  iJie  Society  for  the 
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iW^cuitfnm  %hmfm  %  to  j^mmt  ImoM;.  of  tbe  Xew  York  Fooad- 
Imv?  AA^IiMry ;  to  tlMr  firvwcKkfm  cif  tk^  Board  of  Public  Ckkri- 
i4m  n$iA  iU0f*9f^¥m^  taiA  to  tb^  f^jard  of  Fife  CommkBoiiets. 
t'HtMiUnt(  ^^jwrtovi^*  ir^fsD^  ^xtem/1^1  r^  erierr  hand,  and  made  h 
f^mmtA^.  to  mfmm  new  and  AemnAAe  material  that  has  nerer 
tMherUf  \tetm  pnitienUyfi. 

Ttm  fmtAhhem^  tbankii  are  especially  doe  to  Ma.  O.  6. 
HAmm  (ni  frntrnmi  and  for  the  past  twenty-fiTe  years  official 
pt$4fU0f(f%fpi$t^  at  IMUiVUH  HrjHpital;,  to  whose  rare  skill  they 
fif$$  in/i#;t/U«i  fiff  umny  tine  photographs  made  expressly  for 
iUk  irolnnM).  in  phr/tographing  difficult  scenes,  Mr.  Mason's 
nkiW  i'jmUl  b)  r^iVml  u\Hm  implicitly.  Nearly  all  of  the  photo- 
IfrnpUn  twtn  which  the  full-page  engravings  were  made  were 
Uikm  hy  (lanh-light  hy  him,  as  well  as  many  of  those  for  the 
mriHihtr  ilhintmtionn.  Always  ready  for  emergencies,  possess- 
ing ability  and  fiuMlitiim  to  instantly  meet  them,  he  was  in 
$m^ry  way  thi^  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  E.  War- 
NiN,  «f  R.,  Mr.  Kkkdkkk^k  Vilmar,  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  also 
pla<MMl  at  thnir  diM|M)Hal  large  collections  of  photographs  from 
whi(ih  Vf^y  inU^rcMting  Heloctions  have  been  made. 

Tho  wlioln  work  hiis  luissed  under  thj9  editorial  supervision 
of  Mr.  K.  K.  Tkkkkwy,  of  New  York,  and  the  publishers  are 
indobtcHi  to  his  cxi)orionco  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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TTHE  problem  of  the  great  citj'  is  the  problem  of  modem 
1  civilization.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
thong^htfal  in  1851  by  Henry  Maybew's  "London  and  the 
London  Poor'" ;  interest  in  it  was  revived  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  brief  bnt  enggestive  little  monograph  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of 
Outcast  London";  reawakened  in  ISitO  by  Glen.  Booth's  "In 
r>arke8t  England  and  the  Way  Out" ;  and  further  invaluable 
material  for  it«  study  is  furnished  by  Charles  Booth's  "  Labor 
and  Life  of  the  People,"  still  in  course  of  publication ;  and  on 
this  side  of  the  water  by  Jacob  Riis's  life-like  study  entitled 
'•  How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  The  present  volume  is  in  a 
noble  succession  and  worthy  of  the  literary  class  to  vrhicB  it 
belongs.  Though  not  the  first,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
picture  of  New  York  city  with  which  I  am  acquainte<l ;  it  is 
furnished  by  experts  who  unow  whereof  they  write,  and  wlio 
verify  their  graphic  accounts  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  phot(^Taph.  I  am  glad  to  be  permitted  to  recommend  it 
to  American  reatlers.  For  over  a  tliird  of  a  centun,'  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  study  ^ 
sometimes  in  literature,  sometimes  in  life.  The  realism  of  this 
volume  nee<l5  no  endorsement.  If  there  were  such  need  it 
■hould  certainly  have  mine. 

Mr.  I/>omiR,  in  his  admirable  inonojrraph.  "Modem  Cities 
and    their  Keligious  Problems." '  lias  l)rought  together  coni- 

■  Modern  Cities  and  their  Religious  Prutilema,  by  tjumuvl  Lane  Loumis, 
Me  Chapter  I. 
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jmotly  some  startling  figures  upon  this  subject.  In  1790,  one- 
tliirtioth  of  our  population  lived  in  cities  of  over  eight  thousand 
inhabitants;  in  1870,  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth.  The  growth 
Ikih  IxH^n  as  remarkable  in  other  countries  as  in  ours.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  more  })ersons  sleep  in  London  everj''  night 
than  the  night  before.  Macaulay  is  said  to  have  walked 
tiiro'i^li  e»Dry  street  of  I^ndon;  to-day  this  would  involve  a 
tramp  uf  twenty-live  hundi^eil  miles.  The  London  of  1836 
had  not  so  largt*  a  ]M>])ulation  as  is  contained  in  the  combined 
cities  of  New  York,  HnK)klyn,  and  Jersey  City.  The  London 
of  t*Mlay  jH)sst»i'Kst»s  a  jH)j>uhitioii  cijual  to  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston, 
St.  I.ouis,  Ifadtimore,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco.  Glasgow 
has  incivastnl  moiv  ra j)iilly  than  Chicago.  In  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, aiul  Ciermany  tlie  growth  of  jx)pulation  in  the  cities  has 
Ihhmi  twiiv  as  gitHit  as  that  of  the  rural  districts:  in  Sweden 
^uul  Russia  four  tiuu»s  as  gnnit;  in  Norway  ten  times.  In 
thirty  years  lU^rlin  has  more  than  doubleil  her  jxipulation.  To 
Taris^  as  ti>  New  York,  liftv  thousiind  souls  are  addeil  even' 
Year. 

In  our  own  amntry  the  gn.>wth  of  j>erils  has  kept  i>ace  with 
the  gnnvth  of  the  iK>pulation.  In  our  great  cities,  poverty, 
ignuramw  intemi>eramv,  and  crime,  the  four  great  enemies  of 
Uepublican  institutions^  thrive  in  frightfully  over-crowded  dis- 
triotii.  Then*  are  war\ls  in  New  Y'ork  citv  in  which  the 
)H>lHilation  is  so  denst*  that  there  are  less  square  feet  of  the 
eiirthVsurfiM^e  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  than  is  allowed 
therefor  in  the  nu^t  crv>wdi\l  gniveyar\l  in  the  country.  The 
KiloiHis  are  nuinv  and  aiv  increaiin^;  the  churches  are  few 
ami,  n'latively  to  the  {K>puUiiii>n,  dtvrtnising.  In  1>.N>  there 
^^•»*  in  In^ston  ime  s;iUK>n  loovorv  :»:?•,»  i»f  the  }H>puLitioQ  —  meiu 
wiuiuHt,  and  childn*n  ;  in  i'hkaov  one  to  everv  17V*;  in  New 
Y«>rk,  one  tv»  ovorv  ITl;  i*:  i':vA*iri:iatL  ^me  i*^  everv  124.  On 
the  other  luiiul,  in  l^»si«>:\  ono  o::U!\ii  :«»  everv  I,^**  of  the 
j»»^Hilation ;  i:i  Chx-ao**  •'*-'*  *•'  o^*  rv  :f.'^l  ;  in  New  York,  one 
to    everv    i,4«!»S.      T^orr^     ;r\^    \vur\;<    :::    l»r*vklvn,    "citv    of 
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churches,''  in  which,  counting  all  places  of  worship,  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  there  is  not  one  church  for  every 
5,<MM»  of  the  population.  In  many  instances  these  churches  are 
not  more  tlian  half  full,  and  then  onlv  for  one  service  on  Sun 
day.  Of  the  alleged  tendency  of  foreign  immigrants  to  crowd 
into  our  great  cities,  I  do  not  s[>eak,  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
tlie  t<*ndencv  exists  or  that  it  is  evil  if  it  does  exist.  There 
are  ninil  districts  in  the  West  which  are  as  truly  given  over  to 
fon^iirn  occupation  as  any  wards  in  our  grejit  cities,  and  many 
i}{  our  citizens,  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreign  parents,  are  as 
industrious,  temi)erate,  virtuous,  and  every  way  as  valuable 
nieml>ei's  of  the  communitv  as  those  who  boast  a  Puritan 
lineage. 

In  the  cities  great  fortunes  are  made.  Therefore  greed 
and  enterprise,  — a  vice  and  a  Wrtue  which  often  go  together, 
— draw  the  young  men  of  energy  and  acquisitiveness  cityward. 
In  the  cities  are  to  be  found  the  men  of  noblest  ambition 
an<l  the  men  of  insanest  passion  for  money -making.  Every 
city  Is  a  gambling  center;  and  the  gambling  devil  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  drink  devil.  Misery  loves  company.  The  poor 
flock  to  the  great  city,  partly  because  it  offers  delusive  prom- 
ises of  employment  to  those  who  wish  for  work,  and  endless 
opportunities  for  beggary  and  crime  to  those  who  wish  to 
live  on  their  neighbors;  partly  because  it  affords  companion- 
ship to  those  who  have  no  resources  in  themselves  and  who 
find  no  company  so  distasteful  as  their  own  barren  souls. 
*•  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  the  vultures  wUl  be 
gathered  together."  The  city  is  the  natural  gathering  place 
of  all  the  carrion  birds.  Thus  the  city  presents  in  microcosm 
all  the  contrasts  of  our  modern  life,  —  its  worst  and  its  best 
as|KK^ts.  Here  are  the  broad  avenues,  and  here  the  narrow 
lanes:  here  the  beautiful  parks  where  landscape  gardening 
has  done  its  best,  and  here  the  fetid  streets  whose  festering 
filth  prjUutes  the  atmosphere;  here  palaces  on  which  selfish 
extnivagance  has  lavished  every  artifice  for  luxury  and  dis- 
play, and    here  tenements  where,  in  defiance  of  every  law, 
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moral  and  Hanitary,  men,  women,  and  children  are  crowded 
tofi^^iKi^r  liko  Tiui^^otH  in  a  cheese.  Here  are  the  greatest 
uiiivorHiti<%  <H|uij;;)in^  men  for  the  noblest  intellectual  ivork, 
iind  liort^  tho  groKHc^nt  illitenicy  and  the  most  absolute  igno- 
raiKU)  of  thr  Hiinph'Ht  and  plainest  laws  of  life.  Here  the 
^r(«ut(*Nt  .(*inir(*lH>s  and  hert^  the  most  garish  saloons*  nightly 
tho  w'tMH^K  of  (l(«hauch(*rv  and  vice,  freciuently  of  drea«l- 
ful  rrinio.  II«»ro  aro  tho  noblest  men  and  women  put- 
ting forth  \\w  most  constvnittMl  energies  in  self-sacriticing 
laboix  for  the  re<hMnption  of  their  fellow-men,  appalled,  but 
not  diseouragtHl,  by  the  immensity  of  the  problem  which 
eonfntnts  them;  and  heiv  the  most  ho])eless  s])ecimens  of 
degnuh'd  humanity,  in  whom,  so  far  as  human  sight  can  see, 
th«»  hist  s|mrk  of  divinity  has  Ihhmi  (|uenclie<l  forever.  Wliat 
shall  we  d<»  with  our  giH»at  eities^  What  will  our  great  cities 
th>  with  usf  Thi^se  aiv  the  two  pn>blems  which  confront 
every  thoughtful   .\nuTiean. 

I'\>r  the  qUi»stii»n  involvinl  in  thest*  two  questions  does  not 

iMmivrn   the  eitv  ah>ne.     The   whole  c^)untrv   is  affected,  if 

indiHHl  its  ehai*aett»r  ami  historv  an*  not  determined,   by  the 

i^mdition  of   its  gn»at   eities,     Rome  has  made   Italy,    Paris 

FraniH\    Herlin    (lermany,    St.    Petersburg    Russia.    London 

Kngland ;   and    lUvston,    New    York,    Philadelplmu    Chicago, 

("ineinnati,   St,   I^iniis,   SiUi   Knineisiv,  and    New  Orleans  are 

making   the   TnitiHl    Statics,     The   exi*t^ve   religiousness  of 

Ittmio  ha^t  dominatiHl  Italy  with  the  spirit  of  a  tix»  creduloos 

fitiUi   and   a    t«H>  unenterprising   submi^ion.      The    barbaric 

spltMulor  and  bun^iuenitio  iKUernalism  ivntoring  in  St.  Peters- 

burjT   hjui  |viralyriHi    Russia,  that   overgn^wn   Ivil^  too   long 

•^^^pt   in  swaddling  eU^tlu^     The  i^^ld  intoIKvtiuilisni  of  Berlin 

■Ids  l^'rvadtsi  i«Tm,Hny  with  an  imemot>*nal  and  unspiritual 

**»»t    uuolKvtUiil   l:fe.     Tiio  s^nisiuil   arA:e:v   of   Paris   has  cor- 

pipUnl   Framw  wn\lenu;n:iig  alike  ::>  {vv.runal  and  its  ivli^^ous 

•"siitutious.      The  s:;rY:v:r.g   br,5;al:>:n   of   the    AnglivSaxon 

"^^^    ^^-^Pl^vinng    :n    U^::al    for:;;*    :n    l.or.don,   afforxls   a 

w*nr\'k|^>l*j^j^  eJLa:u;*Ie   for   :;;Ar.v  a  *v.;Al'er   town   u>   ft^Iow. 
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And  every  American  will  recognize  that  in  Boston  he  sees 
the  spirit  of  New  England,  in  New  Orleans  that  of  Lonisiana, 
and  in  Chicago  that  of  the  growing  West.  The  political 
influences  exerted  by  these  cities. often  over-balance  the  rest 
of  the  state  and  determine  the  political  action  even  of  the 
nation.  The  crimes  which  occasionally  terrify  the  residents 
in  rural  villages  and  smaller  towns  are  planned  and  perpe- 
tnited  by  skilled  professionals,  educated  in  the  nearest  great 
city;  the  gambling  mania  developed  in  its  markets  and 
exchanges  is  by  the  telegraphic  wire  carried  to  every  part 
of  the  country  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nerve 
flashes  intelligence  from  the  brain  to  the  finger.  The  cities 
are  kept  alive  by  the  immigration  from  the  rural  districts. 
Ttey  become  schools  in  vice  or  virtue  for  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  go  up  year  by  year  from  their  country 
homes  to  the  great  cities  in  quest  of  a  greater  success  than 
the  farm  or  the  village  store  promises  them.  To  make  a 
fortune  or  to  mar  a  character?  That  depends  upon  the 
associations  they  form,  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  life 
in  which  they  are  immersed  in  the  bright,  beautiful,  but  awful 
city.  There  is  not  a  father  or  mother  in  America  who  has 
not  reason  to  feel  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  conditions 
and  character  of  the  city  which  this  book  describes. 

And  yet  the  picture  is  not  all  a  dark  one.  Another  volume 
as  large,  thought  not  as  dramatic  as  this,  might  be  written  on 
the  benevolent  influences  in  our  great  cities  for  the  redemption 
of  the  erring  and  the  sinful.  In  the  early  history  of  Christen- 
dom the  great  cities  were  the  gathering  places  of  the  first 
Christian  churches.  The  pagans,  —  that  is,  pagani^  —  were  the 
country  men  or  villagers;  the  heathen  were  the  heath  dwellers. 
Later  it  was  from  the  towns  and  cities  that  the  Benedictines 
went  forth,  carrying  with  them  the  seeds  of  an  improved  civ- 
ilization, in  better  education  for  the  common  people,  and  in 
improvements  in  every  art  which  concerned  the  common  wel- 
fare. In  England,  in  the  days  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  it  was  in 
the  citieB  that  the  Franciscans  carried  on  their  missionarv 
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short  sentences  upon  habitual  dmnkards.  The  usual  term  tor 
a  man  or  a  woman  arrested  for  disorderly  and  dranken  behavior 
in  the  street  is  ten  days.  It  barely  suffices  to  sober  the  habitu^ 
of  the  saloon  and  whet  the  appetite  for  a  new  debauch.  The 
convict  is  discharged  only  to  get  drunk  on  the  day  of  his 
release,  and  to  find  himself  on  the  following  morning  before 
the  magistrate,  awaiting  a  new  sentence.  ^^  Rounders  ^^  spend 
half  their  time  in  the  penitentiary,  housed  at  the  public  expense, 
and  the  other  half  in  drinking  and  debauchery  in  the  public 
streets.  AU  students  of  criminal  law  are  agreed  that  this  crime- 
breeding  abuse  should  cease ;  but  an  apathetic,  perhaps  igno- 
rant^ legislature  thus  far  has  given  no  relief.  Every  person 
arrested  for  drunkenness  should  be  committed  to  an  asylum  for 
a  term  sufficiently  long  to  make  a  radical  cure  of  his  inebriacy 
possible;  and  for  a  second  or  third  offense  the  committal  should 
be  until  competent  authorities  in  the  asylum  pronounce  a  cure 
effectual.  If  this  sometimes  involves  a  life  sentence,  what  then? 
It  is  a  folly,  which  Talleyrand  would  call  worse  than  a  crime, 
for  us  to  maintain,  at  public  expense,  police  courts  and  a  peniten- 
tiary, to  administer  a  system-  of  miscalled  punishment,  which 
does  nothing  to  lessen  and  much  to  aggravate  the  public  offense 
and  the  public  cost  of  drunkenness. 

Every  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  especially 
towards  nightfall,  finds  himself  from  time  to  time  accosted  by 
some  vagrant  beggar.  Even'  man  who  lives  in  a  great  city 
finds  his  door  besi^ed  by  a  procession  of  them.  Sometimes 
the  beggar  is  in  search  of  work ;  oftener  of  a  lodging  for  the 
night;  still  more  frequently  of  money  to  pay  his  passage  to 
some  other  city  where  he  has  friends  or  the  promise  of  a  job. 
He  is  usually  the  victim  or  sr)me  accident  or  disease  —  chronic 
rheumatism,  a  hacking  cough.  Freciuontly  he  has  just  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  Occasionally  lie  carries  an  old 
greasy  testimonial.  He  used  to  be  an  old  soldier;  but  the  old 
soldier  has  now  disappeared.  If  he  really  has  met  with  some 
accident  and  has  a  wooden  leg,  or  a  disabled  hand,  he  is  excep- 
tionally equipped.     Sometimes  this  man  really  is  an  unfortu- 
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r\hU\  witlifrtjt  ftl>ility  to  support  himself,  and  without  personal 
tr'wniU;  H^muttimeH  he  i.s  a  criminal,  and  it  is  never  wise  to 
li*av<;  him  nlr>ne  in  the  hall  if  there  are  overcoats  on  the  liat 
tree.  F>ut  ^(»nerally  he  is  a  vagrant  who  has  found  it  easier  to 
\n*^  than  tf)  di^,  and  who  is  on  his  downward  way  to  |ietty 
rrinio  or  worsc^.  On  a  cold  night  in  a  comfortable  home,  one 
is  n'hictnnt  to  turn  such  an  ap|)Iicant  away;  but  to  give  him 
monry  or  C'lothing  is  to  do  him  a  wrong,  ])ecause  it  adds  one 
mon»  impulsf^  to  his  vagrant  and  lazy  propensities.  Philan- 
thropic mm  sind  wom(»n  have  unitcMl  to  protect  the  community 
against  thos<»  prof(*ssional  vjigrants.  The  Bureau  of  Charities 
nHM»iv<v  Hul>s<Tiptions  from  its  patrons  and  then  invites  them  to 
wnd  rvery  such  beggar  to  its  doors.  It  has  a  woody.irtl  and 
giv<»8  to  the  man  a  jol)  by  which  he  can  earn  a  loilging  or  a 
bn'akfast.  It  lias  a  hiundry  for  the  em[)loyment  of  the  %'agnint 
wonum.  Hut  all  unfortunatis  cannot  ssiw  wood  or  w;ish 
clothes.  (t«»u.  Piooth  in  his  Salvation  Armv  has  sketche<l  a 
largi»r  whemc  and  a  wiser  one.  To  the  woodyard  he  has 
H<ldiMl  the  workshop.  For  wt>rk  dom»  he  will  give  f<XKi  and 
shelter  \o  every  tnimp  who  a]»plies.  For  admission  there  is 
but  one  condition  the  tram|>  nuist  1h'  willing  to  do  anv 
work  assigmnl  to  him.  Smoking,  drinkimr.  and  IkuI  language 
an*  not  allowinl  u|Hin  ilu»  prtMuists.  The  wdling  and  com|H^ 
tent  work«»r  grailuates  into  an  upjHT  clas.N  when^  he  i-cctMves 
small  wap*s  U*sid**s  UhhI  utuI  sheluT.  Anil  from  this  class  he 
irmduati^i  into  i!ide|KMidcnt  empIoymt»nt  which  th«*  Salvation 
Armv  endeavoiN  tt>  titid  for  liiin  as  s«x»n  as  he  i<  oMujvtent  X** 
jvrform  it.  Thi*  principU'  \*i  i\u*  Armv  i<,  -  Never  iriv*.'  s«»it:t^ 
thin;^  f»»r  not  bin::.  To  *!•»  tl:i*i  i^  t»»  n»J»  man  of  his  nKLn!:«»«HL 
^ittts  that  {viujvn-e  M«'\t*r  truly  r»\:*  v.*  {liiVt^rty.  In  M»me 
futiirx*  iLiv  tlic  statfw:'.!  d.«  l'\  '.lw  v.  ;.  i:  x^x-x.  l"»».Ui  t-iideav 
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mitted  petty  thefts  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  being 
sent  to  jail  and  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the 
state  gives  to  the  criminal  but  not  to  the  honest  incompetent. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  self-interest  is  not  a 
sofScient  protection  to  the  community.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow 
landlords  to  build  such  houses  as  they  can  rent,  or  tenants  to 
occupy  such  apartments  as  they  like.  Sanitary  laws  are 
already  in  existence  which  profess  to  regulate  the  condition  and 
character  of  tenement  houses.  But  the  appropriations  for  the 
Board  of  Health  in  New  York  city  are  ridiculously  inadequate 
and  the  number  of  inspectors  absurdly  small.  As  a  conse- 
qaence,  in  defiance  of  law,  unsanitary  tenements  still  exist, 
where  the  tenants  are  deprived  of  air  and  light ;  and  bad  drain- 
age and  cheap  plumbing  combined  with  filthy  streets  and 
courts  make  breeding  places  for  public  pestilence.  In  London 
they  have  gone  further  and  done  better  than  we  have  in  demo- 
cratic  America.  Unsanitary  tenements  have  been  torn  down, 
the  height  of  buildings  has  been  regulated  by  a  certain  fixed 
ratio  to  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  number  of  tenants  allowed 
to  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  is  regulated  by  law  and  the 
violation  of  the  law  by  the  landlord  severely  punished.  Acres 
of  land  in  London  have  been  cleared  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  old  unsightly  and  unsanitary  tenements 
decent  dwellings  have  been  erected  by  private  capital.  But 
these  reforms  will  not  be  carried  out  in  New  York  citv  until  the 
bioantry  districts  awaken  to  their  righteousness  and  necessity, 
and  give  to  the  over-crowded  wards  the  boon  which  their  igno- 
rant population  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  ask  for.  As  I 
write  these  lines  a  movement  has  already  been  inaugurated  in 
New  York  city,  championed  by  one  of  its  leading  pajyers,  to 
secure  by  political  action  the  oi)ening  of  parks  and  play -grounds 
in  fhe  more  densely  populated  wards  to  whose  children  the 
Central  Park  is  an  El  Dorado  too  distant  for  even  an  annual 
outing ;  and  to  pro\ide  reading  and  club  rooms  in  the  public 
schoolhouses  as  gathering  places  in  the  evening  for  the  bovs 
and  young  men  who  have  now  no  other  meeting-place  than  the 
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vti'um.  In  »il  t)j(;!Wf  KfoTTiLi  Wbit«chapet  lAndon '  has  alread] 
I'll  ti,*-  -A-av.  Ti.<-  frwf  !;l*n»ry  starte"!  by  privaie  benevoleno 
Uit*  tf^rfi  »M>iiHi^]  IfV  tlif;  'ILitnct.  ami.  )iy  a  popular  vote  of  fon: 
)'i  '.ii'-,  tiiMh  a  |»tjljlif:  <:har(rf:  pkv-gTounds  have  been  attacba 
I'r  I)k;  puMi':  fifAitnA  liuildintfs :  ami  the  buildings  themselve 
hav";  \n-i-ti  ii\fti'^\  fur  dub  \>ur\»nif!i  in  the  evenings.  There  i 
tm  ri^.iitiiu  wJiv  tli<w<r  KiinjiU;  rcf'trnis  shoiilil  not  be  carried  int' 
fitift  (it,  niKMr  witli  tis.  (fxwpt  tliat  under  our  system  of  Iocs 
iptvitrnnv^iii,  th(f  wanls  in  which  tlie  nfe<l  for  these  refoma  i 
tint  (fTifiUwt  an-  thf;  wuhIh  wliert;  that  i»*e<l  is  least  realized  am 
Ihcrtrfon!  IfiiHt  lilcHy  to  Ik;  KupplitHl.  The  impulse  for  th 
n-form  niuitl.  lumii:  in  iii'ist  <::inii(.  if  nut  in  all.  from  Avithout. 

II.  I'kiiwinai.  ash  I'nn.ANTnuoric  Uf.mkiiii':?. — -  Rev.  S.  ,A 
lliinirtt..  Mil-  roiiiiilcr  iuiil  h<-ail  of  ToynlHH.-  Hall,  in  an  artic-l 
(rii  WliiUt('lia]M>l  in  Ihi-  i'lirlxiiitii  f'nliDi,  has  pointed  oat  tb 
idi'IIhmIm  hy  whirli  ii  i'onsi<l<>niltl<!  iiieiiMirL*  of  reform  has  bee 
H'l-oiitfht  in  rhnl  fainoUN  district.  "It  has  iK-en,"  he  says,  "b, 
ti  I'oiiiliiiiiitioii  of  otilcial  and  voliiiitary  action.  Official  actio 
hiiH  a  tcridcnry  In  Iici'oiiik  narrow  and  hard;  voluntary  actio 
hiiN  a  ti>ndi-n<-v  to  hi-<-onic  w<'al{  and  uncertain.  ^Vhitcchspl 
reforniH  have  hit'ri  initiiit'-d  and  arc  Htill  ins])ir<Hl  by  the  hi 
iininily  I'f  nrlivc  cili/ciis.  hut  thi-y  havi'  the  authority  of  til 
pnblii-  Hunrtion  and  the  stability  of  olllrial  contml." 

Law  may  piniish  rriiuf,  ii'|mss  disonli-r,  stop  up  some  of  tli 
runntuinH  from  which  rriiiic  and  disoiilcr  How,  do  somethin 
to  I'hiinp'  i<iivironuii-nt  iintl  aniclioi-ati-  conditions:  but  it  cii 
do  vi-ry  little  diiivily  for  mond  iuiiirovcmcnt  of  eliumcte 
and  moral  ini]>rovi>iui<nt  of  chiiractcr  is  fundamental.  Tli 
norl%  must  Ih>  laixi'tv  voluntary.  It  niusf  be  done  by  tlioe 
who  I'niTiii:;!'  in  it  inspinsi  by  faith  and  hojw'  and  love,  not  u| 
pomliil  to  It  l>\  a  bm-i'au  and  selivtcd  for  it  from  jxilitical  isn 
videvalioiis.  In  this  Iield  of  phihinthn'pic  elfort  professional isi 
ol  ;dl  kinds  IS  fatal  K\eii  the  p-ud  a:^  ins  .>f  ri'Iii^ious  soeietii 
i.omoi  saM'a."  a  siibstitute  for  \>>hi:i[ivi^.  Their  knowlodi: 
tii:»\  Ih'  moiv  iuvur;ile  and  tiieir  .-xii-r:,'?:,!-  lari,fr.  Inil  the 
>>  m)vuhi«v>  w  ill  Iv  h'N-  \  itai.  .l;^^l  : :  i\  *» :'.[  aiways  labor  undi 
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the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  paid  officials  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  secret  of  success  in  all  personal  and  voluntary  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  outcast  class,  or  of  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  it,  is  personal  contact  with  men  and 
women  of  higher  nature.  This  was  the  method  of  Jesus ;  he 
put  himself  in  personal  touch  with  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  sought  to  influence,  and  then  sent  out  to  a  wider  ministry 
those  who  had  received  inspiration  from  him,  to  impart  it  in 
turn  to  others.  It  is  the  herding  of  the  despairing  and  the 
criminal  together  which  makes  reform  almost  impossible. 
"  By  herding  together,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  "  both  the 
quarters  they  occupy  and  their  denizens  tend  to  get  worse ; " 
and  he  describes  the  gain  which  has  been  made  by  destroying 
the  horrible  lodging-houses  (of  these  as  they  exist  in  New  York 
the  reader  will  find  a  graphic  description  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume),  and  in  the  consequent  dispersion  of  their  inhab- 
itants. This  process,  however,  can  be  carried  out  only  where 
the  tenements  and  the  lodging-houses  are  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion ;  and  this  process  does  not  of  itself  constitute  reform.  It 
is  for  Christian  philanthropy  to  turn  into  these  lower  wards  a 
stream  of  pure  and  better  humanity,  and  by  fumisliing  ideals 
and  examples  of  life  promote  purer  and  better  li\ing.  This 
work  of  private  and  personal  benevolence  until  comparatively 
recently  has  been  left  undone.  What  Mr.  Charles  Booth  says 
of  London  is  equally  true  of  New  York :  "  the  publican  is  left 
too  much  in  possession  of  the  field  as  friend  of  the  working 
man."  Nothing  will  really  serve  except  to  give  him  a  better 
friend. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  common  cant  of  our  time  to  charge 
the  Christian  churches  with  being  indiflferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor;  with  being  so  absorbed  in  cree<ls  and  rituals 
and  in  their  own  luxurious  worship  that  they  have  no  eyes 
*osee  the  destitution  which  is  about  them,  —  no  ears  to  hear 
the  outcrv  of  the  outcast.  Whatever  truth  there  niav  l>e  in 
these  charges,  the  Christian  churches  have  been  the  first  to 
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'Tir  ■-•T  HI  «"^  Ti-i-^i  iT  /i.;.:*-^  IT  t-ir*  j  v~er  iTLjxis  ivf  the  citv, 
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— *.—::«ti  ■:.<  :s:tL  j'-irr't^  r>  **■.  'Tt'i  -r^T-T-ir^  j^errioe-  The 
:\..Lr*rf  ir.  :>^sr  >.*:  •  •■>  :.'•-  ■  •:  :^  :-.*t-l  siT»i  j^jiun^  women 
'.r"'.i^  'liT  '^'-z^rz.  ..::••:_--  T.  -  : -t  :■  •:  ilIvats  wise,  and 
ii-T   r^r-lT  >>llv'  :r;..""-      7.-    ■....-    •:  :ivir  miiiisirv  lies 
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•-.:«.  ji-  'JL  ::r  :...:  :....:  :  ••  •' -  .  •-•  l  l..y  "^inkruipt  boys 
;..:..  j-irl>  iLTr  .r»zj-L:  ::.  .••i.:^.. :  "^  :«  i  y '^ir^  man  or  a 
V  ...L^  w.^ziiZ:  'T,  ..„  :_■•:  V  ^ '.:..>,  :_-.?.  lT.ir:i  :i»  I-^ve,  ami  so 
:r.-::L.:ivrrlv  :akr  i^  ..  tk.TTTrr.  :  *:  i.v.  :«::•!.  Ar.v  man  who 
>  :\TL:aili:ir  ^::1  ::.*-  .^.•rk  .:  '..^-s:  S.ir.  ijV-scL««'»iS  knows 
!•  ■■.  ir  fv..  ...r  :l>r  v-..:i!>k  ::-.  ..:  >.^-iir.v  •. :'  li.e  children 
f-.A^i-vs.  Tirv  "r»:^.-v::r  dr.."  y  :.'.  :  'TvU  drvss^l.  T'le 
r.ijjie«I  s»:L'.»'l  cv^vSts  :  ■  *■:  .i  n.^j^-i  ^^':.  •  ';  :bev  cairv  back 
:rr."  their  L-:n»:->  >.::-.: i-ir.:  »  f  :..-  i-.>:  irati^^n  which  thev 
ha'.r  lierivei  fr»»:ii  :i-v  ':-'V^r">  .^-.iv.:  .  rsLi:^  ^^n  Sunday  after- 
".'-•n:  the  "vLiiiie  r.vi^:/>.rl.v'i  :'.\1>. .::.*:  si.-'Ws  :i:e  influence. 
T:. '  Five  P«»:r.:>.  f'»r  vrars  «U!.^r::>  -vrn  :•>  j*i>licemen  al 
Tiiirlit.  wa-S  as  aW-j.luttrly  j.:;rirlr-«i  ":y  ::.t  F.vo  Pvvnts  Ilousi' of 
In«i'a5trv.  •.*^ta^lisii^-*^  ar.d  ina:r.:»i:r.vl  iv  Mr.  Pease,  as  is  a 
filthy  street  when  tlusL»Al  «••.::  )v  a  strtaiii  of  pure  water. 
'  >f  this  mission  w«.»rk  Mrs.  lit  Un  d'-.^Uii  has  sriven  in  the 
o|wfnin;r  chapters  of  this  V4ilu:r.f  a  ':i«»<T  ;rraphic  picture  in 
her  acc^junt  of  the  W4irk  •»:  .I-rry  M  Av.loy.  Her  dt*scription 
^tf  that  mission  makes  evident  ii:ai  ••lir  I'iiristian  work  in  the 
outcast  wards  will  never  ao-itMiiilish  what  it  «»Ui:ht,  until  the 
^iiitr-asts  themselves,  wh«»  havi-  tif,ii  onivt-rtetL  an*  ,^*t  a|)art 
to  mis.sion  work  anion;:  their  fillnws.  .Ir>us  «»!il;iineil  to  the 
;rosiN'l  niinistrv  the  twelve  lislnriitiii  aftri-  tiifv  hati  ri»ceive<l 
bra  a  vi*jir's  instructinn  fnnii  Iliin.  an«l  «»Mt'  »if  them  had  nut 
fiiliv  nH'overe<l  from  \iU  siiihir  haltit  ni  inofanitv ;  and  Pau! 
b'-ir;.yi  pH'sicliiii;:  to  th«*  Jewj-  within  a  few  ilays  after  he  wa> 
^-ofi'.  i-rted  to  Cl.ri.stianitv. 
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Growing  historically,  though  not  organically,  out  of  these 
Christian  missions  are  missionary  movements  equally  Christian 
in  sjurit,  though  not  in  name,  nor  in  theological  doctrine.  In 
lieu  of  an  hour's  contact  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  these  new 
]>hilanthropic  movements,  born  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  seek  to  provide  a  more  permanent  and  continuous  con- 
tact. The  most  notable  of  these,  Toynbee  Ilall  in  East  London, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  others.  Toynbee  Hall  is  a 
young  men's  club,  with  a  house  which  is  open  only  to  the 
memliers  or  their  special  guests.  It  was  founded  by  the  Kev. 
S.  A.  Bamett,  who  is  still  the  head  of  it.  The  club  house 
adjoins  his  church,  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  but  there  is  no 
otlier  connection  between  Toynbee  Hall  and  the  church.  The 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  club  are  onlv  two :  that  the  can- 
didate  be  a  clubable  fellow,  congenial  to  the  other  members, 
and  that  he  enter  the  club  because  he  has  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
stmie  unselfish  work  for  his  fellow-men  in  East  London.  Most 
of  the  members  of  tlie  club  are  engaged  through  the  day  in 
some  vocation,  being  dependent  on  their  industry  in  greater  or 
less  measure  for  their  livelihood.  But  the  evenings  which  other 
young  men  devote  to  calls,  theaters,  concerts,  and  society  in 
general,  the  residents  in  Toynbee  Hall  devote  to  some  philan- 
thropic work  in  the  district.  One  young  man  organizes  a  class 
in  language,  another  in  literature,  another  in  some  practical 
phase  of  physical  science,  another  a  boys'  club.  Each  man 
selects  his  own  work  according  to  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  con- 
ferring with  the  head  of  the  club  only  to  avoid  collision  and 
duplications.  To  those  who  measure  «a  missionary  work  by 
statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  congregations  ad- 
dresse<l,  visits  ma<le,  and  converts  enrolled,  Tovnbee  Hall 
ap()ears  a  failure.  But  to  those  who  are  able  to  see  how  the 
insf>inttion  fumishe<l  to  one  life  is  transferre<l  to  a  second  and 
a  thini,  how  each  lighted  torch  lights  in  turn  another,  the  work 
of  Toynl>ee  Ilall  takes  rank  with  the  highest  and  test  Christian 
work  of  our  century.  It  is  imitated  in  spirit,  though  not  in 
detaile<l  methods,  by  the  College  Settlement  of  Xew  York,  a 
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settlement  of  coDese^giris.  w*i«x  wicli  a  smilar  um,  hare  taken 
up  their  residence  ia  t^ne  ot  the  i:)WTer  wards  of  Xew  Yoric  city : 
and  bv  the  An^L^ver  H*:»<£se  i:i  B*.^«coa.  vxiLch  has  recently  been 
est;ibli2sh«*«!  by  the  atwuienis  'ji  JLad^jrer  Theological  Seminan*. 
Amxher  6>rni  in  which  this  same  principle  <rf  personal 
intennmirliiu:  ••£  the  ooltivareii  and  the  virtnoos  with  the  less 
fortunate,  b  wnxiirrit  «>(i:.  !:>  rimizjheil  bv  the  B«>ts'  and  Girls' 
Clabs.  A  'VT.jrkiii^r  *-TirLs"  <.  iub  usoally  t-ouisists  of  from 
twenty  to  tifty  memfciers.  It  <« 'Cieciiat^  has  n.xims  in  a  mission 
chapel  or  parish  h«>Uije.  but  :-^*jr*T  fr^eijuently  hires  a  house  of  its 
owTi.  A  irnjup  '.'f  Litlites  L^itere^te^l  :::  the  movement  identify 
themselves  with  the  olab  an*l  aLten«l  its  sessions  with  greater  of 
less  rejrnLirity.  Tlie  house  is  usually  i^j^en  every  evenin<r  in 
the  week,  and  classes  are  establishes!  in  which  dressmaking* 
millinerv.  c^N.ikin^.  anil  the  like  are  tauirht.  Every  member  of 
the  club  pays  a  small  tW,  and  every  memlier  of  each  class 
some  additional  fee.  These  mviuents.  however,  are  rarelv 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ex{»ens*:'>  of  the  club ;  the  deficit  is 
provide<l  either  by  si>e<.ial  ci»ntributions  or  by  s«ime  church. 
The  Working  ^tirls"  ('lul>s  thus  oonnei.'teil  with  the  £pisco{xil 
Churches  of  New  Y»>rk  are  unite<l  in  one  central  organization. 
There  is  alsi>  l^Jih  in  New  Y«>rk  and  in  Un.H>kIvn  a  feiieration 
of  the  non-Episco[vd  AW.rkinir  Uirls'  C'lul>s.  Connectetl  with 
these  clubs  are  otuntrv  h«>nK^  or  "Vacation  Houses,"  where 
the  girls  can  spend  their  wtvk  or  fortniglit  of  summer  vacation. 
They  pay  their  actual  ex{»t»nses,  thus  maintaining  a  self- 
respecting  indc{)entlence,  but  the  lit>use  is  pnn'ideil  and  mon* 
or  less  eiiui{)i>e<l  by  private  benevt»lencr.  These  Workinj; 
Girls'  Clulis  can  hanlly  W  calh^l  missi«tnary  •»nterprLs»?s :  since 
the  girls  who  constitute  them  aiv  inilej^endent  and  of  unexcep- 
tionable character;  the  merit  of  the  clul)  consists  in  the  opjn>r- 
tunitv  f«>r  s«>cial  inteniiin;:lini:  and  constHjuent  moral  culture. 
In  many  of  them  no  denominational  linrs  an*  nvognizeiK  an»l 
in  not  a  few  supjxMt*'*!  by  Pri»l«'stant  churL'hes,  Roman 
Catholiirs  constitute  a  majority  nf  ilio  meml>ors.  The  I^>ys' 
^'lub  differs  from  the  Working  Girls'  Club  only  as  the  boy 
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differs  from  the  girl.  They  vary  in  membership  from  twenty 
to  two  hundred.  A  room  is  secured  in  which  the  boys  are 
gathered  once,  twice,  or  ftener  a  week,  for  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ment from  a  lecture  or  a  class  to  a  military  drill  or  a  musical 
or  stereopticon  entertainment.  The  expense  involved  in  such 
work  is  not  necessarily  very  great.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder, 
Pastor  of  the  People's  Tabernacle  (Congregational)  of  Jersey 
City,  has  recently  opened  in  connection  with  his  church  the 
apparatus  for  such  a  work  as  I  have  just  briefly  described. 
He  has  bought  two  dwelling-houses;  turned  the  j)arlor  and 
basement  of  one  of  them,  by  taking  out  the  floor,  into  a  swim- 
ming bath ;  in  the  other,  furnished  a  parlor  and  provided  some 
class  rooms ;  in  an  additional  building,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
nose,  place<l  a  gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  tables,  library 
and  reading-rooms,  and  game-room  for  the  younger  boys.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  whole  establishment  has  not  exceeded 
♦15,0(KL  What  the  running  expense  will  be  it  is  too  early  to 
state  with  positiveness,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  will 
be  provided  for  by  the  fees,  and  the  demand  for  a^lmission  by 
the  boys  is  already  so  great  that  they  have  to  be  admitted  only 
in  sections.  The  People's  Tabernacle,  however,  is  in  a  down- 
town district  and  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  such  a  Avork. 

Clubs  of  workingnien  are  more  common  in  I^ndon  than  in 
this  country.  In  Whitechapel  {ilone  there  are  six  of  them, 
classed  by  Mr.  Booth  as  philanthropic  and  religious,  and  all  of 
them,  with  one  exception,  total  abstinence  clubs. 

This  account  would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  refer- 
ing  to  the  system  of  "Friendly  Visitors," ' — a  system  accord- 
ing to  which  certain  persons,  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
iKiard.  pledge  themselves  to  take  one  or  more  families  who 
need  counsel,  if  not  material  help,  on  their  visiting  list,  and 
miiintain  personal  friendly  relations  with  them;  and  to  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Schools,  generally  maintained  by  private 
benevolence,  but  in  some  communities  attached  to  and  forming 
a  |>art  of  the  public  school  system. 

'Of  this  method  of   encouraging  self-help  Miss  Octavia  HiU  gives  an 
admirable  account  in  the  August  num)>er  of  the  Xineieenth  Century. 
;?i-h«lf  iig.) 
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CHAPTER  L 

8Uin>AT  m  WATER  STREET  —  HOMES  OF  REVELRY  AND  VICE — 
SCENES  IN  THE  MISSION  ROOM  — STRANGE  EXPERIENCES. 

Water  Sti«et,  its  life  and  SarroandlDga  —  A  Harreat  Field  for  Saloona  and 
Backet-Sbops — Dens  of  AbominatiaD  —  Sunday  Sights  and  Scenes — The 
Little  Sign,  "Helping  Hand  for  Hen"~-Inride  the  Mission  Bulldhig  — 
An  Audience  of  ex-Convicts  aod  Criminals — A  Tough  Crowd— ^Jen; 
HcAnlef'a  Personal  Appearance— A  Typical  Ruffian  — A  Shoeless  and 
Hatlese  Brigade— Pinching  Out  the  Name  of  Jeaos— "God  Takes  what 
the  Devfl  Would  Turn  up  His  Nose  at"- "0,  E>ear-r,  Dear-r,  Dearie 
Me!" — Comical  Scenes — Quaint  Speeches — Screams  and  Flying  Btove- 
Lkla— A  Child's  Hymn- "Our  Father  in  HeaTen,  We  Hallow  Thy 
Name"  — Old  Padgett  — A  Water  Street  Bum  — "God  be  Merciful  to 
Me  a  Stauwr"- A  Terrible  Night  in  a  Cellar —The  Empty  Arm-Chah-. 

FOR  six  days  in  the  week  the  gray-fronted  warehouses  on 
Water  Street,  grim  and  forbidding,  seem  to  hold  no 
knowledge  that  Sunday  can  come.  All  the  week,  above  the 
roar  of  heavy  teams,  and  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  excited 
drivers  as  wheels  lock  and  traffic  is  for  a  moment  brought  to  a 
standstill,  one  hears  the  roar  of  steam,  the  resounding  beat  of 
great  hajnmers,  the  clash  of  metal  as  the  iron  plates  take  shape. 
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Whether  stoves  or  boilers  havo^hief  place  here  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  At  first  sight  one  is  mclined  to  say  stoves,  since 
through  open  doors,  as  well  as  on  the  sidewalks,  are  enough,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  whole  world, — great  heaters  for  great 
houses,  more  modest  ones  for  lesser  needs,  and  with  them  stoves 
of  all  orders,  sizes,  and  shapes.  How  is  it  possible  that  any 
creature  in  any  winter,  however  winds  may  blow,  can  remain 
un  warmed,  since  here  is  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  holding  only 
a  few  quarts  of  coal,  and  warranted  to  consume  everything  but 
the  merest  suspicion  of  ashes  ?  Here,  then,  are  stoves  for  the 
world,  and,  having  settled  this,  it  instantly  becomes  certain 
that  there  must  be  boilers  for  the  whole  world  also,  with  a  no 
less  supply  of  sewer  and  water-pipes.  Boilers  are  everywhere, 
along  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  gutters,  and  children  from  the 
side-streets  "  play  house  "  within  their  recesses  with  as  thorough 
alaiidon  as  that  of  other  children  in  quiet  country  fields  and 
lanes.  They  are  bedrooms  as  well,  for  at  least  in  one  boiler 
two  children  are  sleeping,  undisturbed  by  roar  of  trade  or  shout 
of  contending  truckmen ;  while  other  children,  also  bent  upon 
such  play  as  the  street  may  afford,  play  hide-and-seek  in  the 
pi|)es  or  behind  the  stoves,  and  tumble  about  as  if  the  iron  were 
feather-beils.  Xow  and  then  a  {x>liceman  appears  and  scatters 
them^  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  their  will,  and  live  their 
small  lives  with  a  freedom  untouched  by  any  thought  of  the 
press  and  urgency  about  them. 

This  is  Water  Street  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  then 
comes  Saturday  night,  and  the  doors  of  the  warehouses  close, 
and  the  crowd  stn^ams  up  town.    The  trucks  stand  idle  at  cor- 
ners and  offer  one  more  means  of  delight  for  the  children,  who 
run  under  and  over  them  and  reflect  tliat  a  whole  day  of  such 
bliss  will  be  theirs  unless  some  new  policeman,  more  rigid  in  hit 
notions  than  his  comrades,  orders  them  back  to  the  dens  from 
which  they  have  emerge<l.    Sunday  has  come,  and  with  it 
oreeps  into  the  empty  street  all  the  life  that  for  the  other  six 
byi  bides  its  time  till  night  and  gives  no  sign  of  existence.    It  is 
natially  a  business  street  and  only  business,  save  here  and  there 
I  till  tenement-house,  remin(loi*s  of  a  day  when  Water  Street^ 
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like  many  another  around  it,  was  a  part  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Five  Points,  long  ago  reduced  to  order  and  decency  by 
forces  working  for  good. 

This  is  what  the  casual  looker-on  thinks,  till  the  side  streets 
are  traversed,  and  the  sudden  discovery  made  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  business  has  claimed  much  of  the  old  ground, 
enough  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  offer  full 
harvest  for  the  saloon  and  bucket-shop.  Side  by  side  with 
warehouse  and  factory  ^re  dens  given  over  to  all  abominations. 
Here  are  sailors'  boarding-houses,  where  poor  Jack  is  fleeced 
and  turned  loose  to  ship  again  and  earn  painfully  the  wages 
that  he  will  return  to  use  in  the  same  fashion.  Stale-beer  dives 
are  in  every  other  basement ;  and  from  shackling  old  houses  — 
onoe  the  home  of  old  New  Yorkers  who  knew  this  as  fashion- 
able and  aristocratic  ground — come  the  jingle  of  cracked 
pianos  and  the  twanging  of  cheap  fiddles.  Women  hideously 
painted  and  bedizened  are  here,  theh-  faces  bearmg  an  imprint 
ot  vice  unspeakable;  and  here  also  children  swarm  at  every 
point,  drinking  in  the  influence  of  all  phases  of  a  life  which 
even  to  look  upon  for  a  fleeting  moment  carries  pollution 
with  it. 

Standing  at  the  comer  of  Dover  Street,  shadowed  by  the 
great  pier  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  sees  here  and  there  a 
low,  gable-roofed  house,  the  last  remnants  of  the  homes  once 
owned  by  the  quiet  Dutch  burghers,  who,  if  spirits  walk  amidst 
their  old  haunts,  must  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  what  was  once  a  country  street.  Bat-pits  and  cock- 
pits, as  weU  as  bucket-shops,  are  here,  and  they  are  thronged  by 
recruits  from  narrow  streets  and  from  dark  alleys  festering  \vith 
filth.  Cherry  street  is  near,  and  the  neighboring  police  station 
is  always  busy.  Every  nationality  under  heaven  is  brought 
before  its  court,  charged  with  every  form  of  drunkenness  and 
vicious  act ;  and  though  through  the  week  they  are  in  hiding, 
as  it  were,  and  wait  the  friendly  shadow  of  night  for  the  work 
they  would  do,  Sunday  is  theirs  to  deal  with  as  they  will. 
What  can  check  them,  and  what  hope  is  there  for  this  region, 
where  evil  rules  and  everj^  pestiferous  alley  and  swarming  tene- 
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twill  ii'>ii>K:  \io\ih  iti  (j'KiUi  of  (lefraQiJeil.  vicious,  and  well-nigh 

l.(.|.<-l-^^  )»iir.:.r.  WUr! 

A  kI'tji  or  two  fjirtti'Tf.  and  thf  ^juestion  is  answered.     A 

|>|]iiii  hr'u-U  liiitl'liiitr  -.lions  itst'lf;  a  carefulU'  kept  walk  before 

it.    The  wide 
doors    are 
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left  reluctantly  for  a  field  hardly  less  fruitful,  in  and  about 
Thirty-second  Street,  —  the  Cremome  Mission  ?  Whoever  once 
entered  the  plain  little  chapel  on  Water  Street,  holding  at 
most  not  over  four  hundred,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
man  whose  pride  and  joy  it  was,  believed  at  once  in  his  deep 
sincerity.  Other  converts  who  had  started  missions  had  fallen 
from  graco,  and  many  had  known  a  last  state  worse  than  the 
first ;  but  for  Jerry  fear  had  long  ago  ceased.  Beginning  fresh 
out  of  prison,  and  in  one  little  room,  where  he  hung  out  his 
sign,  "  Helping  Hand  for  Men,"  he  had  gone  on  till  this  fruit 
of  his  labors  had  risen  as  a  visible  token  of  what  power  lies  in 
passionate  consecration  to  the  spirit  of  help. 

I  will  write  of  it,  then,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  he  came 
and  went  there;  and  all  will  be  true  to-day,  since  nothing  has 
altere<l,  and  he  could  once  more  take  his  seat  in  the  arm-chair 
on  the  raised  platform  with  no  sense  of  strangeness.  On  this 
platform  is  a  small  reading-desk,  a  piano,  a  cabinet  organ,  and 
a  few  benches  for  visitors,  who  sit  facing  the  audience.  Scrip- 
ure  texts  hang  on  the  walls,  and  on  each  side  are  two  framed 
cards  printed  in  heavy  black  letters,  "  Speakers  strictly  limited 
to  one  minute." 

Looking  about  the  audience  which  has  come  in  quietly,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  that  it  is 
made  up  of  ex-convicts,  criminals  of  man\"  onlers,  and  all  the 
baser  prcxlucts  of  this  nineteenth-century  civilization.  What- 
ever they  may  have  been,  to-day  at  least  finds  them  new  men, 
and  among  them  all  there  is  not  a  face  that  owns  worse  lines 
than  Jerry's  own,  or  that  would  be  seized  upon  by  the  phys- 
iognomist Avith  greater  avidity  as  a  proof  of  his  most  damaging 
conclusions — a  tvpical  bullv  and  ruffian  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Xature,  who  has  chosen  forms  that  do  not  lie.  The  frame  is 
tall  and  firm,  Avith  long  arms  and  great  hands,  which  show 
immense  brute  strength.  The  head  could  hardly  be  more  de- 
fective in  all  that  makes  possibility  for  man.  The  forehead  is 
retreating,  the  eyes  small  and  deep-set;  the  nose  heavy  and 
projecting,  and  the  wide  mouth  equally  animal  and  significant. 
There  is  a  keen  and  quiet  observation  that  one  sees  at  times  on 
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the  faces  of  old  convicts  who  haTe  known  eTciy  phase  of 
snci:es»f III  crime.  It  is  the  I<»k,  t<x>^  of  some  powerful  ainimal 
anticipating  attack  fr^ym  a  hidden  eneinv,  and  certain  th^ 
iU  own  strength  will  suffice  for  anv  ccHiflict  that  majr  come. 

This  is  Jerry,  and  at  the  cabinet  organ  near  him  sits  his 
wife,  a  sweet-faced  motherly  woman,  who  looks  at  hizn  with  de- 
Totion,  bat  aL943  nods  and  smiles  as  one  and  another  ent^r  and 
take  what  are  evidently  familiar  places.  She  has  played  at  in- 
tervals hymns  from  the  Moody  and  Sankey  eollectioiu  to  wlucfa 
the  feet  of  the  aadience  keep  time  as  the  chapel  fills*  but  as  the 
han«Ls  of  the  clock  point  to  half-past  seven  she  noiis  again,  and 
a  tall  man  comes  up  to  the  desk  and  says  quietly,  "^Let  us 
pray." 

It  is  an  Irish  trmirue  that  s{)eaks.  There  is  no  rant«  no 
shouting,  but  an  appeal  of  dee{>est  earnestness  that  this  night 
many  wandering  s«iuLs  may  \fe  brought  into  the  waiting  fold. 
*^Therrf  are  some  of  us  that's  clane  and  daeent/'  he  sava. 
**Therf?'»  more  outside  that  is  nanher.  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  that 
pickerl  me  up  out  of  the  gutter,  pick  up  them  too  an"  make  *em 
come  to  vou." 

••  Bring  them  in  here,"  he  adds,  after  a  moment  in  which 
his  voice  has  bn>ken,  and  he  has  st<XKl  silent,  quite  i>owerless  to 
speak.  *•  Bring  tliem  in  here,  an'  let  us  show  them  the  way 
out  r/  trouble  into  j)eace." 

A  hyiiin  follows  and  then  a  chapter,  the  story  of  Blind 

Bartimeus.    The  speaker  has  his  own  methotl  of  pronunciation, 

but  he  reads  \vith  a  reverence  so  deep  that  all  inclination  to 

smile  is  destroyed,  until  he  ends  with  a  climax,  grotesque,  yet 

full  of  power: 

**  An'  so  ye  see  that  the  Tx>rd  was  Avillin'  to  give  his  time 
and  his  mind  to  anv  one  that  would  be  askin'  avtlier.  I  tell 
ye,  dear  friends,  there's  nothin'  like  it.  Joshua  commanded 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  an'  sure  'tw;is  for  his  own 
interest  he  did  it,  but  Jesus  Christ  stooil  still  an'  spoke  to  a 
blind  beggar  I    You  11  never  get  ahead  o'  that,  do  what  ye 

wilL»' 

Hen  crept  in  as  he  reaa  and  talked,  some  hatless,  othen 
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without  shoes  or  coat,  with  matted  hair  and  dirty  face,  seeming 
to  have  come  straight  from  the  gutter,  each  one  watched  by 
the  deep-set  eyes  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair.  His  time  had 
come,  and  now  he  rose  slowly  and  looked  about. 

*'The  time's  come  for  experiences,"  Jerry  began.  "  There's 
few  of  you  like  to  have  had  more  than  me,  but  when  you  start 
to  tell,  don't  you  forget  an'  run  over  your  minute.  There's 
a  deal  can  be  said  in  a  minute.  Cut  out  the  middle  an'  give  us 
both  ends.  An'  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  tell  the  whole. 
There's  no  spot  in  New  York  where  you  can  tell  the  worst  an' 
have  it  so  natural  not  one  winks  when  they  hear  it.  Why  look 
at  me.  Clean,  ain't  I,  an'  respectable,  ain't  I,  an'  happy,  as 
the  blindest  might  see.  That's  me,  an'  yet  I've  been  down  in 
the  gutter  deeper  than  those  fellers  over  there  or  one  that's 
here  to-night.  Yes,  that's  so.  I'd  no  clothes. but  an  old  red 
shirt  thick  with  dirt,  an'  a  hat  that  might  'a'  lain  in  an  old  tar- 
pot.  I've  lain  on  the  floor  in  stale-beer  dives  an'  begged  for  a 
drink,  an'  that  head  on  me,  me  own  mother  wouldn't  'a' 
known  me;  but  for  all  that  an'  more  the  blessed  Jesus  picked 
me  up  an'  set  me  on  me  feet,  an'  now  I'm  tryin'  to  do  the  same 
with  them  that  needs  it.    Who  wouldn't?" 

*'  I  ■  re  got  the  same  story  to  tell,  and  may  be  even  a  worse 
one,"  said  a  voice  from  behind  me,  and  I  turned  to  see  the 
organist  stepping  forward,  her  eyes  full  of  pity  as  one  of 
the  drunken  men  broke  into  a  wail — "O  Lord!  What's  the 
use}'*  **Yes,  it's  the  same  old  story,"  she  went  on.  "I 
drank  and  drank  till  there  was  nought  left  of  me  but 
the  beast.  I  was  so  lost  and  degraded  I  don't  want  to 
think  about  it,  but  even  then  there  was  a  power  that  could 
save  me,  and  it  did ;  and  here  I  am  to  tell  you  every  one  you 
can't  be  so  far  gone  but  what  you  can  be  picked  up  out  of  it. 
The  dear,  tender  Saviour  found  me,  and  all  I  want  in  the 
world  is  to  make  every  one  know  His  power,  and  have  the 
peace  and  comfort  I  have  every  hour  of  my  life.  Now,  let's 
hear  what  some  of  the  rest  think,  and  if  there's  any  that 
doubt." 

If  Lucreda  Mott   had  suddenly  arisen,  flung  down  her 


^^  S^c^^v*"     t  »  ^    1    1  ■  ■    ^r  A  ^W   f^f 


If  '0r:^j^..  ^TxZ  tijir'.cTf:**!  ""'►■w-'f  UL  i£T«ef*se  drunkard, 
I  '//•*-';  .v/  r^*^*:  r>-*r*-.  zi^.jt^  T'^'.-frCZ^ilT  asa&sed.     I  stadieJ  ih* 

Ujgy. '/  ^v «:  ir.'j  f':,^:T  ar^-i  :.-rl:»fiIiiess.  '»iih  jlii  ereiu  merry  ex- 
l/f*-rhf.y/^.  ;jvy-t  •;>:  .:r-,  tLat  ^mTLieii  isTt:iimtti!ilv  mt  the  un- 
<'/{>y^«:*J  •  ^r:.* '/  •:-o,^^^t  fcr:I  >T»t^:-L  fr«>m  i"»De  and  another. 

IJ>..5  a.  'i'r/j-r-  -...''.r.^j  :i:»  at  •>:!«■,  and  sit  down  smiling, 
yraf/ f,.f.'/  ^ij-'.r  ^'i::..  A  l?<.rf"i  "-f  experi«ice  pooPS  oat,  some 
4u;f\.\  '/f  t'rfj  '0frM'^,y'.:\*j  utA,  more  tlian  five  minutes: 

•  f  ';j/(i<r  ifi  h'rr*:  fr*-sh  fivirn  a  three-vears  temu  and  Jesos^ 

m 

mtSi-A  jn*'."' 

*'  l-ilu-i'ti  wi-^'kn  u*n}  t^>-night  I  rolled  in  here  so  dnmk  1 
4'4§%h\t\ul  Mt^ri'l,  ;tri<J  (t(A  save^l  me  that  very  night.** 

**  Kiprljt,  rnorittiH  a^7>  I  was  a  wicked  woman,  none  but  God 
kftowH  tiovv  wi/'k<-'l,  ttiou^fli  sr>me  here  has  had  a  taste  of  it«aiid 

ill  nun  nav<<l  /////' 

Tlii-n  a  wofiijiri  ro.s<* ;  a  markedly  Jewish  faM,  and  the 
titron^  lUTi'iil  of  IIm!  (vcrrnan  Jew, 

•*  I  l»lr;»M  (iotl  (lat  «*vrr  I  come  here.  O,  my  tear  friendfl, 
liow  \ill  I  l«ll  ymi  linw  vi(k<»t  Ivas!  Sovicket!  I  schvear, 
iind  tril  lii'H,  imhI  iijif  such  a  d<Mn]K}r  I  ti*ow  de  dishes  at  mine 
liiinl»iiii(l  Vfii  lie  cniiif  to  cat.  And  I  hated  dem  Christians  so! 
I  Miiv,  di*v  should  ho  kiUrd  (»fcrv  on<\  I  vould  hurt  dem  if  I 
I'oidd.  <  )iM'  tim««  a  llihh*  rr;i(UM*  she  come  uml  gif  me  a  Bible. 
N'rii  I  rtiT  do  Ni»w  Testament,  I  hcgin  mit  mine  fingers,  und 
rh*r\  diiv  1  |iiiu'h  out  fh'  name  of  Jesus.  It  take  a  goot  vhiie. 
I'iloi'v  dii\  I  hnf  to  read  st»  to  stv  dc  name  of  Jesus,  und  efery 
dii\  I  |tiiu-h  him  out.  I>cu  at  hist  it  is  all  out  und  I  am  glad. 
Uht  \hid  nhiuuc  it  uuikcs  n\c  now  to  siHMlat  Bible  so!  Den 
huut^  htishiiud  runs  uvav  tmd  h'af  mc  und  do  five  children,  und 
I  Ciiuuol  p»l  \ork  enouirh.  luul  vo  *ri>  hungry.  I  vas  in  such 
di*t»uhU^  I'ud  \»uc  da\  nunc  noi»rhlH>r  tHunes,  und  she  sav, 
•i\»iuo  nut  mo  I  ijo  to  a  niiv  pUuv/  All  do  lime  I  remem- 
U^i"  ii\»mo  \\»uU  I  i>\id  m  diU  Testament,  und  dev  slitick  to  me. 
S*»  I  iH^me,  hut  I  !»ii\»  *  I  ;uu  a  .lew,  I  like  not  to  come/  Dere 
Na?.  A  \\\M\,  uud  lie  x^x  he  Ihvu  a  Jew,  ukk  und  I  ci.>uld  spit  f» 
huu ;  but  deu  I  Ux^i^'^  t^*  ^t-w  I  fivU  s<*  ^uivr*  und  den  some 
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one  say,  *  Come ;  it  vont  hurt  you  to  be  prayed  for,'  but  I  say, 
*Go  avay  mit  yoa,  I  vill  not.'  I  keep  comin'.  It  .seem  good, 
nnd  at  last  I  did  understand,  und  I  pray,  un'  beg  eferybody 
pray.  Ob,  my  sins  are  so  big !  I  vant  to  lose  dem.  I  vant  to 
lofe  Jesus !  I  keep  prayin',  und  in  one  day  dey  are  all  gone. 
Oh,  I  am  so  happy.  You  vill  not  believe.  I  do  not  ever  vant 
to  schvear  any  more.  No,  not  any  more.  I  do  not  vant  to 
holler  und  be  mad.  No,  not  any  more.  I  do  not  vant  to  tell 
lies ;  no,  not  any  more.  Gott  is  so  goot  to  me.  I  could  not  be 
vieket  any  more.     Oh,  pray  for  me,  und  help  me  to  be  goot." 

At  this  point  an  interruption  occurred.  An  old  man  in  a 
sailor  s  blue  shirt  had  taken  his  place  among  the  rougher  men 
near  the  door,  —  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  every 
mark  of  long  dissipation.  His  hat  was  gone,  as  is  often  the 
case,  and  he  had  come  from  across  the  street  barefoot,  having 
pawned  his  shoes  for  a  final  drink.  Heavy  and  gross ;  his  nose 
bulging  with  rum-blossoms;  his  thin  white  hair  gone  in 
patches,  like  the  forlorn  mangy  white  dogs  of  this  locality ; 
trembling  with  weakness  and  incipient  "  horrors,"  and  looking 
about  with  twinkling,  uncertain  blue  eyes,  he  seemed  one  of 
the  saddest  illustrations  of  what  the  old  Water  Street  had 
power  to  do.  His  seat  had  not  satisfied  him.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  changed,  and  now  he  arose  and  stumbled  up  the  aisle  to 
the  front,  sitting  down  with  a  thump,  and  looking  about  curl- 
'xisly  at  the  new  faces.  Jerry  eyed  him  a  moment,  but  appar- 
ently decided  that  the  case  at  present  needed  no  interference, 
The  organ  sounded  the  first  notes  of  "  The  Sweet  By  and  By,*' 
and  the  old  man  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  shed  a 
drunken  tear.    Then  looking  at  Jerry,  he  said : 

*•  O,  dear-r,  dear-r,  dearie  me !  Here  I  be !  here  I  be ! "  A 
the  words  ended,  it  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that,  like  Mr. 
Wegg.  he  had  "  faUen  into  poetrj^  unawares,"  and  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  briskness  he  repeated  his  couplet,  looking 
about  for  approbation.  One  of  the  *'  regulars "  came  and  sat 
down  by  him  and  whispered  a  few  words. 

^All  ri^t,"  was  the  prompt  answer,  and  for  a  time  he 
remjoned  silent. 


sui^:.  ant  anouirr  raai  51-^x  :r^ 

"1  wan:  ;•  i-rl.  v.v.  — -  rT?*!ia?  sBih?'  sail,  an*  if  the  sth 
vol"  sul:  viiL  iiii''.  SLii:  i.<"»v  -.-.-,:  ^jir.   it  ssih  ii  :" 

a 

A  puiisB^.   aiii   111-  m.ii-  ituiiinir  it— ?ir'. .  ai-;  down. 
eusjuizi.    ;^  t»i    v\i:::   u-   i-    >    l--^^ '    /::r-5i:an> :  plentr  o*  sea- 

•■7'na:V  r..'  siiii    t:-   -^i:.  .i-r-^^sr-i..  siH^aike?  with  a  smfleof 

■  '  :••!  •  •  1  T'.;i::  ^  :..->  •::*  -\t-  in  »rs:  ibe  why  his  ocdlar 
due^  ^'»lll**:lIll•-^  '^  n  -  •  •"  *  •'.^'i:"  vT.i  v.mr  i>vTi  shirt-colLir. 
wiii-i  i-i  iiiri.ii  >  .»f  i.T  r  '■.It-  ;.:  ;.i  •"*:>!  ><  tout  ears  an"  skins 
v«ju?  ii»rvi:.  ci!  ■  '  i:"  ir  -•  !.:.:-  .1  •_.;.'  :  kt^i-  ir  di»imif  That's 
ui»r.  ii! '  '•♦••  V  "•• !  •-  »t;i  ■  ;.:  .  ;i  •• .  :.T  -vvHrir".  1  leD  ve  I  had 
iii«.i»»"!  1  •=.•■.1.  .1  I  ":•  '-..J": :  I"..  •^•:  ••"::.  .»i.  nir  own  book.  1 
diCi'*:  vuv:  ?-  !:i :  j*  •  ■:  > '^t-i » .«  V  stirt-^  an*  ct^in*  into 
H*^i\t'*  v^iiT  \v;  \ .  :.'..::  I  :;:.  ;  :  .•  .:.!-  :,-  :t.  1  was  jest  l^aten 
€rvi-r\    !.'!'ii-      A''  v  v.    j    '.:  :^'    •:..  ..::"  Tiir  harder  I  hang  the 

Ji  \^l.^  i»  Jj  V  .v.v  'J,  ir-  :  1  ►ir>  ;.na  ^\"indows  wt*re  all 
o|i«-ri.  J  iia'J  t<:k'-rt  r:  y  i-.i;  •  •.-'.  ::■•:  ■  .rintr..  !•.»  relieve  f«ir  a  tune 
Mf>.  M«A'jJ<-v.  \v)jo  !;<■{:;] :v  ]".*<:.>««i.  Sirtvi  si»unds  ininirli**! 
witlj  lli«;  lJyJIln>^  ni!<i  !«--t:::i;''::»-^.  ;.T!'i  lije  ]H*liLvman  fuumi  il 
all  aii'i  j/joH'  lljajj  «.»rit'  ct,*,],!  il,.  n»  j«!i-serve  any  degree  of 
ifi-tii'r  o(Jtsi<K'.  I/ark  ol  th*-  Mis^jtin  Ituilding  is  a  high  tone 
ijH'ijt  Ij4;ij.si%  lli<f  w inflows  owrli N»kini:  the  cha|iel  and  within 
HfieakiiJ// diht.'ii)r<f.  ljsi<'iiin;r  to  the  siK*<t.'hes  of  the  men.  and 
fiiiinin^  to  lif'iji^  soiih'  hreatlj  of  ciMiIness  int<»  the  stifling  air,  I 
liifard  from  \\n:  ii|i|>er  nHnns  of  this  tenement-house  the  stiund 
of  a  ttrvro  (|Ujirrel.  A  man  and  woman  were  the  act«>rs,  tlie 
injin  ii|)|»iirently  silting  (|ui('tly  and  at  intervals  thrctwin*:  out 
Hoiiir  laiiMlin^^  woiils,  for  the  woman's  voice  ^rew  louder  ami 
hlii'illi*!-.  Tlifu  raiiH*  till*  crash  of  breaking  furniture;  a  sertMUi, 
and  thii  liirowing  of  souh*  heavy  |>ie<*e  of  iron;  ]>r(»liahly  i. 
Mliivn  liil.  The*  diNir  haiipMl  furiously,  and  for  a  moment  tli<*n* 
MHH  Hilniire.     Tlit^n  U^pin  th(>  snarling,  raging  erv  of  demoniac 
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passicMi ;  a  wild-beast  rage  that  it  curtUed  the  blood  to  hear, 
interspersed  with  screams  and  oaths.  No  one  went  to  her. 
The  house  was  well  used  to  such  demoostratioD,  and  as  her 
fury  slackened  slightly  she  leaned  from  the  open  window  and 
tJooked  into  the  chapel.    Then  followed  a  volley  of  oaths. 


"Cors^  heretics.  Bunch  o'  liars.  I  sphit  on  ye  all.  Ah, 
but  wouldn't  I  like  to  get  at  the  eyes  of  yees,  ye  ivery  one ! 
An*  me  fine  lady  there  at  the  organ  I    Oh,  ye  sit  there  an'  fan 

at  yerease  ye ,  do  ye?    Think  ye  could  earn  yer  own  livin', 

ye!    Comin'  down  an'  sittin'  there  an'  niver  carin'  a 

if  all  of  us  has  our  hids  knocked  off!    "What  do  ye  know  about 

throuble, ye  I    Ah,  let  ine  get  at  ye  once,  an'  I'll  tear  ye  to 

slithers.  I'd  slatter  ye  if  I  bad  the  handlin'  of  ye.  Turn 
round,  will  ye,  an'  show  yer  face  an"  I'll  sphit  on  it." 

As  the  torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse  went  on,  so  fierce  and 
furious  that  one  instinctively  shrunk  back,  fearing  some  missile 
mnrt  follow,  a  child's  voice  from  the  room  below — a  voice  not 


00  ZEE  SFFBCT  OF  A  CHILD'S 

bhrill  and  piercdng,  like  that  of  znacT  cabildren,  but  (deir,  pure, 
aud  even  —  began  singing.  tc»  the  air  of  "'Hame,  Sweet  Home,^ 
a  Lvinn  learned  in  tlie  Howard  lEueian;  '^Our  Father  in 
lieaven,  we  Ixallow  Tliv  Name.'' 

« 

Tlie  oatliB  redoubled^  the  child  now  being  the  object  of 
attar.'k.  but  fedie  did  not  gt.of ».  and  each  word  came  digtinct  and 
sweet.  The  man  who  had  risen  to  speaik  stood  sleaL 
Btrdight  thrcjugh  to  the  end  the  little  voioe  sang  <ml  The 
bt/^rin  of  words  a}><jve  slackened^  then  ceased,  and  sQence 
setlJe«l  down;  a  talence  that  seemed  the  oannterpait  of  that 
wjji<;h  <;aijie  u]M>n  the  wild  waves  of  Galilee  when — then  as 
now  tJje  Saviours  voit^e  had  jK>wer  to  bring  qnietneas  out 
of  the  storijj. 

Tlje  men,  to  whom  such  liorrible  scenes  were  no  noveltv, 
<;^>iitiiju<^i  to  nan-ate  their  ex]>eriences: 

"If  Heaven  bad  c^jst  me  five  dollars  I  couldn't  V  got 
tln'i<\"  sjiicl  another.  "I  was  that  ragge<l  an  old-clothesman 
wouldn't  "a'  bid  on  me;  no,  nor  a  mgiricker  V  taken  me  up  on 
bis  Utft,\i :  but  lien;  I  am.  Ob.  I  tell  ve.  anvbodv  can  be  saved. 
1  sjiid  I  <'ouldrrt  \f*\  I  was  tc>o  far  gone,  but  here  I  am,  clean, 
an'  gcx>il  elotlufs  too.  Vou  say  you  can't  be  saved.  You  can 
U'.  J<*sus  took  holt  of  me  just  the  way  he  saved  wretches 
\vb<*n  be  was  d<»wii  here,  an'  don't  you  supjx>se  His  arm  is  long 
enough  to  Vi*iu:U  across  eighteen  hundre<l  years  and  get  a  holt 
of  vou  i    Trv  it.'' 

"  Damm^l  by|Mx.Tites,  every  one  of  you  I"  growled  a  man 
in  the  background,  an<l  sbufHcHl  out,  turning  to  shake  his  fist 
liH  lie  o|NMled  the  cbxir. 

"There's  many  a  one  here  has  said  the  same  in  the  begin- 
ning/' Hiiid  a  young  nuin  who  bad  spnmg  to  his  feet  and  stood 
looking  intently  al)out.  '*  I  did,  for  one.  I  said  Jerry  McAuley 
wua  till*  bigp'Ht  liar  goin\  and  a  fniud  all  the  way  through. 
'Twtui  mi*  wuH  the  liar,  an<l  I  siiid  so  when  I'd  got  strength  to 
atop  my  ilrinkiu'  and  ebewiif  aiul  smokin'  and  keep  out  o'  the 
)(i»-iikillH.  Tm  cltMin  inside  and  I'm  clean  outside  now,  and  I 
bloHa  the  Utnl  it's  ho.    Ob,  In^lieve,  every  one  o'  you." 

*'Ho*8  told  the  tnith!''  cried  another:   ''lie  was  a  sneak. 
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and  I  was  a  rearin'  tearin'  bully,  worse  than  ten  o'  him,  and 
here  I  am  now,  ashamed  yet,  but  there  was  forgiveness  for  me 
and  more  like  me.    Hi,  old  Padgett!    Ain't  that  so?" 

"You'd  better  believe  it  is!"  and  old  Padgett  rose  slowly, 
the  ^  old '  being  a  term  of  affection  rather  than  descriptive  of  his 
battered  yet  almost  youthful  countenance.  "  It's  me  that  swal- 
lered  me  wages  fast  as  I  could  earn  'em,  an'  me  wife  the  same. 
I  bammed  round  here  with  Jerry  before  ever  he  got  sent  up, 
an'  I  wouldn't  believe  me  eyes  the  night  I  come  in  here  an'  see 
him  dean  an'  respectable  an'  heard  him  tell  how  it  happened. 
I  knelt  down  here  that  very  night.  I  wasn't  going  to  lose  any 
time,  I  can  tell  ye,  but  I  said  to  meself,  I  didn't  much  believe 
anythin'  would  come  of  it,  but  somethin'  did.  I  was  that  shook 
up  I  couldn't  get  to  me  feet,  an'  when  I  got  up  I  said  I  was 
done  with  drink  forever.  I  was,  boys.  I  hain't  never  been  in 
a  gin-mill  since,  save  to  puU  my  wife  out,  an'  it's  a  hard  pull 
an'  a  long  one  she  give  me  before  she'd  come  round  to  my  way 
o'  thinkin'.    Here  she  is,  though.    Ain't  you,  Ellen?" 

**I  am  that,  praise  the  Lord,"  said  a  little  woman,  rising 
suddenly.  "I  won't  go  back  on  his  word.  He'd  give  me 
money  to  get  supper,  an'  I'd  spend  it  for  drink,  an'  he'd  come 
home  an'  tind  me  dead  drunk  on  the  floor.  That's  a  nice  kind 
of  a  wife,  ain't  it  ?  But  he  never  lost  patience.  I  come  here 
a  vear  an'  couldn't  never  seem  to  understand.  I  was  Catholic, 
an'  that  made  it  harder.  But  one  night  I  heard  'em  singin'  as 
I  come:  'Light  in  the  darkness,  sailor,  day  is  at  hand,'  an'  all 
at  once  in  it  streamed,  an'  there  was  sunrise  inside  o'  me.  1 
wanti^l  drink  sometimes;  I  won't  deny  it,  but  I  said,  'Jesus 
save  me,'  an'  He  did  every  time.  I  never  get  tired  sayin'  it 
over  an'  ov^r." 

"  Nor  none  of  us,"  said  Jerry,  rising  slowly.  "  It's  time  now 
to  change  the  meetin'  an'  see  who's  tired  o'  knockin'  around 
an'  wants  to  be  saved.  There's  one  do\NTi  by  the  door  there 
I'm  dead  certain  of,  an'  I've  got  me  eye  on  one  just  out  from  a 
ten-years  term.  I've  been  there.  Don't  you  think  I'd  like  to 
be  quiet  about  it?  Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  quiet.  A  dirty 
rascal  of  a  thief, — that's  what  I  was,  an'  I'll  tell  every  time 
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to  death  for  fear  we'd  drown.  Then  I  had  another 
home.  That  was  the  same  kind,  only  I  changed  me  base  an*^ 
tried  a  Brocddyn  cellar  instead  of  a  New  York  one.  There 
ain't  much  choice.  Oh,  wasn't  I  a  dirty  rag-shop  of  a  man  I 
You  ought  to  see  the  home  I've  got  now ;  right  up-stairs  here. 
Any  of  yon  may  go  and  look  that  wants  to.  I  tell  ye  I  sit 
down  an'  the  tears  come  in  me  eyes  many  a  time  when  I 
ee  me  nice  furniture  an'  carpets,  an'  everythin'  good  an^ 
:  omf ortable,  an'  I  think  what  a  thing  I  was,  an'  what  the  Lord 
gives  me  now.  Want  to  know  how  I  started  bein'  a  drunken 
bummer!  Lemonade  \nih  a  stick  in  it.  That's  the  way  I  be- 
gun, an'  then  I  wanted  me  stick  bigger,  an'  soon  I  wanted  it 
straight.  I  tell  ye  I  got  to  be  deader'n  Lazarus,  but  God  lifted 
me  out  of  that  grave  an'  saved  me.  None  of  me  people  would 
look  at  me.  I  disgraced  'em  all.  Me  sister  begged  me  to  clear 
out  an'  not  bring  no  more  shame  on  'em,  an'  me  mother  the 
same.  I'd  a  patch  on  me  nose  the  year  round,  an'  a  black  eye, 
too;  sometimes  a  jiair  of  'em.  Get  into  a  fight  an'  smash 
things.  Turn  off  the  gas  for  fun,  an'  then  break  chairs  an' 
everythin'  else.  Get  taken  up  an'  off  to  the  station-house. 
Next  mornin'  to  the  Tombs.  '  Ten  days,  young  man.'  '  Six 
months,  young  man.'  Nice  kind  o'  fun,  wasn't  it  i  Now  it's 
dcme  with,  an'  the  worst  of  it  is  I'm  most  done  with,  too.  I 
spent  the  best  o'  my  life  in  de^ilt^}%  an'  now,  when  I  want  to 
live  an'  bring  souls  to  Christ,  I've  got  to  go  before  very  long. 
But  as  long  as  I've  got  a  breath  I'll  say  this  one  thing:  that 
there  ain't  one  of  you  so  far  gone  but  that  Jesus  will  save  you 
an'  make  a  new  man  of  you.  I  want  each  man  o'  you  that's 
tired  o'  just  roughin'  it  to  come  up  here  an'  be  prayed  for.  I 
used  to  say  why  did  God  make  me  a  loafer  an'  put  me  in  a 
hell  on  earth  ?  I've  held  up  me  hands  an'  cursed  Ilim  l)ccause 
[  was  a  drunkard  an'  a  thief.  But  it  come  over  me  at  last.  Tie 
hadn't  done  it.  I'd  done  it  meself.  Where  was  me  common 
sense! 

** There's  many  come  in  here  that  say,  'Oh,  I'm  \,Ok>  luuL 
God  wouldn't  give  me  a  show.'  That's  a  big  mistake.  G(xl 
takes  what  the  devil  would  almost  turn  up  his  nose  at.     I  know 
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a  man  that  come  in  here  to  lick  another  tot  saTin'  '  Jesos  saves 
me/  What  do  you  think  i  Jesos  saved  that  very  man  him- 
self. He  came  along  lookin'  for  fight,  hot  the  starch  was 
knockeii  out  o*  him.  He  went  away  that  night  like  a  cur  in  a 
sack,  tremblin'  all  over,  but  he's  a  good  man  now.  Come  now, 
ViHi  men  over  there,  an'  all  o'  you:  stan'  up  an*  be  prayed  for. 
<>h,  won't  you  stau'  up  an'  l^e  prayeil  for  f " 

'*This  loving  Saviour  stanils  (xitiently'^  sounds  from  the 
organ,  and  all  are  on  their  feet  as  the  refrain  comes  full  and 
clear : 

**CaUmg  now  to  ihet\  prvxiigml. 
Calling  now  to  tht?e ; 
Thou  has  wamdereii  far  away. 
But  he's  calling  now  to  thee.** 

The  old  man  in  fn>nt  had  listened  intentlr,  and  rose  at 
once,  falling  on  his  knoes  and  covering  his  face.  The  bendi 
filleil,  another  had  to  l^e  vacateil  l>efore  all  could  find  place. 
Jerrv's  face  srioweil.  and  si>  did  that  of  his  ^vife  as  she  led 
forward  the  last  ctindidate,  a  sailor-boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Both  prayed  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness  that  no  repetiticA 
seemed  ever  able  to  lessen.  Tlien  aime  the  prayer  from  each 
one  of  the  kneeling  figures,  bri>ken  by  sol>s,  or  murmured  so 
that  none  could  hear,  yet  fervent  and  far-reaching  beyond  any 
word  in  their  past  lives ;  the  first  conscious  appeal  to  the  mys- 
terious power  working  in  and  for  them.  Then  all  rose  to  their 
places,  and  Jerry  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  saw  the  twinkling 
eyes  of  the  old  sailor  fixeil  full  upon  him,  then  turned  to  tb^ 
other  end  of  the  bench.  One  or  two  refused  to  speak,  but  tho 
majority  rose  at  once,  and  declareil  their  intention  to  lead  a 

better  life,  one  man  laughing  with  jmrest  happiness  as  he 
suiil : 

**  I  tell  ve,  mv  friends,  I  can't  lianllv  hold  in.  I  was  that 
^lou-n  when  I  come  up  here  I  jest  wisheil  the  floored  open  an' 
tHke  me  in,  an'  when  I  said  jest  now,  *  Lonl  Jesus,  do  take  my 
*^icked  soul  an'  show  me  liow  to  do  different,'  seemed  like  as 
^*  a  door  opened  an'  I  seen  sunshine,  an'  my  trouble  jest  went 
3li,  how  I  feel!" 

At  last  the  old  man  was  reached. 
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^^  Do  you  feel  you  are  a  great  sinner  f "  asked  Jerry,  and  the 
whole  bench  turned,  as  the  answer  came  with  prompt  distinct- 


**  Never  sinned  in  me  life." 

"  What  do  vou  mean ?" 

^^  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  ain't  a  thief  nor  a  blackguard.  I 
hain't  been  in  prison.  The  most  I've  done  ain't  much.  Mought 
'a'  told  a  lee,  now  an'  again ;  mought  'a'  told  a  lee,  but  it  was 
for  fun.    Xever  sinned  in  me  life." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  saved  ?  Do  you  believe  you  can  be 
saved  ? " 

"To  be  sure,  an'  why  not?"  returned  the  old  man,  in  a 
high  interrogative  key,  and  Jerry,  who  saw  he  was  too  drunk 
to  be  responsible,  turned  to  the  next  candidate,  a  most  hard- 
ened-looking man,  who  had  been  urged  forward,  and  who  had 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  burst  into  tears,  burying  his  face  in 
his  arms.  Mrs.  McAuley  had  left  her  place  and  kneeled  be- 
side him.  It  was  a  prayer  of  utter  faith  that  came  from  her 
lips,  and  as  she  ended  and  said,  "  Xow  let  this  poor  soul  pray 
for  himself,''  the  answer  seemed  already  certain. 

"  Oh,  Jesus,"  said  the  weeping  man,  "  You  know  all  about 
it.     I'm  sick  o'  my  sins.     I  want  to  be  decent.     You  can  help 
me.     Don't  let  me  get  into  the  mud  again." 
•    "  I'm  too  bad  to  pray,"  said  the  next  one.     "  I'm  afraid  to." 

"  That's  me,  too,''  said  his  neighbor. 

"  You're  none  o'  you  too  bad.  There's  no  such  thing  as  too 
bad,"  said  Jerry  earnestly.  " '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
is  all  you  want.    Try  it  now,  an'  you'll  see." 

His  fuU  face  turned  for  a  moment  toward  the  group  on  the 
platform.  Could  this  be  the  man  whose  xoarse  features  car- 
ried such  seal  of  all  he  had  revealed  himself  to  be.  A  glorified 
face,  with  tender  eyes  as  ever  looked  on  human  pain.  A  face 
that  had  lost  the  brute  and  held  only  the  divine.  Such  a  look 
means  more  than  years  of  argument.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
can  never  be  assumed.  The  men  who  met  it  held  out  their 
hands  as  if  he  had  power  to  lift  them  up,  and  who  shall  say 
he  had  not?    One  by  one,  as  they  took  their  places  on  the 
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bench,  avowed  their  determination  to  lead  a  new  life,  and 
through  the  deep  stillness  that  filled  the  room  came  murmnied 
"Thank  God's!"  from  men  and  women  who  had  known  the 
same  bitter  repentance  and  felt  the  same  power  at  work. 

'*  We'll  pray  for  you,"  said  Jerry.  "  Keep  comin',  an'  we'll 
do  you  good." 

Nine  o'clock  struck.  Another  hymn,  and  then  all  sang 
together,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'' 

Mrs.  McAuley  had  passed  down  to  the  door  and  stood  there 
to  shake  hands  and  speak  a  word  of  greeting  or  encourage- 
ment. Men  flocked  about  the  new  converts,  offering  help.  All 
were  chatting  like  close  friends.  Jerry  stood  smiling,  but  said 
little.  It  was  plain  now,  as  one  looked  at  him  critically,  that 
the  long  years  of  indulgence  and  cnme  had  undermined  the 
powerful  constitution,  and  that  disease  was  at  work. 

''  Every  night  in  the  week  an'  twice  for  a  Sunday,"  he  said 
to  me.  "  What  do  you  think  o'  that  for  a  steadv  diet  f  It 
never  sickens  on  me,  I  can  tell  you  that.  For  all  the  sameness 
it's  never  the  same.    Come  up  an'  see  the  home  we've  got." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  second  floor,  —  a  comfortable,  prettily 
furnished  flat,  exquisitely  neat,  and  full  of  home-like  feeling. 
Above  it  was  an  open -attic,  which  they  planned  to  some  day 
piirtition  into  rooms  for  larger  work.  Half  a  dozen  bird-cages 
were  here,  holding  cardinal  and  mocking-birds,  which  Jerry  de- 
lighted in  training.  In  the  windows  geraniums  and  heliotropes 
were  growing.  Could  this  be  Water  Street,  and  what  hint  of 
the  foulness  in  which  both  had  lived  was  in  these  faces  alight 
with  love  and  tenderness  ?  It  is  that  memory  that  stays  with 
all  who  loved  the  man  now  gone  to  well-earned  rest,  and  who, 
as  the  Sunday  service  ended,  said  in  tired  but  happy  voice: 
^It's  a  tired  body,  sure  enough,  but  rest  is  comin',  an'  it 
Will  be  sweet.    I  can't  sing  any  more,  an'  I  do  miss  it.    One 

e:  is  all  gone,  they  say,  an'  the  other  goin'.    There's  only 

Ung  I  pray  for.    Day  an'  night  I  ask  —  an'  it'll  be 

id,  too — that  there'll  be  one  to  take  me  place,  an'  do 

'  for  'em  all  than  ever  Tve  had  tlie  sense  to  do.    For 

/  IWMb  plannin'  and  forty  hearts  achin'  at  onoe  for  the 
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sorrow  of  it  all  ain^t  a  beginning  o'  what  is  needed,  an'  so  it's 
lack y  the  Lord's  got  it  all  in  charge,  an'  I  don't  need  to  fret" 
There  is  no  one  to  fill  his  place  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
nor  could  there  well  be,  since  in  thought  and  purpose  he  was 
unique.  But  men  whom  he  had  trained  are  there  still.  The 
street  has  been  made  over  as  nearly  as  its  nature  permits. 
Rookeries  have  given  place  to  model  tenements.  One  of  the 
worst  houses  —  Gotham  Court  —  is  now  a  model  one.  There 
is  work  still  to  be  done,  and  must  be  for  many  a  year,  since 
the  saloon,  the  sailors'  lK)arding-house,  and  many  a  hidden  den 
are  there.  But  hundreds  of  sad,  despairing  souls  have  found 
hope  and  a  new  purpose  within  the  walls  of  the  little  Mission ; 
and  in  all  the  work  of  this  order  going  on  at  many  points, 
nothing  holds  quite  so  distinct  a  place  as  that  of  Water  Street, 
where  the  memory  of  its  founder  will  be  kept  green  until  the 
end.  As  in  Jerry's  time,  a  corps  of  advisers,  prominent  among 
the  wealthy  business  men  of  New  York,  watch  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  take  their  turn  in  leading  meetings  and  doing 
the  incidental  work  of  the  mission.  Whoever  has  anv  curiosity 
as  to  a  Sunday  in  Water  Street  may  still  hear  strange  experi- 
ences, and  find  tears  and  smiles  are  verv  near,  as  one  listens. 
But  the  emptv  arm-chair  tells  its  storv  of  a  loss  hardlv  to  be 

M.         •  »  V 

made  up,  though  often  one  fancies  a  familiar  presence  there, 
and  hears  once  more  the  pathetic  voice  that  to  the  last  had 
only  jiromise  and  cheer  for  all  alike. 


CHAPTER  IL 
ciiuimtian  wouk  in  watku  street— the  story  of  jtrst 

Ml  Al'I.KVN  MFK  TOl.l)  BY  HIMSELF— A  CAREER  OF  WICK- 
KONKNS  AN!)  CUIMK      TUK  MISSION  NOW. 

riN*  tlinhiilr  Vi\o  \\\\\\\H  UriMHlin^  Omuml  of  Crime  —  Dirtj  Hoin*4  i»l 
lluiil  riii'iti  -"riir  Kinil  (3. Ml  iVinl  Want  and  the  Dcv^fl  Won't  Have* 
.liiM  Mt  Att)i-\  riif  Si«M\  of  His  Life  Told  bv  Himself  —  ^irn  ii 
A  Nr«  \itiK  Slum  A  LiNifrr  h\  \hij  and  a  River  Thief  by  Nipht-- 
I  *nyr  lift  III  n,  hiuiikiihl.  lUmkli'i;.  and  Bully  —  A  Life  of  Wickedneai 
mill  t'llinr  KiriiM-M  \iM»i>»  ill  Pristtn  — His  l^rison  Ezi>eriences— Uc- 
ct^lMtUil  MiiiiiiK  ^xiili  Ax\ I ul  "  c^inlniT  — Jerry's  First  Prayer— He 
lliMiih  n  \ituv  HiW'iimmI  (rom  IVison  — !^ifl  Return  tc  Old  Haiiott 
atiil  \\ii>s  Mf.'uiiif'  till-  Ph'ilp'  His  Wife  — Starting  the  Water  Street 
Mlimiiiii  All  Authriii*i<  of  Tmnips  and  Rums  —  Becomes  an  Apostle  t> 
U\v  Hoiiplih  .Iriix  \  bc'iith  AlTivtiui:  Sivnrs  —  Old  Joe  Chappy — The 
lUillr^  Uinthris  A  Moilirt  >  \m>\  WonU  — A  Rcfuge  for  the  Wickeil 
aiitl  ht|iiH\iMt 

TUK  I'lxr  ToiutN  was  oiuM*  tho  torn>r  of  ovorv  policeman,  au 
\\rll  JIN  of  r\or\  «liHH'ui  i-itiA»n  who  n^aliztnl  its  existence 
It  \\a^  for  xt^ats  tin*  htHMslniA;  4:i>»niul  of  orinio  of  every  order, 
und  U\\\>  H»<*  ii«>*i  wot'ki^is  in  i^'ity  Mi>«ion  work  natuniUy 
liinii'il  to  ii  aN  \Uc  xA\\r\  NjH»t  ioY  jMuilu'ation.  Here  the  Water 
SliNM*!  MiNMi»n  \%aN  1h  ^uu  juM  aflor  the  i^'ivil  War,  and  here  it 
Mill  I'ontmurN  iIn  \%ork  li>  storv  has  often  Uvn  tohl,  yet  the 
inli'n^Nl  in  »!  M^Mn?*  no  K*nn  l!^*sh  ll\ar  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion lor  xivii^N  »i  ^^aN  luMiilod  h\  Jrrrv  Mi^Vnlov.a  man  whose 
iilvMUiiletx  nnujui*  jMM-sonahtx  has  slan\j>«Hi  itst'lf  forever  in  the 
mimls  of  al.  \\)io  iUmIi  with  l\..u  :n  ]H*rson.  It  is  to  him  that 
evrrx  n\is>ion  «d"  ih  »  vnno  4:x*noral  oi>Ut  owis  its  stamianl  of 
effort,  atui  thr  kni^u  W\lc**  of  nuMhi».lN  wuhoiu  xvhich  sueh  work 
**  |H»x\erliv«*;  atul  though  jn^rM^i^.allx  lu'  never  elainietl  this 
|4ik\\  aU  XX  ho  kne\x  lum  xx%mKI  :u\>^t>}  it  unht^itatiiurlv- 

l  have  irften  tolkixl  xx  itli  Jerr\  anil  h:s  xvife  on  the  origin  of 
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the  work,  their  personal  share  in  it,  and  the  effect  produced  in 
the  neighborhood,  —  its  present  vileness  being  peace  and  inno 
oence  compared  with  its  condition  when  Jerry  began  his  work 
there.  The  second  floor  of  the  Mission  building  was  their 
home,  —  a  comfortable,  prettily-furnished  flat,  exquisitely  neat, 
and  with  a  homelike  feeling  not  always  had  in  statelier  places, 
—  and  I  was  always  greeted  with  a  warmth  and  courtesy  that 
absolved  me  at  once  from  the  guilt  of  intrusion. 

**Come  again.  Come  as  often  as  you  like,"  Jerry  would  say 
in  his  hearty  way  each  time  I  took  my  leave.  "  I'll  tell  you 
anything  you'd  like  to  know,  though  if  I  talk  the  rest  o'  me 
life  I  couldn't  tell  all  the  stories  I  know  nor  the  sights  I've 
aeen/' 

I  did  ^^come  again"  and  again,  at  last  taking  my  place 
among  the  ^^  regulars,"  as  the  few  were  called  who  had  stated 
emjdoyment  and  came  constantly.  With  my  ovm  eyes  I  saw 
men  who  had  come  into  the  Mission  sodden  with  drink  turn 
into  quiet,  steady  workers.  Now  and  then  one  fell,  —  in  one 
case  permanently ;  but  the  prodigals  commonly  returned  con- 
fessing their  weakness  and  laboring  earnestly  to  prove  their 
penitence.  I  saw  foul  homes,  where  dirty  bundles  of  straw 
had  been  the  only  bed,  gradually  become  clean  and  respect- 
able ;  hard  faces  grow  patient  and  gentle ;  oaths  and  foul  words 
give  place  to  quiet  speech. 

It  is  for  Jerry,  then,  to  tell  the  story,  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  his  own  lips,  and  given  with  all  its  personal  details  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of  crime,  or  the  story  of 
the  poor  bom  to  life  in  a  New  York  slum.  Words  can  never 
hold  the  pathos,  the  tenderness,  the  strength,  the  quick-flashing 
Irish  humor  which  made  him  the  power  that  he  was,  and  that, 
even  with  a  weakened  body  fast  failing  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  still  rendered  him  the  most  wonderful  of  apostles 
to  the  roughs.  He  told  the  story  to  me  in  a  long  afternoon  in 
the  old  Mission,  from  which  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 
Cremome  Mission,  begun  by  himself  and  wife,  and  where  he 
*  shortly  afterwards  died. 

The  Water  Street  work  was  left  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
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own  onnverte,  and  still  goes  on  in  the  same  lines ;  mnd  these 
two  Missions  may  be  said  to  do  the  most  distinctive  work  in 
the  city.  Water  Street  and  its  up-town  prototype,  the  Cremofw 
Mission,  are  of  the  same  order,  and  each  is  unique  in  its  way. 
There  are  others,  most  of  them  connected  — as  is  that  of  the 
Ma(lisr>n  Scjuare  Mission  —  with  some  special  church.  All  have 
their  own  interest  and  deserve  full  recognition,  but  they  lack 
the  distinctive  quality  given  by  Jerry  McAuley  and  his  wife. 
Her  personality  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  work  as  was  his,  and 
her  story  is  also  part  of  his. 

^<  There's  two  sides  to  this  thing,''  Jerry  b^gan,  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  big  arm-chair,  from  which  he  rose  at  inter- 
vals ti)  walk  restlessly  up  and  down.  ^^  Folks  mostly  seem  to 
think  there  ain*t  but  one.  It  was  only  last  night  a  fellow  come 
in  here  rii>o  for  a  row.  YouVe  never  happened  to  see  an  oot- 
an-out  rou^li  spillin'  over  with  fight,  an'  bound  to  make  some- 
tliin'  ily  Ixufore  he's  through.  More  of  his  sort  used  to  bother 
us  than  do  n(»w  ;  an'  it's  lucky,  too,  for  the  time  when  I  could 
just  t4iko  any  one  of  'oni  up  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck  an'  drop 
'im  out  on  the  sidewalk  just  like  you'd  drop  a  strange  cat  is 
pretty  well  ovor  with  nio.  But  this -fellow  come  in  last  ni^t 
au'  sat  awhilo,  an'  I  Wiis  tryin'  to  think  just  where  I'd  seen 
him,  an'  (H>uldn*t  for  the  life  o'  lue,  till  he  rose  up  with  a  sort 
of  a  Mmvrv  snuh\  an'  thon  I  niindeii  well  enough  where  we'd 
mot,    -  in  Sing  Sing,  an'  he  working  at  the  loom  next  to  m& 

'*  Ho  wont  on  so  with  his  sneory  talk  'twas  haid  for  me  to 
nuiko  out  if  ho  was  in  oariiost  or  not, — savin'  how  he  remem- 
U^nni  mo  in  tinu's  way  Imck,  an'  the  way  I  used  to  look, 
how  woll  sot  up  I  sivnunl  to  Ih>  now,  with  me  fine  coat 
goinl  olothos  all  thnmgh,  an*  just  lickin'  me  chops  to  think  what 
a  Ciuufortablo,  oiisy  tinio  I  w;is  havin\  an*  a  chucklin'  to  marif 
wwv  timo  I  told  tho  lifo  I\l  UhI. 

^*'You*t\«  otT  thoi\\*  siiys  I«  risin'  up  so  saddm  that  he 
jumptxl;  ho  thought  uiaylv  I  w;i5  gvnn*  to  hit  him.  'Teiy 
ViHi'rv  otr  thon\  Tlioi\'*s  uumv  u  one  savs  I  lofea  to  tdl  the 
■tory  of  mo  own  lifo,  an*  I  toll  you  au*  them,  as  Fve  often  Mid 
^^<M^  tliere*s  notliiu*  1  w^mldu^t  dv\  if  I  could  aee  me  way 
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dew,  neyer  to  tell  it  again  in  this  world.  Do  you  suppose  if  a 
man  was  set  up  to  his  neck  in  a  sewer,  an'  kept  there  months 
an'  years,  he'd  be  chucklin'  over  it  when  he  got  out !  Faith, 
not  1  He'd  be  apt  to  keep  quiet,  unless  he  saw  some  other  fel- 
low ateppin'  into  the  same  place,  an'  then,  if  he'd  the  heart  of 
a  grasshopper,  h  'd  warn  him  off.  Do  you  think  I'll  ever  stop 
ranemberin'  that  wel^  nigh  thirty  years  o'  my  life  have  gone 
in  deviltry,  an'  no  he  p  for  it !  The  only  comfort  I  take  is  in 
thinkin'  that  if  I  hadn't  been  the  devil's  own  all  that  time,  Fd 
never  know  now  how  to  feel  for  them  that's  in  his  clutch  yet. 
He's  a  mighty  tight  grip  on  you,  me  friend,  an'  many  a  one 
like  you,  an'  you'd  better  come  up  in  front  an'  let  every  soul 
pray  hard  that  you  may  find  it  out  for  yourself.' 

^He  made  for  the  door  then,  an'  won't  come  back  in  a 
hurry.  I  know  his  kind.  It's  a  kind  God  don't  want  and  the 
devO  won't  have.  God  forgive  me  for  sayin'  so,  but  you'd 
think  so  too,  maybe,  if  you'd  had  'em  to  deal  with  an'  could 
never  be  just  certain  whether  they  had  a  soul  or  not.  I  used 
to  my  they  had,  an'  must  be  worked  over,  an'  I  don't  say  now 
they  haven't ;  only  there's  others  more  promisin'  to  spend  your 
strength  on,  an'  Tve  had  to  learn  to  let  his  kind  mostly  alone. 
The  Lord  knows.  He  made  'em,  an'  may  be  He'll  find  out  a 
way  after  a  while.  But  it's  a  poor  show  for  me  to  be  doubtin' 
about  any  human  bein'  when  I've  got  meself  to  remember." 

Jerry  was  sQent,  and  for  a  few  moments  paced  restlessly 
op  and  down  the  fioor  of  the  great  room  over  the  Mission  —  a 
room  which  some  day  is  to  make  a  temporary  home  for  some 
of  the  many  who,  if  kept  from  old  haunts  for  even  a  few  days, 
would  gain  a  strength  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Then,  as 
now,  it  was  simply  an  unpartitioned  space,  far  enough  above 
the  street  to  hold  a  little  sense  of  quiet.  Ivies  ran  over  the 
windows,  and  the  cages  of  two  pet  mocking-birds  were  there, 
—  birds  that  twittered  restlessly  as  the  tall  figure  passed  by, 
and  chirped  impatiently  for  recognition.  It  came  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  doors  of  the  cages  were  opened  and  the  pretty 
ereatarea  perched  on  Jerry's  arm  and  thrust  their  heads 
into  hJa  pooketo  fcnr  crumbs.    Jerry's  face  cleared.    From  soma 
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(ngger  musanoe  an'  loafer  ever  stepped  above  ground.  I  made 
good  hauls,  for  the  river  police  didn't  amount  to  much  in  them 
days,  an'  it  was  pretty  easy  to  board  a  vessel  an'  take  what 
yoQ  pleased.  The  Fourth  Ward  belonged  to  my  kind.  It's  bad 
enough  now,  but  it's  heaven  to  what  it  was  then. 

Now,  I'd  done  enough  to  send  me  to  prison  forty  times 
avearj  an'  I  knew  it,  but  that  didn't  make  it  any  easier  to  go 
there  for  something  I  hadn't  done.  A  crime  was  sworn  on  me 
by  some  that  hated  me  bad  an'  wanted  me  out  o'  the  way. 
Fifteen  years  in  prison  1  That  was  the  sentence  I  got,  an'  I 
not  twenty  years  old.  That  hour  goin'  up  the  river  was  the 
toughest  I'd  ever  come  to.  I  was  mad  with  rage,  but  hand- 
cuffed and  forced  to  keep  quiet.  It  was  in  me  mind  to  kill 
me  keeper,  an'  I  marked  him  then.  '  Wait,'  said  I  to  meself , 
'  I'll  be  even  with  you  some  day  if  I  have  to  hang  for  it.'  An' 
when  I  put  on  the  prison  dress  an'  they  shut  me  in,  I  knocked 
me  head  agin  the  wall,  an'  if  I  dared  I  would  a'  killed  meself. 
At  last  I  made  up  me  mind  I'd  obey  rules  an'  see  if  I  couldn't 
get  pardoned  out,  or  maybe  thereM  come  a  chance  of  escape, 
an'  I  set  me  mind  toward  that. 

I  tried  it  for  two  years ;  learned  to  read,  and  had  a  pile  o' 
cheap  novels  they  let  us  buy;  an'  I  learned  carpet-weavin', 
an'  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  agin  me.  But  then  I  grew 
weakly.  I'd  been  used  to  the  open  air  always,  an'  a  shut-in 
life  told  upon  me.  Then  I  got  ugly  an'  thought  it  was  no  use, 
an'  then  they  punished  me.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  It's 
the  leather  collar  that  holds  an'  galls  you,  an'  you  strapped 
up  by  the  arms  with  your  toes  just  touchin'  the  floor ;  an'  it's 
the  shower-bath  that  leaves  you  in  a  dead  faint  till  another 
dash  brings  you  out.  I've  stood  it  all  an'  cursed  Grod  while  I 
did.  I  was  that  desperate  I  would  have  killed  the  keeper,  but 
I  paw  no  chance  out  even  if  I  did. 

It  was  one  Sunday  morning.  I'd  been  in  prison  five  years. 
I  dragged  meself  into  the  chapel  an'  sat  down.  Then  I  heard 
a  voioe  I  knew,  an'  I  looked  up.  There  by  the  chaplain  was  a 
man  Fd  been  on  a  spree  with  many  an'  many  a  time,  —  Oi  ville 
Gardner.     He  stepped  down  off  the  platform.    ^^My  men^'' 
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ocr:  fA  TO-  iz.  szJ'  i^'  ib«L  be  jAT^d.  till  there  wasn't  a  dry 
er-r  ti-crf*:  h-c:  nzL-e-,  —  I  '■'as  litat  'shamed  to  be  seen  crvin\  but 
I  'jMM%jif\  a:  r.rrr.  a::*  wc^E^dei^  what  had  oome  to  him  to  make 
Lira  ^j  differfrnt.     He  sa^d  a  Terse  that  stmck  me,  an'  when  I 
g^A  ifiV;  Hie  OErll  aj^ai::  I  :«>:ik  down  the  Bible  an^  began  to  hunt 
for  it.     I  read  awLfIr  lill  I  f«>and  somethin*  that  hit  the  Gatbo 
lies,  I  thought :  an"  I  pitched  me  Bible  down  an'  kicked  it  ill 
round  the  oelL     -  Tne  vile  heretics! "  I  savs.     **  That's  the  wif 
thev  show  up  the  Catholics,  is  it  f "    It  was  the  verse  that  says: 
*Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  tima 
some  shall  def^irt  irom.  the  faith«  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils:  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a 
hot  irr^n,  forbidding  to  niarry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  whicli  Gfj<l  hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving 
of  tlierii  wliich  l>elieve  and  know  the  truth.' 

"  ril  have  a  Catholic  Bible,"  says  I,  "an'  not  this  thing thil 
no  (Ic^cifnt  Catholic  wouhl  touch  with  a  ten-foot  pole.''  So  I 
got  ine  a  Catholic  Bible  from  the  library,  but  it  was  pretty 
mucli  the  wiine,  only  more  lumbered  up  with  notes.  I  read 
'em  both,  an'  the  more  I  read  the  more  miserable  I  was. 

I  want^l  to  Im»  different.  I  thought  about  the  new  look  in 
Gardner's  face.  **  What  makes  it  if"  says  I,  "an'  if  he's  differ- 
ent,  why  can't  I  Ik*  {  Now  if  I  send  for  the  priest,  he'll  set  me 
to  (loin'  {H'nance  an'  siiyin'  so  many  prayers,  an'  all  sach  like 
Tile  cliaplain  siiys  Tin  to  l)e  sorry  for  me  sins  an'  ask  God  to 
f<»rgive  me.     Which  is  the  way,  I  wonder?" 

You  wouldn't  think  I'd  'a'  minde<l,  but  if  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple had  Ihhmi  in  me  C(»ll  I  couldn't  'a'  felt  worse  about  prayin'. 
1  knei^knl  down,  ]>lushin'  thjit  hot  as  Td  never  done  in  me  life 
lH»fon\  an'  then  Td  up  a^in;  an'  that's  the  way  it  was  three  or 
four  weeks  till  I  was  just  dt»s|HM'ate.  Then  there  come  a  night 
when  I  said  IM  j^niy  till  s«»in(»  s^Mise  come  to  me,  an'  if  it  didn't 
I'd  never  pray  apiiii.  I  was  that  wt»ak  an'  trembly  I  seemed 
as  if  I  could  die  easv  eiiouirh.  1  kni^lt  then*  an'  waited  between 
the  times  I  i>niye<l.  1  wiuildn't  stir  from  me  knees.  Me  eyefi 
fthuL     I  was  in  an  airnnv,  an'  the  sweat  roUin'  from  mo 
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Ck»  in  big  dropB,  an'  ^Ood  be  meroifal  to  me  a  sinner"  came 
from  me  lips.  Then,  in  a  minute,  something  seemed  to  be  by 
me.  I  heard  a  voice,  or  felt  I  heard  one  plain  enough.  It  said, 
*  My  son,  thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven." 

To  the  day  o*  me  death  Til  think  I  saw  a  light  about  me 
Bi^  gmelled  scMnethin'  sweet  as  flowers  in  the  celL  I  didn't 
know  if  I  was  alive  or  not  I  shouted  out,  ^^  Oh,  praise  God  I 
Godl" 
Shut  your  noise,"  the  guard  said,  going  by.  ^  What's  the 
with  you!" 

**  Fve  found  Christ,"  I  says.    ^  Me  sins  are  all  forgiven  me." 

TU  repcxt  you,"  says  he,  an'  he  took  me  number,  but  he 
d'dnt  report  me. 

Wdl,  then,  seein'  how  it  had  come  to  me,  I  b^;an  to  pray 
for  others.  I  was  quiet  an'  content  all  the  time,  an'  I  believed 
if  it  was  good  tar  me,  God'd  find  a  way  to  let  me  out  c?  prison. 
I  didnt  pray  tar  it  for  two  years,  but  just  woiked  there  to  save 
oihen,  an'  many  a  one  turned  to  a  new  life  an'  stuck  to  it 

Then  at  last  come  a  pardon  when  I'd  been  in  seven  years 
an'  SIX  months  just,  an'  I  came  back  down  the  river  to  New 
Tork. 

Thero  was  never  a  lonesomer  man  alive.  I  wouldn't  go 
bade  to  the  Fourth  Ward,  for  fear  I'd  be  tempted,  an'  so  I 
wanderod  round  tryin'  for  work,  till  one  day  I  met  a  friend, 
an'  he  todc  me  to  a  lager-beer  saloon.  Lager-beer  had  come 
op  sinoe  I  went  up  the  river.  I  didn't  know  it  was  any  more 
Irart  than  root-beer;  they  said  it  wasn't  But  that  first  night 
did  for  me.  Me  head  got  in  a  buzz,  an'  in  a  week  or  two  I 
wanted  scMuethin'  stronger.  I  got  work  in  a  hat«hop,  an'  had 
good  wages,  but  a  strike  come,  an'  I  led  it  an'  lost  the  place. 
It  was  war  time,  an'  I  went  into  the  bounty  business — a  ras- 
cally boainesB  too.  Then  I  had  a  boat  on  the  river  again.  Fd 
bay  aUden  goods  of  the  sailors,  an'  then  make  'em  enlist  for 
fear  o'  bein'  arrested,  an'  I  took  the  bounty.  The  end  o'  the 
war  stopped  this,  an'  then  I  stuck  to  the  river,  buyin'  and  sellin' 
onngg^ed  goods  an'  payin'  all  I  could  in  counterfeit  money. 
Do  JOD  remembar  when  the  Idaho  burned  in  the  East  Hiverf 
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Me  an'  me  partners  rowed  out, — not  to  save  life,  but  to  rob; 
but  when  we  saw  'em  screamin'  in  the  water  we  turned  to  an' 
helped  'em,  though  one  o'  me  partners  in  the  boat  said  we'd 
make  a  pile  pickin'  np  coats  an'  hats. 

Often  an'  often  I  was  shot  at.  Do  yon  think  I  didn't  re- 
member what  I'd  had  given  me,  an'  how  I'd  lost  it  t  I  didnH 
pray,  I  didn^t  dare  to.  I  kept  under  liquor  all  the  time  to  head 
off  thinkin',  for  I  said  God  was  done  with  me,  an'  I  was  bound 
for  liell  sure  an'  certain. 

About  this  time,  one  night  I'd  gone  over  to  Brooklyn  veiy 
drunk,  —  too  drunk  to  do  me  share  o'  the  work  we'd  laid  out 
for  that  night,  an'  as  me  partner  boarded  the  ship  we  w&t 
after  I  slipiKnl  an'  fell  overboard  an'  went  under  like  a  shot 
An  eildy  carried  me  off,  and  the  boat  went  another  way.  I 
knew  I  was  drownin',  for  I  went  down  twice,  an'  in  me  ex- 
tremity I  calle<l  on  God  though  I  felt  too  mean  to  do  it.  It 
seemeii  as  if  I  was  lifted  up  an'  the  boat  brought  to  me.  I  gel 
hold  of  it  somehow,  I  don't  just  know  how.  The  water  had 
soliored  mo.  When  I  was  in  it,  I  heard,  plain  as  if  a  voioo 
sjK>ke  to  me,  '•e/r/vy,  youve  hen  saved  for  the  l€tst  time.  Go 
out  on  that  river  agin  an'  you'll  never  have  another  chancft'* 

I  was  mail.  I  wont  homo  an'  drank  an'  drank  an'  drank. 
I  was  soildon  with  drink,  an'  as  awful  lookin*  a  case, —  more 
so,  than  vou'vo  ovor  laiil  ovos  on.  An'  oh,  the  misery  o'  me 
thoughts.  It  was  iho  John  Allon  oxcitement  then,  an'  I  heard 
ilio  sinjrin'  an'  was  si».'k  with  romomlvrin',  an'  yet  drinldn'  day 
an'  niirht  to  dnv.vn  it  all. 

A  city  niissionarv  oanio  in  ono  day  to  the  house  on  Chettj 
Strwt  wlioA*  I  UvmU^l,  Ho  slu^sl  a  bit  when  he  saw  me  at 
tho  ti^p  »>'  liio  stairs  a  !u.i*l  !:ko  a  lUt^p,  an'  an  old  red  shiit. 
HoM  K>^::  p::».'::i\l  *ii^\v".  sMi'N  !»v  t\'l!ors  like  me,  and  Fd  a 
dor:o  ::  T:u*s«''.r  »^rvv.  I  I '.:-;:  ^^:r.l  wi.ilo  he  went  in  a  room, 
■'•■^'x*.r'  VMX  S^  iu'  .-0':!^:  c  :  ■'■  *  -t  j-'^'  '»r"  h';*nost  work«  an'  when 
-^"'  v'^  WW  -r::  1  :.'M  ".  ••":  v  .  ;i-.  .\<'vt>i  :no  to  step  oat  on  the 
rviv. ■•..,..,.  ::,.  ^- .:  ,,:■:, -.n  ^-n;  ■  .v.-s  :;..i:  e^'il-Iookin*  lie  wis 
^*^:  :  .^'  :•:•■,  a-:*  l.o  .•'.:i\':  x*v '^^  -!..::  I  :::^:hl  d«x  So  oaft  CD 
•^^  **?vi:   I  -Aor.:,  .i:-.'  L'.o   uvk  :...   >:r-i-.^h:  :o  the  Howmrd 
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IGanon,  an'  there  we  had  a  long  talk,  an'  a  gentleman  wanted 
me  to  sign  the  pledge.  ^'It's  no  use,"  says  I;  '^I  shall  break 
iV*  "Ask  Qod  to  keep  you  from  breaking  it,"  he  said.  1 
thought  a  minute,  an'  then  I  signed  it  an'  went  home.  Me 
partnOT  was  there,  an'  he  laughed  himself  hoarse  when  I  told 
him.  He  had  a  bottle  o'  gin  in  his  hand  that  very  minute. 
••Yoal"  he  says.  "Here,  drink!"  I  took  the  glass  an' 
drank.  "  That's  the  last  glass  I'll  ever  take,"  says  I.  "  Yes," 
says  he,  "  till  the  next  one." 

Fd  hardly  swallowed  it  when  who  should  come  in  but  the 
missionary.  We  went  out  together,  an'  I  told  him  I  was  dead 
broke  an'  hungry,  an'  I  would  have  to  go  on  the  river  again 
onoe  more  anyhow.  "Jerry,"  says  he,  "before  you  shall  ever 
do  that  again  I'll  take  off  this  coat  an'  pawn  it."  The  coat 
was  thin  an'  old.  I  knew  he  was  poor,  an'  it  went  to  me  heart 
that  he'd  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  He  went  away  a  liiinute, 
an'  when  he  come  back  he  brought  me  fifty  cents.  An'  he 
kep'  on  helpin'.  He  followed  me  up  day  after  day,  an'  at  last 
one  night  at  his  house,  where  he'd  had  me  to  tea  an'  there  was 
Bingin'  and  prayin'  afterwards,  I  prayed  meself  once  more,  an' 
bdieved  I  should  be  forgiven.  There  wasn't  any  shoutin'  this 
time,  but  there  was  quiet  an'  peace. 

It  was  a  hard  pull.  I  got  work  now  and  then,  but  more 
often  not.  An'  then  everybody  thought  I  was  shammin' 
for  what  I  could  get  out  of  it.  I  didn't  wonder,  an'  I  helped  it 
along  by  doing  what  you'd  never  believe, —  I  caved  in  again. 
Three  times  I  was  drunk,  an'  do  you  know  what  did  it? 
Tobacco.  That's  why  I'm  so  do\vn  on  tobacco  now.  Chew 
an'  smoke,  an'  there'll  be  a  steady  cravin'  for  somethin',  an' 
mostly  it  ends  in  whiskey.  A  man  that  honestly  wants  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  in  him  has  got  to  be  clean,  I  tell  you,  inside 
an'  out  He's  got  to  shut  down  on  all  his  old  dirty  tricks, 
or  he's  gone.    That's  the  way  I  found  it. 

I  was  married  by  this  time  to  Maria,  an'  she's  been  Grod's 
help  from  that  day  to  this,  an'  often  we  talked  about  some  way 
to  get  at  the  poor  souls  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  We  were 
doin'  day's  work,  both  of  us,  an'  poor  as  poor  could  be.    But 
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WO  Miiil,  **  Why  liavo  wo  both  been  used  to  fllth  an'  naatineBi^ 
air  all  vl^\  if  not  so^s  to  know  how  to  help  some  others  oat  of 
it.*^  An'  Olio  day  I  had  a  sort  o'  vision.  I  thought  we  bsd 
a  housi^  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  an'  a  big  bath,  an'  a  stream 
o'  )HH)plo  coniin'  in.  I  washed  'em  outside  an'  the  Lord 
wusIuhI  \nn  inside,  an'  I  cried  as  I  thought,  *^Oh,  if  I  ooold 
only  do  that  for  Josus*  sake."  ^^  Do  it  for  one  if  you  cant  for 
nion\**  ssiid  Maria,  an'  that's  the  way  we  b^^n  in  an  old  rook- 
ery of  a  hiHisi\  in  one  room,  an'  a  little  sign  hung  oat, 

•THE  HELPING  HAND  FOR  MSX." 

YouM  never  In^lieve  how  many  that  sign  drew  in.  Wo  did 
what  we  i\nild«  an*  when  Thanksgivin'  Day  came,  friends  ga\t 
lis  a  ^hhI  ilinner  for  ixlL  Afterwanls  there  was  a  meeting  an* 
it  was  so  blesfikxl  we  weiv  moved  to  sav  thev  should  all  come 
the  next  ni^ht.  Fnnu  that  day  to  this, —  first  in  the  M 
buiKiin\  an'  then  in  this*  the  new  one, —  there's  been  a  meeCiii' 
every  ni^l'^t  in  the  year,  an*  now  it's  hundreds* — ^res,  thoosandi 

-  tliac  can  siiy  the  ^Vater  Siivec  Mission  was  their  hdp  to 
a  new  lit\\ 

lX*y  a;i*  jii^rh:  we  work. — ycHi  know  how.  My  life  is 
slowly  b;::  <ur\»Ly  p.^-,!:*  t'rv^iu  t:u\  I  feel  iu  but  lirin*  or  dyin* 
i5*s  :he  I orvi's.  A.l  ::u^*  veAr^  He  has  heUi  me«  bat  I  don't 
know  v,o\\  b.::  ::-ji:  I\i  h^vo  fjkl'eci  AtPiia  if  I  hadn^  been 
jv>  bttsy  hol^iv/  vv\  :o  o^V^rs.     Av/  zbjkfs  :hie  way  to  keep  men, 

-  *i*c  Vtv,  :v'  w.\rx  r":-.-;^  :v.:r.-::e  z.>:y  say  cher^  siek  o'  the 
v<^i  vici,v>s.  >:ar^  '":*.v,  :••  •.••.;'.',  .'*,  <•. •".■.■oixiiv  ^iase.     To«  see  when 

•  «  • 

y\HJLT  Si;.-*,  -hi  •.•>:  ;.-.  ?>.\  ■..■■v^v;/  :.;  i^c  ;&s  *»wt  wrecch  an* 
s^..^  \....  ...^ .  .■^,..  .•  .^  .-^  :;:.;■>;'>  ?■;  ::.•.•••:  f:ry\Hzr  c41  Cricks^  an* 

?•"  "k'l.:'::  ••        :r-.   '.   •.  ici--  .'vc't.:  T^ik.  a  BBW«ftCh  teflia* 

-^  -•'••/  I.'*  1".  I.'.;-  ':.*y>  .••;■;  >.•■-:.     C':.  ^iiien**^  Mnas  if  ooe 
-M:  K-rii- V    :.;•        V"  ■•  T.  I.  '.J     -.  m:  y  ;*i  .V-'ii*^  k30W  t&rere  azB^t 

^Tfcjr    ;,i,;^ ^  .,.  ^.      .'  J  .    ^ ,    :  ••    n  ii»  SmC    Tint's 

"^  v.;    <.,"     i"     .        ^-  •.'.   L3^  pUfcilt.      TbtfTC*S 

^l»».->     •*.„      ;^^^.     ^,..^  -»..--■       I--         .     ;•;.-.    I    'jifcVV   tt>  (ih>  2, 

*i^V«ii     :*>i*s.     ...iji.K    S-'V'      ■■'•.■     ■'^■•>    •■-•*-     I'-'O 
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long  as  tongae  can  move,  may  I  never  be  ashamed  to  tell 
what  Tve  been  saved  from. 

This  was  Jerry's  story  in  the  days  m  which  Water  Street 
itill  ooonted  him  its  peculiar  product  and  property.  Even  then 
his  eyes  haditomed  toward  a  haunt  of  vice  not  so  plain  to  the 
outward  eye,  but  as  full  of  need  as  any  den  in  the  lower  wards 
erf  the  city,  the  Cremome  Garden,  on  Thirty-second  Street.  To 
the  ordinary  passer-by  there  were  few  indications  that  the 
region  needed  him ;  but  Jerry  knew,  and  after  long  discussion 
and  much  opposition  the  Cremorne  Mission  was  opened  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  work.  Such  a  life  as  Jerry  led  in  the  days 
(rf  his  wickedness  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  had  long  been  ailing  and 
knew  that  his  call  home  would  come  suddenly.  On  the  day 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  That  night 
he  was  taken  with  a  severe  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  While 
expecting  every  moment  would  be  his  last,  he  said  in  an  almost 
inimdible  voice  to  one  of  the  converts  of  the  Mission,  pointing 
upwards  as  he  spoke,  '^  It's  all  right."  He  was  too  weak  to  say 
more.    Another  hemorrhage  came,  and  his  spirit  took  its  flight. 

On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  Broadway  Tabernacle 
was  thronged  by  a  vast  audience  assembled  to  pay  a  last  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  dead.  Hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain 
entrance.  Prominent  clergymen  conducted  the  solemn  and 
affecting  service,  and  the  Tabernacle  choir  sang  with  tender 
pathos^ 

••We,  too,  must  come  to  the  river  side. 
One  by  one,  one  by  one  ; 
We're  nearer  its  brink  each  evening  tide, 
One  by  one,  one  by  one." 

For  two  hours  a  constant  stream  of  friends  passed  by  the 
coffin  to  take  a  last  look  at  Jerry's  face. 

During  the  services  a  gentleman  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tabernacle,  when  a  shabby -looking  old  man, 
who  had  been  lounging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  ap- 
proached and  said: 


^i  -^C-D   ^t'sR    :Hju??Y''i   VniZCHXSG  TBIBUTS. 

'.^.1-,  ..'.iXfrtrr  VIA  r.immxT  J.xi.7.  •ixpectm^  an  ontiinelT 
^f,»y;t,  :' r  li.v.s.  ?:.:-  -.iie  i'i  m:in  iaiiL  •' Fv^*  heenl  it's  the 
r.'j;:.'  'i..r.^;  .,  ,»-r..:  ."'.•.vrri  ir.«i  ?ii^ii  :«.■  pat  on.  the  c«:»d5ii  of  any 
^rii,  »';.fi  <  .:.".  ^"  .«.■<:  *•-  .y  '•-  "^-^i^  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  Fve 
//A  'f.r^:  .-.ii'i.^-i  '.t  :z  'jC  z-x.     Eiiz  ^iiere's  somethin*  here  for 

Hi',  Ny,!i  '.iT  i.i-  -.rfxi.  -MZZr^r*^:  hac  a^s  he  spoke*  and  felt  in  it 
•'/.J.  '.r':i..:...r.^' :..'.i:V:r-.  "I:  ^.ir/:  no  ^rreac  shaJces,**  he  said, 
HA  i.i-  *f,*„'.  v."  .J.  ..*.*!-:  o=;ri-  h  *ji  white  flowers.  Then  loddng 
'j;..  ,:-■:  ';.'/  ./f.  ^;  ."'-:::.«]  ifi  tTi-:  i';ii>:  of  his  listener  approval  or  dis- 
,i|.j.r«>.-ii.  i.*:  •■'.  *!ri'.  on.  ».[H.»iMtri--tLL-LLily :  ""They're  no  great 
■■.i..iLr-:.  I  ;i.l»,.v.  at.'i  f  '-.p^i't  tiirrv  lii^ivn't  Set  off  the  roses  and 
fi.jfii'.  r.'  fi  ixoj,!'-  -»ri'l-  Tin  ;l  \t^ntr  man.  you  know,  but  when 
J  lir#ffj  ,ir..Uir:  .v;i.-.  iT' ;'»♦•.  r  iTr-ts  up  iinJ  savs  to  mvself, '  Go 
«iri  ,iri»l  t\n  vAiiit'rs  Ui.^\i'i\'\}h':  ihiit's  the  wav  folks  do  whenthev 
\Miu\   to  show  ;i.  *l»';wl  Mian's  tlono  a  heap  for 'em.'     So  there 

'I  hi'>,    A  en-  liarMh-'l  to  th**  ush»T. 

•  \iiil  uli»-n  you  (hop  *»-m  with  the  rest,  though  they  ain't 
fiii  ioimI  ■.h.iL*-,."  hr  ;Hl<l«*«i,  with  tlie  old  a]X)logetic  look, 
••.I.  ri ', .  V.  Iio  \\.i.,  my  Irirmi,  Ml  know,"  and  his  voice  trembled; 

■'  III    II  I.  nii^\   rlM\   ii»tni'  Ironi  ohl  .[in*  Chappy/' 

■  \\  h.ir  (li<l  hf  «!•»  li»r  voii  f '"  his  listener  ventured. 
••  \  I'li-.i!  ili-.il,"  I  III'  i>ii|  man  rrplinl.  ''But  it's  long  ago 
II  .\\  M\  I'll  li.i'l  :*«'ni'  i.»  ihr  h.nl,  anil  was  dvin'  without  ever 
I  I.  I.-  ti«»  ill!-  f.-r.jt.  I  i:i»t  annnul  drunk,  but  it  sobered  me, 
I!-. I  1  }iii.t!r-l  .: >>i>it;  to  iiiiiu  Up  si>m<' i:(nkI  man.  They  asked 
1?    .»-.■   wi'i!    '..  s:-,.!m    >r'!.»..|   a:ul  ail  that.     O'  course  she 

li-.i"  I       l!'-\\  .  ■:  I   •;..   ;» :,-■':     Wi'il.  thov  called  her  names, 

.1 .1  .:  .    w  . .  1       M  .'*  ■..  .'r;i   I  w.!:t  away  broken-hearted, 

\.    .M  I  .^.''  -■    ■   •  ■  •. .    ■'■!    '.■'  'A''::  ii"Tne  with  me  and 

% ..■..:■■■  s    ■    \       S'-  « i-i  w.>fililii't  be  rough  on 

I  !','.  ■       i    .\  Siit;  i.lietl  then,  but  I 

•  •■ 

■  IV  ;    '  ■  •   \        ■•    •      ■ 
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Tbo  poor  old  wreck  coold  not  be  prerailed  upon  to  enter, 
and  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  little  banch  of  flowers 
oovkl  not  reach  the  casket.  The  choice  floral  emblenis  that 
covered  Jerry's  coffin 
eoold  not  be  sweeter  to 
tbe  dead  than  that  simple  I 
(rffering  of  a  bonch  of  \ 
wSted  white  flowers. 

How  did  it  fare  with 
the  deserted  Mission  on 
Water  Street  after  Jeny 
gave  his  time  to  the  Cre- 
mome  Mission  is  often 
asked.  "  Deserted  "  is  not 
the  word.  Aa  long  as  he 
lired  he  Tisited  it  often,  P 
and  there  was  no  altera-  J 
tkn  in  methods  and  only  ' 
the  most  temptmvry  dimi- 
naboti  of  interest.  One  of  tablet  to  the  kkmobt  of  jerht  it aci.et 
the  most  earnest  workers  «"  ""  ''"J-  "•'  ^"^  ^^"^  "»==t 
in  the  old  Mission  took  en- 
tire charge,  but  another  whose  day  was  yet  to  come,  and  who 
stands  for  one  of  the  most  effectual  pieces  of  work  accom- 
plished in  the  Cremome  Mission,  to-day  fills  Jerr)''8  place  in 
Water  Street  as  hardly  another  could  do.  The  story  of  Water 
Street  would  be  incomplete  without  some  portion  of  this  his- 
tory, as  oniqae  in  its  way  as  Jerr}''8. 

It  is  the  story  of  two,  not  one,  though  but  one  has  chosen 
Water  Street  as  his  field.  A  log  cabin  in  Ohio  n-as  the  home 
into  which  both  were  bom,  but  it  was  a  cabin  like  many 
another  of  that  re^on,  —  the  home  of  Xew  England  emigrants, 
the  mother  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  and  both  parents  edu- 
cated, self-respecting  members  of  the  little  conimunitv.  Here 
the  two  Hadley  brothers  were  bom,  and  here  till  eighteen 
jean  <rfd  the  younger  kept  his  promise  to  his  mother  that 
tobacco  and  liqQ(»'  should  be  untouched.    The  older  one  had 


«^ 


faff*iit7  ^ji0:  '.fir  nni  zjtt 


A  f-**n-:-  r  ij-.  -TM  -iit*:  ndLar  i!  last  oaansrr^  icU  ne  ks 
y^'r^y.  t*>^*  ^  tr.i>5^ft:  '^ .  na^  urku  if  I  fii  mc  saK.  aad  that  ks 

4k  5*--  :-«...*  ;jr-.v  luiii  :iv:  r:  v.  zlj  Iq*  ^ai  dnak.     Will  I  efcr 

'if'MMT,    «'.-:  *.^-^  >^rl    '.;%l11.-^   11.  aCfi   ^>JC  fall   Ifc-wnnniiwinii       Mt 

tufK:,0^  '.j^s  4  t.v^n  :.,v-^  ifr-^  ">^,  'zjbjp^j  in  ignoranoe  of  my 
x,u.     I  '/ikA  ^TflTJiv  f .-•'.rr.  .-.''rrr-rr  :Lai  dar.  bat  her  last  votds  were, 

iJy  t./.«:  Ji,*j«:  r,f  r-.y  t'lt^ti  infAher.  I  vowed  never  to  drink 
h4fh.iu.  h'it  if)  t./iftfr^:  rJav-i  yi'rid^i  to  the  temptadoo.  Itwaatliai 
fur  onJy  /^/:a^jor]ai.  My  father  died«  and  I  began  the  atndy  of 
ttii^lu'.itu'.  with  thf;  villa^;  drxrtor,  who  was  hitn^f  a  heavy 
tinuUtTf  t.|)oij^}j  a  hrilliarit  rnernljer  of  the  profession.  Both  of 
liH  wirrit,  flown  Hwiftly,  the  drx!;tor  soon  drinking  tiimaftlf  (o 
.li'iith  I  tfrft,  t}j(:  |ihuM!,  and  after  a  little  experienoe  as  travel- 
ing Hiili'finiiin,  lirranif!  a  professional  gambler,  and  for  fifteen 
yrMiii  riillowi'd  MiJH  lifi^     In  1870  I  came  to  New  York,  where 

I  liiid  II.  IliH*  |HHiilion  offiTHl  mo,  which  I  soon  lost.  Delirium 
fnnnhH  riitiii'  iiinro  tliaii  once,  and  in  spite  of  a  strong  eonsli- 
hiiiiiM  tiii^  I  lino  wwH  riNU'hiHl  when  I  know  that  death  must  sMn 

irfiiilt 

( hio  'I'liiviihiy  rvi'iiin^  I  sjit  in  a  siiloon  in  Harlem,  a  honie- 
livin.  iiiiMiilli«-.i,  d\iii^;:  (h'uiikard.  1  lt;ui  ])awnod  or  sold  every- 
iliiii^'.  iliiii  \M>iild  iirin^;;  drink.  I  I'oidd  not  sleep  nnlesa  I  was 
diniil.  I  li:iil  ii«>(  iMtiMi  t'i>i' d:iys,  and  for  four  nights  preced- 
i\\\\  I  \\i\\\  •iiiiti'ii'tl  uiili  ^isH'^itiri  trtnu'tu^^  or  the  horrors,  froD 
nnilnu;lii  till  imimiimu;      |  had  ofion  s;ud«  *^I  wiU  never  be  a 

II  onp  I  \\\\\  n«'\(M  )s'  ri^'Mi'T'tsl  Wlion  that  time  oomeS|if 
\\  \*\\^\  d»s^•..  I  \\\\\  ti'ul  ,1  !;i»«j'.v'  ".•i  till*  Iv^itom  of  the  river." 
\*\\\  \\\x-  I  .v!\l  N^*  .•'.\l*'*\si  '.  \\'..\'.  \\  ./".  \\\.\\  lime  did  come  I  was 
ii%«i  aIhU*  i««  \%.«'.k  :i  .:u.^i-..*:  *•!  Cw  \\'.\\  :o  :ho  river.    Aa  I  sat 
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tliere  thinkmgy  I  seemed  to  feel  some  great  and  mighty  pres- 
ence. I  did  not  know  then  what  it  was.  I  walked  up  to  the 
bar,  and  pounding  it  with  my  fist  till  I  made  the  glasses  rattle, 
I  said  I  would  never  take  another  drink  if  I  died  in  the  street, 
and  I  felt  as  though  that  would  happen  before  morning. 

Something  said,  ^  If  you  want  to  keep  this  promise  go  and 
have  yourself  locked  up."  I  went  to  the  nearest  station  house 
and  had  myself  locked  up.  I  was  put  in  a  narrow  cell,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  demons  that  could  find  room  came 
into  that  plaee  with  me.  This  was  not  aU  the  company  I  had 
eith^.  No,  that  dear  Spirit  that  came  to  me  in  the  saloon 
was  present  and  said,  ^'  Pray." 

I  did  pray,  and  kept  on  praying.  When  I  was  released  I 
foand  my  way  to  my  brother's  house,  where  every  care  was 
given  me.  While  lying  in  bed  the  admonishing  spirit  never 
left  me,  and  when  I  arose  the  following  Sunday  morning  I  felt 
that  that  day  would  decide  my  fate.  Toward  evening  it  came 
into  my  hetd  to  go  over  to  the  Cremome  Mission  and  hear 
Jerry  Mc  Adey. 

I  went.  The  house  was  packed,  and  with  great  difficulty  I 
made  my  way  to  the  space  near  the  platform.  There  I  saw 
the  apostle  to  the  drunkard  and  outcast,  Jerry  McAuley.  He 
loae  and  aWid  deep  silence  told  his  experience.  There  was 
aomething  about  this  man  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  and 
I  foimd  myself  saying,  ^'  I  wonder  if  Qod  can  save  me." 

1  listened  to  the  testimony  of  many  who  had  been  saved 
from  mm,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  saved  or 
die  right  there.  When  the  invitation  to  kneel  for  prayer  was 
gimi  I  knelt  down  with  quite  a  crowd  of  drunkards.  I  was  a 
total  stranger,  but  I  felt  I  had  sympathy,  and  it  helped  me 
Jerry  made  the  first  prayer.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  He  said, 
"Dear  Saviour,  won't  you  look  down  on  these  poor  souls? 
They  need  your  help.  Lord ;  they  can't  get  along  without  it. 
BloMCid  JesQS,  these  poor  sinners  have  got  themselves  into  a 
bad  hola  Won't  you  help  chem  out !  Speak  to  them.  Lord. 
1>o^  for  Jeans'  sake.    Amen." 

Thea  Jerry  said,  ^^  Now,  aU  keep  on  your  knees,  and  keep 
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after  I  had  been  working  with  all  my  might  for  four  years  in 
the  Cremome,  and  here  I  am  settled  with  my  wife  and  two 
other  missionaries,  one  of  whom  ever}^body  in  the  ward  knows 
as  well  as  ever  they  knew  Jerry.  "  Mother  Sherwood  "  they 
all  call  her.  We  run  low  in  funds  often,  for  it  costs  $4,000 
a  year  to  carry  on  the  work.  When  a  man  starts  on  a  better 
Hfe  the  odds  are  often  against  him,  and  he  must  be  helped  for 
awhile  with  food,  clothing,  and  whatever  else  may  be  wanted. 

Saturday  night  is  "coffee  night"  at  the  Mission  room. 
Many  a  poor  discouraged  fellow,  who  has  been  looking  for 
work  and  found  none,  and  gone  on  short  commons  a  whole 
week,  drifts  in  here  on  Saturday  afternoon,  knowing  that  he  will 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  in  the  evening.  There  are 
plenty  of  bummers  and  tramps  in  our  Saturday  night  crowd, 
and  some  a  good  deal  worse  than  either,  too.  We  weed  out  a 
few,  but  we  try  to  keep  nearly  all,  for  who  knows  what 
may  come  to  them?  Empty  cups  are  placed  on  the  seats «  and 
each  man  picks  one  up  as  he  sits  down,  and  patiently  waits  for 
hoorB.  At  seven  o'clock  our  own  workers  carry  the  big  coffee- 
pots among  the  audience,  and  laugh  for  joy  as  they  see  the 
look  on  some  of  the  faces.  The  men  begin  to  pile  in  by  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  though  our  service  does  not 
bcigin  till  half-past  seven.  Time  is  of  no  account  with  them, 
you  know,  and  the  room  is  packed  full  in  half  an  hour. 
We  are  often  obliged  to  lock  the  doors  and  turn  the  rest  away- 
Many  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  After  lunch  we  have  a  service 
of  song,  followed  by  an  experience  meeting,  lasting  till  half- 
past  nine,  when  the  men  depart.  Most  of  them  sleep  in  cheap 
lodging-rooms  or  police  station-houses,  though  some  walk  the 
streets  all  night.  On  several  cold  nights  this  winter  we  let 
^me  of  them  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  Mission  room  all  night. 
Coffee  night  is  one  of  our  institutions,  and  always  draws  a  big 
crowd,  though  generally  a  pretty  tough  one. 

No  matter  how  dirty,  how  \icious,  how  depraved  a  man 
may  be,  he  will  find  a  welcome  here.  We  will  take  him  down 
stairs  and  wash  him.  If  he  is  sick  we  will  have  a  doctor 
for  him,  or  get  him  into  a  hospital,  and  we  won't  lose  sight  of 
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him,  and  we  will  bury  him  if  he  dies.    There  is  hope  for  all  ci 
them  if  they  once  begin  to  pray. 

Plainly  Jerry  has  found  such  a  saccessor  as  he  himself  would 
h&ve  chosen,  and  the  work  he  loved  goes  on  as  he  would  have 
had  it.  The  doors  of  the  little  Mission  swing  inward  for 
all  comers,  and  the  voices  of  men  who  have  found  here  refuge 
and  hope  are  always  sending  out  into  the  night  the  call, — 

"  Calling  now  to  thee,  prodigal. 

Calling  now  to  thee, 
Thou  hast  wandered  far  away. 

But  He's  calling  now  to  thee." 
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WHY  "  Slaughter  "  Alley,  who  shall  say,  since  among  its 
inhabitants  not  one  can  tell.  No  map  of  New  York 
holds  the  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants reports  that  it  was  once  Butcher  Alley  one  may  conclude 
two  things:  either  that  more  than  one  murder  done  at  this 
point  has  given  it  right  to  the  name,  or  that  it  has  arisen  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  —  the  babies,  who  die  here 
in  summer  like  rats  in  a  hole.  And  in  the  old  days,  when  this 
whole  seething,  turbulent  spot  was  quiet  meadows  sloping  to 
the  East  River,  there  may  have  been,  as  vague  tradition  in- 
dicates, an  actual  slaughter-house,  cleaner,  we  will  warrant, 
than  any  successor  found  to-day. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  has  established  its  right  to  per- 
manence, and  the  alley  shall  make  its  revelation  of  what  one 
form  of  New  York  tenement-house  has  for  its  occupants. 

To  <Mie  familiar  with  the  story  of  old  New  York,  Roose- 
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Surt,  thin,  an'  I  wouldn't  be  livin'  anj-where  else  at  all, 
for  whin  wan  is  a  bit  unstiddy,  an'  there's  no  knowin'  where 
the  feet'll  be  landin'  him,  shure  it's  the  walls  that  holds  ye, 
an'  there's  no  fallin'.  Long  life  to  the  alley,  an'  bad  'cess  to 
thim  that  talks  o'  lavin'  its  walls  low,  sez  I." 

The  doctor  who  comes  to  the  Mission  once  or  twice  weekly 
18  a  gentle-looking  woman,  a  little  beyond  middle  life,  who 
devotes  a  large  share  of  her  time  and  professional  service  to 
the  poor  of  this  wretched  locality  without  the  least  expecta- 
tion of  reward  save  the  approbation  of  Him  who  said,  ^^  Inas- 
moch  as  ve  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ve  have  done 
Tt  unto  me." 

**  If  you  want  to  know  how  some  of  the  poor  souls  in  the 
alley  have  to  live  and  die,  come  ^vith  me,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day.    ^  It  is  safe  enough  now,  but  ten  years  ago  not  the  brav- 

would  have  gone  up  that  alley  alone.  Even  now  they 
kick  a  missionary  down  stairs,  or  you  encounter  a 
drunken  pair  clinching  and  rolling  at  their  leisure  from  top 
to  bottom*  Bat  we  can  go  up  safely,  though  I  warn  you 
befofchand  of  the  smells.  Often,  well-seasoned  as  I  am,  I 
have  to  ran  oat  to  the  hallway  and  lean  over  the  stairs  for  a 
l*reath  of  something  a  shade  less  nauseous.    Come." 

Standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  alley,  I  hesitated  and 

shrank  instinctively  from  further  attempt  to  penetrate  the 

mvsteries  of  these  shadows.     Over  the  stones,  slimv  with  inde- 

acribable  filth,  we  picked  our  way  through  garbage  and  refuse 

of  everv  order.    Above,  a  frowsv  woman  looke<l  out  with  an 

oath,  followed  by  more  as  a  neighl)or's  head  emerged  from  the 

window  below  and  tossed  back  a  reply  which  evidently  meant 

the  re-opening  of  old  hostilities.     The  voices  had  risen  to  a 

shriek  as  we  entere<l  the  low  door  at  the  end  of  the  allev  and 

began  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  on  which  s<jinetliing  moved, 

shrinking  close  to  the  wall,  damp  with  the  exhalations  from 

privy  and  sewer.     It  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  that  it 

was  a  girlish  figure  waiting  silently  for  us  to  pass  on,  but  the 

doctor  paused.    The  girl  had  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 

bent  still  lower  as  the  doctor  said,'- 


94  "mcrtherin'  dinxis," 

makin*  it  wid  me  own  hiinils.  A  bit  a"  ilogant  beef,  an'  tav 
strong  enoujfli  tu  Himt  an  pfTfr.  That'll  kii|)e  her  up  an"  take 
her  tlirougli  tlio  day,  Imt  site's  set  as  ever,  she  won't  gu  to  Los 
pital.  an'  small  blame  to  her.  Ye  needn't  worry.  Doctor  deai 
Me  eye  is  on  her,  an'  on  that  iiuirtherin'  villain  of  a  Dinnin 
that's  ilhnink  ii|i  every  stick  o"  fiiniitiire,  an'  may  it  choke  liin'. 
unbeknownst  an'  stick  foivver  in  the  evil  thnwt  of  him.  Take 
a  peep  at  Tiiu  as  you  go  by.  Doc- 
tor dear,  an'  all  tbo  Kiints  make 
yer  bed  for  it.  It's  naught  elv 
I've  tpjl  but 
a  wish,  an' 
thim's  plenty 
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savoriness.  In  the  back  room  three  lads,  also  asleep,  lay  across 
a  bed,  and  on  the  floor  was  stretched  a  woman,  her  sodden 
face,  with  a  great  braise  over  one  eye,  indicating  what  kind  of 
orgie  had  been  held  there.    The  doctor  closed  the  door. 

At  the  top  of  the  house  we  entered  a  low  and  narrow  room 
under  the  eaves;  the  bed  was  pushed  as  far  as  it  would  go 
against  the  sloping  wall ;  a  chair  or  two,  a  small  table,  and  a 
tiny  cooking-stove,  over  which  a  man  bent  stirring  something 
in  a  saucepan,  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room.  So  deadly 
and  heavy  was  the  smell,  as  the  door  opened,  that  a  mighty 
effort  was  necessary  before  I  could  enter  at  all. 

*^  She's  a  grain  easier,  but  only  a  grain,"  said  the  man,  com- 
ing forward  and  addressing  the  doctor.  ^^  She's  been  prayin' 
to  be  released,  if  it's  the  Lord's  will,  an'  I've  come  to  be  willin'. 
Look  at  her." 

The  bandages  had  been  removed,  and  I  saw  a  pamful  sight; 
cancer  of  the  face  and  head ;  yet  life  enough  in  the  poor  lips  to 
smile  in  the  doctor's  face. 

"Tm  most  through,  ain't  I?"  she  whispered.  "O,  I 
hope  so ;  I  want  to  go,  but  I'm  ^villin'  to  wait." 

**  Yea,  you  are  almost  throurfi,"  answered  the  kind  voice  of 
the  doctor.     "  You  have  only  a  day  or  two  longer." 

The  man  knelt  by  the  bed,  shaking  with  sobs,  and  the  doc- 
tor prayed  for  release,  for  patience  and  strength  to  bear  what- 
ever psdn  must  still  be  borne. 

"  That  does  me  good,"  the  dying  woman  whispered.  "  Come 
to-morrow  an'  every  day  till  I'm  gone." 

With  a  pressure  of  the  wasted  hand  we  hurried  down  the 
stairs. 

'•  I  thought  you  would  faint,"  the  doctor  said,  as  we  reached 
the  street  and  the  wind  blew  up  cool  from  the  river.  "  Stand 
still  a  minute.     Yonre  trembling." 

*•  Why  does  not  such  a  case  as  that  go  to  the  hospital  ?  "  I 
asked,  when  the  fresh  air  had  brought  back  color  and  voice. 
"  She  could  at  least  have  decent  comfort  there." 

"  We  wanted  her  to,  but  her  husband  wouldn't  hear  to  it. 
He  wanted  to  be  near  the  Mission,  and  so  did  she,  and  she  said 


LTJKKIKQ   IK  DARCNBSSi 


"III  tnml)le  again,  Sophy  ?    "Wliy  didn't  you  cometomeJ 
Yiiii  |>nimis»>d." 

']')icii  kIr'  gave  a  little  cry  and  mshcnl  tlirough  the  darknes 


f'*r  th...l<H.r  l.-|..«.  A  >liurlliri-  sl-i-  i.M,AVi-,\  li.^r.  It  wj^i  a 
jmaii  wh..  h;i.|  hivii  liM-kin-  111  >..iii,-  null-  ;.I...v.-.  arid  ivh,,  iM 
'***  the  shaky  slaii-n.il  us  Im-  .l.->oii.l.-.i.  l.M.kiii^'  lui-k  f..r  a 
momint.  with  nn  .■vW   irlaiico  full  rathw  than  stvii.     I  »'i  die 
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next  flight — darker,  if  that  were  possible,  than  the  last — 
three  or  four  children  were  quarreling,  with  oaths  caught  from 
their  elders  and  used  with  a  horrible  fluency.  One  of  them 
caught  at  the  doctor's  hand  as  she  psussed. 

"  Mammy's  lookin'  for  you,"  she  said.  "  She's  crazy  most, 
an'  Fve  been  watchin'  for  you." 

"Who  wouldn't  be  crazy  in  such  a  hole?"  another  voice 
answered  out  of  the  darkness,  and  another  form  appeared  from 
above  and  felt  its  way  toward  us. 

"Who,  indeed?"  the  doctor  murmured  under  her  breath, 
but  made  no  pause.  Our  eyes,  which  had  gradually  accustomed 
Ihsmaelves  to  the  darkness,  could  now  dimly  make  out  doors 
hero  and  there,  one  of  which  the  doctor  opened  and  passed 
throagh.  A  dim  light  came  from  windows  crusted  with  dirt. 
It  fell  on  little  save  walls  in  the  same  dirty  condition,  and  a 
mattress  black  with  age  in  one  comer  on  the  floor;  a  tiny  cook- 
ing-fltove,  one  1^  gone  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  brick;  a 
taUe  propped  against  the  wall  for  the  same  reason;  and  a 
angle  rickety  chair.  On  a  shelf  were  a  few  dishes,  and  on  the 
stove  an  old  tomato^can  held  water.  No  wild  beast's  den  could 
offer  a  more  hopeless  prospect  for  a  human  being,  yet  on  this 
mattress  a  human  being  lay,  and  turned  hea\y  eyes  toward  the 
doctor,  who  tenderly  took  the  bony  hand  for  a  moment,  feeling 
the  poise  mechanically. 

"  He's  been  at  it  again,"  the  husky  voice  whispered.  "  He 
wrait  off  with  the  saucepan  and  one  of  the  coverlets  this  morn- 
ing, an'  by  this  time  they're  drunk  up.  It  don't  make  any 
matter.     Til  be  done  in  a  day  or  two  now." 

The  fact  was  so  e\ident  that  no  comment  was  possible,  nor 
did  the  doctor  make  anv.  The  child  who  had  followed  us 
brought  some  water  in  a  tin  basin,  and  watched  while  the  pain- 
drawn,  pallid  face  was  sponged  off.  But  even  alleviation  was 
impossible  in  such  surroundings,  and  death  was  too  near  for 
any  attempt  to  better  things.  An  old  Irishwoman,  bent  ann 
twisted  with  rheumatism,  hobbled  in,  and  nodded  with  an  at- 
tempt at  cheerfulness. 

"'  Shure,  an'  it's  a  beautiful  breakfast  she's  afther  atin',  an'  I 


SOKE!'   C^  VAFT  AJa>  MIUEKX. 


'Ib^  r^"  said  itridcfrt.     -Thev  hoUen.  m' 
^T      I  1:10:':  m&k^  'em  he  still  fcH*  it.  sarin' 


i  xr-  rt  T-ai  v-rer ;  tii*-  bed  freshly  made,  and  the 
'■ir-r-'  Hi  :■ '^l' •n;i'r"lr  as  ]«siable.  and  after  a 
}»ra_Ter   fnun 


tlMltll         ll{l[MI- 

,N  -  1  \«iii  iM.  H.niE..  ^jjy  Y,iu  vlov. 
:  r:<tlii'r.  itii-iiiiT.  two  <lau^liU>rs 
ititiTliiitti-iillv,  ;imi  tin'  ivst  Iniiinl- 
;ivi-  that  this  dyinj: 
lit>!>i>iial  lK>euiue  she 
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thought  she  could  perhaps  keep  her  husband  from  drinkmg 
himself  to  death  if  she  stayed  on,  and  she  has  the  prejudice  of 
her  class  against  hospitals.  On  the  two  floors  below  are  fami- 
lies, three  of  which  take  boarders,  each  of  whom  has  a  certain 
portion  of  floor  space  and  that  is  all.  They  are  of  the  worst 
order  of  tenants.  Some  of  the  men  work  along  the  docks 
at  odd  jobs,  laying  off  for  a  spree  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
always  more  or  less  full  of  liquor.  Three  of  the  women  scrub 
office  floors,  and  one  takes  in  washing.  The  girls  are  in  some 
of  the  various  factories  about  here ;  those,  at  least,  who  make 
some  show  of  earning  an  honest  living.  But  you  see  for  your- 
self how  much  chance  there  is  for  any  life  bom  in  a  house  like 
this.  Take  it  all  in,  for  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  rich  men 
of  New  York." 

Such  scenes  may  be  witnessed  in  New  York  every  day. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  lie  and  die  day  by  day  in  these 
wretched  tenement-house  rooms,  sharing  in  their  weakness  aU 
the  family  trouble,  enduring  the  hunger  and  the  cold,  and 
waiting,  without  hope,  for  a  single  fay  of  comfort,  until 
God  curtains  their  staring  eyes  with  the  merciful  film  of  death. 

We  made  our  way  slowly  down  the  stairs,  pausing  for  a 
minute  as  the  doctor  pointed  out  the  sink  at  the  end  of 
each  hall. 

"  That  is  a  concession  to  popular  prejudice,"  she  said.  "  At 
first  there  was  water  only  in  the  yard,  and  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  they  were  as  well  off,  since  the  sink  is  always  stopped 
with  filth ;  and  the  waterclosets  fare  the  same,  all  the  refuse 
going  down  there.  The  Board  of  Health!  What  could  the 
Board  of  Health  do  in  a  house  like  this  ?  Disinfect  it  as  they 
might ;  order  cleaning  and  new  plumbing ;  but  what  good, 
when  these  human  beasts  flock  here,  with  no  chance  of  being 
anything  but  beasts  so  long  as  they  have  no  desire  to  improve  ? 
(t  is  a  case  of  reflex  action.  The  tenement  pulls  them  down, 
out  they  also  pull  down  the  tenement.  Let  us  try  the  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  alley  and  see  if  it  is  an  improvement." 

Even  the  foulness  of  the  alley  seemed  pure  after  the  sicken- 
ing passage  down  and  out.    On  the  step  sat  a  little  cripple,  his 
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cmudKs  hin^  besidf  >'Tm  jmd  aiKidier  chDd,  m  hunchback 
pliiviiur  "T.iiBs^iip*'  -villi  >iTm  Cfaildpai  wen  plaving  in  the 
frim-er.  d(»Tm  Trliicii  h  foiil  fits^oam  of  dirtr  sods  was  nmniiig 
laruruidJT,  hin  ^hicli  «ie7-r<^  u*  carrr  ibe  boats  thev  had  made 
f?N.«m  hiif  oi  ir^Kid.  lasd  iliuf  i<i  cixe  s  bint  of  play.  On  the  op 
]N.isiT<e  sodr  tbr  s^i^irr  rej»»i.i<ed  itdeJl  bm  with  s  differaioe.  In 
tiif  &rgi  there  h&d  licien  iii  ltiaa3  fairlv  soond  floors  and  stau^ 
waygL  In  the  dacx^nil  src-hi  pip>  were  in  both.  The  stair-nfl 
bjftd  giren  wav  at  i^Tera]  pi»int&.  and  even  for  the  8aie> 
{<MAed  ibfiv  wAfi'  •jap.irer  all  iLe  wav.  How  drunken  man 
or  wciiuan  rea^  bed  :op  or  hc^uom  withoot  broken  limbs  was  a 
qut^ioD.  The  sii^ell  was  uTibearable.  One  sickened  and  grew 
faini  in  liiis  aTnK»>}»here  in  which  babies  were  growing  op  and 
human  U-ini-s  livimr  on  c«.^niente^ilv  a  life  hardlv  above  that  of 
the  nia^«  »i  in  a  festerinir  oarcas& 

">!<•]*  a  invnuent."  the  Jocior  saiii  when  breath  had  been 
Uikt'D.  '*  Vmu  liare  uoi  seen  the  lowest  depth.  Tmn  aioimd. 
Tliere  is  a  th.m»T  at  votir  left." 

The  ilf jtjT  showeii  itself  as  she  s}x>ke.  There  waa  a  itep 
b^dini;  down  into  a  namnv  cellar  room  lighted  only  by  OOfl 
dirt-encriiste<l  winilow,  and  cxintainina:  a  dirty  bed  in  one  cor 
ner.  a  bruken-backcil  chair,  a  ihnH>-h*gge*l  table,  and  a  riokatj 
stove.  In  the  chair  was  seatetl  a  crying  woman,  with  a  deep 
cut  across  her  cheek ;  a  bjiby  hiy  in  her  lap  and  five  chfldren 
huddled  aliout  lier.  In  a  corner,  on  some  rags,  groaning  and 
Uflling  her  l>eads,  lay  an  old  woman,  wliile  across  the  bed  was 
thrown  the  bo<lv  of  a  man  who  breathed  heavily  in  a  dronken 
sleep.  It  is  a  fivquent  story,  an<l  he  who  runs  may  read. 
First,  a  carouw^  in  any  sidoon  of  the  neighborhood ;  then,  on 
glutting  honu»,  the  agreeable  j^jstime  of  beating  his  wife  and 
children,  throwing  the  few  n»niaining  dishes  at  the  old  grand- 
mnthor,  one  r>f  them  taking  the  wife's  cheek  in  its  flight,  and 
th(»n  tumbling  on  to  tlu»  IhmI  to  sleoj)  otf  the  etft^*ts  of  the  de- 
bauch, onlv  to  wake  rradv  for  anotlu»r  bout. 

The  d<H'tor  went  (jui«»tly  to  work,  washing  the  cut  and  plas- 
t«.»rin^  it  fn>m  a  roll  she  carrieil  w^h  her^  while  the  womap 
tohl  luT  tale. 
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"  I  wouldn't  have  yees  see  the  eye  on  me  if  I  could  help  it. 
for  Mike's  as  kind  a  crator  whin  the  dhrink's  not  in  him,  as 
ve'd  want  to  see.  But  he  came  in  mad  loike,  an'  the  first  thing 
was  up  vrid  his  fist  an'  hittin'  me.  He'd  worked  nigh  the  whole 
week,  an'  there  was  good  wages  comin'  to  him,  but  the  minate 
he'd  his  pocket  foil  he  wint  to  Jim's.  I  knowed  he'd  be  there, 
an'  I  was  on  the  watch  for  him,  but  he'd  had  more  dhrink  as 
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be  come  along,  an'  was  jest  full  enough  not  to  mind.  I  says  to 
him,  '  Mike,  gim'me  a  dollar  for  the  childer.  "We've  none  of  us 
ate  since  momin','  an'  he  swore  and  pushed  me  to  wan  side. 
Thin  I  be^ed  him,  and  the  saloon-keeper  pushed  me  out,  and 
said  he  wouldn't  have  no  snivelin'  women  around.  The  baker 
wouldn't  trust  me,  but  wan  <>'  me  neighbors  give  me  a  quart  o' 


an  ligUAIX)R  AND  MISERY  SIDK  BT  SIDB. 

iiialH  and  lot  me  cook  it  on  her  shtovey  so  they  wint  to  dipe 
with  Hotnolhiir  in  their  stomachs.  Thin  I  wint  round  uniaj. 
an*  I  MivH,  "  For  the  love  o'  God,  Mike,  don't  let  the  ^nkis 
Htarvt\*  hut  \\o  (H)ul(in't  attind,  bein'  full  o'  the  dhrink.  I 
dnn'l  kn<»w  what  woMl  he  doin\  I've  got  wan  day*s  washin' 
(Minio  W«Mhio8(hiy,  hut  thait  won't  kape  us,  an'  what  he  haa't 
Mwiill,v««(l  th(\v'v(«  tuk  from  him  in  the  night.  Oh,  wmra!  me 
htMirt*N  Nick  in  uu^l  ** 

Thin  in  onv  onlor  of  cvlhir  homes,  and  in  all  this  ricinirr 
arr  othri*N  of  thr  muw  sort,  saive  that  when  the  tide  is  high  the 
furnilun^  is  hv\  atUkiit,  and  that  rats  swarm  at  every  ton. 
'V\\v\  an«  mII  homes,  howt'vor;  homes  of  every  vioe  known lo 
Ihii  nn»N(  (h«^n*ad(Hi  forms  ot  human  existence,  and  all  pnU 
of  thiN  tonrmont  houso  system  which  we  are  trying  to 
HtantI 

SteniMiftiM' sit'ne  is  the  same.  Rags,  dirt,  filth, 
iienN,  (ho  Mune  tt^ures,  the  same  faces, the  same  old  6t<Hyo(^ 
roiMu  until  for  habitation  yet  inhabited  by  a  dozen  peopk^llt 
'•iiuie  e(HU|»hiin(  of  a  ruinous  rent  exacted  by  the 
laiidloiil,  (he  stuue  shameful  ne^Kvt  of  all  sanitary 
roKru  llocrs,  «H>/in>:  walls,  vermin  everywhere,  lirakHI  4^ 
dous,  ei'c(/v  stain*a.^\s  this  is  the  picture  of  the  honiM'^f 
htiiulrmls  (if  |HH»(»le  in  (he  tenement  districts  of  X< 

No  one  \vlu>  has  stvn  tu^w  the  iKK>r  live  can  return 
louruev  with  au^ht  but  an  aching  ht^&irt.  He  will  be 
ikw"^^  to  fai-e  with  that  dark  side  of  life  which  the  wearsn  €f 
r\wtMobu>sl  s|Hvtacles  turn  away  fnmi  on  principle.  The  wor- 
ship i>f  the  iHMUtiful  is  an  ewvllent  thing,  bnt  he  who  digs 
down  de«*p  iii  the  mitv  to  tind  the  s^^ul  of  gv>odness  in  things 
evd  IS  a  tvKer  rliristiari  chati  he  who  shudders  at  the  uiriv  and 
unele^ui  and  kuks  it  fi\»m  his  (uth. 

Kh\\\  a  Zola  v*%»uld  dos*.riU*  delilvratelv  what  anv  eve  mav 
»HH'  in  this  Uvahty,  but  any  minute  detail  of  which  would  ex- 
cite ail  outbuTxc  i>f  jK»pular  iridiiTiuition.  Yet  I  am  by  no 
nu\iitN  i\-rtain  that  such  detail  lias  n«»t  tar  more  ri^c  to  spice 
tiuKi  miu'h  that  tills  our  moriiiTi;^  (ki^hiTs^  and  that  the  plain, 
bald  stalemeiiC  of  facts,  suorn  «>!:'  ail  tli^Lis  of  fancy  or  plaT 
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iottgness  might  not  ronse  the  public  to  some  sense  of 
8  below  the  snrface  of  this  fair-seeming  civilization  of 

extreme  case?  If  it  only  were, — but  these  are  tene- 
mUt  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  thus 
\y  more  comfortable  than  older  dwellings.  The  older 
IS  still  show  their  dormer  windows  here  and  there,  and 


give  to  the  tenants  of  npper 
'^-'-'-  rooms  walls  sloping  at  the 
Mwt  to  the  floor,  and  but  one  window  to  the  room.  Yet 
arm  no  less  than  the  newer  ones,  with  the  added  digad- 

that  the  ancient  timfiers  and  woodwork  are  alive  with 
and  saturated  with  all  foulness  beyond  even  the  possi- 
>f  brick.     Tlie  older  tenements  are  battered  and  wom- 

ao  hideously  niassetl  tojrether  in  places  as  to  be  with- 
ia,  or  huddled  together  like  styes  among  stables,  facto- 
d  vile-smelling  outhouses.  liows  of  dirty  houses  are 
I  on  the  narrow  sidewalk,  with  still  more  forlorn  rear 
its  crowding  behind  them. 


I*  TKNKMKXT   AIJ-EYs  A>'I>  BXCKTJiSJfr. 

A  ri-;ir  t'-iii-iiii-n1  is  soiiifclimw  rtacL-wl  i-v  a  !-:.—  r^.r-'.  .f 
I.-,  ■'.nv  niniiiii;.'  tlirmiv^li  t)n;  frttni  hoTi^.  Tr.is  :"=--;  i- 1  " 
iirli  Iii;<1j(t  tli!](i  i.iii-'s  h'':i'l.  i-s  two  to  ii:r>re  :^:  ■■"■■i'i^.  ■■'■i  -• 
.■.ii\  :  |«itii:illv  <i!iik.  'I'h..'  iiir  ii  sickeniriir  1:;  :-■■>:  ■---  '■' 
III ,  Tl..-  ;';.i!>;ii!i'-l»;iml.sim;  'xlonjus  whii  ii.:»\.;.-;::_- !»•:  r-. 
.1  M..:;in.ll ,  h'.jii  III.-  ct'lliiis  ai-evil.-.  Oftt-atiriKs  ^i.r  •:■■.  .-'' 
•■  iitil.l'-  'l'M|.  jji  h;jI.-i'.  or  !ui;  i-liiiked  with  rul.l.:>!i. 
'I  h.-  (Ill  .liiiils  iiil-i  llii-  ymvl  Imt  for  a  short  tiiii.?  ii: :;.- -i^i^. 
if  it  conn's  at  rill.  iir.'S 
(liTly  M-iit*-i-  li-.-s  in  siir-k- 
iiig  [Hjiils  ii'i  t;.>-  t!;:^ 
Ilt'iv  ol.i  iiii.l  >■■.:;:.:. 
sit'k  an.]  Mi-ii.  li».  :::  ;. 
deadly  ntiniisi>hi-tf  w 
(lou  ivith  thi-  stink  •■: 
nasty  garha'TH  :iii'i 
whiffs  of  stah-  Hiiu-rs 
^g  fnnii  iiL'i(rhlj«iriTi>r  *;>- 
IiHUis,  Even  the  hrt-^a-* 
Minviiig  cannot  iiiak^ 
iniifli  il  i  f  f  cront'*'- 
tktnvs  of  chihlii-n  |J;iv 
on  till'  siilfwalks.  iin<i 
R5SB  tiny  lii;j;-»'yfii  ci-»';iturw 
rjCj^  x^*""  ■.     \'    sit   on   tik'    dirty   tliii'S' 

.    -    .    ,    --u  w-*^. -T* .     .        ,,.    yii^.  ,.l,u,l,vnhavt'thm• 
l  ti..i.\\     .iiM   !■  ■.!.  ,^  .;;■.•  (.[ayiji-imnds.  the  van!*, 
til,-  \-i-llaiN.     ami     di<- 
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1*—  .  ■  ■.  ■-■..■■.-  -   .  ■„   ,■■  ■  .;,  -^  ^^^..r.■  wrk  is  j^-irj: 

.-;;    ,-      :      .■■■    ■.    -.--■.     ■    ^-   \  ■-    '<    .:,"->. 1    .-Tl.    :.n.i    ih. 
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Smells,  filth,  degradation,  and  misery ;  old  and  young 
crowded  together;  evil,  coarse,  and  suffering  faces;  tattered, 
faded,  old  clothes ;  dirty  shops ;  drinking  saloons  right  and 
Irft, —  these  things  are  scarcely  lacking  in  any  quarter,  and  are 
jdentiful  in  many. 

In  each  alley  are  several  hydrants.  All  the  water  for  use 
nnst  be  carried  up  stairs  and  dirty  water  brought  down  again. 
Sere,  as  else- 
where, it  is  nut 
aecessary  to 
enter  a  dor- 
way  to  under- 
stand in  p;i  rt 
the  awful 
meaning  of 
tenement-house 
life. 

In    one    of 
them,    a    few 
women    whu 
w(H-ked  for 
a    fashion-    ~'^ 
able  cloak- 
man  a  fac- 
tnrer  on 
Canal 
Street  had  . 
broQght 
their  roa-  j 
chines    ■ 
gether,aDd 
then    club- 
bed to  keep 

the  tin  teapot  on  the  little  stove,  tilted  with  the  rank  tea 
that  is  their  chief  source  of  strengtli,  nnd  hardly  less  destruc- 
tive  than  the  drink  most  of  their  husbands  take  from  their 
earnings  to  supply. 


k  TBXKMEMT-H' 


KULBEKRV  BTREET. 


lUO  AN  ATMOfiPUKRE  OF  CRIME. 

'riu\>ugh  the  crowded  streets  the  doctor  made  her  roand^ 
l>ir*uliing  tho  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  decent  living  as  she 
Wont,  iiiul  liciv  and  there  finding  good  ground  on  which  the 
li-ml  might  bring  forth  fruit.  But  for  the  most  part  there 
-.iHMiu'il  hut  one  course  that  could  mean  any  real  good, —  total 
do.stiiutiou  iuul  a  new  start;  like  the  summary  proceedings  in 
iilasgi^w  in  IS70,  when  by  Act  of  Parliament  ten  thousand 
Ui'U.M^j*  woiv  torn  down,  and  a  new  city  arose  on  the  spot ;  the 
lAvHiU  in  two  years  being  an  extraordinary  change  for  the 
UatiU*  iu  hivalth  returns,  prev(?nti<>n  of  crime,  and  the  raising  of 
a  uow  MtuudHrd  of  living.  But,  stive  for  a  model  tenement  here 
aud  \\\^v\\ — tenements,  by  the  way,  which  have  demonstrated 
ilmt  U^tter  things  are  as  possible  for  New  York  as  for  Glasgow, 
I  ho  wartl  is  given  over  to  this  onler  of  home  for  its  inhabit* 
uUm.  Not  one  day's  visit  but  many  were  needed  to  take  in  all 
.'imtures  of  *evil  possibility.  There  are  grades  of  degradation 
and  misery  with  whith  we  liave  yet  to  deal,  but  chiefest  of  all 
iKiurces  of  misery  and  infamy  in  the  l>etter  order  is  the  fact 
that  well  nigh  every  family  harbor  from  two  to  eight  or  ten 
additional  inmates,  and  that  life  is  as  promiscuous  as  that  of 
brutes.  The  saloon  is  a  jH»r|K»tual  invitation  to  spend  earnings, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  ward  is  one  not  only  of  wretche<l- 
ness  but  of  crime  of  everv  order. 

Take  one  house  on  a  side  street  just  back  of  the  Water 
Street  Mission.  Four  families  to  a  floor  is  tho  general  rule^ 
but  the  top  floor  has  a  family  to  every  nxmi.  These  are  rag- 
pickers chiefly,  and  they  pay  four  dollars  a  month  for  this 
accommcxlation.  In  one  room  are  four  men  and  three  women 
living  together.  In  the  next  a  widow  lias  seven  l>oanlers,  and 
the  floor  is  thick  with  them  at  night.  On  the  floor  Iwlow 
another  widow  takes  in  servant  girls  out  of  employment,  at 
ten  cents  a  night.  Back  of  her  is  another  nigpicker,  with  four 
lioys,  and  they  sort  the  lx)nes  and  rags  in  the  ilark  room  o|)i»n- 
ing  from  the  larger  one.  The  Health  Board  has  interfenni 
an<l  forbidden  tliis,  but  as  their  visits  an?  only  occasional  the 
occupant  goes  on  with  his  foul  work.  In  front  of  him  is  a 
washerwoman  with  four  small  children,  and  with  three  men 
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as  lodgers  besides  tbe  two  boys  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  Foot 
families  are  on  the  floor  beluw,  —  all  eamiag  wages,  bat  all 
drinkers.  In  this  house  are  thirty-two  dark  rooms  with  no 
possibility  of  air  or  light  except  from  the  one  into  which  they 
open.  Whoever  sleeps  in  a  room  like  this  wakens  with  a  feel- 
ing as  if  an  iron  band  were  screwed  about  the  head,  and  with 
a  craving  and  sinking  at  the  stomach  that  long  ago  they 
Iramed  to  qnirt  with 
whiskey.  Small  won- 
der that  thev  drink. 


Small  wonder  that  vice  thrives  and  that  prisons  are  full  and 
asylums  running  over.  From  one  block  alone  in  this  ward, — 
the  old  Gotham  Court  on  Cherry  Street, — hundreds  of  crimi- 
nals have  gone  out,  to  be  followe<l  by  other  hundreds  from 
other  blocks  close  at  band. 

The  tall  houses  are  packed  from  sub-cellar  to  attic    One 
may  see  on  any  summer  night  many  a  roof  crowdnd  with  rest- 
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less  and  uneasy  tenants  seeking  relief  from  the  sickening  keiat 
of  their  airless  quarters.  If  one  climbs  the  stairs  of  any  of 
these  wretched  tenement-houses  on  a  warm  summer  night,  the 
whole  population  seems  to  have  sought  the  roof,  and  lies  upon 
it  in  every  uncomfortable  attitude,  —  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren huddled  together,  and  all  alike  moaning  in  troubled  sleep. 
Wherever  tenement-houses  rise  this  is  the  only  refuge  from 
the  heat,  and  the  tenant  who  begins  sleep  on  the  doorstep  is 
tolerably  certain  to  end  the  night  on  the  roof. 

It  is  not  always  criminals  and  drunkards  who  house  here. 
Often  respectable  men  and  women  out  of  work  drift  into  the 
neighborhood,  falling  always  a  little  lower  and  lower,  till  the 
worst  is  reached  in  one  of  these  houses  given  over  to  unclean- 
ness.  Sometimes,  driven  by  desi)air,  they  take  to  drink  and 
end  in  as  wretched  fashion  as  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  better  days  come  and  they  emerge 
from  the  dens  where  they  have  hidden  and  take  their  rightful 
place  once  more.  To-day,  in  a  fresh  look  at  the  familiar 
ground,  there  shamble<l  along  the  street  a  man  once  hanl- 
working  and  honest.  Drink  led  him  here,  and  a  weak  will 
and  constant  temptation  made  him  powerless  to  reform.  He 
married  a  woman  in  the  wanl,  who,  as  he  went  lowor  an<l 
lower,  took  in  wjishing  and  tried  her  l)est  to  give  the  children  a 
chance.  Eleven  of  these  came  into  the  world,  each  a  little  more 
burdened  than  the  last  with  the  inheritance  of  evil  tendencv. 
Five  died  before  thev  were  three  weeks  old,  from  want  o^ 
pn>|H»r  fooil  and  from  vitiated  bk)o<l.  Two  were  lM)rn  idiots 
and  are  in  an  asylum.  Two  are  in  prison  serving  Ion*:  trrnis, 
and  one  has  disjipjieared.  Those  in  prison  are  havinir  their 
first  chance  to  learn  a  tnule,  to  eat  wholesome  f«MMl,  and 
possibly  turn  into  decent  citizens. 

Drink  is  the  curse  of  these  communities.  Not  onlv  is  the 
temptation  to  drink  create^l  by  their  fearful  surrouiidiiiirs.  hut 
a  {positive  craving  for  it  is  engt»ndere<l  by  the  foul  an^l  f«*tid 
atmosphere  they  continually  brwithe.  Sahnms  tlourisli  in  tlu*se 
localities,  and  staK»-lx?er  dives  are  numerous.  Drink  is  susii^ 
nance  to  these  |KH>ple;  it  dulls  every  sense  of  shame,  takes  the 
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sharp  edge  from  sorrow,  leaves  the  drinkers  for  a  while  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  and  ultimately  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes.     To  many  of  them  the  saloon  is  heaven  compared  to 


the    hell    of    their    nuserabi 

homes       \  fe  \  cpnts  often    1)- 

tauied  b\  pa  viimg  the  last  de 

cent  rag  th  U  c  i  ers  the  r  s. 

enng  childrpn  \  1!  bu    en    gh 

drink  to  make  a  father  or  a 

mother  insensible  to  the 

wretchedness  that  Jiwaits  them 

at  home.     With  theso  iK'ojile  to  Iw  dnink  is  to  be  Iiiip|)y. 

The  tenenient-huiisc  ami  its  life  have  done  etfectual  work 
and  one  that  g(»es  on  day  by  day.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  mass  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  here  tliat  we  tind  the 
causes  wliicli,  combined,  are  niukin;,'  of  the  generation  now 
coming  up  a  terror  in  ilic  uresent  and  a  promise  of  future  evil 
beyond  man's  jK>wer  to  reckon.    They  are  a  class  apart,  the 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW  YORK  NEWSBOYS— WHO  THEY  ARE.  WHERE  THEY  GOME 
FROM,  AND  HOW  THEY  LIVE  — THE  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS 
OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

The  Newsboys'  Code  of  Morals— Curious  Beds  for  Cold  Winters'  Nights — 
Shivering  Urchins — Sleeping  in  a  Burned-out  Safe  —  Creeping  into  Door- 
ways—The Street  Arab  and  the  Gutter-Snipe  —  A  Curious  Mixture  of 
Morality  and  Vice  —  His  Religion  —  "Kind  o*  Lucky  to  say  a  Prayer" 

—  Newsboys*  Lodging-Houses  —  First  Night  in  a  Soft  Bed  —  Favorite 
Songs  —  Trying  Times  in  **  Boys'  Meetings" — Opening  the  Savings  Bank 

—  The  '  *  Doodes  "  —  Pork  and  Beans  —  Popular  Nicknames  —  Teaching 
Self  Help  — Western  Homes  for  New  York's  Waifs— **  Wanted,  a  Perfect 
Boy"— How  a  Street  Arab  Went  to  Yale  College  —  Newsboy  Orators — 
A  Loud  Call  for  ** Paddy  " — **Bummere,  Snoozere,  and  Citizens"  —  Speci- 
mens of  Wit  and  Humor— ** Jack  de  Robber"— The  **Kid"  — "Am't 
Got  no  Mammy" — A  Life  of  Hardship  —  Giving  the  Boys  a  Chance. 

HOW  shall  one  condense  into  one  chapter  the  story  of  an 
army  of  newsboys  in  which  each  individual  represents  a 
ca^  not  only  of  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  of  an  experience 
that  would  fill  a  volume  i  They  are  the  growth  of  l)ut  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  since  only  the  modern  newspaper  and  its  needs 
could  recjuire  the  services  of  this  numberless  host.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  homeless  children  roaming  the  streets  as  lawless 
as  the  wind,  only  those  with  some  sense  of  honor  could  be 
chosen,  yet  what  honor  could  be  found  in  boys  bom  in  the 
slums  and  knowing  vice  as  a  close  companion  from  babyhood 
up^ 

This  question  answered  itself  long  ago,  as  many  a  social 
problem  has  done.  The  fact  that  no  papers  could  be  had  by 
them  save  as  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  that  a  certain  code  of 
morals  was  the  first  necessity  for  any  work  at  all,  developed 
such  conscience  as  lay  in  embryo,  and  brought  about  the  tacitly 

understood  rules  that  have  long  governed  the  small  heathen 
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poor  Irish  fonnin^  hv  far  the  larger  proporti" 

all  the  must  hi'ulal  characteristics  of  the  Iris! 

hut  without  tin*  nHh?eming  light-heart ei hi' 

piilsos,  and  strong  affections  of  that  mo>* 

SuUfMu  malicious,  conscienceless,  with  r 

nit-nt  save  in  drink  and  the  lowest  fn* 

ai'e  lilling  our  prisons  and  refunmitoi 

incn.*asing  army  through   the  quit- 

reign  of  terror  wherever  their  fonf^ 

tic  addtnl  intelliiwnce  thev  bocnn.. 

icst  to  ruin  tlie  institutions  hv  \' 

loader  knows  well  with  wluit 

chonl  of  jealousy  and  sus])iri*' 

touch. 

And  so  the  evil  thriv-  - 
appropriations  for  prison- 
For  this,  all  give  joyful! 
with  pride  as  evident' 
rian  spirit  of  the  ag(*. 
i¥ith  previBiilioii  sui 
woald  htkiB  fcmnd 
tempted  Jhfw  Y** 
9tkj  gnf$dtyih 
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'^cr,  the  toes  even  then  looking  stockingless,  from 

■n]>pd  sometimes  by  rags  wound  about  the  feet. 

'ly  every  ruffian  tliey  meet,  ordered  about 

into  doorways  as  winter  storms  rage, 

:ithI  shame  the  prosperous  passer-by 

-:iv(>  as  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated. 

;;Ml,r., 


They  are  the  [tertinacious  little  chap 
crossing,  almost  at  e-ery  liuur  nf  the  i 
a  paper  under  your  niwc.  They  ru 
present  wherever  a  lioi-se  falls  liown. 


liio  sprmir  up  at  fvcry 
ami  nifrlit.  and  thrust 
:o  every  fiiv,  and  are 
a  strei't  car  gets  into 


trouble,  or  a  brawl  is  in  progress.     Tliey  are  the  hr.ys  who  |ilai 
t08B-penny  in  the  sun  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  who  jilay  baseball 
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by  electrio  light,  who  rob  the  push-oart  of  the  Italian  banana- 
wller,  who  can  soent  a  ^^ copper"  a  block  away,  and  who  always 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  crocodile  tears  when  caught  in  fior 
grante  delicto. 

The  tiny  fellow  who  flies  across  your  path  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm  found  out,  almost  before  he  ceased  to 
tiO  a  baby,  that  life  is  very  earnest,  and  he  knows  that  upon 
his  success  in  disposing  of  his  stock  in  trade  depends  his  supper 
and  a  warm  bed  for  the  night.  Though  so  young  he  has  had 
as  many  hard  knocks  as  are  crowded  into  the  lives  of  a  good 
many  folk  twice  his  age.  He  is  every  inch  a  philosopher,  too, 
for  hn  accepts  bad  fortune  with  stoical  indifference. 

Homeless  boys  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, —  the  street 
anib  and  the  gutter-snipe.  The  newsboy  may  be  found  in  both 
thow'!  classes.  As  a  street  arab  he  is  strong,  sturdy,  self-reliant, 
full  of  fight,  always  ready  to  take  his  own  part,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  gutter-snipe,  who  naturally  looks  to  him  lor  protection. 

Gutter-snipe  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  more 
weakly  street  arab,  the  little  fellow  who,  though  scarcely  more 
than  a  baby,  is  frequently  left  by  brutalized  parents  at  the 
mercy  of  any  fate,  no  matter  what.  This  little  chap  generally 
roams  around  until  he  finds  some  courageous  street  arab, 
scarcely  bigger  than  himself,  perhaps,  to  fight  his  battles 
and  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  which  is  generally 
<lone  by  selling  paiiers.  In  time  the  gutter-snipe  becomes  liim- 
self  a  full-fledged  arab  with  a  large  clientele^  two  hard  and 
ready  fists,  and  a  horde  of  dependent  and  grateful  snii)es. 

This  is  the  evolution  of  the  newsboy  wherever  he  be  found 
Some  of  them  bring  up  in  penal  institutions  and  reformatories, 
and  no  wonder.  Their  mornings  are  too  apt  to  be  spent  in 
pitching  pennies  or  frequenting  policy-shops.  They  are 
{Kissionately  devoted  to  the  theatre,  and  they  will  cheerfully 
give  up  a  prospect  of  a  warm  bed  for  the  night  for  an  evening 
in  some  cheap  playhouse.  Their  applause  is  always  discrim- 
inating. They  despise  humbug,  whether  in  real  life  or  on 
the  mimic  stage.  The  cheap  morality  current  in  Bowery 
plays,  where  the  villain  alwavs  meets  his  just  deserts,  gives 
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them  a  ootain  standard  which  is  as  high  as  can  well  be 
when  one  lives  among  fighters,  stealers,  gamblers,  and  swear- 
ers. After  squandering  his  earnings  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment of  this  sort,  a  convenient  doorway  or  a  sidewalk 
grating,  through  whose  bars  an  occasional  breath  of  warm  air 
18  wafted  from  undergroond  furnaces  in  winter,  are  often 
the  only  places  he  has  to  sleep.  This  is  the  boy  who  is  the 
veritable  street  arab,  the  newsboy  pure  and  simple.  You 
can  see  him  early  any  morning  buying  some  warm  comer 
or  huddled  into  some  dark  passage,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  papers  shaU  be  ready  for  distribution. 

Their  light-heartedness  is  a  miracle.  Mern^  as  clowns, 
flashing  back  repartee  to  any  joker,  keen  and  quick  to  take 
points,  they  manage  their  small  affairs  with  a  wisdom  one 
would  believe  impossible.  Their  views  of  life  have  come  from 
association  with  "  flash-men  '*  of  every  order,  with  pugilists, 
pickpockets,  cockfighters,  and  all  the  habitu^  of  pot-houses 
or  bucket-shops.  Yet  Charles  L.  Brace  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  who  knew  them  best  and  did  most  for  them, 
wrote: 

**The  newsboy  has  his  code.  He  will  not  get  drunk; 
he  pays  his  debts  to  other  boys,  and  thinks  it  dishonorable 
to  sell  papers  on  their  beat,  and,  if  they  come  on  his,  he 
administers  summary  justice  by  '  punching.^  He  is  generous  to 
m  fault  and  will  always  divide  his  last  sixpence  with  a  poorer 
bov.  Life  is  a  strife  with  him,  and  monev  its  reward :  and  as 
bankruptcy  means  to  a  street  boy  a  night  on  doorsteps  without 
any  supper,  he  is  sharp  and  reckless  if  he  can  only  earn  or  get 
oiough  to  keep  him  above  water.  His  temptations  are  to 
cheat,  steal,  and  lie.  His  religion  is  vague.  One  boy,  who 
said  he  'didn't  live  nowhere,'  said  he  had  heard  of  God,  and 
*the  boys  thought  it  kind  o'  lucky'  to  say  over  something 
to  Him  which  one  of  them  had  learned,  when  they  were  sleep- 
ing out  in  boxes." 

Almost  fortv  vears  aero  these  were  the  conditions  for 
hundreds  as  they  are  to-day  for  thousands,  though  philan- 
thropy has  fought  every  step  of  the  way,  as  industrial  schools. 
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lodging-houses,  and  Homes  bear  witness.  Chief  among  these 
rank  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-Housea,  in  many  respects  the 
most  unique  sight  to  bo  seen  in  New  York. 

A  thousand  difficulties  hedged  about  the  way  of  those  who 
first  sought  to  make  life  easier  for  this  class,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  how  not  to  assail  too  roughly  tlieir  established 
opinions  and  habits,  nor  to  touch  their  sturdy  in<lependence. 
They  had  a  terror  of  Sunday-schools,  believing  them  only 
a  sort  of  trap  to  let  them  suddenly  into  the  House  of  Hofugeor 
some  equally  detested  place.  Even  when  the  rij^lit  sort  of 
su)»erintendent  ha*i  l)een 
found,  and  a  loft  had 
been  secured  in  the  old 
'*  Sun "  building  and 
fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
room,  the  small  skeptics 
regarded  the  movement 
niti)  great  suspicion  and 
'  contempt. 

It  was  in  March, 
l.s54,tliat  thenewquar- 
tci-s  were  oj^'ned.  A 
gtMxi  bed,  u  bath,  a  suj)- 
per,  the  Jirst  two  for 
six  cents,  the  last  for 
four,  was  evidently  a 
fact,  but  behind  this 
fact  what  dark  design 
might  not  lurk !  They 
f(»nned  their  own  theo- 
ry at  once.  The  Super- 
intendent was  to  their 
niin<l  undoHbtttlly  a 
street-preacher,  and  had 
laid  this  elaborate  trap 
to  get  them  into  the  House  of  Refuge.  They  accepted  his 
invitation  for  a  single  night,  which  they  concluded  would  be 
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better  than  ^^  bomminV'  that  is,  sleeping  out ;  but  they  planned  ' 
to  turn  it  into  a  general  scrimmage  in  the  schoolroom  after 
they  had  cut  off  the  gas,  and  end  with  a  fine  row  in  the 
bedroom. 

Never  was  there  a  blander  or  more  benevolent  reception 
of  such  programme.  Gas-pipes  were  guarded ;  the  ringleaders 
were  sent  down  to  the  lower  floor,  where  an  officer  was  in 
waiting;  and  up  in  the  bedroom,  when  the  first  boots  flew 
from  a  little  fellow's  bed  across  the  room,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  snaked  out  by  a  gentle  but  muscular  hand,  and  left  in 
the  cold  to  shiver  over  his  folly.  Mysteriously  it  dawned  upon 
them  all  that  authority  reigned  here  and  was  getting  even  with 
them,  and  they  finally  settled  down  to  sleep,  suspicious  stilly 
but  half  believing  good  might  be  meant. 

The  night  went  on,  broken  now  and  then  by  ejaculations 
from  the  new  tenants.  "My  eyes!  Ain't  these  soft  beds!" 
"  I  sav  Jim !  This  is  better'n  bummin'  ain't  it  ? "  "  Hi,  Pat ! 
It's  most  as  good  as  a  steam  gratin',  an'  not  a  cop  to  poke 
you  up ! " 

A  morning  wash  and  a  good  breakfast  completed  the 
conversion.  One  and  all  they  went  out  sounding  the  praises 
of  the  "Fulton  Lodge,"  which  soon  became  a  boys'  hotel, 
one  loft  being  kno^vn  to  them  as  the  Astor  House.  Often  the 
boys  clubbed  together  to  pay  the  fee  for  the  boy  who  wanted 
to  tr}'  it  and  had  no  pennies  saved,  and  each  one  came  at  last 
to  look  upon  the  place  as  in  degree  his  private  property. 
No  word  as  to  school  had  yet  been  spoken,  but  one  evening  the 
Superintendent  said : 

"Boys,  there  was  a  gentleman  here  this  morning  who 
wanted  an  office-boy  at  three  dollars  a  week." 

"  My  eyes !  Let  me  go,  sir  ? "  and  "  Me,  me,  sir ! "  came  in 
loud  voice  from  scores  of  excited  bovs. 

ft' 

"  But  he  wanted  a  boy  who  could  write  a  good  hand." 
Deep  dejection  among  the  boys,  who  looked  at  each  other 

blankly. 

"  WeU  now,  suppose  we  have  a  night  school  and  learn  to 

write,"  the  Superintendent  ventured. 
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**  All  righty  siTy"  sounded  from  a  dozen  of  the  most  unruly. 
Soon  the  evening  school  began,  and  the  tired  little  fellows 
straggled  with  their  copy-books  and  readers, — learning,  how- 
ever, with  surprising  success. 

Already  they  had  been  taught  to  sing  together  in  the  even- 
ing, generally  preparing  for  the  ceremony  by  taking  off  their 
coats  and  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  but  no  mention  had  yet 
been  made  of  any  Sunday  meeting.  A  great  public  funeral 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  them,  and  the  Super- 
intendent for  the  first  time  read  them  a  little  from  the  Bible. 
They  were  astonished  at  what  they  heard.  The  Golden  Rule 
they  declared  to  be  impossible  for  "  feUers  that  got  stuck  and 
short  and  had  to  live." 

Miracles  from  Holy  Writ  created  no  surprise,  and  they 
found  great  satisfaction  in  learning  that  a  being  like  Jesus 
Christ  was  homeless  and  belonged  to  the  working  classes. 
Whatever  gentle  elements  were  in  them  seemed  to  find  ex- 
pression in  their  singing.  ^^  There's  Rest  for  the  Weary  "  was  a 
great  favorite  with  these  untiring  little  workers,  and  ''  There's 
a  Light  in  the  Window  for  thee.  Brother,"  they  sang  vnth 
deepest  pathos,  as  if  they  imagined  themselves  wandering 
alone  through  a  great  city  by  night  till  some  friendly  light 
shone  out  for  them. 

The  early  days  of  those  "Boys'  Meetings"  were  stormy. 
The  boys,  as  is  well  knovm,  are  exceedingly  sharp  and  keen, 
and  somewhat  given  to  chqff^.  Unhappy  was  the  ex{)erience 
of  any  daring  missionary  who  ventured  to  question  these 
youthful  inquirers.  • 

How  to  break  up  their  special  vice  of  money-wasting  was 
the  next  problem,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  opening  a 
MmngB  bank  and  letting  the  boys  vote  as  to  how  long  it 
■hoold  remain  closed.  The  small  daily  deposits  accumulated 
in  sooh  degree  as  to  amaze  their  owners ;  the  liberal  interest 
allowed  pleased  them  and  stimulated  economy,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  habit  of  saving  which  is  now  regarded  by  all  of 
them  as  part  of  the  business.  Often  three  hundred  dollars  and 
more  are  deposited  in  a  month,  and  this  has  done  much  to 
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break  ap  the  habit  of  buying  policy-tickets,  though  that  re- 
mains a  constant  temptation. 

The  old  building  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  another  one 
was  taken  at  49  and  51  Park  Place,  which  was  retained  for 
many  years.  Its  Superintendent  had  been  in  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea,  and  was  a  man  of  excellent  disciphne  but 
generous  in  feeling  and  a  "good  provider."  The  house  was 
kept  clean  as  a  man-of-war's  deck,  and  no  boy  ever  left  the 
table  hungry'.  Hia  wife  was  equjilly  valuable,  and  many  a 
man,  once  a  newsboy,  looks  back  to  both  as  the  closest  friends 
his  youth  ever  knew. 


wens'  u'Dois 

In  1869  and  1870  8,835  diffe^nt  boys  were  entered,  ilany 
of  them  found  good  homes  through  the  agency  of  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society ;  some  found  |>hices  for  themselves ;  and 
some  drifted  away  no  one  knows  where,  too  deeply  tainted 
with  the  vices  of  street  life  for  reclamation.  In  this  same  year 
the  lads  themselves  paid  §3,349  toward  exi>enses. 

What  sort  of  home  is  it  that  their  munev  helps  to  pro- 
vide! The  present  one,  with  its  familiar  sign.  "  Xkwsbovs' 
LoDociO  HoDSE,"  OQ  the  corner  of  I>uane  and  Chambers  Street, 
is  jdaoued  like  the  old  one  on  Park  Place.    The  cleanliness  is 
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fHimls  ^vith  the  number  of  the  locker  in  which  he  keeps  hia 
liiiilits.  When  he  is  ready  to  retire  he  applies  to  the  saperin- 
ii'Mili'tit's  astiistant,  ivho  sits  beside  the  keyboard.  The  lodger 
irivi's  liis  nmnber  and  is  handetl  the  key  of  his  locker,  in  which 
ill*  bf'sto^vs  all  his  clothing  but  his  shirt  and  trousers.  He 
thou  mounts  to  the  dormitory,  and  after  carefully  secreting  his 
shirt  and  trousers  under  his  mattress  is  ready  for  the  sleep  of 
rliildhood. 


BOTS  APPLTDJQ  TO  THE  SITEBISTENDEST  FOR  A  5ieHT' 


The  boys  are  wakened  at  different  hours.  Some  of  theip 
rise  as  early  as  two  o'clock  and  go  down  town  to  the  news 
paper  offices  for  their  stock  in  trade.  Others  rise  between 
that  hour  and  five  o'clock.  All  hands,  however,  are  routed 
out  at  seven.  The  boys  may  enjoy  insti-uction  in  the  rudi- 
mentary branches  every  night  from  half-|>ast  seven  until  nine 
o'clock,  with  the  excejrtion  of  Sundays,  when  devotional  ser- 
vices are  hehl  and  n<ldresse3  made  hy  wcll-kiionn  citizens. 

A  large  majority  of  the  boys  who  fitH]nent  the  lodging- 
houses  are  waifs  pure  and  :jini|)lo.  They  liave  never  known 
a  mother's  or  a  father's  care,  and  have  no  sense  of  identity. 
Generally  they  have  no  name,  or  if  tlii'V  ever  had  one  Iiave 
preferred  to  convert   it   into  something  short  and  jtractically 
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desoriptive.     As  a  rule  they  are  known  by  nicknames  and 
uutliiug  eke,  and  in  speaking  of  one  another  they  generally 
ilo  du  by  these  names.     As  a  rule  these  names  indicate  some 
peraoual  peculiarity  or  characteristic.     On  a  recent  visit  to  a 
Newsboys'   Lodging    House  pains  were  taken   to  learn  the 
names  of  a  group  of  boys  who  were  holding  an  animated 
eouversation.     It  was  a  representative  group.     A  very  thin 
little  fellow  was  called  "Skinny";    another  boy  with   light 
hair  and  complexion,  being  nearly  as  blonde  as  an  albino,  was 
known  only  as  "  Whitev."     When  "  Slobbery  Jack  "  was  asked 
how  he  came  by  his  name,  "Bumlets,"  who  appeaivd  to  be 
chief  spokesman  of  the  party,  exclaimed,  "When  he  eats  he 
scatters  all  down  hisself."     "Taller"  was  the  name  given  to  an 
Italian  boy  of  soft  brown  complexion.     Near  him  stood  "  Kelly 
the  Rake,"  who  owned  but  one  sleeve  to  his  jacket.     In  news- 
boy parlance  a  "rake"  is  a  boy  who  will  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.     No  one  could 
give  an  explanation  of  "Snoddy's"  name  nor  what  it  meant, — 
it  was  a  thorough  mystery  to  even  the  savants  in  newsboy 
parlance.     In  the  crowd   was   "The   Snitcher,"  —  "a  fellow 
w'at  tattles,"  said  Bumlets,  contemptuously,  and  near  by  stood 
the  "King  of  Crapshooters."     "A  crapshooter,"  said  Bumlets, 
"is  a  fellow  w'ats  fond  of  playin'  toss-penny,  throwin'  dice,  an' 
goin'  to  policy  shops."    The  "King  of  Bums"  was  a  tall  and 
rather  good-looking  lad,  who,  no  doubt,  had  come  honestly 
by  his  name.     The  "Snipe-Shooter"  was  guilty  of  smoking 
cigar-stubs  picked  out  of  the  gutter,  a  habit  known  among 
the  boys  as  "snipe-shooting."    "Hoppy,"  a  little  lame  boy; 
"Dutchy,"  a  German  lad;   "Smoke,"  a  colored  boy;  '* Pie- 
eater,"  a  boy  very  fond  of  pie;   "Sheeney,"  "Skitterv/'  "Bag 
of  Bones,"  "One  Lung  Pete,"  and  "Scotty"  were  in  the  same 
group;  and  so  also  was  **  Jake  the  Oyster,"  a  tender-hearted 
boy  who  was   spoken  of  by  the  others   as  "a  reglar  soft 
puddin'." 

Every  boy  shoAvn  in  the  full-page  illustration  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  "  carried  the  banner,"  i.  e.,  was  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  out  doors  at  night.     Only  the  bitterest  cold  of  winter 
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drove  them  to  seek  the  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  lodging 
house.  An  empty  barrel  or  dry  goods  box ;  deserted  hallways, 
dark  alleys,  or  the  rear  of  buildings  were  the  only  sleeping 
places  these  boys  had  at  night  from  early  spring  to  mid-winter. 

The  sixty  thousand  dollars  required  for  fitting  up  the 
building  was  raised  in  part  by  private  subscription  and  in  part 
by  an  appropriation  of  thirt\  thonssmd  dollars  fiTim  the  Excise 
fund,  by  the 
Legislature,  it 
being  regard 
ed  as  just 
that  those 
who  do  most 
to  form 
drunkards 
should  be 
forced  to  aid 
in  t  Ii e  e X - 
pense  of  the 
care  of 
drunkards' 
0  li  i  1  d  r  e  n  . 
This  fund 
grew  slowly, 
but  by  good 
investment  . 
was  increased 

to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  the  permanent  home 
of  the  newsboys  in  this  part  of  the  city  has  been  assured.  It 
ia  their  school,  church,  intelligence-office,  and  hotel. 

Here  the  homeless  street  boy,  instead  of  drifting  into 
thieves*  dens  and  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  roughs,  is 
brought  into  a  clean,  healthy,  well  warmed  an<l  lighted  build- 
ing where  he  tindi,  room  for  amusement,  instruction,  and 
religious  training,  and  when'  ;ri>*xl  meals,  a  conifitrtable  b^, 
and  plenty  of  washing  and  bathing  conveniences  are  furnished 
at  a  low  price.     The  boy  is  not  pau|)erize«I,  but  feels  that  he  is 
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a  MaUy-sewed  patch,  and  noted  that  his  naked  feet  were 
too  white  for  a  "bummer."  He  took  him  to  the  inner  ofBoe. 
"  M7  boy !  Where  do  you  live  ?  Where's  yonr  father  ? " 
"Please,  sir,  I  don't  live  nowhere,  an'  I  hain't  got  no 
father,  an'  me  mither's  dead  I"  Then  followed  a  long  and 
tonching  story  of  his  orphanage,  the  tears  flowing  down 
his  cheeks.  The  bystanders  were  almost  melted  themselves. 
Kot  ao  the  Superintendent.  Grasping  the  boy  by  the  shoulder, 
■      "  Where's  your  mother,  I  say  !  " 


r  THE  DOiuirTORiEs  ik  the  n 
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"Oh,  dear,  I'm  a  poor  orphant,  an'  I  hain't  got  no 
mither." 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  1  say  i  Where  do  you  live  i  I 
give  yon  just  three  minutes  to  tell,  and  then,  if  yon  do  not,  I 
shall  hand  you  over  to  the  police." 

The  lad  yielded,  his  true  story  was  told,  and  a  runaway  re- 
stored to  his  family. 

An  average  of  three  thousand  a  year  is  sent  to  the  West, 
many  of  whom  are  formally  adopted.  A  volume  woul<l  not 
suffice  for  the  letters  that  come  back,  or  tlie  strange  ex|>eri- 
enoes  of  many  a  boy  who  under  the  new  influences  grows  into 


i«r  ia-  but  one  <it  tbou 

-^  .     .    3    at*  iMWt  to  give  70U  a  brief  sketch  of 

Wl  mU-A"'  .wu^x  <«  .U  di^  cwtainty  at  all.    I  recollect  bsT- 

b  .^     ..u.     .  .  w^  '^    — ■    !$tM  had  me  in  charge  for  some 

-v  V>'  •  '   ■•■'•  'i^^*^  :u  UM  uf  which  I  haTe  a  faint  remetn- 

..   '      ■  >u.^jku  :ii  BuaiuD.  and  left  me  to  shift  for  mjself 

>  .,.      *  ^v^iid  mrt  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight 

.  ..    ,^.     b.     ^k  '>iticMit  ti>  be  excused  for  this  act,  since  I  vhm 

■•^■*^    '%    ^  ■■■  "HiuJtuiWtff  self -will. 

-•-'■■  t^W*  '  x»4ii»»;ila»h»<a  Tagrant,  roamingall  over  the  city.    I 

t       .^^  ^-  t  ut^  ai  tte  markets  or  at  the  docks,  where  they  were 

I-  ':^  wfc      V-  A  ^M  ^"^f  >■  t^  night  I  would  find  a  resting-place  In 

^ia  ^  .y^i^ii^  uc  i«  wwe  dark  bole  under  s  staircase.    ^ 

•^Sl^XfN  ^  I  Ml  ■«  etMopmnj  with  would  steal  and  swear,  and  of 

^^^^v>'*«^'«nL  th>M*  babha  too.    I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  stealing 

'V^^Lt -^yj^^i^  hjimn  "'  (ear  the  lead  from  around  the  chimneys,  and  then 

J*)^'  '^^iMW  jv-uk-alMVUdaellluglt;  with  the  proceeds  I  would  buy  a 

lfc  4n  |A  iM  k  chMtp  thMtre,  and  something  to  eat  with  the  remainder. 

r  In  wkk-b  I  was  drifting  out  In  the  stream  of  life,  when 

liwM  the  fhlldicDrs  Aid  Bociety  took  me  in  charge.    Two 

g—  ,^.(  iWM  t>(  yuur  agents  came  aitd  asked  how  many  ttoys  who  had  no 

jiyrr*"^  «\<uU  k>w  10  have  nice  homes  In  the  West,  where  they  roulU  drive 

%,i«wa  aoU  iuw«.  and  bare  as  many  apples  and  melons  as  they  could  eut. 

t  buffn— -'  k>  be  oae  of  tbe  many  who  responded  In  the  afflmutlTe. 

■-  T««ut,v-<Ma>  "^  <>■  ^■'l  homes  procured  for  us  in  Indiana.    A  lawyer  fmm 

^C ,  who  l^hallced  to  be  engaged  In  court  matters,  was  at  N at 

^  ttna.  Ha  dsalred  to  take  a  boy  borne  with  him,  and  I  was  the  one  assigned 
l^ltt,  H*  nwu  a  tana  of  two  hundred  acres  lying  close  to  town.  Care  was 
^fUlta  that  1  dwuld  be  occupied  there  and  not  in  town.  I  was  always  treated 
«•  una  Pf  Uu  hmtly.  In  aldtneas  I  was  ever  cared  for  by  hind  attention. 
|u  ulliM-  I  waa  Mot  to  the  Public  School.  The  family  room  was  a  good 
Hilinul  riMMU  la  ma,  for  there  I  found  the  dally  papers  and  a  fair  library. 

"  After  a  porlod  of  seTeral  yeaia  I  taught  a  public  school  In  a  little  log 

Mbln  about  nine  mllea  ftmn  T .    There  I  felt  that  every  man  ought  to 

ba  a  gnod  man,  eapaclally  if  be  Es  to  Instruct  little  chil<lren. 

"  Tbuugh  I  had  my  pupils  read  tbe  Hble,  yet  I  could  not  openly  ask  God's 
blaasfni  no  Ibe  efforts  of  tbe  day.    Shortly  after  f  unitcil  with  the  Church. 

Pravlous  to  this  I  bad  attended  Sabbath  school  at  T .    Mr.  G 

lilaued  ma  In  one  tbe  fltst  Sabbath.  I  never  doubted  the  teachings  of  the 
fcripturaa.  Boon  my  pastor  presented  the  claims  of  the  ministry.  I  thought 
■feoat  ft  lor  aona  Unie.  for  mr  ambltloii  was  tending  strongly  toward  tha 
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kgal  profession.  The  more  I  reflected  the  more  I  felt  how  good  God  had 
been  to  me  all  my  life,  and  that  if  I  had  any  abUity  for  laboring  in  His  bar. 
vest.  He  was  surely  entitled  to  it. 

*'  I  bad  accumulated  some  property  on  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  some  $800.  These  I  turned  into  cash, 
and  left  for  a  preparatory  school.    This  course  that  I  had  entered  upon  did 

not  meet  with  Mr.  G 's  hearty  approbation.    At  the  academy  I  found 

kind  instructors  and  sympathizing  friends.  I  remained  there  three  years, 
relying  greatly  upon  my  own  efforts  for  support.  After  entering  coUege  lasl 
year,  I  was  enabled  to  go  through  by  the  kindness  of  a  few  citizens. 

**  I  have  now  resumed  my  studies  as  a  sophomore,  in  faith  in  Him  who  has 
ever  been  my  best  friend.  If  I  can  prepare  myself  for  acting  well  my  part  in 
life  by  going  through  the  college  curriculum,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

**  I  shall  ever  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  been  the  instrument  of  my  elevation. 

'*  To  be  taken  from  the  gutters  of  New  York  city  and  placed  in  a  coUege 
is  almost  a  miracle. 

•*  I  am  not  an  exception  either.    W.  F ,  who  was  also  taken  West, 

in  a  letter  received  from  W College,  writes  me :    *  I  have  heard  that 

you  were  studying  for  the  ministry ;  so  am  I.  I  have  a  long  time  yet  before 
I  enter  the  field,  but  I  am  young  and  at  the  right  age  to  begin.'  My  prayer 
is  that  the  Society  may  be  amplified  to  greater  usefulness. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  B." 

The  strano^er  in  New  York  can  hardlv  find  a  more  interest- 
ing  sight  than  the  gymnasium  or  schoolroom  through  the  week, 
or  the  crowded  Sunday  night  meeting,  where  the  singing  is 
always  a  fascinating  part  of  the  programme.  Thanksgiving 
Day,  with  its  dinner,  is  no  less  amusing  and  suggestive.  The 
bovs  watch  all  visitors  and  know  bv  instinct  how  far  thev  are 
in  svmpathv  with  them.  Thev  call  loudlv  for  talk  from  anv 
one  whose  face  appeals  to  them.  Often  they  make  speeches  on 
their  own  account.  Here  is  a  specimen  taken  down  by  a 
stenographer  who  had  been  given  a  dark  comer  at  the  end  of 
the  room  and  thus  was  not  suspected  by  the  boys. 

Mr.  Brace,  whose  apj>earance  always  called  out  applause, 
had  brought  down  some  friends,  and  after  one  or  two  of  them 
Iiad  spoken,  he  said, 

*^Bovs,  I  want  mv  friends  to  see  that  vou  have  some 
talkers  amongst  yourselves.  Whom  do  you  choose  for  your 
speaker?"' 


in 


A  LOim  CALL  rOB  PA0DT. 


"  Come  ont,  Paddy,  ■» 


"Fkddy,  Paddy  ftliey  ihoated. 
■how  yenelf." 

Faddy  came  forward  and  motmted  a  stool ;  a  youngster  not 
more  tlian  twelve,  with  little  ronnd  eyes,  a  short  nose  profusely 
freokled,  and  a  lithe  form  fall  of  tan. 

"Bummers,"  he  began,  "finoozers,  and  citizens,  IVe  come 
down  here  among  yer  to  talk  to  yer  a  little.     He  an'  me  friend 


TIIK  ilVMNAMI']!  U(  TUK  NKWBBOTe'  UltMltMO-HDr^E. 

Itnuv  Iwvo  ftmie  to  see  how  ye're  gittin'  along  an"  to  advise 
V^r.  Yi«i  ft'llfw  w'at  stands  at  the  shops  with  yer  noses  over 
Ihe  nulin'.  A  Mitellin*  of  the  nvat  beef  an'  hash,  —  you  fellers 
whu'n  (^l^  m»  houit\  —  think  of  it,  how  are  we  to  eDcourage 
yvr.  [IVrtsire  Uu^ler,  anil  rariiHu  inmical  kinds  ot  ap- 
|tUu*\)  1  say  Iniinnterft,  for  re're  all  bmnmens  [in  a  tone  of 
kind  |iMir\tnaf!t\'  1  watt  a  bunmier  omv  mt^self.  I^iin-nt  lauirti- 
ter.)  I  hat*"  to  a«>*  yer  «))t>ntlinj|;  yer  nu«iey  for  jvnny  ice- 
MtmiiM  an*  li«nl  oi^rars.  Why  don't  yer  save  yer  money  !  Yc-u 
felter  wich\mt  no  U<«4s  over  thi'^*,  how  woultl  you  like  a  Tie*- 
|»(ur.  eh  t  ,  IjHurhler  fr^wi  all  the  l*i>ys  l»ui  ibe  twe  a.hln's*^!."- 
Weil,  I  ht^i*  y»m  nwy  jpfl  '«««,  liayther  think  you  w.-.r.";.  I 
h»\e  Iv.'^v*  for  \ w  alt    I  want  yer  to  ct\>w  aj-  ti-  l>e  r^ ;.  :r.eE. 
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^-•eittzeiiSy  government  men,  lawyers,  ginerals,  an'  inflooenoe 
mean.  Well,  boys,  I'll  tell  yer  a  story.  Me  dad  was  a  hard  on. 
One  beaatifol  day  he  went  on  a  spree,  an'  he  come  home  an' 
told  me,  Where's  yer  mother  ?  an'  I  axed  him  I  didn't  know,  an' 
he  clipped  me  over  the  head  with  an  iron  pot  an'  knocked  me 
down,  an'  me  mother  drapped  in  on  him  an'  at  it  they  wint. 
[Hi-hi's  and  demonstrative  applause.]  An'  at  it  they  wmt 
agin,  an'  at  it  they  kept ;  ye  should  have  seen  'em,  an'  whilst 
they  were  a  fightin'  I  slipped  meself  out  o'  the  back  dure  an' 
liway  I  wint  like  a  scart  dog.  Well,  boys,  I  wint  on  till  I  come 
to  a  Home ;  [great  laughter  among  the  boys]  an'  they  tuk  me 
in,  [renewed  laughter]  an'  thin  I  ran  away,  an'  here  I  am. 
Now,  boys,  be  good,  mind  yer  manners,  copy  me,  an'  see  what 
yeTl  become." 

A  boy  who  wished  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  West,  to 
which  he  was  soon  to  go  with  a  party  sent  out  from  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society,  made  a  long  speech,. a  paragraph  of  which 
will  show  the  sense  of  humor  which  seems  to  be  the  common 
property  of  all. 

"  Do  ye  want  to  be  newsboys  always,  an'  shoeblacks,  an' 
timber  merchants  in  a  small  way  sellin'  matches  ?  If  ye  do, 
ye'U  stay  in  New  York ;  but  if  ye  don't,  ye'U  go  out  West 
an'  begin  to  be  farmers,  for  the  beginning  of  a  farmer,  me  boys, 
is  the  makin'  of  a  Congressman  an'  a  President.  Do  ye  want 
to  be  rowdies  an'  loafers  an'  shoulder-hitters  ?  If  ye  do,  why, 
thin,  ye  can  keep  around  these  diggins.  Do  ye  want  to  be  gin- 
tlemin  an'  indepindent  citizens?  Ye  do?  Thin  make  tracks 
fer  the  West.  K  ye  want  to  be  snoozers,  an'  bummers,  an' 
policy-players,  an'  Peter-Funk  min,  why  ye'U  hang  up  yer  caps 
an'  stay  round  the  groggeries ;  but  if  ye  want  to  be  min  to 
make  yer  mark  in  the  country  ye'U  get  up  steam  an'  go  ahead, 
an'  there's  lots  on  the  prairies  waiting  for  the  likes  o'  ye. 
Well,  I'll  now  come  off  the  stump.  Fm  booked  for  the  AVest 
in  the  next  company  from  the  Lodging-IIouse.  I  hear  they 
have  big  school-houses  there,  an'  a  place  for  me  in  the  winter 
time.  I've  made  up  me  mind  to  be  somebody,  an'  you'll  find 
me  on  a  farm  in  the  West  an'  I  hope  yees  will  come  to  see  me 
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MHiii.     I  timuk  y9\  *»>•■.  for  ywr  patient  attintion.    1  can't 
any  no  iui>iv  at  |>KwHit,  boys.    Good  bye." 

TU»  Utfw«bt>^«*  tutlging-hoases  are  like  the  ancient  cities  of 
rvfugo  U>  tlHw>  little  feUowg,  and  yet  there  are  cases  which 
thu  Ultgiiis-hvAMra  ne^'e^  reach. 


'■  Kecently,"  said  a  gentleman.  "  I  found  a  tiny  fellow  play- 
ing a  solitary  game  of  marbles  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  City 
Hall  corridors.  Ilia  little  legs  were  wry  tliin,  and  (iiirk  circles 
under  his  big  gray  eyes  intensifitM)  the  clmtk-like  jutllor  of  his 
cheeks.  He  looked  up  when  he  became  aware  that  some  one 
u'as  watching  him,  but  resume<l  his  gsime  of  soHtJiire  a.s  soon 
as  he  saw  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intruder, 

**  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  little  fellow  ( "  I  asked. 

The  mite  hastily  gathered  up  all  his  marbles  and  stowed 
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diem  very  carefully  away  in  his  capacious  trousers  pocket. 
Then  he  backed  up  against  the  wall  and  surveyed  me  doubt- 
fully. I  repeated  my  question,  —  this  time  more  gently,  so  as 
to  reassure  him. 

"I'm  waitin'  fur  Jack  de  Kobber,"  he  piped,  and  then,  as 
he  began  to  gain  confidence,  seeing  no  signs  of  "swipes" 
about  me,  he  added,  "  him  as  brings  me  de  Telies  (Dailies) 
every  day." 

"  And  you  sell  the  papers  ? " 

"  I  sells  'em  for  Jack,"  he  promptly  answered. 

I  was  glad,  when  I  looked  at  the  lad's  attire,  that  he  was 
protected  for  the  time  being  by  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
oorridor.  Outdoors  it  was  cold  and  blustering.  Still  I  re- 
solved to  wait  and  see  "  Jack  de  Robber."  Shortly  after  three 
o'clock  a  short  chunky  bov  Avith  a  shock  of  black  hair  hustled 
through  the  door  and  made  in  the  direction  of  my  pale  little 
frieiuL  He  was  struggling  with  a  big  mass  of  papers  and  was 
issuing  orders  in  a  rather  peremptory  tone  to  his  diminutive 
lieutenant. 

"Do  you  know  this  little  boy  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Jack  de  Robber  "  gave  me  a  look  which  was  not  reassur- 
ing. "Does  I  naw  him?  Of  corse  I  naws  him.  What 
de !" 

"Why  don't  you  send  him  home  to  his  mother;  he's  neither 
big  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  sell  papers  ? " 

At  this  Jack  gave  utterance  to  an  oath  too  utterly  original 
tor  reproduction;  then  he  said,  "Dat  ere  kid  ain't  got  no 
mammy ;  I  looks  after  dat  kid  meself ." 

I  slipped  a  coin  into  Jack's  hand  and  urged  him  to  tell  me 
the  whole  story.  He  dropped  his  heap  of  papers,  tested  the 
coin  with  his  teeth,  slid  it  into  his  jx^cket,  and  began :  — 

"  Blokes  is  alius  axin'  'bout  dat  ere  kid,  but  you  is  de  fust 
one  what  ever  raised  de  ante.  Dat  ere  kid  don't  naw  no  more 
-bout  his  mammy'n  me.  Cause  why  ?  Cause  he  uir't  never 
had  no  mammy." 

Here  Jack  paused,  as  if  determined  to  go  no  further,  but 
another  coin  gave  wings  to  his  words. 
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8o«>n.     i  lliank  ye,  boys,  fi*' 
sJiy  no  mow  at  prew^nt.  bow 

The  newsboys'  IchIl--'     '■ 
refufje  t<>  these  littl* 
the  liKigiiig-housea  rn 


J  -  ^«  •*  more  sand'n  a 

-  ^^   3^  nn't  come  along 

j^jMf  broke.    So  I  gives 

^  kanwJf  slept.  "I  ain't 
1  at>  lodgin'-house  where 
.  (-MB*.     De  '  Kid'  and  me 


I  now  eager  to  he  off  with  hii 
t  iinotlier  worti  tlie  prwtwttir  and  prot^gd 
tilling  (hit  iiir  witli  Ihi-ir  shrill  cnis. 

IS  which  th"  hxlci'iKh'tiiM-s  do  not 

I  ..ti -i.uM'*'^  iiiJi^ht  Ih>  ^ven.     Orii>  Hllh-  fellow 

.1  -    iiiitk.  1   ii    |Frintuv  of   fr!'<iiieDting  tho   lobby  of 

liiH  liirtiiU  ufUr  iUirk.   A*  mum  tut  th*.«  8tn^^-tf<  become 

■mil  tlto  timrkut  for  hu  jHiponi  eea^ies  to  flourish,  he 
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pushes  open  the  heavy  swinging  doors  of  the  hotel  and  pro- 
ceeds to  cuddle  his  cold  little  body  close  to  one  of  the  heaters. 
No  employe  has  ever  shown  any  disposition  to  dispossess  the 
tiny  newsboy.  His  shrill  voice  re-echoes  through  the  stately 
recesses  of  the  hall  whenever  he  thinks  he  sees  a  possible  cus- 
tomer, but  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  irate  ofScials 
have  come  rushing  forth  to  exterminate  the  offender,  one  and 
all  have  paused  dismayed  before  the  absurd  proportions  and 
wonderful  self-possession  of  the  little  waif. 

The  brawny  porter  took  the  boy  in  hand  one  night  and  said 
with  forced  gruff ness : 

"  Look  here,  young  feller,  what  do  you  come  in  here  fur  I " 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  morsel. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  I  dunno." 

The  bov,  however,  finallv  admitted  that  he  had  a  home,  but 
oiistinatelv  refused  to  sav  where  it  was.  When  he  left  the 
hotel  he  was  followed.  He  was  a  most  lonely  little  specimen 
of  humanity.  He  spoke  to  no  other  boys  and  was  accosted  by 
n(»ne.  In  the  end  he  went  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  dark  comers 
of  a  newspaper  counting-room. 

Instances  of  this  class  of  newsboys  could  be  multiplied 
uiiefinitely.  These  are  the  absolute  Bohemians  of  their  kind, 
who  prefer  a  doorway  to  a  warm  bed,  and  the  sights  of  the 
streets  any  time  and  all  the  time  to  the  simple  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  lodging-houses. 

The  newsboy's  life  is  filled  Avith  the  hardest  sort  of  work. 
His  gains  are  not  always  in  proportion,  for  he  must  begin  often 
before  light,  huddling  over  the  steam  gratings  at  the  print- 
ing-offices, and  waiting  for  his  share  of  the  morning  papers. 
He  scurries  to  work  these  off  before  the  hour  for  taking  the 
evening  editions,  and  sometimes  cannot  with  his  utmost  dili- 
gence take  in  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day,  though  it  ranges 
from  this  to  a  dollar  and  a  quartor.  The  i>eri(Kl  of  elections  is 
the  harvest-time.  A  1k>v  lias  been  known  to  sell  six  hundred 
papers  in  two  hours,  at  a  profit  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
dollars. 
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Among  over  twenty-one  thousand  children  who  in  the  early 
yean  of  the  work  were  sent  West,  but  twelve  became  crijni- 
nals,  and  not  more  than  six  annually  return  to  New  York.  No 
work  done  for  children  compares  with  this  in  importance,  and 
whoever  rtudiee  the  record  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societv  will 


be  amazed  at  the 
good  already  accom- 
jdiahed.  TwentyKMie  industrial  schools,  twelve  night^hools, 
two  free  reading-rooms,  six  lodging-houses  for  girls  and  boys, 
four  stunmer  homes,  and  the  Crippled  Boys'  Brush  Shop,  are 
the  reomrd  pbin  to  all ;  but  who  shall  count  the  good  tliat  no 
man  baa  recorded,  but  which  has  reecaed  thousands  from  the 
atreeAa  and  givui  them  the  chance  which  is  the  right  of  every 
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THE   ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  LITTLE  LABORERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  — CHILD  WORKERS— THEIR  HOMES  AND  DAHiY  LIFE. 

Que  Hnndred  Thousand  Little  Workers  —  Little  Mothers  —  Early  Lessons 
in  Drinkhig  — A  Sup  of  the  *'Craytur"  — A  Six-YearOld  Nurse  — A 
"Widdy  Washerwoman*  — ''See  How  Beautiful  He  Sucks  at  the 
Pork  "  —  Heavy  Burdens  on  Small  Shoulders  —  What  a  Child  of  Eight 
Can  Do  —  Feather  Strippers  —  Paper  Collar  Makers — Tobacco  Strippers 
— Youth  and  Old  Age  Side  by  Side — Cigar-Makers — Deadly  Trades — 
Working  in  Cellars  —  *'  Them  Stairs  is  Killin* "  —  What  Jinny  and  Mame 
Dkl — Pinched  with  Hunger — "She  Could  Sew  on  Buttons  when  She 
Wasnt  Much  Over  Four"  — A  Tiny  Worker  of  Five— ** Stitch,  Stitch, 
Stitch,  in  Poverty,  Hunger,  and  Dirt"  —  Scenes  in  Working  Children's 
Homes —  " She's  Sewed  on  Millions  of  Buttons,  that  Child  Has"  — "A 
Hot  Place  Waitin'  for  Him "  —  Pretematurally  Aged  Faces  — An  Ap- 
peal for  Justice. 

WHOEVER  reads  that  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  some 
twenty-four  thousand  children  are  employed  in  factories^ 
but  that  the  law  forbids  the  a<lraission  of  any  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  settles  back  comfortably  certain  that  with  few 
exceptions  all  waifs  and  strays  are  provided  for,  and  that  at 
thirteen  a  child  is  not  likely  to  be  stunted  or  overworked.  If 
parents  told  the  truth  as  to  age,  and  if  there  were  fifty  instead 
of  the  two  inspectors  who  must  cover  the  groimd  for  the  whole 
State,  there  would  be  some  chance  for  carrvinor  out  the  law. 
But  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  form  of  words,  evaded  daily  bv 
parents,  who  want  the  earninjifs  of  the  child,  —  the  children 
themselves  aiding  them  in  the  deception.  The  Census  returns 
touch  only  children  in  factories.  Thev  do  not  include  either 
mercantile  establishments  or  trades  carried  on  in  tenement- 
houses. 

Figures  drawn  from  the  registers  of  night-schools  and  from 
many  other  sources  make  the  numl)er  of  little  workers  in  New 
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York  city  over  one  hundred  thousand.  In  one  night-school  for 
boys  two  hundred  of  them  were  employed  in  industries  outside 
of  factories.  The  registers  of  these  schools  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion, and  in  running  over  them  one  finds  over  two  hundred  em- 
ployments in  which  children  are  engaged.  Ink  in  all  its  pro- 
cesseSy  tassel-making,  tin  and  paper  boxes,  whips,  whalebones, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  and  tobacco  are  samples.  The  boys 
like  to  enlarge  their  profession  and  Avrite  themselves  down  as 
blacksmiths,  architects,  and  in  one  case,  "  sexton's  assistant." 
The  last  dusted  pews  and  helped  to  shake  cushions,  while  the 
young  blacksmiths  and  architects  were  simply  errand  and  gen- 
eral utility  boys. 

Oirls  share  the  same  ambition  that  the  boys  feel,  and  in  one 
school  eighty  of  them  registered  as  ^'nurses.''  Being  inter- 
preted this  means  that  they  take  care  of  the  baby  at  home 
while  the  mother  goes  out  to  ^^  day's  work.''  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  the  real  motherliness  of  the  little  things,  who  lug  about 
the  baby  with  devotion;  and  if  they  feed  it  on  strange  diet 
they  are  but  foUowing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mothers,  who  re- 
gard the  baby  at  six  months  old  as  the  sharer  of  whatever  the 
family  bill  of  fare  has  to  offer.  The  small  Gennan  child  is 
early  taught  to  take  his  portion  of  lager  with  national  placidity ; 
the  Irish  children  have  tea  or  coffee  and  even  a  sup  of  the 
**oraytur,"  and  so  each  nationality  is  instructed  according  t<» 
the  taste  that  is  part  of  its  inheritance.  I  have  seen  a  six-year- 
dd  girl  scrubbing  the  floor  of  the  one  room  in  which  lived  a 
widowed  mother  and  three  children. 

"She's  a  widdv  washerwoman,"  said  the  dot,  a  creature 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  a  thin  eager  little  face.  '*  Yes,  ma'am, 
she's  a  widdy  washerwoman,  an'  I  keep  house.  That*s  the 
baby  there,  an'  he's  good  all  the  time,  siivin'  whin  his  t4>eth  is 
too  big  for  him.  It's  teeth  that's  hard  on  Imbies,  but  I  mind 
him  g^Hxl  an'  he  thinks  more  o'  me  than  he  does  of  mother. 
See  how  lieautiful  he  sucks  at  the  pork." 

The  small  housekee|K^r  {Kiinteil  with  pride  to  the  IxhI,  where 
the  tiny  baby  lay,  a  strip  of  fat  |K>rk  in  his  mouth. 

•*  lie's  weakly  like,  an'  mother  gives  him  the  |K>rk  to  set 
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him  up.  An'  he  takes  his  sup  o'  tay  beautiful  too.  Whin  the 
summer  comes  we'll  get  to  have  him  go  to  the  Children's  Home 
at  Bath,  mavbe,  or  down  to  Conev  Island  or  somewhere.  I 
might  be  a  *  Fresh  Air '  child  meself,  but  I  have  to  keep  house 
you  know,  an'  so  mother  can't  let  me  go." 

This  is  one  phase  of  child-labor,  and  the  most  natural  and 
innocent  one,  though  it  is  a  heavy  burden  to  lay  on  small 
shoulders,  and  premature  age  and  debility  are  its  inevitable  re 
suits.  Far  truer  is  this  of  the  long  hours  in  shop  or  manufac* 
tory .  A  child  of  eight  —  one  of  a  dozen  in  a*  shop  on  Walker 
Street  — stripped  feathers,  "and  had  for  a  year  earned  three  dol- 
lars a  week.  In  this  case  the  father  was  dead  and  the  mother 
sick,  and  the  little  thing  went  home  to  do  such  cooking  as  she 
could,  though  like  many  a  worker  she  had  already  learned  to 
take  strong  tea  and  to  believe  that  it  gave  her  strength.  She 
was  dwarfed  in  growth  from  confinement  in  the  air  of  the 
workshop,  from  l^ck  of  proper  food  and  no  play,  and  thousands 
of  these  little  feather-strippers  are  in  like  case. 

In  another  workshop  in  the  same  neighborhood,  children  of 
from  eight  to  ten,  and  one  much  younger,  cut  the  feathers  from 
CQck-tails.  The  hours  were  from  eight  to  six,  and  so  for  ten 
hoars  daily  they  bent  over  the  work,  which  included  cutting 
from  the  stem,  steaming,  curling,  and  packing. 

Eight  thousand  children  make  envelopes  at  three  and  a  half 
cents  a  thousand.  They  gum,  separate,  and  sort.  The  hours 
are  the  same,  but  the  rooms  are  generally  lighter  and  better 
ventilated  than  the  feather  workers'  surroundinofs.  Manv  more 
burnish  china,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  delicate 
ware  is  entrusted  to  children  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  burnisliing 
instrument  is  held  close  agjiinst  the  breast,  and  this  is  a  fruitful 
s€iurce  of  sickness,  since  the  constant  pressure  brin<rs  with  it 
various  stomach  and  other  troubles,  (lysj)epsia  Ix^ing  the  chief. 

Paper  collars  employ  a  host.  The  younprest  bend  over 
them,  for  even  a  chihl  of  live  can  do  tliis.  One  cliild  of  twelve 
counts  and  boxes  tw(»ntv  thousand  a  dav,  and  one  who  ])astes 
the  lining  on  the  button-holes  doc*s  five  thousand  a  day.  Over 
ten  thousand  children  make  pajK'r  boxes.     Even  in  the  making 
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iif  gold-leaf  ft  good  many  are  emjdojed,  thoagh  chiefly  yoang 
girU  lit  llfteen  and  apwards.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting 
f>r  lliu  trades,  u  no  air  oan  be  admitted,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
Htifting. 

Kfuthem,  flowers,  and  tobaoco  employ  the  greatest  num)>er. 
A  uliild  of  six  oan  strip lobaooo  or  cat  feathers.  In  one  groat 
llnii,  employing  over  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  a 
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woman  of  eighty  and  her  grandchild  of  four  sit  side  by  side 
and  strip  the  leaves,  and  the  fares  of  the  pair  were  sketchcil 
not  long  since  by  a  popular  artist.  With  the  exception  of 
match-making  and  one  or  two  other  industries,  there  is  liardir 
a  trade  so  deadly  in  its  effects.  There  arc  many  o[>erations 
which  children  are  competent  to  carry  on,  and  the  phas«>s  nf 
work  done  at  home  in  the  tcnement-houses  often  employ  the 
entire  family.  In  cellare  and  iKisenients  boys  of  ten  and  tweWe 
brini'.  sweeten,  and  prcjwire  the  tobaittt  preliminan,'  to  stem. 
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ming.  Others  of  the  same  age  keep  the  knives  of  the  catting 
machines  clean  by  means  of  sjwnges  dipped  in  rum,  thus  spend- 
ing their  young  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  liquor  and  tobacco. 
Cigar-making  in  the  tenement-houses  goes  on,  though  the  fact 
is  often  denied. 

In  a  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Lal>or  it  is  stated  that  in 
one  room  less  than  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  whose  dui)licate 
can  be  found  at  many  points,  a  family  of  seven  worked. 
Three  of  these,  all  girls,  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  To- 
bacco lay  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  under  the  long  table  at 
one  end  where  cigars  were  rolled.  Two  of  the  children  sat  on 
the  floor,  stripping  the  leaves,  and  another  sat  on  a  small  stooL 
A  girl  of  twenty  sat  near  them,  and  all  had  sores  on  lips, 
cheeks,  and  hands.  Some  four  thousand  women  are  engaged 
in  this  industry,  and  an  ecjual  number  of  unregistered  young 
children  share  it  with  them.  As  in  sewing,  a  number  of 
uromen  often  club  together  and  use  one  rcKjm,  and  in  such 
cases  their  babies  crawl  about  in  the  filth  on  the  wet  floors, 
playing  with  the  dam[)  tokicco  and  breathing  the  poison  with 
which  the  room  is  saturateil. 

Skin  diseases  of  many  sorts  develop  in  the  children  who 
\rork  in  this  wav,  and  for  the  women  and  ^rirls  nen'ous  and 
hysterical  complaints  are  common,  the  direct  result  of  poison- 
inir  bv  nicotine.  In  tliis  one  liouse  alone  thirtv  children  were 
at  work,  thirteen  of  them  strippers,  doin^  their  ten  hours 
4t{  work  dailv. 

Twine- factories  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  thev  are 
often  as  disastrous  in  their  efTects.  The  twisting-room  is  tilled 
with  long  spindles.  innrKent-lrxiking  enough,  but  taking  a 
tintrer  alonc^  with  the  flax  as  sih^ntlv  and  suddenlv  as  the 
thn^id  forms.  In  one  factorv  two  hundred  cliildren  under 
fifte«*n  years  old  are  f»mploy*-d  s|»inning.  windinfr.  and  twisting 
flax.  In  one  roi^>ni  ton  litth-  l>ovs  so  small  that  thev  were 
mounte^l  on  a  platform  t'»  ♦nuM*-  th«*iii  to  reach  the  (•himj>s 
that  hold  the  flax,  run  tin*  li.i'kiiML''-niar  hines  iind  fhange 
the  clamps  as  necessary.  The  machine  mii^t  !»♦•  fed  continu- 
oiislv  at  both  ends,  and  the  l>ovs  work  with  an  ener<^v  and 
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steadiness  that  to  the  casnal  observer  seems  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  show  off.  They  are  driven  by  the  machine,  and  the 
overseer  laughed  as  he  said, 

^  Yes,  there  isn't  much  let  up  for  'em.  They  have  to  run 
pretty  lively,  else  they  get  into  trouble." 

In  the  twistmg^room  several  children  lacked  a  finger  or 
two,  and  one  explained  how  it  happened  in  her  case. 

^  You  see  you  mustn't  talk  or  look  ofF  a  minute.  They  just 
march  right  along.  My  sister  was  like  me.  She  forgot  and 
talked,  and  just  that  minute  her  finger  was  o£f,  and  she  didn't 
even  cry  till  she  picked  it  up.  My  little  finger  always  did 
stick  out,  and  I  was  trying  to  twist  fast  like  the  girl  next  to 
me,  and  somehow  it  caught  in  the  flax.  I  tried  to  jerk  away. 
but  it  wasn't  any  use.  It  was  o£f  just  the  same  as  hers,  and  it 
took  a  great  while  before  I  could  come  back.  I'm  sort  of 
afraid  of  them,  for  any  minute  your  whole  hand  might  go  and 
you'd  hardly  know  till  it  was  done." 

In  a  small  room  on  Hester  Street  a  woman  at  work  on 
overalls  —  for  the  making  of  which  she  received  one  dollar  a 
dozen — said:  — 

*'I  couldn't  do  as  well  if  it  wasn't  for  Jinnv  and  Manie 
there.  Mame  has  learned  to  sew  on  buttons  first-rate,  and 
Jinny  is  doing  almost  as  well.  I'm  alone  today,  but  most 
days  three  of  us  sew  together  here,  and  Jinny  keeps  right 
along.    We'll  do  better  yet  when  Mame  gets  a  bit  older/' 

As  she  spoke  the  door  oi)ened  and  a  woman  with  an  enor- 
mous bundle  of  overalls  entered  and  sat  down  on  the  nea]*est 
chair  with  a  gasp. 

"Them  stairs  is  killin',"  she  said.  "It's  lucky  I've  not 
to  climb  'em  often." 

Something  crept  forwanl  as  the  bundle  slid  to  the  floor, 
and  busied  itself  with  the  string  that  bound  it. 

"Here  vou,  Jinnv,"  said  the  woman,  "<lon't  vou  \m}  f<x>lin'. 
What  do  vou  want  an v  how  i " 

The  something  slKX)k  back  a  mat  of  tliick  hair  and  rosi>  to 
its  feet,  —  a  tiny  child  who  in  size  seenanl  scarcely  thitt*,  luiL 
whose  countenance  indicated  the  experience  of  three  huiulreil. 
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"  It's  the  string  I  want,"  the  small  voice  said.  "  Me  and 
Mame  was  goin'  to  play  \vith  it." 

**  There's  small  time  for  play,"  said  the  mother ;  "  there'll 
be  two  pair  more  in  a  minute  or  two,  an'  you  are  to  see  how 
Ifame  does  one  an'  do  it  good,  too,  or  I'll  find  out  why  not." 

Mame  had  come  forward  and  stood  holding  to  the  one  thin 
garment  which  but  partly  covered  Jinny's  little  bones.  She, 
too,  looked  out  from  a  wild  thatch  of  black  hair,  and  with  the 
same  expression  of  deep  experience,  the  pallid,  hungry  little 
faces  lighting  suddenly  as  some  cheap  cakefe  were  produced. 
Both  of  them  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  ate  their  portion 
silently. 

"  Mame's  seven,  and  Jinny's  goin'  on  six,"  said  the  mother, 
**  but  Jinny's  the  smartest.  She  could  sew  on  buttons  when 
she  wasn't  much  over  four.  I  had  five,  but  the  Ix)rd  took  'em 
all  but  these  two.     I  couldn't  get  on  if  it  wasn't  for  Mame." 

Mame  looked  up,  but  said  no  word,  and,  as  I  left  the  room, 
settled  herself  with  her  back  against  the  wall.  Jinny  at  her  side, 
laj^ing  the  coveted  string  near  at  hand  for  use  if  any  minute 
for  play  arrived.  In  the  next  room,  half-lighted  like  the  last, 
and  if  possible  even  dirtier,  a  Jewish  tailor  sat  at  work  on  a 
coat,  and  by  him  on  the  floor  a  child  of  five  picking  threads 
from  another  coat. 

*'  Nettie  is  good  help,"  he  said  after  a  word  or  two.  "  So 
fast  as  I  finish,  she  picks  all  the  threads.  She  care  not  to  go 
away  —  she  stav  bv  me  alwavs  to  help." 

*'  Is  she  the  onlv  one  ?" 

"  But  one  that  sells  ])ajx^i's.  Last  year  is  five,  but  mother 
and  dree  are  gone  with  fever.  It  is  many  that  die.  AVhat  will 
you  ?     It  is  the  will  of  God." 

On  the  floor  below  two  cliildren  of  seven  and  eight  were 
found  also  sewing  on  buttons  —  in  tliis  case  for  four  women 
who  had  their  machines  in  one  room  and  were  making  the 
cheapest  order  of  coi^set-cover,  for  which  tlicy  receiv^Ml  fifty 
cents  a  dozen,  each  one  having  livi^  buttons.  It  could  not  bt* 
called  oppressive  work,  yet  the  children  were  held  tliere  to  ]>« 
ready  for  each  one  as  completed,  and  sat  as  such  children  most 
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often  do,  silent  and  half  asleep,  waiting  patiently  for  the  next 
demftntl. 

"It's  hard  on  'em,"  one  of  the  wtmien  said. 


THE  Lnri.B 
own.  but  they're  out  peddlin'  matches." 

Descending  the  stairs  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  building,  our 
way  led  past  three  little  girls  shoveling  coals  into  bags. 

On  the  lower  floor  hack  of  the  small  grocery  in  which  the 
people  of  the  house  bought  their  foot!  supply  —wilted  or  half- 
decayed  vegetables,  meat  of  the  cheapest  order,  broken  eggs. 
and  stale  fish, — a  tailor  and  two  hel{>ers  were  at  work.  A  girl 
of  nine  or  ten  sat  among  them  and  picked  thread  or  sewe*l  on 
buttons  as  needed  — a  hagganl,  wretched-l»K>king  child  who  did 
not  look  up  as  the  door  ojicncd.  A  woman  wlio  had  came 
down  the  stairs  stopped  a  moment,  an<l  its  I  [wssod  out  siiid:  — 

*'  If  there  was  a  law  for  him  I'd  have  him  up.  It's  his  own 
Mater's  child,  anil  he's  wurkin'  her  ten  houi:s  a  day  an"  many  a 
<l«y  into  the  night,  an'  slie  with  an  ojien  sore  on  her  neck,  an' 
ciTin'  out  many's  the  time  when  she  draws  out  a  long  neeille- 
fiil  an*  so  gives  it  a  jerk.    She's  sewed  on  millions  of  buttons, 
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tliat  child  has,  an'  she  but  a  little  past  t«n.   May  there  be  a  hot 
place  waitin'  for  him ! " 

FW>m  the  notes  of  a  physician  whose  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  accorate  and  faithful  observation,  and  whose  work  is  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Health,  I  have  a  series  of  facts, 
the  result  of  eighteen  months'  work.  During  this  period  of 
daily  observation  in  tenement-house  work,  she  found  among 
the  people  ^vith  whom  she  came  in  contact  335  children  under 
twelve  years  old,  most  of  them  between  ten  and  twelve,  who 
either  worked  in  shops  or  stores  or  helpet)  their  mothers  in 


gome  kind  of  work  at 
homf.  Of  these  535  cliii- 
dren  but  60  were  healthy. 

In  one  family  a  child  of  three  yeara  old  lia<l  iiif;iiitik-  \MTnW: 
trasily  cunihle.  Tlif*  inoth.-r  Iiad  m.  lim,-  u>  attcini  i.i  il.  . 
tivt-  yf'Jii-s  old  the  chiht  was  taiijrht  tu  sew  l.iitti.iis  oii  imiiM-i 
Slu-  is  now,  at  tliirtd-n  ycai-s.  a  hfljilcss  <-ri]»i'h-.  l>ut  shr  li 
islu-s  a  dozen  pjiirs  i>f  tnmscrs  a  day,  ami  thi>  family  arc  tli 
twenty  cfnts  tho  rich.'i-.  In  aimtljcr  family  hln-  found  tw 
pris  four  and  a  half  yc-ars  old.  WMvinf:  on  buttons  from  s 
in  (be  mominfr  till  tfu  at  nL;.'ht ;  ami  mar  tliciu  a  family 
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three, —  a  woman  who  did  the  same  work,  and  whose  old  father 
of  eighty  and  a  little  girl  of  six  were  her  oo-workers. 

Does  the  Ccnnpulflorj  Education  Law  help  these?  It  re- 
quires only  fourteen  wedcs  of  the  year,  and  the  poorer  class 
work  from  early  morning  tQl  eight  a.  ic,  and  after  school 
hours  from  four  till  late  at  night.  What  energy  for  study  is 
left  under  such  conditions?  The  chief  harm  is  not  here, 
though  this  is  harm  enough.  It  is  in  the  inevitable  physical 
degeneration  of  the  child.  Thoughtful  owners  and  managers 
here  and  there  realize  this,  and  many  have  testified  that  a 
child  put  out  into  factory  life  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
becomes  practically  useless  b}''  the  time  twenty  is  reached. 
Physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  ai^  not  only  wanting 
but  rendered  impossible. 

This  18  no  place  for  the  many  questions  involved,  but 
every  woman  who  reads,  every  man  whose  children  look  to 
him  for  teaching,  may  well  ponder  the  issues  involved.  A 
world  of  thought  and  action  is  already  given  to  the  rescue  of 
children  from  the  slums.  Let  it  reach  one  step  farther  and 
rescue  them  with  no  less  eagerness  and  determination  from  the 
factory.  If  present  methods  of  production  cannot  go  on  with- 
out them,  alter  the  methods.  The  loss  on  one  side  wUl  be 
more  than  balanced  by  a  lessening  rate  in  our  asylum.^  and  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  tax  for  their  support,  pai*!  now  \vith 
a  cheerfulness  which  may  well  be  tnmsferred  to  another  fonn 
of  loss,  —  loss  to-day,  perhaps,  but  gain  for  all  days  to  come. 
We  expend  money  for  foreign  missions  while  the  heathen  are 
here  at  our  own  doors.  Out  from  the  child  faces,  pi*eternatur- 
ally  aged,  brutalized,  and  defrauded  of  all  that  belongs  to  child- 
hood, look  e\'es  that  hold  unconscious  api)eal  for  that  justice 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  soul  l>orn  to  the  Republic.  Ig- 
nore it,  deny  it,  and  the  time  conies  when  the  ohl  wonls 
sound  again,  and  we  hear  the  judgment:  "Whosoever  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were  lx»tter 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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^^i^^ UTTER-SNIPES!  Thafs  what  I  call  'em.  What  else 
^^J  could  they  be  when  they're  in  the  gutter  all  day  and 
half  the  night,  cuttin'  round  like  little  imps  o'  darkness.  Xot 
much  hair  on  'era  either  —  not  enou<]:h  to  catch  bv,  and  clothes 
as  is  mostly  rags  that  tears  if  you  grab  'em.  The  prison  barlxT 
wouldn't  get  any  profit  out  of  'em,  I  can  tell  you.  Men  around 
here  don't  shave  till  their  beards  stick  out  like  si)ikes,  and  the 
women  cut  the  children's  hair  to  siive  com])in\  (Tutter-snij)es. 
That's  it,  and  they  snoop  around  stores  and  slink  off  a  salt  tish 
or  a  bundle  of  wood  or  anvthin^i:  as  comes  handv,  and  liome 
witK  it  like  the  wind.  Mother  is  tliere,  vou  mav  be  sur(\  nnd 
washin'  may  be.  Do  you  su])pose  she  asks  any  questions  like, 
*  Lor,  Billy,  where  did  you  get  tliat  ( '  Not  she.  She  tak«\s  the 
fish,  or  whatever  it  is,  as  innocent  as  a  laml)  and  sends  l>illy  for 
dome  bits  o'  coal  to  cook  it. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  way  it  is  down  here.     Kiigs  and  tatters  are 


loefc  ibki  «T«B  Oe  tfeic*- 
vjoettdT   btts  beuCT.  kit 
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II  fu>iu  this  they  ottea  drift  into  thieving  as  a  profession. 
it>  iKKitbliK'k  hita  many  idle  hottra,  and,  as  surplus  energy 
bit  U>  wurkwl  off,  be  gives  them  to  tooing  pennies,  gamb- 
g  iu  WHY  furuu,  cheating,  and  fighting.  They  are  often 
ii-liMxl  ^^kiKK^ketA,  and  in  brushing  a  customer's  coat  will 
n\  u  httmlk«n>litef  or  other  li^it  article  n-itb  the  skill  of 
>iv  vtkk^'  hrethren  in  the  same  trade.  The  Italian  with  his 
tiv  haH  ilrtven  many  to  find  some  other  calling,  but  a  rem- 
M  Mlill  lingnra  un  the  East  Side  or  here  and  there  on  the 


The  enfcHToed  leisure  which  comes  to  bootblaclu  after  the 
y  time  of  the  morning  is  used  by  some  in  gynuiiuitios,  and 
>n  tliey  become  almost  us  expert  as  circus  |)erfonners. 
V  and  then  they  improvise  a  perft>niuinoe  in  one  of  the 
ka  and  collect  pennies  from  the  sfiectators.  Two  of  them 
viished  an  audience  at  a  picnic  by  ii  series  of  fcuts  which 
r  Bonounoed  would  "beat  old  Biirnum  holler.''    They  cut- 
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lected  forty  cents,  but  even  here,  as  partners,  one  cheated  and 
managed  to  get  twenty-five  cents  into  his  mouth,  from  which 
an  energetic  Sunday  School  teacher  forced  him  to  eject  it. 
The  clothes  of  both  of  them  had  to  be  pinned  up  before  they 
b^an  the  performance,  the  fluttering  rags  giving  way  in 
every  direction  with  each  twist  of  their  bodies.  Billy,  the 
younger,  smiled  admiringly  as  his  partner  spit  out  the  quarter 
and  dodged  from  the  expected  blow. 

"  He's  smart,  he  is,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "  Me  on  the 
lookout  everv  minute,  an'  I  never  seed  him  do  it." 

The  elder  smiled  Avith  a  superior  air  as  they  went  away  to- 
gether, no  whit  disconcerted  by  the  experience,  but  an  elder 
boy,  a  newsboy,  said  to  the  crowd  in  general,  — 

^•He'd  ought'r  be  licked.  Partners  ain't  no  business  to 
cheat.     We  don't,  never.     It's  business  folks  as  cheat." 

Anywhere  along  the  docks  are  facilities  for  petty  thieving, 
and,  guard  as  the  policeman  may,  the  swarms  of  small  street 
rovers  can  circumvent  them.  A  loaci  of  wood  left  on  the  dock 
diminishes  under  his  very  eyes.  The  sticks  are  passed  from 
one  to  another,  the  child  nearest  the  pile  being  busy  apparently 
in  playing  marbles.  If  any  move  of  suspicion  is  made  toward 
them,  thev  are  off  like  a  swarm  of  cockroaches,  and  Avith  about 
as  HMich  sense  of  responsibility.  Children  of  this  order  hate 
school  with  an  inextinguishable  hatred.  They  smash  windows, 
pilfer  from  apple-stands,  build  fires  of  any  stray  bits  of  wood 
they  can  collect,  and  warm  themselves  by  them,  and,  after  a 
day  of  all  the  destruction  they  can  cram  into  it  has  ended, 
crawl  under  steps,  into  boxes  or  hallways,  and  sleep  till  roused 
by  the  policeman  on  his  beat,  or  by  a  bigger  boy  who  drives 
them  out.  No  Home  can  reach  them  all.  Xo  Lodging-IIouse 
can  give  them  room.  Numbers  are  taken  in,  and  in  time 
trained  into  some  sort  of  decent  living  or  sent  to  the  West. 
Bat  even  with  every  power  thus  far  brought  to  bear,  fifteen 
tJiousand  unreclaimed  children  rove  the  streets  to-dav,  a  few 
ill  them  peddlers  of  matches  or  small  notions,  but  the 
majority  living  by  their  wits.  Swill-gatherers  and  ragpickers 
employ  some  of  them,  but  the  occupation  i.<  hnrJly  better  than 
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;■,!  (ho  fluNip  lodging-lic (list's  ulder  piul. 
■v'.'iin  miiiiK'r3f<ir then  ownwork  ThuC 
■Mti'r^.        "<'(»l)J)Ori)IckeiV'  "  »'W<1  ^I^Mlt•|■S," 

111  I'lii  irl.ii^.  whi>  flip  M'iirs  made  the  neigh- 
>ini'i-».h'\  Stnt't  !iml  Cottage  Plato  .i»  iiiueh 
iho  I'm-  I'limts  Po\ert\  l-me.  Duit-h 
I  i.ii;|m  ki'i-*  .iml  swill  gatlioix-i^.  ami  hiter 


■•  lU'll't  Kilfhon"  ami  uiiuiy  jumther  nest  of  iiit';itiiy.  are 
.  i(>t\ili>l  with  i-hitilren  wild  as  )iawks  ainl  us  tii<n-i>  itiid  iiiiiam- 
Hlili'  I'hm,  t'aipT.  hiirilerirti  faivs  the  iin>st  nf  iliem,  wiih  Ji"W 
AHtl  iheii  mi.'  with  a  U-aiUy  "f  fnnii  m-  cxjiii-ssinii  tluu  :i.i  >l<- 
tkt»^iiieiil  has  the  ]K>\wr  tn  kill,  l-^icii  mii-  is  an  apjx-al  I'mV 
itwiio  1ii'f<ii>>  ih<>  work  nf  ruin  i*  ('i>iii|i1i-itit  and  j>uii:'^r::iiv:]i 
-ti'|w  ni  III  dii  what  |«vveniii»n  o-iild  have  ;niii!ii|il:-.i..-.i. 

The  hi>iiu>h>ss  Uiy  is  a  sulliiieitilv  i>ii!tiil  ..Iijiit.  •■  i;  ri.--  s.vl 
etiiltl  fim>s  even  wi.i-se.  The  Imiv  i-.  ..i:.-n  far  Uss  i"r.--r.-.i 
Ihiiii  he  s«vins.  Mis  sins  Ih-Uiii>;  l.i  \tU  !i:n. -rauLe  ainl  :..-  ■■;,- 
ihlioii.  and  dni|t  aw;iy  under  an  .'iitiri-  ilu!'.;:-'  <•{  fii\;r'i!i::i'-:i:, 
Tlwrv  is  main-  a  hanl-w,.rki»j:  farmer  m  I'ui-  Wi-st  w;,,,  >;:an 
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ICb  as  a  New  Yofk  street  boy,  fighting  and  gtealing,  his  hand 
w§faaulk  every  man,  and  who  dates  back  all  present  good  to  the 
day  when  an  agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  coaxed  him 
mto  one  of  their  Lodging-Houses. 

For  the  girl  there  is  less  chance  in  every  way.  She  develops 
.m  mind  and  body  earlier  than  the  boy,  and  runs  dangers  from 
wldch  he  is  free.  If  there  is  any  trace  of  beauty,  she  ia 
waldied  by  the  keepers  of  infamous  houses,  who  tell  her  what 
fDrtmie  awaits  her  if  she  trusts  to  them.  Lodged  since  birth 
m  crowded  tenement-houses  or  in  cellars,  herded  with  dirty 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  she  has  no  instinct  of  purity 
to  defend  her. 

Why  girls  should  be  less  susceptible  of  reformation  it  ia 
taid  to  say,  save  that  the  special  sins  to  which  they  are  liable 
weakening  to  both  brain  and  body,  and  thus  moral  fibre  is 
in  greater  d^ree  than  with  the  boy.  For  both  alike  it 
%  pravention  that  is  demanded.  Possibilities  for  good  lie  be- 
Msth  the  most  apparently  hopeless  exterior,  and  decent  f ood, 
fbysioal  training  and  development,  and  severe  yet  kindly  disd- 
plfawiy  will  go  far  toward  calling  out  the  man.  Tradition  saddles 
the  girl  with  a  weight  from  the  beginning,  in  making  her  carry 
the  penalty  of  her  sins  as  no  man  is  ever  forced  to  do.  Her  past 
ii  hdd  up  against  her  as  his  almost  never  is,  and  she  feels  herself 
hsndioapped  in  the  very  beginning  of  such  struggle  as  she  may 
The  largest  charity,  the  wisest,  tenderest  dealing,  are 
for  this  class,  and  >\'ith  these  it  is  soon  shown  that 
flie  difference  is  often  imaginary  rather  than  real,  and  that  for 
both  new  life  is  fuUy  possible. 

Kow  and  th^i  a  woman,  herself  in  the  depths  of  poverty 
and  struggle,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  some  child.  Old  Marga- 
ret on  "Dutch  Hill"  was  one  of  these.  Owning  a  shanty,  in 
the  qpot  where  she  had  squatted  on  some  rich  man's  land,  she 
Gved  with  her  pigs  and  cats  and  goats  in  one  room,  trailing 
about  through  the  day  with  her  swill-cans  und  the  little  wagon 
drawn  by  two  dogs.  In  one  of  her  ex{)e<litions  she  saw  a  child 
hatdfy  five  years  old  sitting  on  a  pile  of  refuse  and  eating  a 
picked  from  the  gutter.    Clear,  dark-blue  eyes  looked  out 
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from  the  mat  of  tangled  hair,  and  when  the  onut  waa  eaten 
the  child  broke  into  singing  a  fonl  scoig  taoght  by  some  boj, 
and  BO  frightfol  on  the  childish  lips  that  even  old  Margaret's 
soul  was  stirred. 

*'  For  the  love  o*  God  I "  she  cried.    "  Where  do  yoa  belong, 
an'  why  has  folks  left  yon  here  on  an  ash-heap  f " 

"  She  (li:>n't  l>elong  nowhere,"  a  boy  made 

wer.    '■  She  aleeps  with  me  in  a  hay-^HU^. 

or  under  them  st«ps,  an' 

f  1U^_       there  ain't  nobody  that 

— ^".-\|a  knows  zac'ly  whose  she 


'  "  Then  she's  .  mine," 
said  old  Margaret.  "  You 
come  with  me.  me  pretty, 
an'  yon  shall  play  with 
the  dogs  an'  have  all  the 
supper  you  want." 

The  child  danced  for- 
ward, taking  the  offer  in 
perfect  faith,  but  stopped 
short. 

**l  bdong  to  Dick,"  she  said.    "What'U  Dick  dot" 

*•  I  know  who  the  old  woman  is,"  said  Dick.    "  I'll  come  an' 

■88701     60  with  her," — and  with  a  whoop  Dick  disap]>eared. 

"What's  your  name t"  old  Margaret  asked.     "Wildfire," 

nid  the  child,  and  no  after-questioning  brought  out  different 

answer  or  made  her  willing  to  own  to  any  other  title.    Witd- 

fira  she  was,  and  she  soon  proved  her  right  to  the  name,  for  a 

mora  paasicnate  little  sinner  never  bewildered  the  m)n<l  of  man. 

But  old  Mat;garet  had  no  heart  to  beat  her,  as  is  the  manner  of 

^cr  Idnd.     She  cried  instead,  and  with  the  first  tear  the  spirit 

^  mlsahief  was  eztingoished,  and  the  child  dissolved  in  tears 

■*^''*elf.     She  olong  to  the  old  woman  with  passion.    No  hard- 

"     '-^  or  neglect  hwl  been  sufficient  to  kill  her  anient  little  na- 

^    k,  and  she  loved  dog  and  oat  and  pig  and  pett«d  every  living 

r  way.    She  mourned  for  Dick,  who  failed  to  ap 
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V  and  who  was  lost  to  sight  for  weeks.  At  hut  cm  a  lainy 
mnaoDg  he  walked  in  and  stood  sheepishly  while  Wildfire  flew 
to  his  neok  and  hugged  him  with  delight. 

Tve  been  hangin'  round  here,'!  he  said,  ^^oos  I  wanted  to 
flee  how  joa'd  get  on.    Now  I  want  you  to  go  to  schooL" 

^  The  thought  that's  been  on  me  own  mind,"  said  old  Mar- 
garet   ""  Bat  where?" 

"^  Where  but  the  East  Side  Industrial  School,"  said  Dick 
praadly.    ^  FU  take  her  there  to-morrow  if  you  say  the  word." 

^m  take  her  meself ;  'twill  have  the  best  look,"  said  the 
old  woman,  and  the  next  morning  she  appeared  at  the  school 
and  800Q  settled  that  her  charge  should  come  every  day. 

Ptobably  no  more  troublesome  pupil  ever  presented  her- 
meU  to  teachers,  well  experienced  in  all  forms  of  troublesome- 
bat  the  child's  affectionate  nature  was  always  her 
;  and  in  time  she  came  to  represent  some  of  the  best 
mnlts  of  the  work  done  there.  She  remained  lawless  save 
for  this.  Wandering  blood  was  in  her,  and  she  grew  wild  if 
foteed  to  remain  more  than  a  few  hours  within  doors.  Bat 
die  leanied  to  sew  and  to  care  for  the  shanty,  which  under 
her  eaMsrgftie  hands  grew  neat  and  decent.  She  tried  going 
<Nit  to  service,  but  no  one  understood  her  needs  or  could 
tolenlie  her  desires,  and  so  she  constantly  drifted  back  to 
Uioee  who  had  first  befriended  her.  Dick  in  the  meantime  had 
bom  newsboy  turned  to  boatman,  and,  having  begun  as  cabin- 
boy  on  a  coasting  vessel,  came  at  last  to  the  post  of  boy-of  Dill- 
on a  canal  boat  which  lay  in  the  Erie  Basin  in  the 
\  and  BO  afforded  him  opportunity  to  try  other  trades. 

The  ahanty  finally  made  way  for  buildings.  The  dogs 
sold,  and  old  Margaret  turned  her  attention  to  ragpick- 
ing.  Wildfire,  grown  a  tall  girl,  vnth  the  same  dark-blue  hon- 
est eyes,  helped  her  sort  rags  when  they  were  not  too  dirty, 
and  todk  in  washing  or  did  odd  jobs  as  her  share  of  the  work, 
dl  one  day,  when  Dick  —  now  a  t<ill  fellow  of  twenty  — 
S|ipeikred  in  the  tenement-house  where  they  bad  two  rooms,  and 
willioat  waste  of  time  told  both  that  he  had  been  promoted 
was  resay  to  marry. 
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"  Shore  Pm  too  old,"  said  old  Margaret  with  a  twinkle. 
"  It  moBt  be  Bome  one  else  yoa're  meanin'." 

"Kightyon  are,"  said  Dick  calmly.  "Tia  some  one  else, 
an'  there  she  stands.  It's  Wildfire  I  want,  an'  no  other,"  and 
Wildfire  rushed  to  him  as  she  had  done  long  ago,  and  cried  for 
joy  that  he  really  wanted  her. 

"  So  they  were  married  and  lired  happy  ever  after,''  is  thut) 
far  true.  Dick  is  captain  of  a  canal  boat.  His  wife  finds  the 
life  sufficiratly  full  of  excitement,  and  any  one  who  knows  the 
Erie  Basin  knows  what  resources  it  possesses,  and  will  be 
ca*tain  that  occupation  will  never  be  wanting. 

Tliere  is  lianlly  ime  of  iln-  little 
lives  that  hiivt'  no  other  lionie  tlian  the 
street  that  would  not  make  a  strange 


tecx>rd  for  these  pages,  and  hardly  one  that  under  right  con- 
ditions does  not  show  itself  full  of  possibility. 

The  stoiy  of  Jack  and  a  "  Daybreak "  bov  known  as 
** Boater"  illustrates  a  loyalty  and  devotion  seldom  equaled 
in  any  walk  of  life.  It  was  a  beautiful  face  that  looked  up 
from  the  hospital  bed  ;  a  face  that  any  mother  might  1k>  pr<.n)il 
to  call  hep  boy's,  —  gray  eyes,  large  ami  full  of  t'X])re!isi<in, 
with  lashes  a  girl  would  envy,  clear-cut  features,  un<I  ii  head 
fall  of  prooiise.  Jack  belonged  in  Cherry  Street.  There  wore 
many  reasons  why  he  found  it  the  best  spot.    Tliat  he  was  un- 
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der-sized,  pale,  and  with  a  look  of  sharp  ex|XMieuce  that  is  a  part 
of  the  street-boy's  make-up,  was  owing  to  many  things ;  poor 
food  or  no  food  while  he  was  growing,  cig-arettes  and  beer  be- 
fore he  was  eight  years  old,  and  generally  all  that  he  might 
better  never  have  known.  He  had  orraduated  from  Cherrv 
Street  a  year  or  two  tefore,  but  had  returneil  there  on  a  quest 
the  nature  of  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  mth 
such  translation  of  liis  method  as  mav  \)e  necessarv,  for  Jack 
hsid  two  languages ;  one  learned  in  night-school  at  the  Xews- 
biA's'  Lodfring-llouse:  the  other  that  to  which  he  was  bom  and 
into  which  he  fell  fi-om  old  habit.  He  lav  flat  on  his  back,  liis 
leg  in  splints,  and  his  side  bandaged ;  all  of  it  the  result  of  cer- 
tain ex|)eriences  to  l>e  recorded  here.  His  ovt's  were  singularly 
honest,  and  he  sniile<I  like  a  babv  as  he  hj<jktil  eontidentlv  into 
the  hospital  doctor's  face.  The  following  is  the  story  he  had 
tc  tell. 

Jack's   Story. 

You  wouldn't  Ijelieve  it, —  that's  the  trouble.  I've  read 
dime  books  and  the  story  j)a])ers  ever  since  I  could  read  at  all, 
an'  there  was  never  a  thing  stranger  than  what  I  know  o' 
manv  a  one  in  Povertv  l^av;  ves,  an'  anvwheit?  vou're  a 
aiind  to  pick  out.  But  if  you  toll  it  folks  say,  *'0h,  he's 
Jrawin'  it  strong.     He's  seein'  what  ho  can  make  you  swaller." 

Go  down  there  for  verself,  an'  v»^u'll  see  vou  couldn't  make 

•  «  «. 

op  worse  than  there  is. 

You  see,  me  an'  the  Buster  was  lx)th  kickeil  out  into  the 
world  about  the  same  time.  He  wasn't  the  Buster  then,  but 
notbin*  but  the  smallest  l>ov  vou  ever  did  see,  and  his  real  name 
was  Dick.  His  aunt  was  the  "  Queen  o'  Cherry  Street,"  an'  she 
could  drink  more  stuff  an'  not  show  it  than  anv  ten  women 
that  went  >vith  her.  His  laothor  was  kille^l  in  a  mistake  on 
the  other  side  o'  the  hall.  A  man  sh<^t  her  that  thought  she 
was  another  woman,  an'  his  father  ditnl  <»f  tiio  trimmins-  in  the 
station-house,  where  they'd  tak<»n  him  after  i)ickin'  him  up  for 
dead.     He  didn't  do  nothin'  but  drink  any  way,  an'  be  pawned 

*  Delirium  TremeoB. 
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5Ter  there  was  to  lay  his  hands  on,  down  to  the  teaiK>t. 

lis  aunt  took  Dick,  an'  he  slep'  along  with  the  other  lodgers, 
'lad  what  he  could  pick  up  to  eat  unless  she  happened  to 
[,  an'  then  she  let  him  buy  pie. 

That  was  Dick,  but  he  turned  into  the  Buster,  an'  tliat's  wh^ 
I'll  call  him  now,  so  you'll  know.  My  father  was  a  ragpickar 
on  Baxter  Street,  an'  our  house  was  i";  do  you  know  it  I 
When  you  go  in  there's  a  court  an'  a  hydrant  in  the  middle,  an* 
oat  o'  that  court.  o[tens  seven  doors  as  like  as  seven  peas,  an' 
there's  seven  rooms  with  the  window  alongside  o'  the  door,  an* 
so  on  all  the  way  up  the  five  stories.  It's  all  Eyetalian  now^ 
an'  they've  got  big  Eyetalian  beds  that  hols  six  or  seven  easy,, 
an'  over  them  thej'  slings  hammocks  an'  piles  the  children  in, 
an'  then  fills  up  the  floor,  an'  so  they  make  their  rent  an'  may 
be  more. 

We  wasn't  so  thick,  and  lucky,  for  my  father  wanted  room 
to  tear  round  when  he  stopped  pickin'  rags  an'  had  a  drunk. 
He'd  smash  everything  he  could  reach,  an"  my  mother,  who  wa», 
little  an'  kind  o'  delicate  like,  she'd  hang  everything  high.  so> 
he  couldn't  get  at  it.  He  kmwked  lier  round  awful,  an'  one 
night,  when  he  come  home  a  little  worse  than  any  one  ever 
seed  him,  he  just  kicked  ns  both  downstairs  an'  broke  her  all  to 
Bmash,  ribs  an'  everything;  an'  then  when  he'd  smashed  up  the 
room  too,  he  joBt  sat  down  an'  cut  his  own  throat  awful,  so 
when  they  come  to  arrest  him  on  account  o'  my  mother  that 
they  had  picked  up  an'  sent  to  Bellevue,  there  wasn't  notbin'  to 
get  but  a  stiff,* 

I  hong  round  a  bit  till  I  saw  the  ambnlance,  an'  then  I  made 
sure  they'd  do  somethin'  awful  with  me,  an'  I  cut.  I  made  a 
run  for  the  river,  because  I  alius  Uked  it  along  the  docks.  You 
could  often  pick  up  oranges  an'  bananas,  an'  many  a  time  Fve 
licked  molasses  off  the  barrels.  I'd  often  slep  before  in  barges 
an'  most  anywhere,  an'  so  I  knew  a  good  place  where  there  was 
most  always  some  bales  o'  hay,  an'  so  I  put  for  that.  There 
was  lots  o'  boxes  an'  barrels  piled  up,  an'  empty  ones  too ;  an' 

•  A  corpse. 
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way  behind  'em,  where  they  hadn't  looked  for  a  good  while, 
was  Bome  big  bales  o'  hay. 

It  was  rainin',  peltin'  straight  down,  an*  sleet  with  it,  an* 
awful  cold,    I  remember  because  Buster  cried  awful  when  I 
found  him.    He  wasn't  bigger'n  a  rat  much,  an'  when  I  come 
pitchin'  along  he  made  certain  I  was  goin'  to  turn  hira  out. 
There  he  was,  you  see.  in  my  box. 
that  I  hadn't  ncvr  l.^t  .m  :il.aiit.  an' 
he  just  snivel- 
ed an'  turned 
out  an'  started 
to  run.     So  I 
took    hira    by 
the  scruff  an'  I 
siiys,  ''AVhere 
you  goin",  an" 
who  are  you?" 
an'  drew   him 
back  by  one  o" 
the  legs  o'  his 
pants,  that  was 
big  enough  for 

six  like  him,  an'  then  he  told  me.  He'd  had  so  much  lickin' 
at  home  that  he  couldn't  stand  up  straight,  an'  his  aunt  wanted 
to  Uck  him  more  because  he  couldn't,  an'  so  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  run.  Well,  he'd  slep'  in  that  box  a  good  while,  an' 
the  boys  had  fed  him.  He'd  earned  bits  holdin'  a  horse  or 
something  like  that,  an'  he'd  picked  up  odds  an'  ends ;  but  he 
was  most  nake^l  an'  hungry,  an'  when  he  dried  up  his  eyes 
after  a  gi»o<l  cry,  I  says  to  him,  "  We'll  go  hunks,  an'  whatever 
I  have  you  shall  have  the  same." 

That's  the  way  Buster  an'  me  come  to  be  pardners,  but  I  ex- 
pect we  was  l>oth  smaller  than  we  thought  we  was,  for  we 
couldn't  get  much  to  do  till  a  l>oy  gave  me  his  old  blackin'  kit 
an'  taught  me  to  sliine.  So  I  dttl  that  when  I  got  a  chance,  aii' 
Buster  sat  round  an'  a4lmired,  an'  we  did  fust-rate  an'  slep  in 
the  box  the  whole  winter. 
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In  the  spring  we  had  to  budge.  They  cleaned  the  dock 
along  where  our  box  was,  an*  we  never  got  a  place  like  it 
a^in.  But  we  had  a  pretty  good  one  under  some  steps  that 
did  for  summer,  an'  another  boy  named  Liverpool  went  shares 
with  us.  He  was  eleven,  an'  we  hung  together  awhile  because 
there  wan't  no  one  else.  lie  was  Englisli,  an'  his  futlier  ditnl 
in  hospital,  an'  his  mother  was  res[»ectable  an'  not  fund  o' 
drinkin' or  such.  He  went  wan<lerin*  round  on  the  docks  in 
Liverjtool,  an'  he  heacd  'em  talkin'  about  America  an*  iwkoned 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  come  to,  so  he  l>egge<l  captains  to 
tiikcliini  for  iiiliin- 
Ix>y  till  be  foumi 
one  that  didn't  so 
much  mind  bis 
bein'  little. 

Well  that  cajv 
tain  larrujied  liiin 
tlie  worst  way,  an' 
just  for  cussethu'ss : 
for  Liveri>ool  was 
like  a  lamb  fordis- 
{XXiition.  an'  you 
couldn't  make  liim 
mad  unless  he  saw 
somebody  abused. 
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asliore  all  black  an'  blue  an'  raw,  an'  no  money,  an'  not  much 
clothes  bat  some  cast-off  ones  a  sailor  ^ve  him.  big  enuugb 
to  wrap  up  three  of  him.  When  they  wore  out,  anotlier  give 
him  some  more,  an'  he  looketl  like  a  walkin'  nig-bundle  the 
whole  o'  the  time.  It  was  him  tluit  got  me  to  turn  newsboy, 
for  he  was  pickcil  up  by  a  man  that  goes  round  among  the 
boys,  an'  I  went  with  him  when  it  was  settle<l  tliat  be  was  to 
go  to  the  West.  Tbey  askeil  me  to  go  t<M>.  )>ut  I  Imng  on 
here.  Seemml  as  if  I  must  on  account  i>'  Buster,  for  be  didn't 
Want  to  do  much  Init  loaf,  an'  I  hud  to  have  an  eve  to  him. 
I  tried  papers  awhile  an'  tried  to  make  Buster  take  hold. 
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bat  it's  hard  wckIe  whatever  folks  may  think.  It  vbb  for  him. 
mDyhow,  tor  he  was  sort  o'  weakly.  1  learned  to  read  &ii* 
write  in  the  school,  an'  sometimes  Buster  would  come  awhile. 


an'  he  had  a  line  voice  an'  he'd 
sing  like  am-thing.  I  kep'  think- 
in'  I'd  go  West  Bome  time,  an'  I  tried  to  save  a  little,  but  couldn't 
very  wdl.  So  that's  the  way  we  did  for  a  good  wliile.  an'  then 
Boater  tomed  "Daybreak  Boy"  an"  that  broke  me  all  up. 

YoQ  don't  know  what  a  Daybreak  Boy  is!  It's  a  whole  gang 
what  Bteab  from  small  craft  below  Hell  Gate,  an'  sell  their 
tfealin's  tor  whatever  they  get,  which  is  mostly  nothin**.  They're 
•11  the  same  as  dock-rats,  only  there  ain't  so  many  of  'em. 


>/'  **•  ff^ir^e  'y^Ji.  rft^M  JtA^u  7%   « 'Most, 

fffH^hH   "^hnffhtp    t4tii\   U»0iU-fi   fifir  <'/!'!  i#<'0  r^rn*rfi   /./.;i   !,.;;j  To 

/,;.J/  >//  /|//*  ••  if  'I  Im  M  Im" 'lro|;.-.  it  Mj  !h<-  '.vaUrr  v/h^-n  ij<-  'j(:l^ 
U-i  «  h'lhit  tut  'fo'/fi  il  //'^M  '/III  '/  .-.i^ht.  'IlMrfi  |j<;  rjivf'^  ;i^aiii 
t*h  flint*'*  ti\i  mimIii  Hm  wiiiirf,  un'  nil  Im'^  ^ot.  to  <lo  tijon  is  to 
ilht  '  M  III  iiH'  M  lififi^v  l"ir  will  iW'll  lot'llin'f  or  tiiav  Ixr  cvf'n 
hint  ilolI'MM 

VVUI.  Im<  IomIi  hi  IliM  lliiriirr,  iin*  nooii  Ih*  ii;i<l  liiin  in 
ImiIiiIii  ,  iiM'  nil  I  I  itnlil  ilti  winililiiM  Mln|i  Inni.  lie  likcii  tlit'  fun 
III  II  mm'  Im'  utin  lilt  lillln  lilt  niulil  riiiiNiK  ill  nil V wlirrrs  nil*  Ih^ 
|(mI  (m  III-  ii  I  liMMi|iliMi  *'  HiiN  liionli,"  nil*  tlinl  tickliMl  liiiii.  Sohk^- 
(llMi"t,  III  |ilt'n>M«  Mil*,  lii«M  iiwonr  olV  n\\liil(\  luit  lu'  I'ouldirt 
mIuM  II  I'ln^h  I  WdhhMl  hnii  In  pi  Wost,  hrrausi'  \\r  had  to 
Im>  \\\As\   •MMMtiluhii,  Init    lio  wouUliri,  niT  NO  I   Iiuul:  on  waitiir 

\\\A\  •  \\\^  \\U\\  K,^»|hm\\hI  II\»  N>a>  in  I  ho  lu't'orin.tii^rv 
.«y\hdi>    \\\    \\\\\y'  \\\\^  U\^\\   \M\^\\{    \\\\\\  nu'i\Mlr\iltr\   tlta!;  i:rM 

\   Kv^x  »    *\^'\    S'i  \\\\\y\\   \\kA  .\\  h.%*  d a\.  l»-.;i    I  ^A»:iM",':  n:,.-.*  ::. 

■ 
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V^Vi*  *      -    ■      '.    \  ■,       \x    ■       .X'-V  •••  ■,'»•.'      X       .».  ,.       .    '.N   >«  : 
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the  two.  Cherry  an'  Hamilton  Streets  back  up  together,  an^ 
there's  only  three  feet  between  'em  at  the  rear  tenements. 
Now  if  you're  chased  on  Cherry  Street,  all  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  run  up  to  the  roof  of  the  rear  house  an'  jump  to  the  other^ 
go  down  the  skylight,  an'  there  you  are  in  Hamilton  Street  an' 
can  get  off  easy,  while  the  policeman  is  comin'  round  the 
comer.  The  crooks  have  fixed  it  to  suit  themselves.  They  go 
dimbin'  round  over  roofs  an'  fences  till  they've  got  it  plain  as 
a  map.  Sometimes  they  hammer  in  blocks  of  wood  for  stejys 
an'  they  don't  come  out  where  the  cops  are  expectin'  'em. 
There's  a  hundred  run- ways,  an'  thev  knows  'em  all. 

I  was  awful  worried  over  Buster.  I  know'd  if  he  could  onlv 
get  away  he'd  do  well  enough,  an'  I  planned  to  hire  him  to  go 
West  an'  try  it.  They'd  dyeil  his  hair  an'  made  him  all  up  dif- 
ferent ;  but  I  knew  where  he  liung  out,  an'  so  a  w(»ck  ago  I  w*Tit 
in  one  night,  bound  to  find  him.  The  p<jlice  had  laid  for  a  raid 
that  night,  but  I  nor  nobody  knew  it.  l>ustfT  was  thr^re,  sure 
enoagh,  an'  he  was  way  down  in  the  moutii.  We  talkrrd  awhile, 
an'  he  had  about  promised  me  he'd  do  as  I  wanl<;d  \v]i*:ji  the 
woman  in  the  next  room  gave  the  alarm. 

I  don't  know  how  Buster  ever  took  such  a  thin^r  in  his  h^^a/l. 
but  he  did.  He  made  for  the  ro^if,  an'  I  after  him,  ar/  ^i-r  ^.^i 
we  got  there  he  drew  on  me.  *•  You  meant  to  frlv:  m^:  ^v'^v, 
did  voQ  ?'■  savs  he.  "  D — n  vou  I  Takf?  that !  "  ari'  r.'r  ;riv*r  ,\ 
tome  in  the  side.  I  pitcL^.-^l  over,  an'  'lov/n  I  v.^r.*  .:.\o  '.:.*: 
nm-way,  an'  there  they  pick^l  me  up  ar/  ut-ff^u'-*- 
He  didn't  mean  it,  an"  he  ^ot  a-vav.  ar/  w^  I  t:-,:.'".  ^:>,:<'.  <, 
sent  me  word  the  ot:Ler  ^^Lav  rh^:  -/.r^rr  I  2**-   "' «:-.  '••:'  -  2'^ 

•  ■•  ... 

after  alL  an'  I  d'^r.':  ::1:A  ,/.:.'  :.•::«.-  '>n  vi.  ,.r-  '.  j  ,  ,   -•  r.  ^ 

mv  mind  an'  ^"s  ^-o:*:  -s.-  i:.^  •;.-:-^.-V:;  *..,  *.....'  •:  :.*.■:    :..'.    ■••.  •  j .»: 

hizn  an*  won't.     Aji'  -;.;;.  ;  ^..\    ■■-,...- 
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hell  listen  to.  Bat  I  shall  get  well  soon,  an'  now  FU  have  a 
sleep  an'  thank  yon  for  comin '." 

"  Will  he  get  well  ? "  I  whispered  to  the  nurse  as  we  went 
down  the  ward. 

**  At  first  we  thought  he  would,"  she  made  answer.  "  Now 
it  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  something  wrong  internally.  He 
may  live  and  he  may  go  at  any  time,"  and  she  turned  away  to 
another  patient. 

A  week  later  came  this  note  from  the  nurse :  — 

"Jack  asked  to  have  you  sent  for  yesterday,  and  when  we  said  you  were 
out  of  town  he  begged  for  pencil  and  paper  and  made  me  promise  to  seal 
his  note  up  at  once  and  let  no  one  see  it.  It  is  inclosed  herein,  just  as  be 
dropped  it  when  the  end  came.  We  found  him  lying  there  quite  dead,  and 
you  will  see  a  smile  bright  as  an  angel's  on  his  beautiful  face  when  you  come, 
which  must  be  at  once  if  you  want  to  see  him  before  he  is  buried." 

On  the  scrap  of  paper  within  he  had  traced  in  staggering 
letters, 


"Pleae  find  Buster  at 


There  it  ended,  nor  has  any  questioning  yet  revealed  who  it 
was  for  whom  he  sold  his  life,  —  unwittingly,  it  is  true,  but 
given  no  less  fully  and  freely. 

'*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend." 

No  work  in  the  great  city  so  appeals  to  all  that  is  just,  all 
that  is  generous  in  man,  as  the  welfare  of  these  street  children, 
and  none  yields  larger  reward.  And  yet  the  final  word  must  be 
that  fifteen  thousand  homeless,  hungry,  cold,  and  naked  child- 
ren wander  to-day  in  our  streets,  and  as  yet  no  agency  has 
b<»en  found  that  meets  their  need,  and  the  hands  that  would 
rescue  are  powerless.  The  city  money  jingles  in  Tammany 
pockets,  and  the  taxpayers  heap  uj)  fortunes  for  Tammany  poli- 
ticians, while  these  thousands  of  little  ones  are  outcasts  and 
soon  will  he  criminals. 

The  children  of  the  slums  are  with  us,  horn  to  inheritances 
that  tax  every  power  good  men  and  women  can  bring  to  bear 
on  thorn  for  their  correction.     Hoj>oles8  as   the   outlook   oftea 
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seems,  salvation  for  the  future  of  the  masses  lies  in  these  child- 
ren. Not  in  a  teaching  which  gives  them  merely  the  power 
to  grasp  at  the  mass  of  sensational  reading  which  fixes  every 
wretched  tendency  and  blights  every  seed  of  good,  but  in  a 
practical  training  which  shall  give  the  boys  trades  and  force 
their  restless  hands  and  mischievous  minds  to  occupations  that 
may  ensure  an  honest  living. 


CHAPTER  VJ\. 

THE  OPEN  D0OB8  OF  MERCY  — THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
\'ENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN  -  BRUTES  IN  HUMAK 
FORM  — THE  DEMON  OF  DRINK  — RESCUE  WORK. 

*■  Tlial  Is  Mnry  Ellen  "  —  Tbe  First  CliiW  RpstUf^l  —  A  Dying  Woman's  Re- 

qiiesf. — Wliat.  the  Court  Saw  wheo  the  Blsnkct  wusllDrolled — A  Dramatic 

a     Sctne  — Little  AcrobaM  — Helpless  Little  Suiterers— Specious  Pleas  of 

Criminal   Lawyers — Inhuman   Parents  —  A  Lo»ely  Face   Hidden   under 

Fillh  and  Clotted  Blood  —  Extreme  Cruelty  —  A  Fit  Subject  for  the  Laah 

—  RtMored  to  Home  at  Last  — A  Sad  Case— '"Before  and  After"  — Two 
Boy  Tramps— Driven  from  Home  — Cases  of  Special  Brutality— Shiver- 
ing troni  Fright— Wild  Eyed  Children  — A  Fresh  Amval  at  the  Society's 
Rtximfc— -Evcrytliing  Must  be  Burned"- "He  is  Alive"  — The  First 
SIcrp  In  a  Bed  —  i  Life  of  Pain  —A  Drunken  Motiier  of  Beven  Children 

—  Unspea^ble  Horrors  — A  Lily  from  a  Dung-Heap— The  Sale  of  Liquor 
to  Children  —  Children  ns  Pierce  ns  Starved  Dogs  — Terrible  Instrumeiits 
of  Torture  —  The  Good  Work  of  ihc  Socielj'. 

THE  brutal  American  is  of  the  rarest.  It  is  because  New 
York  is  less  an  American  city  than  almost  any  other  in 
the  United  States  that  the  need  for  the  "  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  "  was  so  sore.  As  the  foreign 
element  increased,  and  every  form  of  ignorance  with  it,  drunk- 
enness as  well  as  natural  brutality  worked  together.  Women 
no  less  than  men  were  guilty  of  almost  unspeakable  crimes 
toward  helpless  childhood,  but  no  law  then  in  existence  allowed 
of  interference  between  parent  and  child.  If  screams  resounded 
through  a  tenement-house  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
child  deserved  all  it  got  and  more;  and  if  it  were  a  case  of 
iating  by  drunken  father  or  mother,  the  neighbors  simply 
uounseled  hiding,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  running  a^vav- 

So  it  went  on  till  1875.  The  frightful  increase  of  brutality 
to  animals  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  —  a  step  which  waa 
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long  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  do  what  seemed  best  with  one's  own.  Br 
this  time,  however,  it  had  demonstrated  its  neeessitv,  and 
gained  public  respect  and  s\'mpathy  in  a  fashion  that  has  never 
ceased:  but  for  the  children  there  was  neither  help  nor  protec- 
tion. 

What  began  it  f  Open  the  door  of  the  gallery  of  hundreds 
of  photographs,  to  be  seen  bv  all  in  the  President's  room  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and  heading  the  lis:  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  great  frame  Is  a  child's  face. 

"  That  is  Man*  EUen,"  the  attendant  states,  as  :f  the  name 
explained  itself  as  easily  as  if  be  had  said  ••  That  is  Victoria  " 
or  •'  The  Princess  of  Wales." 

Yes.  Mar\'  Ellen  liejran  it.  and  this  L>  Low. 

Late  in  1S74.  on  the  top  ^(^yv  of  a  wretcLe«l  tenement- 
house  in  the  Fourth  Wanl.  a  dvinir  woman  lav  in  li.e  last 
stages  of  consumption.  Witl^  the  horror  of  the  very  j-x-r  for 
all  hospitals  she  had  refuse^l  to  U-  taken  to  one.  and  Ly  there 
dvin^  bv  inches  and  xisite^l  bv  the  Citv  Miiisionarv.  a  v/oman 
beloved  bv  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike. 

'•  Is  there  anxthing  I  can  do  for  you  \ "  she  questioned  one 
dav.  and  the  woman  answere^l. 

"'  Mv  rime  is  short,  and  it  don't  make  much  difference  for 
me.  but  oh.  can't  you  do  s^^mething  for  that  fpi»r  little  girl 
next  door  i  I  can't  die  in  j>eace  while  they  r>eat  her  >-j.  She 
screams  so  that  some  have  tr:e«l  to  fret  at  her.  hut  she's 
always  locked  up.  It's  her  stepmother  does  it.  Can't  s-jme- 
thing  be  done?" 

The  missionarv  sent  to  the  Police  Station,  and  her  storv 
was  listened  to  with  the  resjj^.-ct  >iie  had  edm^-l.  J-u:  the 
Captain  shook  his  hea^h 

-You  must  furTii-rh  ev:'h:r:ce  of  fi<>-t  i!:  rr-r-vy  v.-  c-an 
arrest."  he  said.  ••17:.!*--^  v./i  can  mo  v.-  •:.,i:  if.  •»:!-:. --r  ha.s 
been  coramitte^l.  we  c;jk!.':  ::r.ri>:vr,  c.:A  a!l  vvi  k r. •.•'.•  i.-j  -jiilv 
hearsav.'- 

A  series  of  visits  r v»  'i^rf-rv-r.:  '>-ri*-vo!-ri:  s'»^;:-r::-s  char^r^r^l 
with  the  care  of  chiMr'-:.   I'V^rnrhl  the  -vir:!*;  r»ri/v  rr-^m  alL 
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^^If  the  child  is  legally  brought  to  us  under  an  order  of 
the  Court,  and  is  a  proper  subject,  we  will  take  it,  otherwise 
we  cannot  act  in  the  matter.'^ 

Hampered  thus  on  every  side  she  went  next  to  several 
well-known  charitable  gentlemen,  and  asked  what  could  he 
done.  From  each  and  all  came  the  same  reply, —  '*It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child.  You 
might  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  did  so,  as  })arents  are 
proverbially  the  best  guardians  of  their  children.  '^ 

Day  after  day  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  dying  woman  went 
on:  "I  can't  die  till  something  is  done.  The  child  Ls  being 
murdered  by  inches," — till  at  last  in  desperation  the  mis- 
sionary said: 

"I  must  make  one  more  effort.  There  is  one  man  in  Xew 
York  who  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  helj)- 
less,  and  who  has  spent  his  life  in  just  this  work  for  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  unoffending  animals.     I  will  go  to  Henry  Bergh." 

She  went;  and  Mr.  Bergh,  who  knew  the  force  of  law, 
turned  at  once  to  his  friend,  the  counsel  for  the  society,  ilr. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  To  interfere  unless  backed  bv  tlu*  law 
might  mean  death  or  something  worse  for  the  child,  but  after 
much  consultation  Mr.  Gerry  decided  that  if  there  was  no 
law  the  time  had  certainly  come  when  there  must  be  one,  and 
that  this  should  be  made  a  test  case.  As  he  himself  assunie<l 
all  responsibility  a  warrant  was  granted  and  the  i)erson  of  the 
child  secured.  The  hour  for  holding  Court  was  near,  and  the 
lawyer  and  officers  alike  looked  dubiously  at  their  tiny  client ; 
a  child  of  six,  with  matted  hair,  covered  with  filth,  alive  with 
vermin,  and  her  few  rags  insufficient  to  hide  her  stai'vtHl  and 
beaten  little  body,  a  mass  of  livid  bruises. 

A  blanket  was  brought,  and  the  child  rolled  in  it,  and  in 
the  officer's  arms  the  strange  bundle  was  brought  into  (-ouit 
foUoweil  by  a  curious  throng,  who  wondered  what  tin*  tnll 
and  elegiint  counsel  might  have  on  his  hands  now.  Th«*  i'iis<» 
was  calknl,  and  Mr.  Gerry,  stepping  forward,  annoiuuvd  tliai 
he  was  present  with  his  client,  and,  unrolling  the  blanket., 
placed  the  child  on  the  table  where  Jill  could  see.     A  mm  inur 
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of  pilj  and  indigiiation  went  up  as  the  scared  little  thing 
lookBd  around  in  terror.  A  thousand  witnesses  could  not 
have  spoken  so  forcibly  as  the  one  look  that  showed  what  life 
had  done  for  her  thus  far.  The  judge  made  small  delay,  and 
the  dbfld  was  transferred  temporarily  to  the  custody  of  the 
^Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals"  till  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  the  missionary,  herself  decided  to  take  her  in  charge. 
Ab  if  by  magic  a  flood  of  such  cases  poured  in.  The  news 
of  the  trial  had  spread  through  every  court  and  alley,  not  only 
in  the  Fourth  Ward,  but  throughout  all  the  poor  quarters  of 
the  city ;  and  an  appalling  list  of  outrages  and  abuses  mounted 
up.  Mothers  came  to  show  bloodstained  clubs  and  bent  pokers 
with  whidi  dmnken  fathers  had  assailed  helpless  little  ones. 
The  children  themselves,  bruised,  gashed,  often  maimed  for 
life^  were  brought  in  evidence.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Beig^  or  his  aids,  already  overworked,  to  do  justice  even  in 
Cunt  degree  to  the  crowding  claims,  and  very  shortly  followed 
the  creation  and  speedy  incorporation  of  the  ^^  Society  for  the 
Fjrevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
wotld. 

One  most  notable  feature  of  the  work  was  its  effect  upon  child 
beggary,  these  children  having  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
frcRn  the  streets.  Miserable  little  girls,  compelled  to  sell  flowers 
at  the  doors  of  places  of  vile  resort, — their  business  being  often 
a  cover  for  vile  practices,  no  longer  linger  there  night  after 
B^t.  Every  one  who  reads  the  daily  papers  wiU  day  after 
day  find  therein  reports  of  the  cases  prosecuted,  and  the  details 
of  the  roBCoe  of  hundreds  of  children  from  lives  of  pauperism 
and  crime.  The  shameful  exhibition  of  little  children  in  acro- 
batic performances,  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  has  been  wholly 
■approoood,  and  Juvenile  Oi)era  Troupes,  in  which  children  of  a 
tender  age  are  compelled,  night  after  night,  to  lose  their  natu- 
ral rest  in  order  to  put  money  into  the  i)ockets  of  avaricious 
manageni  and  thoughtless  parents,  have  been  broken  up. 

The  year  1879  saw  one  of  the  most  vital  pi(»ces  of  work  ever 
aoeomplished  by  this  Society.  For  years  i)reviously  an  organ- 
ind  ayatem  had  existed  by  which  miserable  little  Italian  child 
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ren  were  sold  by  their  parents  and  relatives  into  a  state  of 
bondage  as  bad  as,  and  in  some  features  worse  than,  any  phase 
of  slavery.  Men  known  as  ^^  padroni"  went  to  Italy,  and 
bought  up  little  peasant  children  in  troops,  under  pretence  of 
teaching  them  music.  They  were  then  shipped  to  America  and 
<x>mpelled  to  work  in  the  streets  and  highways,  of  the  country 
ss  wandering  musicians  and  peddlers,  while  their  entire  earn- 
ings were  seized  and  squandered  by  the  human  brutes  who 
beat  and  tortured  them  till  they  dared  not  complain. 

More  helpless  than  others,  because  ignorant  of  English, 
these  children  suffered  on,  till  one  who  had  picked  up  enough 
to  understand,  heard  that  the  Society  existed,  and  with  two  of 
his  companions  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Italian  Consul-Gen- 
-eral,  and  through  him  to  the  Society.  The  results  were  beyond 
the  wildest  hopes  of  the  forlorn  little  exiles,  who  were  the  last 
to  suffer  under  the  shameful  oppression  of  the  first  y^ars  of 
Italian  immigration. 

Another  engine  potent  for  good  was  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Society,  its  first  use  being  in  the  Eeport  for  1887.  So 
long  as  the  few  woodcuts  given  as  portraits  of  the  children 
were  the  work  of  any  artist  on  illustrated  journals,  the  defend- 
ants in  special  cases  were  always  able  to  urge  the  plea, 

"  Oh,  the  child  never  looked  like  that !  The  artist  touched 
up  the  sketch  so  as  to  make  it  as  sensational  as  {>ossible." 

Over  and  over  again  have  the  lawyers  of  the  Tombs  urged 
this  in  behalf  of  their  clients,  and  even  at  times  moved  the  jury 
to  momentary  conviction  that  they  must  be  right.  But  with 
the  advent  of  the  portable  camera,  and  even  before  this  ally  of 
the  detective  had  reached  such  perfection,  came  the  possibility 
of  showing  things  in  their  actual  condition  at  the  hour  of  ap- 
peal or  of  transfer  to  the  Society.  The  Rei)ort  for  1887,  with 
its  half  dozen  illustrative  pictures,  needs  no  other  recommenda- 
tion of  its  work.  Cases  as  sad,  and  as  full  of  shame  and  horror 
that  such  evils  could  exist,  are  on  the  pages  of  each  and  all, 
year  after  year  giving  glimpses  of  a  life  hardly  creilible  in  a 
civilized  community ;  but  seldom  had  such  reality  looked  from 
the  printed  page  as  faced  one  in  the  picture  of  little  Antonia 
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Cava,  a  seven-year-oltl  child  who  for  a  year  after  the  mother 
had  forsaken  husband  and  children  had  been  in  the  care  of  a 
woman  living  in  the  "  Great  Bend  "  on  Mulberry  Street, 

In  this  case  an  anonymous  letter  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  case.  The  woman,  whose  husband  kept  a  stala 
beer  dive,  drank,  and 
the  two  had  spent  their 
drunken  fury  on  the 
child,  who  when  found 
was  a  Tn-ild-eyed  crea^ 
tore  shrinking  in  abject 
terror  from  whoever 
came  near.  She  had 
reason.  Her  hair  was 
matte<l  with  blood,  and 
lier  face,  arms,  and  body 
irere  covered  with 
tvounds  around  which 
the  blood  had  dried  and 
lemained.  A  few  rags 
of  clothing  could  not 
bide  the  hideous  bruises, 
and  yet  a  lovely  face 
was  hidden  under  tJiis 
mask  of  filth  and  clotted 
blood.  Transferred,  as 
is  the  custom  of  the 
Society,  to  those  of  her 
own  faith,  tJie  Sisters 
of  St.  Doniinick  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  marvelous  change,  no  greater, 
however,  than  that  encountered  a  little  farther  on. 

Here  is  a  boy  barely  ten  years  old,  whose  left  eye  is 
nearly  destroyed,  and  wliose  ears  have  been  partially  torn  from 
his  head  by  a  drunken  father,  wlio  at  the  same  time  threw  the 
eighteen-nionths  baby  across  the  room  and  beat  his  wife  till 
«oe  escaped  and  ran  to  the  street  for  help.     This  man,  already 


rescued  bTlb«  SwIelT's  o 
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on  the  Society's  books,  was  sentenced  for  one  year,  and  the 
Judge  regretted  that  he*  could  not  order  a  hundred  lashes  in 
addition. 

Next  follows  a  case  numbered  23,891  in  the  Report :  An 
anonymous  communication  received  by  the  Society  stated  that 
a  child  of  six  years,  living  with  her  father  and  stepmother  at 
No.  403  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street,  was 
inhumanly  treated.  An  oflScer  called  at  the  apartments  and 
found  Jennie  Lewis,  a  tiny,  frail  child  six  years  of  age,  u}x>n 
her  knees,  brush  in  hand,  scrubbing  the  floor,  her  face  covered 
with  bruises.  ^^ Mamma  has  gone  out  walking,^'  she  said; 
^^  please  go  away,  for  if  she  comes  back  and  finds  I  have  let 
any  one  in  she  will  beat  me," —  and  the  little  form  shivered 
from  fright.  The  oflScer  tried  to  quiet  her  by  assurances  that 
she  should  not  be  hurt.  Her  face  and  body  were  much  dis- 
colored and  covered  with  bruises,  and  her  emaciated  arms  were 
patched  with  red  spots  from  pinches.  The  child  at  last  told 
her  sad  story.  She  once  had  an  own  mother,  but  did  not  know 
where  she  was  now.  Her  ^^  papa^s  name  was  Mr.  White,  now, 
but  it  used  to  be  Mr.  Lewis."  Her  own  mamma,  who,  she 
added,  "  is  dead,  I  guess,"  was  good  to  her,  but  this  one  beat 
her  and  never  let  her  go  downstairs,  and  "  yesterday  she  took 
me  by  tlie  hair  and  jammed  my  face  on  the  floor, —  that's 
why  it  looks  so  now;"  and  then  with  a  frightened  start  she 
added :    "  You  must  go  now,  or  I  will  get  beat  again." 

Examination  showed  that  the  father  had  abandoned  his 
wife  and  taken  the  child,  going  off  with  another  woman.  The 
child's  real  mother,  who  had  searched  for  her  in  anguish,  knew 
nothing  of  her  •whereabouts  until  the  newspa])crs  ])ublished 
reports  of  the  case  as  prosecuted  by  the  Society,  when,  still 
hoping  to  find  her  child,  she  inquired  at  the  Society's  oflice  and 
learned  the  whole  truth. 

The  mother  rejoiced  as  over  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  as 
she  proved  honest  and  wortliy  the  Society  gave  her  the  custody 
of  the  child, —  injured  it  may  be  for  life  in  weakened  body  iiml 
crushed  spirit,  but  at  least  certain  of  love  and  care. 

Turn  now  to  the  Gallery  in  the  President's  room  in  the 
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Society's  building  at  twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Aveaiie. 
Here  is  an  arrangement  like  that  of  the  Rogue's  Gallery  at  the 
Police  Headquarters ;  and  though  it  is  impcesible  to  give  every 
case,  all  the  representative  ones  may  be  looked  at  in  torn, 
"Before  and  after  "  is  the  order  of  the  photographs,  but  often 
there  is  no  "  after  "  save  that  brought  by  merciful  death. 

Here  on  a  soap-box  is 
a  picture  of  the  body  of 
an  eleven-months  baby 
8t«rve<l  to  death  by  a 
drunken  mother.  The 
little  frame  is  only  a 
skeleton  and  tlie  pitiful 
face  hiis  a  strange  smile 
as  if  of  triumph  it  escape 
Xe;ir  it  is  the  hgure  of  a 
s<;ven-v  ear-old  child  foun<l 
far  up  town  on  the  East  ^i 
side,  uith  her  hinds  tied 
Mith  (,  bit  of  old  rojte 
cutting:  mto  old  sores 
P-Kiy.  held  and  fice  Here 
covered  with  brui!iei>  and 
cuts,  mm\  of  them  fresh 
an<l  bleeding  This  had 
been  done  by  a  drunken 
father   and    stepmother,  a*'"""" '^'■""^ ''J  "i"  s«^'»  "'"'*"-'" 

^  cat  UJd  boilT  bniixd  b;  iDbanun  pannu. 

who    had    also    nearly 

starved  her ;  and  an  in<lignant  pohceman  on  the  beat  had  talcen 
the  iitw  into  his  own  liands  and  arreste*!  both  without  waiting 
for  any  process.  Both  were  convicted,  and  the  child  herself 
recuvere<l  with  that  marvelous  recui)erative  power  of  even  the 
most  <iefrauded  childhoo<l,  and  looks  out  with  happy  eyes  from 
the  i»hotograi)h  taken  a  few  weeks  later. 

Farther  on  one  encounters  tiie  photographs  of  two  street 

Arabs,  brothers,  John  and  AVillie  D ,  two  small  beggarg, 

made  so  by  their  father,  whose  only  object  in  life  was  die- 
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oorered  to  ba  that  of  getting  enough  money  to  keep  him  in 
lager  beer.  The  hoya  were  arrested  and  held  for  examination 
xttttii  an  inveBtigation  ooold  be  made  of  their  home  and  sur- 
ronndingB.  Their  father  waa  foand  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
tenement-house  where  he  had  his  "  home,"  if  such  it  could  be 
called ;  his  wife  dead,  and  a  daughter  of  twelve  years  his  only 
housekeeper.  The  boys  kept  the  &mily  in  food  by  their  beg- 
ging expedi- 


the  Juvenile  Asylum,  where  hundreds  of    their  kind  liare 
found  refuge. 

An  officer  of  the  Society,  patrolling  the  streets  in  Iliirlem 
for  just  such  oases,  found  on  one  of  the  stormiest  (lu>'s  of 
winter  a  little  child  of  ten,  half  naked  and  begging  from 
docw  to  doot  with  the  old  story  of  drunken  parents,  who  found 
in  his  pitiful  fiooe  their  fund  for  drinking.  It  is  a  matter  of 
daily  oocurrenoe,  yet  the  sadness  is  never  less,  for  eucli  case 
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holds  new  forms  of  barbarity  and  outrage,  and,  accustomed  as 
the  officers  are  to  every  phase  of  wrong  that  unhappy  child- 
hood can  suffer,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  callous  or  indifferent. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  this  wonderful  photographic  record, 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  children  is  a  constant  surprise. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  many  English  children  brought 
over  in  acrobatic  troups,  many  of  whom  are  as  fair  as  those 
far  remote  ancestors  whom  the  good  bishop  looked  upon  as  well- 
nigh  angels  rather  than  captive  Anglo-Saxons. 

Americans  are  few  till  we  come  to  older  girls,  and  here  the 
saddest  stories  begin,  for  many  have  been  rescued  from  lives  of 
shame  to  which  they  have  often  been  sold  by  infamous  parents 
or  relatives.  Here  are  faces  so  fair  that  they  might  have  come 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  each  has  its  tale  impos- 
sible to  give  here.  Some  are  now  happy  ^vives  and  mothers. 
Others  have  yielded  to  care  and  for  a  time  welcomed  better 
life,  then,  through  sudden  temptation,  have  fallen,  often  to  be 
called  back  again  and  again  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  under  world 
in  which  a  part  of  the  great  city  dwells. 

Take  a  day  of  the  Society's  work  as  it  goes  on  from  hour  to 
hour  before  all  who  care  to  watch.  Day  and  night  alike 
the  doors  stand  open,  for  night  is  the  time  in  which  drunken- 
ness most  abounds,  and  with  it  the  beatings  and  assaults  that 
give  the  Society  its  most  frequent  cause  of  interference. 

Entering  the  great  old-fashioned  house,  giving  barely  room 
for  all  that  must  be  done,  we  find  the  chief  office  or  Bureau  of 
Beception  in  a  small  outer  room,  where  several  clerks  are 
at  hand  to  receive  applications  or  complaints,  or  inquiries  as  to 
the  welfare  of  cases  already  received  and  provided  for.  Here 
come  the  patrols  of  the  Society  with  street  waifs  driven  out  by 
cruel  parents,  or  the  policemen  who  have  interfered  in  cases  of 
special  brutality.  Here,  too,  is  the  telephone  through  which 
sounds  many  a  cry  for  help  and  demand  for  instant  sending  of 
an  officer  of  the  Society,  whose  bad^e  takes  him  safelv  into 
the  worst  localities.  Each  case  as  it  appears  is  registered 
in  the  great  books,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  matron  and  at 
tendants  in  the  temporary  home  where  all  are  kept  till  the  case 
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U  tried  if  ncocMOiy,  or  the  child  transferred  to  an  asylnm 
or  protectory. 

Between  forty  and -fifty  can  be  housed  and  fed,  for  the 
upper  part  of  ihb  building  is  fitted  up  with  dormitories  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  bedroom  or  two  for  special  cases.  Them 
is  also  a  great  wardrobe  lined  with  shelves  on  which  multitudes 
of  garments  await  wearers ;  dining-rooms,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
wiUi  play  and  sitting-rooms,  all  of  spotless  neatness.  The  rows 
of  snow-white  little  beds  can  liardly  be  matched  by  any  other 
hospital  or  asylum  in  all  the  long  list,  the  matron  seeming 
to  have  a  [xwitive  genius  for  cleanliness. 

Day  or  night  tin;  usiiidly  hnlf-stan'ed  child  —  for  starvation 

tis  part  of  the  torture  uf 
such  lives  till  the  Society 
comes  to  the  rescue  —  is 
sure  of  a  meal,  —  brt^il. 
/  milk,  and  light  fuod  being 

iilways  in  readiness. 

Here,  as  eleven  o'chxrk 
strikes,  is  led  in.  stumbling 
from  weakness,  and  liiilf 
blind  fnmi  a  deeji  cut  owr 
the  eye,  a  hoy  <>f  ten. 
There  is  a  cut  on  hi?  head 
too,  about  which  the  hair 
is  matted,  and  bruises  at 
everj*  (Kjint  where  a  bruise 
can  show,  •*  ^lichuvl  Nev- 
ins."  recites  the  otficer  to 
the  waiting  clerk.  "  Found 
on  a  grating  in  Ann  ytn-vt, 
tiriven  out  by  a  tirunken 
father  after  a  tit':iting. 
Mh'iuKi.  SKV1S8  — AiiK  111,  Father  arrestetl  and  to  an- 

..uni  hT  ti"  s«trt.-,  .■A.tr..   K»*  bniiRd   ^^y„  t«vmorrow   mtiniiiig 

in  the  Tombs  Court." 
Down  go  name,  ug^  etc,  and  a  door  o|)ens  at  the  end 
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of  ibe  partition  and  the  matron  ti^es  the  boy's  hand.  A  look 
from  her  is  sufficient. 

^^  Everything  must  be  burned,"  she  exclaims.   ^^  He  is  alive.'' 

The  ''alive"  means  not  the  child,  who  truly  seems  half 
dead,  but  the  vermin  that  a  moment's  inspection  shows  are 
swarming  all  over  the  wretched  little  figure. 

*'  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  wash  the  clothing,  but  gener- 
ally it  goes  at  once  into  the  furnace,"  says  the  attendant,  and 
we  follow  for  a  moment  and  loyk  into  the  bath-room,  marble- 
lined  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  with  porcelain-lined  tubs,  not 
a  pipe  concealed,  and  every  precaution  against  either  vermin  or 
possibility  of  contagion  provided  for  perfectly.  Often  the  head 
must  be  shaved,  and  generally  doused  with  larkspur  tincture, 
the  only  effectual  destroyer  of  the  pests  for  head  and  body. 
One  well-known  druggist  makes  his  contribution  to  the  Society 
in  the  form  of  gallons  of  larkspur,  which  is  used  with  a  freedom 
born  of  long  experience. 

Often  this  bath  is  the  first  the  child  has  ever  known,  and, 
as  the  casing  of  dirt  dissolves,  the  little  bodies  show  strangely 
perfect  and  lovely,  even  with  the  hideous  life  that  has  been 
theirs  from  the  beginning.  But  most  frequently  they  are  so 
scarred  and  marred  with  such  pitiable  bruises,  cuts,  and  sores, 
that  the  tenderest  handling  is  required.  AVounds  are  dressed, 
bruises  treated,  and  after  as  large  a  meal  as  is  deemed  good, 
the  child,  stupefied  with  wonder  at  the  whole  process,  and  often 
crying  for  joy,  is  put  in  one  of  the  little  white  beds,  and  sleeps 
such  sleep  as  it  has  never  known,  waking  incredulous  to  find 
that  food  and  warmth  and  comfort  are  not  dreams  but  happy 
realities. 

Returning  to  the  office  when  the  processes  just  described 
have  been  completed,  we  find  that  two  little  girls,  abandoned 
bv  a  drunken  mother  and  half  starved,  have  just  been  brought 
in.  Thev  are  comfortably  dressed  and  less  dirtv  than  would 
be  expected  after  two  days  in  the  streets;  but  the  same  pro- 
cesses are  necessary,  and  thev  disappear  through  the  waiting 
doorway,  looking  shvlv  up  in  the  matron's  face. 

As  they  pass  within,  a  tall  policeman  appears,  bearing  a 
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came  ooe,  a  baby  of  tbree,  the  child  of  an  IriBhwoman  and  a 
Chinaman,  dressed  in  Chinese  costume,  and  a  Embject  of  fierce 
dispute  in  these  unsavory  r^ons,  as  the  Chiqaman  wished  to 
send  her  to  China, 
and  had  planned  to 
do  so  when  the  Soci- 
ety was  notified  and 
intofered. 

Some  of  these 
waib  are  as  fierce 
and  wild  as  starved 
dogs,  bat  for  the  most 
part  they  are  silent, 
scared,  trembling  lit- 
tle wretches,  covered 
with  bmises,  know- 
ing no  atgnment  bat 
the  strap,  and  look- 
ing with  feeble  inter- 
est at  the  large  col- 
lection, at  the  Socie- 
ty's headqaarters,  of ' 
whips,  knives,  canes, 
broomsticks,  and  all 
the  weapons  employ- 
ed in  torture,  many 
of  tli^n  still  blood-stained  or  bent  from  the  force  of  the  blows 
given.  There  they  hang  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  room,  a  per- 
petoal  appeal  to  all  who  look,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  rescue  and 
make  sach  barbarity  forevermore  impossible.  Tace  after  face 
comes  up,  each  one  an  added  protest  against  the  misery  it  has 
known.  Here  is  little  Xellie  Brady,  with  hair  a  painter  would 
gaze  at  with  delight,  found  hungry'  and  abandoned,  wandering 
in  the  streets.  The  gallery  of  photographs  shows  A'hat  one 
day  of  care  had  brought  about,  and  gives  a  face  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  promise  like  hundre^ls  of  others  in  like  case. 

What  has  been  the  actually  accomplished  work  of  the  Soci- 
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fiy  f  Daring  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  investi- 
gated nearly  55,000  complaints,  involving  about  160,000  child- 
ren. Of  these  complaintfi  over  18,000  cases  have  been  prose- 
oated ;  over  17,500  convictions  secured ;  about  30,000  children 
relieved  and  rescued ;  7,500  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  in  its 
reception  rooms,  and  upwards  uf  TO,000  meals  furnished. 


After  *<!■)'  Id  tlw  BodelT'i  aia.    ! 

By  its  action  and  example  227  Societies  liave  been  urgaiiii^ 
and  are  now  in  active  operation  througliout  the  world,  working 
in  unison  with  it.  It  lias  framed  and  securetl  the  [mssugo  of  hiw.s 
for  the  protection  and  preser\-ation  of  children,  which  have 
been  oopieil  and  re-enacte<I  not  on\y  throughout  the  I'nitwl 
States  but  in  Eurojie.  And  it  enforces  those  laws  by  the  jiros- 
ecution  of  offender!)  with  a  vijri>r  which  has  nuide  it  a  terror  to 
every  cruel  brute.  Its  work  never  ceases  by  day  or  night,  dur- 
ing summer  or  winter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISSION  WORK  IN  TOUGH  PLACES  —  SEEKING  TO  SAVE  — A 
LEAF  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  ALL-NIGHT  MISSION- 
ARY—RESCUE WORK  IN  THE  SLUMS. 

The  Cremome  Mission  —  A  Piteous  Cry  for  Help  — "Lock  me  up*'  —  Mrs. 
McAuley 's  Prayer  —  A  Convert  from  the  Lowest  Depths  —  Ragged  Kitty, 
the  News  Girl  —  Marks  of  a  Mother's  Cruelty  —  * '  Let  me  out "  — '  *  I  Want 
me  Pat"  —  Distressing  Scenes — "Mashing"  the  Baby  —  Begging  for 
Shelter  and  Warmth  —  An  All-]!^ight  Missionary's  Story  —  A  Baxter  Street 
Audience  —  **  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll ! "  —  Story  of  Welsh  Jennie  —  A  Mother's 
Love  —  "She  is  Dead"  —  Seeking  to  Save  —  A  Midnight  Tour  through 
Dens  of  Vice  and  Misery  —  Horrible  Sights  —  An  Emblem  of  Purity  in  the 
Midst  of  Vice  — "It's  no  Use!  It's  no  Use!"  — "Don't  you  Know  me 
Mother  ?  I  am  your  Jennie "  —  Affecting  Meeting  of  a  Mother  and  her 
Erring  Daughter  —  Old  Michael's  Story  —  Fifty-three  Years  in  Prisons  — 
Taking  the  Last  Chance. 


^^ITS  life  and  death!    Don't  stop  me!    Clear  the  way,  I 

1     tell  you,  or  there'll  be  mischief  done ! " 

Truly  it  looked  liked  it.  The  man's  face  was  flushed  to  a 
dark  red,  and  yet  was  curiously  pale  about  the  lips.  He  was 
tall  and  powerful ;  a  bullet  head  and  heavy  jaw,  and  long 
strong  arms  that  swung  like  flails  as  he  ran  wildly  down  the 
street. 

"  It's  murder,"  some  one  said,  ^as  with  frightened  eyes  all 
made  way  for  the  fleeing  man.  A  policeman  hastened  his  steps 
as  the  fugitive  rounded  the  corner  into  Thirty-second  Street, 
for  the  first  rush  had  been  down  Seventh  Avenue  from  one  of 
the  high  tenement-houses  not  far  away.  The  broad  (lexers  of 
the  Cremome  Mission  swimg  open  the  instant  the  man  reached 
them  as  if  some  one  behind  tliem  had  felt  thi*  rush  and 
answered  the  cry  of  a  need  unknown  as  yet.  but  of  tlie  sorest. 

"Lock  me  up!"  he  cried,  as  the  doors  swiftly  closed  behind 
him,  and  he  fell  limp  and  breathless  on  one  of  the  long  Ix^nches, 
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"  Lode  me  sp  1  You  promued  to  help  me.  Help  me  now  or 
I'm  gone.  It's  on  me,  I  tell  you.  I'm  going  mad  if  I  ain't 
helped." 


Frank,  to  whom  this  apjieal  was  addressed,  was  the  faith- 
ful man  in  ctiarge  of  the  Orernorne  Mission  rotmis,  and  was 
hinwelf  a  convert  from  the  lowest  depths.  lie  had  been  a 
dranken  sailor,  dnigge<l  into  the  Wiiter  Street  Mission  by  a 
friend,  and  to  his  own  intense  ami  always  fresli  surprise  waa 
convertwl  U'fore  the  eveninn  ended.  The  most  secret  cranny 
of  a  drunkard's  mind  was  an  o|>cn  Ixxik  to  him.  lie  knew 
every  itossibility  and  phase  of  tliis  and  of  every  other  malady 
of  soul  that  ctnild  {tossibly  be  bniu/;lit  before  the  Mission,  and 
he  r\>gurtled  each  fresh  case  as  another  cliance  for  him  to  bear 
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witness  to  the  power  of  the  work  he  had  chosen  as  his  own. 
His  serious  eyes  and  firm-set  jaw  testified  to  power  enough  for 
every  emergency.  He  said  little,  but  somehow  the  worst 
cases  submitted  to  him  and  followed  his  directions  implicitly. 
He  nodded  once  or  twice  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  then  took 
the  trembling  man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  toward  the  stair- 
way at  the  back  of  the  Mission,  leading  to  a  room  above. 

^'  She'll  see  to  you,"  he  said,  as  a  door  Avas  reached,  and  he 
pushed  the  shuddering  figure  before  him.  "Stop  your  wor- 
ryin',  an'  Jesus  an'  all  of  us  ^vill  pull  you  through." 

The  policeman  had  reached  the  door  and  put  his  head  in 
with  an  interrogative  look. 

"It's  all  right,"  called  back  Frank,  who  shut  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  shot  the  bolt.  "  It's  a  feller  with 
the  trimmins  comin'  on,  an'  he  wants  to  be  looked  out  for. 
Not  comin'  on  either.  It's  the  craze  to  get  a  drink  into  him, 
an'  the  fear  he'll  break  his  promise  an'  cave  in.  Go  'long; 
it's  all  right, — you're  not  needed  for  that  kind  o'  thing." 

The  fugitive,  with  as  deadly  a  terror  upon  him  as  any  who 
in  an  older  day  fled  toward  the  cities  of  refuge,  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  floor,  and  beside  him  knelt  a  woman  whose  face 
and  voice  carried  with  them  a  power  that  stiUed  the  most 
turbulent  and  tempest-tossed  spirit.  He  caught  at  her  dress 
and  held  it  with  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man. 

"  Grod ! "  he  said.  "  It's  the  devil's  own  fire  inside  of  me. 
You  don't  know  how  it  feels.     I'll  have  to  go." 

"No  you  won't,"  said  Mrs.  McAuley  in  a  quiet  but  firm 
voice.  "  Here  comes  Frank.  Now,  drink  this,  and  you  will 
not  mind  so  much." 

Wise  woman.  Frank  was  there  with  a  cup  of  steaming- 
hot.  strong  coffee,  made  on  the  instant,  in  his  little  office  be- 
low. He  knew  what  would  steady  the  quivering  nerves  so 
accustomed  to  the  pull  of  alcohol  upon  them  that  only  the 
strongest  substitute  would  make  any  impression.  The  patient 
was  O'Rafferty,  a  convert  of  only  a  few  months'  standing;  a 
man  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  ward,  and  whose  first 
coming  into  the  ^viission   had  been  to  threaten  another  man 
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"Don't  let  me  out  whatever  I  may  say,"  the  maji  begged, 
and  Frank  nodded  encouragingly. 

"Don't  you  fret.    We're  goin'  to  pull  you  throngh." 

"It's  a  pretty  fair  day,"  Frank  said  to  himself  as  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  descended  to  the  floor  below,  where 
Mrs.  McAiiley  was  facing  three  women,  one  of  them  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  with  all  the  make-up  of  an 
experienced  actress.  "  Only  eleven  o'clock,  an'  three  hard  ones 
in  already,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  McAuley.  "  It'll  be  a  good  day 
I'm  thinkin'." 

"  A  good  day  for  Frank  is  the  one  that  gives  him  the  most 
to  do,"  Mrs.  McAuley  said  to  the  women  with  a  smile.  "But 
that's  so  for  all  of  us.  Now,  tell  me  just  what  you  want  and 
I'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  want  you  to  stop  interfering  with  my  girls,"  the  painted 
woman  said.  The 
other  two  looked  at 
her  a  little  fear- 
fully. They  were 
all  of  the  same 
profession,  but  the 
speaker  was  prac- 
tically a':  the  head 
in  the  house  which 
harbored  them  and 
which  had  been 
many  times  raided 
by  the  police.  It 
is  because  women 
here  lure  other 
women  to  destruc- 
tion, and  no  one 
has  yet  foun<l  a 
way  to  check  such 

traffic,  that  the  Water  Street  Mission  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  a  region  supposed  to  need  such  assistance  in  far  less 
Drunken  sailors  are  fewer  here  than  in  and  about 
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Water  Street,  it  is  true,  bat  every  other  order  of  crime  is 
represented,  the  pettier  sorts  predominating.  But  the  fearful 
life  led  by  these  women  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
dassed  under  the  head  of  petty  crimes.  Their  errand  to 
the  Mission  had  not  been  suspected.  There  was  sorrow  and 
also  deep  indignation  in  Mrs.  McAuley's  face  as  she  turned  to 
reply,  but  ere  the  words  could  be  spoken  the  woman  went  on. 

"You've  taken  away  three  of  my  best  girls  that  I  was 
always  a  mother  to^  and  you  may  ask  them  if  I  wasn't.  Fve 
done  you  no  harm.  Let  me  and  my  house  alone,  for  there's 
plenty  in  it  more  respectable  than  you  was  once." 

"  She's  crazy,"  said  one  of  the  other  women  apprehensively. 
^  She  would  come,  but  there's  no  sense  in  such  asking.  What 
I've  come  for  is  to  find  out  about  Lena  that  you  took  in  here 
last  month.  Her  folks  have  searched  her  out  and  want  to 
take  her  back  home,  and  they  were  ashamed  to  come  here  for 
her." 

"They'll  have  to  get  over  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  McAuley 
after  a  moment's  look  at  the  crafty  face  studying  her's  as 
intently.  She  knew  the  trick.  Two  or  three  girls  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Mission  had  in  the  very  beginning  of  their 
new  life  been  taken  out  on  this  plea.  "You'll  have  to  try 
some  other  way.  I'm  pretty  well  used  to  this  one,"  Mrs. 
McAuley  went  on  ^vith  a  smile;  and  Frank,  who  had  lingered 
near,  watched  the  trio  out  and  shook  his  fist  after  the  retreat- 
ing figures. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  he  said  ;  "  but  them's  the  kind  I  could 
most  strangle  with  me  own  hands  till  they  ])roniised  to  let 
other  women  alone.  I'll  have  another  l(X)k  at  O'Riifferty  up 
stairs.  He  was  dangerous  when  he  come  in,  but  he'll  be  pulled 
through." 

At  tills  moment  a  cliild,  inipisli,  skinny,  tearful,  and  ragged, 
entered  the  doorwav  and  rushed  towanl  Mrs.  McAulev. 

"  See,"  was  all  she  sjiid ;  but  tlie  black-iind-hlue  bruisers  on 

her  lean  little  arms  told  the  story  more  |x>werfully  than  wortls. 

"  See,"  she  said  again  as  slie  thrust  out  a  stockingless  leg  on 

which  were  more  black-and-blue  marks.    "  I  wants  to  stay  here 
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till  me  mother's  oat  o'  her  drinkin'  fit.  I  sold  me  papers  good. 
All  the  boys  helps  me.  There  isn't  wan  round  the  station 
doesn't  give  me  a  chance,  an'  Fd  twinty  cints  o'  me  own,  an' 
me  mother  took  it  all  for  drink,  an'  thin  basted  me  whin  I 
matched  an'  got  back  a  penny.  I  give  Tim  the  money  for  me 
papers  to-night,  but  what'll  I  do  if  me  mother  comes  after  it  t 
Please  let  me  stay  here  a  while." 

^^  Stay  and  welcome,  you  poor  little  soul,"  said  Frank,  and 
then  made  a  rush  up  the  stairs  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  vigor- 
ous kicks  on  the  door  of  the  little  room  in  which  he  had  left 
O'RaflFerty. 

^^  Easy  now ! "  he  shouted.  ^^  What  are  you  up  to  in  there  t 
Easy  now !    Easy  now ! " 

"  Let  me  out !    For  the  love  o'  God  let  me  out,"  came  back, 
the  answer  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  wild  beast.    ^^  I  tell  you 
I'll  do  murder  if  I'm  not  let  out.    Oh,  no,  tor  the  love  o'  God 
don^t  let  me  out." 

The  roar  changed  to  a  cry.  There  were  sobs  and  groans 
within,  and  Frank's  own  eyes  were  not  dry. 

"  Poor  soul,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  here.  I'll  stay  a  bit  with 
you,  O'Raflferty.  You  shan't  be  let  go,  to  get  into  worse 
trouble." 

He  listened  a  little.  The  sobs  lessened.  O'Eafferty  was  on 
his  knees,  praying  in  an  agony,  and  outside  the  door  Frank 
answered  him :  — "  Lord  Jesus,  that  holds  up  all  them  as  is 
nigh  fallin',  and  did  it  to  Peter  on  the  water,  hold  up  this 
soul  and  never  let  go  till  he's  inside  the  kingdom.  Amen, 
Amen." 

Downstairs  again  he  ran,  for  another  call  had  come  from 
below  ;  a  voluble  Irishwoman,  half  drunk  and  wholly  dirty  and 
foul,  had  come  straight  from  the  ix)lice  court,  where  she  had 
been  fined  five  dollars  after  a  night  in  the  cells. 

''  I  want  me  Pat  I "  she  cried,  with  maudlin  tears,  —  "  me  Pat 
that  ye  tuk  from  me  an'  turned  agin  his  own  mother  that  bore 
him.  He'll  not  see  me  put  upon  and  made  the  spoort  o'  alL 
Where's  me  Pat  i  Answer  me  that  now,  or  it'll  be  the  worse 
for  ye,  murtherin'  turncoats  ivery  wan  o'  ye." 


I'.ri  IJTTI.K   KITTY   TIIK  NKWft-OIRL. 

If.  wim  Fmnk*M  liiJHiri<*MH  to  rjuiK  (ht,  and  in;  succeo<l^l  at 
IiihI  In  K''*''"K  !•'•'' "Way,  ivairlii^l  liy  tli«*  littli?  n<?\vs-girl.  who 
IhmI  riirli'«|  <lo\vn  on  orii*  of  tin*  K<*ats  arul  was  cnjoyinfr  the 
warmth  iiti<l  the  wnni*  of  Hhi*lt4T  arul  ]»rot(*<'tion.  Moantinu.'  a 
woMiJin  who  hji<l  ri\\i»n^\  Hih'ntly  (lro[)|N*<l  on  hrr  kn<M*s  and 
|irayiMl  for  a  inotnont,  th<*n  nm*.  and  hM»k(Hl  ainilogotically  at 
Kniidc. 

*' I  riiirt  ht«l|)  it/*  Nh(<  Ktiid ;  '' Tni  t(M>  uK<*d  to  ^<>in'  into  a 

<ihiir«*h  to  do  nin  prayin*,  not  to  miss  it  a  hit  sometimes,  an' 

IhlH  In  noan*i*  rhnn*h  than  anything  I  know.     Do  you  think  it*s 

WlekiMir' 

••  I'll  not  Ih«  savin',"  Trank  n^tumiMl.     "  l»ut  I  will  sav  vou 

•  *    • 

iiniNln't  turn  vour  pravin'  into  idolatry  an'  think  it's  anv  Ix'tter 

ill  •  • 

I  halt  down  on  vour  kmvs  in  vour  own  room  an'  none  tos<H'  nor 
himr  Uon»'s  tins  Kilty,  iho  nows->firl,  a^iin,  hlaok-an'-hliu* 
hiini  hor  uiothor's  Uvatin'.  Ytm'n^  in  the  samo  hous^^  with  Vni. 
t*«u*l  you  kiM»p  a  kuul  of  an  oyo  to  lu*r  an'  sjivo  a  vnyi  or  two 
luayln^f  It's  luml  on  iho  ymuiy  om\  and  slie  the  hn\ul-wiiiner 
fur  lioiin^lf,  lol  alone  llio  liulo  Imby  iV  lu^ne." 

"The  Ivihv's  uuvit  thixMiirh  with  its  triMihU^"  tlie  w.i-\t'i 
ivluvu^sl  **  It**  nu^lher  u)ash«\i  it  wors^^  last  niirlit.  n\!:".'  •  -  :\ 
HUd  I  doubt  hut  ll\;U  she  uucht  Iv  tuk  up  for  ::.  I:  a.  .;.  ;  r 
A  >:>H^l  llwu*:  t\^r  the  wlu^le  h\nis**  if  she  was." 

Kat\   buiM  iv.to  tiMrs  ;r\\l  r.\,ulo  low^rxi  ::.t   •:  •  •.  ■  > 
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uid  then  —  and  then, —  Ton  don't  believe  me.  You  don't 
trust  me.    Oh,  what  sbaJl  I  do  ?    What  will  become  of  me ! " 

She  threw  herself  down  in  a  passion  of  weeping,  clenching 
her  hands  as  the  sobs  threatened  to  become  hysterics. 

'•  Let  me  tell  you  all,"  she  cried.  "  I  never  told  you  the 
whole.     If  I  do  that,  then  perhaps  you  will  believe  me." 

Let  us  leave 
her  with  Mrs. 
McAuley's  ten- 
der eyes  bent 
upon  lier,  her 
gentle  voice  bid- 
ding the  girl 
take  comfort. 
Such  stor^'  as 
hers  cannot 
have  room  here, 
though  indeed 
it  might  well  be  "j 
told  for  even-  ' 
girl  who  turns 
with  longing 
toward    the 

great  unknown  city,  and  pines  to  escape  from  the  irksoroenees 
of  country  life.  We  cannot  even  follow  the  Mission  through 
its  day.  From  early  morning  till  late  night  its  doors  are  open 
and  sad  souls  tell  tlieiv  tale  and  l>eg  for  shelter,  for  sympathy, 
for  aid.  and  not  one  of  them  gcjes  away  unanswered. 

The  night  mission  work  of  ilr,  II.  B.  Gibbud  among  the 
very  lowest  outcasts  in  tenement-liouse  districts  is  typical  of 
the  wiirk  now  carrieil  on  by  the  Florence  Night  Mission.  The 
following  incident  in  his  exjierience  illustrates  one  phase  of  the 
work  performe<i  by  these  all-night  missionaries.     He  says:  — 

My  congregation  was  a  nifitley  crowtl  assembled  in  a  small 
second-story  room  on  Baxter  Street,  in  one  of  the  lowest 
sections   of  Xew    York.      The  audience   was   gathered   from 
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ndghboring  aUeys,  narrow  streets,  saloons,  dance-halls,  and 
dives.  Jews,  Gtontiles,  olive-skinned  Italians,  and  almond-eyed 
Chinamen,  sat  side  by  side.  Sailors  were  in  the  majority. 
Dissolute  women,  both  white  and  black,  and  a  few  loafers  who 
had  found  the  comer  chilly  on  that  bitterly  cold  night,  gath- 
ered round  the  stove.  A  scattering  of  beggars  and  tramps 
sought  refuge  from  the  wintry  blast.  Several  boys  and  girls, 
attracted  by  the  singing,  helped  to  fill  the  room. 

Among  the  notables  present  was  ^^  London,"  the  leader  of  a 
guig  of  thieves,  whose  friendship  I  had  won  and  who  helped 
to  keep  order.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  murdered  in  front  of  the 
Tombs  prison  not  long  after.  There  was  ^^Lame  William,'^ 
a  shiftless,  drunken  fellow,  who  had  helped  us  to  rescue  a  girl 
from  the  alums.  He  was  afterwards  led  to  Christ  and  became 
a  sober,  earnest  Christian  worker.  There  was  ^'One-Eyed 
Tommy,"  who  was  an  expert  in  his  line  of  business,  which  was 
to  find  intoxicated  men  on  the  Bowery,  lead  them  around 
to  *"  Bottle  Alley "  or  the  ''  Flat  Iron,"  and  there  rob  them 
of  their  money  and  strip  them  of  their  clothes.  Business  inust 
have  been  slack,  for  he  was  quite  sober  and  looked  as  pious  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  one^yed  man  to  look. 

Among  the  female  portion  of  the  audience  was  a  small 
ool(»ed  girl  of  local  repute  as  a  fighter.  When  drunk  and  in  a 
flghting  mood  she  became  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  She 
had  been  nicknamed  ^'  Roll  Jordan  *'  because  of  her  fondness 
for  the  refrain  of  that  name.  When  she  was  drunk,  in  spite  of 
all  I  oould  do,  she  would  sing  in  a  loud  shrill  voice, — 

"  Dar  Am  no  hippercrites 

Ib  de  heftben  ob  my  Lor, 
Oh  how  I  loogs  ler  go  I 

Judgment,  Judgment, 
Judgment  day  am  a  rollin*  along 

Oh  bow  I  longs  ter  go ! " 

And  then  all  would  join  in  the  chorus, 

"  Ron.  Jordan.  roU. 
Ron.  Jordan,  roll, 
I  wants  ter  go  to  heaben  when  I  dies 
Ter  bear  ole  Joidan  roQ." 
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Then  there  was  the  ^  Midget/'  with  innocent,  doll-like  faoe, 
and  others  of  less  notoriety. 

The  room  was  well  filled,  so  I  brought  the  song  service  to  a 
close  and  was  about  to  read  the  Scripture,  when  the  discordant 
sounds  of  an  approaching  street  band  caused  the  audience  to 
rise  en  masse  and  rush  down  the  stairs,  leaving  me  alone  save 
one  or  two  tramps  whose  deep  slumbers  could  not  bj  any 
possibility  have  been  disturbed.  It  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  my  audience  to  leave  without  ceremony.  A  dog-fight  or 
any  disturbance  on  the  street  would  empty  the  room  imme- 
diatelv. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  out  again  and  ^^  compel  them  to  come 
in.-'  When  order  was  restored  I  read  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  All  listened  quietly,  and  I  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
stertorous  snores  of  the  sleepers,  and  by  the  yells  and  cat-calls 
of  street  boys  who  persistently  hooted  at  the  door.  The  story 
was  familiar  to  many,  some  of  whom  had  literally  left  good 
homes,  gone  into  a  far  country,  spent  their  substance  in  riotous 
living,  and  had  arrived  at  the  pig-pen  point  of  the  journey ; 
and  my  prayer  was  that  some  might  arise  and  come  back  to 
their  Father. 

I  was  urging  them  to  do  this  when  a  woman  entered  and 
crouched  near  the  door.  Mv  attention  was  drawn  to  her  at 
once, —  she  was  such  a  wreck.  Though  not  over  twenty  she 
looked  forty.  Ragged,  dirty,  bruised,  and  bloated,  she  had 
hardlv  the  semblance  of  a  woman.  I  told  for  her  benefit  the 
story  of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  had  wandered  away  from  home, 
and  of  her  return  and  welcome  by  a  loving  mother.  I  ended 
by  saying,  *'  There  are  those  here  to-night  who  have  a  loving 
mother  still  praying  for  them."  This  shot  at  a  venture  struck 
home.  Her  lijis  quivered;  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She 
was  the  first  to  come  forward  for  prayers.  She  told  me 
between  her  sol)s  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  praying 
mother,  then  living  in  another  |)art  of  the  city.  She  had  erred 
in  the  choice  of  her  company,  and  an  elder  l»rother  in  anger 
had  put  her  out  of  the  house,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she 
returned  to    disgrace  the  family.      Driven  from    home  she 
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was  Bold  at  one  cent  per  pint,  and  where  tbe  most  d^raded 
wretches  of  both  sexes  often  gathered  for  a  night's  lodghig  for 
which  they  paid  two  or  three  cents  each. 

He  volunteered  to  pUot  me  and  help  to  search  for  her.    It 
was  near  midnight,  and  the  thought  of  venturing  into  snoh  dens 


was  not  pleasant.     But  tlie  promise  to  Jennie's  mother  decided 
me.  and  I  said,  "  Lead  on.  I'll  follow." 

■•Well,  mishener  (missinnarvV  he  sjiid,  as  we  went  along, 
"I  ain't  much  stuck  on  religion.  Ver  see  I  didn't  have  no 
mother  to  religious  me  an'  I  guess  that's  the  reason.    But  I'd 
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help  any  one  oat  of  them  dives.  I  ain't  religions  like,  yer 
nnderstandt  Yer  can't  be  religious  an'  fight,  can  yer?  'Well, 
that's  how  I  makes  my  eat.  No  fight,  no  eat,  see  ?  So  its 
either  eat  or  religion,  an'  as  I  takes  naterally  to  eat  an'  don't 
to  religion,  I  eats  an'  fights  an'  fights  an'  eats.  See?  I  may 
reform  some  day  an'  git  religion.  I  hain't  got  nothin'  agin  it 
nohow." 

We  walked  rapidly  through  a  narrow  dark  street;  then 
tamed  into  a  long  alleyway  leading  into  an  area  or  back  yard, 
in  which  stood  a  typical  rear  tenement-house.  We  entered  and 
climbed  up  the  rickety  stairs.  My  guide  unceremoniously 
pushed  open  a  door,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  room  dimly 
by  a  peddler's  lamp.  The  English  language  cannot 
the  scene  before  us.  The  room  was  crowded  with  men 
and  women  of  the  most  degraded  type.  Misery,  rags,  filth,  and 
vermin  were  on  every  side,  and  above  all  arose  a  stench  so  ut- 
terly vile  that,  the  nostrils  once  assailed,  it  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten. All  were  more  or  less  intoxicated  and  stared  idiotically  at 
OS.  A  quick  survey  was  all  I  could  stand ;  the  stench  and  sights 
were  so  horrible  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  street,  when  the  fighter  informed  me  that  there  were  six 
other  places  of  like  character  in  that  one  house.  He  then  led 
me  downstairs  into  an  underground  room,  the  floor  of  which 
was  bare  ground ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  green  slime,  and 
water  was  dripping  from  the  ceiling.  Yet  crowded  into  this 
hole  and  huddled  together  were  fifteen  men  and  women. 

As  we  entered,  some  one  shouted,  "What's  wanted T'  *'  A 
girl  named  Jinny,"  said  the  fighter.  As  he  said  this  a  young' 
girl  started  up,  but  was  knocked  back  by  a  big  ruffian  who 
rushed  forward,  cursing  fearfully  and  asking  "What's  wanttnl 
vrith  the  girl?"  As  he  advanced  in  a  threatening  manner  an<l 
seemed  about  to  annihilate  me,  I  felt  like  withdrawing.  Hut 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  us  the  fighter  struck  out,  knt)cking 
the  brute  over  several  others  into  the  cr>rner,  where  ho  lay  rul>- 
bing  his  head.  The  fighter,  satisfying  himself  that  Jenny  was 
not  there,  quietly  withdrew. 

We  visited  several  other  places,  and  finally  one  woi'se  than 
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all,  kept  by  an  Italian  hag  named  Bosa.  We  entered  a  hall 
and  stumbled  over  several  sleepers  who  lay  on  the  floor  too 
dnmk  to  notice  our  stepping  on  them.  Propped  up  on  either 
side  along  the  walls  were  men  and  women  dead  drunk  or  fast 
asleep.  A  dim  light  shone  through  the  alley  and  into  the  hall 
from  the  street  lamp,  and  by  crouching  do\vn  we  soon  ascer- 
tained that  Jennie  was  not  there.  "  We  will  go  into  this  room 
if  we  kin  git  in,"  said  my  guide  as  he  banged  away  at  a  door 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall.  "  Yer  see  de  old  gal,  when  dey 
gits  full  an'  can't  set  up  an'  spend  money,  chucks  'em  out  into 
de  hall  an'  pulls  de  knob  of  de  door  in  so  dey  can't  git  back 
agin." 

Sure  enough  the  knob  was  in,  and  it  took  several  vigorous 
raps  to  get  a  response  from  within.  At  last  the  door  was 
cautiously  opened  by  old  Rosa,  and  the  fighter  pushed  his 
way  in. 

The  place  was  crowded.  Our  advent  caused  a  flutter  and 
mattered  comment  among  those  sober  enough  to  notice  us. 
Some  tried  to  escape,  taking  us  for  detectives.  Others  said, 
"It's  the  Doctor,  don't  be  afraid."  I  had  a  kind  word  for 
them  all ;  the  fighter,  too,  reassured  them,  and  confidence  was 
in  a  measure  restored.  While  he  was  searching  for  Jennie,  I 
looked  around. 

The  room  was  filled  with  the  hardest,  filthiest  set  of  men 
aad  women  I  had  ever  seen.  Many  were  nearly  nakeil. 
Bloated  faces  were  cut  and  swollen,  and  eyes  blackened,  while 
on  the  neck,  hands,-  and  other  exposed  parts  of  the  body  could 
be  seen  on  many,  great  festering  sores.  Vermin  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eve  abounded. 

Boards  placed  on  the  top  of  beer-kegs  made  seats.  Under 
these,  piled  in  like  sacks  of  salt,  were  those  who  had  become 
too  drunk  to  sit  up.  Others  occupied  the  seats  and  dangled 
their  feet  in  the  faces  of  those  underneath,  often  stepping  with 
drunken  tread  on  some  upturned  face.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  a  bed  ma<le  from  dry -goods  boxes,  covered  with  an 
old  mattress  and  rags.  On  this  were  lying  two  little  Italian 
children.      Their  innocent  faces  were  in   strong  contrast  to 
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that  way  by  the  smell  of  burning  flesh.  The  poor  wretch  was 
too  drank  to  notice  it.  I  pushed  his  leg  oflf,  but  not  till  it  had 
been  badly  burned. 

In  the  fireplace  behind  the  stove  four  or  five  men  had  been 
thrown  in  a  heap  to  sleep  oflf  their  intoxication.  In  a  small 
cupboard  two  men  were  crowded.  In  one  comer,  near  the 
ceiling,  was  a  coop  containing  a  rooster  and  a  hen,  who  were 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  In  a  small  birdcage,  a  white 
dove,  the  emblem  of  purity,  looked  down  upon  all  that  was  im- 
pure. On  the  floor  were  piles  of  rags  brought  in  from  the  ash- 
barrels  of  the  street.  The  stench  arising  from  these  was  sick- 
ening. Some  of  these  rags  had  been  washed  and  hung  on 
lines  across  the  room,  and  were  still  dripping.  As  the  fighter 
bent  over  searching  for  Jennie,  the  drops  fell  on  his  neck  and 
for  a  moment  took  away  all  the  religious  feeling  he  had. 

I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  keeper.*  Her  face  was 
wrinkled,  and  her  piercing,  black,  snaky  eyes  shone  like  beads. 
She  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  ugliness  and  had  shown  her 
temper  by  striking  an  old  gray-haired  woman  full  in  the  face 
with  a  bunch  of  keys,  just  after  we  entered.  Rosa's  knowledge 
of  English  was  limited ;  but  she  enabled  me  to  understand  that 
her  husband  "  picka  de  rag,  my  sonna  he  playa  de  harpa,  makea 
muse,"  while  her  daughter  "  keppa  peanutta  stand  an'  sella 
banan."  The  one  aim  of  the  family  was  "  to  getta  rich  and  go 
backa  to  Eetally." 

In  the  mean  time  the  fighter  had  been  pulling  out  sleepers 
from  under  the  seats  and  scanning  their  faces.  At  last,  crouch- 
ing in  a  comer  among  the  filth,  was  found  the  child  of  many 
prayers.  Aroused  from  her  stupor  I  found  the  spirit  of  the 
previous  evening  had  fled.  In  vain  I  pleaded  with  her  to  re- 
turn home,  and  earnestly  spoke  of  her  gray -haired  mother  so 
anxiously  waiting  her  return,  willing  to  forgive  all.  But  she 
would  not  go,  making  the  excuse  that  '"she  had  no  shoes/'  hers 
having  been  stolen  while  slie  slept.  The  figliter  went  out  and 
soon  retume<l  vdih  an  old  worn-out  pair  he  had  begged,  bor- 
rowed, or  stolen.  Still  slie  refused  to  go.  A  policeman  who 
had  meantime  stepi)ed  in  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  had 
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to  my  appeal  now  joined  as  in  urging  her  to  go  home. 
He  said,  ^^  You  had  better  go ;  you  know  if  you  stay  around 
here  likely  as  not  I'll  be  ordering  the  dead-wagon  for  you^  and 
you^U  be  carted  off  and  dumped  in  the  Morgue  and  buried  in 
Potters'  Field."  This  had  no  effect.  Finally,  losing  patience, 
he  gave  her  a  poke  with  his  club,  saying,  "  Qet  out  o'  here. 
YouVe  got  a  good  chance.  If  you  don't  take  it  I'll  club  the 
life  out  o'  you  if  I  ever  catch  you  on  my  beat  again." 

Once  on  the  street  she  became  more  tractable  but  more  de- 
4spondent,  saying,  ^'  It's  no  use ;  it's  no  use." 

The  fighter,  who  had  become  intensely  interested,  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  yer  want  to  do  is  to  brace  up  an'  go  home  an' 
do  de  straight  thing.  Don't  give  in.  You'll  get  along.  Don't 
it  say,  mishener,  that  de  Lord  will  percure  ?  I  ain't  religious 
much  meself,  but  I  think  it  does.  For  when  I  was  a  doin'  ten 
<lays  on  de  island  a  lady  gave  me  a  track  that  said  something 
like  that  on  it." 

At  length,  though  very  reluctantly,  she  consented  to  go 
with  us.  She  was  in  a  terrible  plight,  being  half  naked  and 
covered  with  filth.  We  took  her  to  the  house  of  a  Christian 
woman  who  giive  her  a  bath,  combed  her  matted  hair,  and  gave 
her  clothing.  Then  we  started  for  her  home,  reaching  there 
alM)ut  throe  o'ckx^k.  All  was  dark,  but  we  groped  our  way  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  to  her  mother's  door.  The  |)oor  woman, 
worn  out  with  watching,  had  fallen  jisleep,  but  woke  at  our 
rap.  She  told  us  to  go  into  the  front  room.  We  did  so.  Jen- 
nie had  been  wei^ping  silently,  but  now,  as  the  old  familiar 
jnetures  on  the  wall  l)eeame  visible  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
camlle,  she  U^gan  to  sob  aloud.  Tlie  mother  entere<l  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand.  She  gave  one  glance  at  the  girl,  then 
(juiekly  stepiKnl  Imek,  nearly  dn)pping  the  lamp.  ''  That  is  not 
my  daiughter,''  she  wildly  crie<l.  *'  You  have  nia<le  a  mistake. 
No,  no,  that  is  not  my  Jennie.  It  eaii't  Ik»."  Slie  eoveriHl  her 
faiv  with  her  hands  and  s;ink  to  tlie  thK)r  l)eneath  the  bur- 
den of  her  grief.  "  Yt»s,  mother,  it  is  your  Jennie,  your  |>o*>r, 
li>st  Jennie,  Don't  you  know  me  i  Then^'s  Willie's  pietun\  and 
that's  rhairlie's,"  she  said,  pointing  to  some  photographs  on  the 
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walL  ^'  I  am  your  Jennie.  Oh,  forgive  me,  mother,  f (xgive 
me"  With  this  cry  for  pardon  she  fell  sobbing  at  her  mother's 
feet. 

I  became  interested  in  a  picture  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  When  I  turned  again,  mother  and  daughter  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  sofa,  the  black  tresses  of  the  daughter  resting  on  the 
flQver  white  locks  of  the  moth^*,  and  tears  were  rolling  down 
both  faces.  After  a  prayer  we  left.  The  fighter  said,  as  we 
reached  the  street,  "  Two  doses  of  this  kind  of  biz  would  fix 
me  sure.  I'd  have  to  git  religion  if  I  starved.  I  think  if  I  did 
Fd  be  oae  of  them  what  do  3^er  call  'em,  —  Eve^angelists  ?    Fd 

hold  meetins  in  de  te-a-ters  an'  git  in  all  de  boys  and 

toughs  like  me.  See  ?  I  might  jine  yer  yit.  Anyhow  I  hain't 
got  nothin'  agin  yer.     Grood  night." 

The  call  next  day  at  Jennie's  home  was  one  of  many 
pleasant  visits  that  finally  led  her  to  Jesus,  and  both  mother 
and  daughter  joined  a  little  church  just  started,  and  became 
followers  and  workers  for  the  "  Mighty  to  save." 


Over  on  the  east  side,  on  Third  Avenue,  near  Thirty- 
second  Street,  is  another  Mission,  known  simply  as  the  Madi- 
son Square  Mission,  supported  by  a  fashionable  church  on 
Madison  Square.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  former  popu- 
lar evangelist,  who  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Ballou  —  himself 
a  reformed  drunkard  —  came  to  New  York  for  this  Mission. 
Mrs.  Ballou  had  at  one  time  worked  among  the  sailors  on  the 
docks,  and  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of  the  same 
keen,  sympathetic  order  as  was  Jerrv  McAulev's.  Third  Av- 
enue  has  taken  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bowery ; 
and  this  Minion,  though  not  oj)en  at  all  times  like  the  others, 
does  very  efficient  work  in  reclaiming  drunkards.  Xaturally 
much  the  same  scenes  are  enacted  at  their  meetings.  There  is 
perhai)s  more  formality,  but  no  less  earnestness,  and  the  east 
side  knows  the  name  of  the  Bullous  hardly  less  well  than  the 
west  side  does  that  c)f  McAuley.     All  of  these  Missions  deal 

« 

with  the  poor,   the  sinful,  and  the  struggling  on  the  same 
basis.    They  may  tell  their  story  as  they  will,  and  to  the 
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wretched  this  is  much.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  So- 
cieties. The  fact  that  real  help  and  sympathy  may  be  had 
here  is  passed  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  to  another  of  these 
poor  souls,  and  the  news  quickly  goes  that  in  all  these  places 
or  at  Michael  Dunn's  one  may  tell  the  worst  and  never  receive 
a  slight  or  a  scoff. 

^That's  the  place  where  one  never  seems  to  know  but 
what  he's  as  good  as  the  best,"  said  a  forlorn  man  in  my 
hearing  as  I  turned  one  day  toward  the  Third  Avenue  Mission. 
He  had  been  drinking,  and  had  pawned  all  that  could  well  be 
panmed,  and  he  stood  there  now,  shivering  and  pondering  as 
to  what  he  should  say  for  himself  when  he  faced  the  man  und 
woman  who  had  over  and  over  again  befriended  him.  But  he 
presently  shuffled  toward  the  door  of  the  Mission  and  went 
shame-faoedly  in,  bent  upon  once  more  trying  how  far  he  could 
keep  the  promise  so  often  broken. 

How  many  of  the  same  type  and  of  every  grade  l^elow 
pause  before  the  doors  of  these  Missions,  where  a  welcome 
greeting  awaits  all  alike.  Now  and  then  a  comrade  lures 
away  a  former  crony  to  his  old  haunts,  who  but  for  this 
would  have  found  safe  refuge  in  one  or  another  of  these 
Mission  harbors,  whose  lights  may  be  seen  at  many  points 
here  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  But  the  men  who  go  in  and  out 
number  many  hundreds  a  year,  and  for  most  of  them  reforma- 
tion is  not  a  delusion.  To  one  who  sees  the  poverty  and 
struggle  of  their  dailj^  lives,  and  adds  to  this  the  temptation 
they  must  continually  fight  and  which  is  strongt?r  almost  than 
they,  the  miracle  is  that  any  remain  steadfast.  That  thev  do 
not  oftener  fall  away  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  influ- 
ences thrown  around  them  and  to  the  depth  of  their  convic- 
tion. 

At  old  Michael  Dunn's  one  could  hear  even  sadder  stories, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  at  the  other  Missions.  Tntil  lit*  i*e- 
moved  to  another  citv  Michael  had  a  little  Mission  nearlv 
opposite  Jerry  McAuley's  old  one  on  Water  Street,  anil  there 
he  took  in  all  who  wanted  to  come,  and  as  manv  more  as  he 
could  coax  into  trying  another  ty])e  of  life.     He  chose  to  turn 
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an  honest  penny  after  spending  fifty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
prisons  all  over  the  v  jrld.  Other  Missions  show  a  very  large 
percentage  of  drunken  cases  and  a  small  one  of  crime.  But  at 
Michael's  it  was  always  the  latter  though  often  it  was  drink 
that  had  brought  crime  in  its  train.  So  many  were  young, — 
boyp  almost,  who  had  been  "  sent  up  "  for  short  terms,  and  so 
obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  a  trade,  of  regular  meals  com- 
posed of  decent  food,  and  of  clean  and  wholesome  quarters, 
while  serving  a  criminal  term.  But  the  coming  out  of  prison 
found  them  in  as  hard  a  place  as  when  they  went  in.  They 
were  often  better  men  than  when  they  entered  it ;  but  the  con- 
vict stamp  was  on  them,  and  all  men  eyed  them  doubtfully, 
save  the  old  set  in  the  familiar  saloons  and  bucketshops.  It 
was  here  that  Michael  Dunn  came  in.  He  carried  a  tender 
heart  for  just  such  cases.  He  persuaded  them  to  try  life  with 
him  for  a  little  time,  and  found  some  employment  where  they 
would  not  constantly  be  reminded  of  what  they  had  been.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  Michael  was  sometimes  disappointed  and 
that  his  apparently  most  promising  converts  at  times  relapsed 
suddenly  into  their  old  life  and  went  up  for  another  sentence. 
But  there  is  many  a  man  to-day  earning  an  honest  wage  and 
living  the  life  of  a  good  citizen,  who  owes  any  possibility  of 
such  life  to  the  faith  shown  in  him  by  Michael  Dunn,  and  by 
other  men  of  Water  Street  who,  like  him,  have  had  a  bitter  ex- 
perience and  left  it  far  behind  them. 

"Tell  us  how  it  was,  Michael,"  his  "boys"  would  say, 
respectfully,  as  he  sat  among  them,  his  silver-bowed  spectacles 
pushed  back,  and  looking  benignantly  from  one  to  another. 

"  It  takes  all  me  two  minutes  o'  time,"  he  made  answer,  "  to 
tell  the  prisons  I've  been  in.  Why  not,  when  I  was  trained 
regularly  to  steal  i  Me  an'  me  grandmother,  an'  me  aunt  an' 
me  brother,  every  one  of  us  was  in  together  for  thievin',  an'  it 
come  natural  as  breathin\  Thirty-five  years  I've  spent  in 
prisons  in  Sydney  an'  Australia,  an'  many  a  year  in  prisons  in 
this  countrv,  fifty-three  years  in  all.  I  knew  Jerry  McAulev 
well  when  he  was  a  thief,  an'  one  day  I  come  in  to  his  old 
Mission  when  I  was  just  out  after  three  year  in.     *  You're  about 
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at  the  end  o*  your  tether,  Micliael  Dunn,'  says  he.  '  Yes,  70a 
■re.  Ynu've  f{ot  limins  an'  you're  used  hem  for  naught,  since 
(Um]  gjvit  'eiii  U}  you,  but  to  do  rascality  an'  teach  the  same  to 
iitlwint,  .  It'H  time  now  to  turn  round  an'  see  if  you  can't  undo 
Miiitit  ()'  ytHir  wicked  work.  Do  you  like  it  ?  Do  you  want  to 
kMi|i  on  wirvin'  terruH  till  you  go  uj)  to  your  last  Judge )  I  be- 
lieve 3'ou  can 
be  an  honest 
man  an'  a 
happy  one  if 
you  will.' 

"I  looked 
at  him  kind 
o'  dazed  like. 
J[e  —  honest 
:iikI  happy ! 
J£e—  that 
had  never 
had  wife  nor 
borne  aor 
naught  but 
s.**  From  hand  to 
mouth,  in  the 
few  montbji 
fd  l>e'  oax: 
I   laughed. 

km  il  waitn'l  a  viprr  cheerful  laugh,  an"  Jerri'  says,  slem-like 
w  e^>»^  1  beani :  '  Jtfhti.h/  /*v^*.  ft'*  y-ur  !•>*!  ■ain.i.  ».  ■.■!»» 
Iien>  UMiif^i,  an"  ^i^r  what  viw  think  o'  what  gv^is  os  ic  ihis 

"Well  I  Avnetotbe  >IL«k>n  that  right.  I  was  :rjii  sxk 
Ml' !kV»  in»ile  I  w*6  n*ily  f.ir  ir.y:hir.^.  a="  n*.i-r.  t^ir  a..*ir 
<'fV«K<il  an'  I  heani  Vm  a-?i:ra.-.r.".  — 

*  I  «i^v»  tt»  wiyartf.  s»>>  1.  •  1  »*r.l  :.■  »si.k  ::  *■■-*!   T-.r-w.  ^r"  :? 
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I  was  that  hard-hearted  that  it  did  seem  as  if  I  never  should, 
but  it  wasn't  a  week  afore  I  knew  that  I  was  goin'  to  be  let 
to  try  for  it.  I  know  now,  if  /can  be  happy  an'  hard  at  work 
niakin'  up  for  all  the  deviltry  I  was  up  to  in  the  old  days,  that 
there  ain't  a  man  that  can't  do  the  same,  an'  so  I  lay  for  every 
one  of  you  boys,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  lay  for  you  long  as  I  live. 
Yoa  do  the  same,  boys,  an'  betwe^i  us  we'll  make  over  the 
Ward  an'  get  things  all  our  own  way.  There  won't  be  many 
saloons  when  we're  through,  an'  not  a  tenement-house  any- 
wheres in  sight,  to  breed  more  o'  the  sort  we  were,  an'  that's  a 
big  enough  job  to  work  for  as  long  as  there's  strength  for  work 
or  tbinkin'  how  to  get  even  with  the  deviL  An'  that's  Michael 
Dunn's  first  wish  an'  his  last." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SLUMS  BY  NIGHT— THE  UNDER-WORLD  OP  NEW  YORK-- 
LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  DENS  OF  INFAMY  AND  CRIME— NIGHT 
REFUGES  FOR  WOMEN  — FAST  LIFE  —  CHRISTIAN  WORK 
AMONG  OUTCASTS. 

A  Nocturnal  Population — Dens  of  Infamy  —  Gilded  Palaces  of  Sin  —  The 
Open  Door  to  Ruin  —  Worst  Phases  of  Night  Life — Barred  Doors  and 
Sliding  Panels — Mysterious  Disappearances — The  Bowery  by  Night  — 
Free-and-Easys  and  Dime  Museums — A  Region  of  the  Deepest  Poverty 
and  Vice — Vice  the  First  Product,  Death  the  Second  —  Nests  of  Crime  — 
The  Sleeping  Places  of  New  York's  Outcasts  —  Lowering  Brows  and  Evil 
Eyes — The  Foxes,  Wolves,  and  Owls  of  Humanity  —  Thieves  and  Nook- 
and-ComerMen  —  Women  with  Bent  Heads  and  Despairing  Eyes — One 
More  Victim  —  Night  Tramps — A  Class  that  Never  Goes  to  Bed  —  The 
Beautiful  Side  of  Womanhood  —  Girls' Lodging-Houses — Homes  for  the 
Homeless — Gratitude  of  Saved  Women — The  Work  of  the  Night  Refuges 

• 

SUNSET  has  come,  diffusing  mellow  light  over  the  beautiful 
harbor  and  the  fair  islands  of  New  York  bay.  Nowhere 
is  the  soft  twilight  more  enchanting.  By  five  o'clock  the  great 
warehouses  along  the  river  front,  and  the  office  buildings  and 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  begin  to  empty  themselves, 
and  merchants,  brokers,  lawyers,  and  clerks  stream  up  to\vn  to 
their  homes,  or  to  the  substitutes  for  them  found  in  boarding- 
houses.  The  heavy  iron  shutters  are  lowered.  Office-boys  skip 
away  with  such  alertness  as  is  left  in  their  tired  little  legs. 
"Weary  porters  straighten  boxes  and  strive  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  day's  confusion.  Presently  the  night  watchman  comes 
in,  and,  save  for  the  rush  of  the  elevated  trains,  lower  New 
York,  silent  and  forsaken,  rests  in  quiet  till  morning  once  more 
brings  the  stir  and  roar  of  traffic  and  the  anxious  or  eager  or 
preoccupied  faces  of  the  men  who  are  rulers  in  tlie  business 
world. 

They  have  come  from  tiomes  wnere  also  quiet  has  reigned ; 
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from  long  rows  of  brown-stone  houses,  or  of  "flats,"  equally 
monotonous  in  effect.  Save  for  some  dinner  or  other  occa- 
sional festivity  at  home  or  with  a  friend,  or  an  evening  at 
theatre  or  opera,  most  of  them  live  lives  which  mean  a  day  of 
work  and  a  night  of  the  rest  earned  by  work.  What  other  life 
is  there  to  live  i  you  ask.  Editors  perhaps,  and  policemen,  and 
a  few  erratic  Bohemians  who  turn  night  into  day, — these  of 
course  are  not  governed  by  ordinary  laws,  but  they  are  the 
minority.     The  majority  go  to  bed  properly,  you  say. 

This  is  the  conviction  of  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
have  not  the  faintest  thought  that  other  thousands  know  day- 
light chiefly  as  a  name,  and  begin  their  day  just  as  reputable 
citizens  are  lying  down  to  rest.  As  far  as  Mercury  is  from 
Saturn  is  this  under- world  from  yours,  gentle  reader.  It  opens 
to  the  sight  only  when  night  descends,  and  often  within  a 
stone Vthrow  of  the  empty  w^arehouses  and  the  silent  spaces  of 
forsaken  streets  are  its  most  hideous  phases  to  be  seen. 

But  the  sum  of  horror  that  is  the  air  of  this  under-world  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  regions.  In  the  Twenty-ninth 
Precinct  alone  —  and  this  is  a  respectable  portion  of  the  city — 
there  are  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  dens  of  death,  and  whole 
blocks  where  pandemonium  reigns.  The  Cremome  Mission 
lifts  its  little  light  in  this  region,  but  what  is  one  Mission 
against  such  odds?  There  are  nearly  six  hundred  of  these 
dens  of  iniquity  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Vice  flaunts  itself  openly  in  many  an  unsuspected  place. 
There  is  the  night  side  of  life  for  the  rich,  and  the  night  side 
for  the  pauper,  and  it  is  these  two  classes  that  befoul  the  night. 
Hard  work  is  a  great  antidote  to  vice,  and  the  man,  young 
or  old,  who  has  done  a  hard  day's  work,  has  no  energy  left  for 
dissipation.  The  gambling-hells  of  the  city  and  the  dens 
of  wickedness  that  abound  on  every  side  are  filled,  from  eleven 
o'clock  on,  with  men  whose  share  in  such  life  is  often  utterly 
unknown  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Were  the  roll 
cjiUed  and  each  compelled  to  answer,  it  would  be  found  that  it 
included  stockbrokers  from  Wall  Street,  great  importers,  mer- 
chants, and  representatives  from  every  wealthy  class  in  tha 
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city.  The  men  who  form  this  army  go  unscathed,  so  far 
as  this  world's  judgment  is  concerned.  The  women  end  often 
in  Water  Street,  or  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  ward  of  a  charity  hos- 
pital, find  they  sometimes  seek  a  final  refuge  in  the  dark  waters 
of  the  East  or  North  Rivers. 

Their  places  are  quickly  filled.  There  are  no  questions 
asked  in  this  life,  where  all  that  is  demanded  is  that  pleasure 
shall  not  be  mingled  with  troublesome  reflections.  For  the 
silent  player  in  the  splendid  gambling-houses  on  Broadway,  and 
for  the  sharer  in  the  si)orts  of  the  innumerable  dance-houses  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  which  |)our  out  their  patrons  into  saloons 
or  cheap  oyster-houses  at  one  or  two  o'clock  of  the  morning, 
thon^  is  one  and  the  same  purpose.  Paris  at  its  worst  has  been 
the  mcKhd  for  these  fonns  of  life,  not  only  for  New  York,  but 
for  I/)ndon,  which  also  copies  Paris,  and  whose  night  life  is  as 
full  of  shame  and  horror  as  our  own. 

Perha{w  the  worst  phase  of  night  life,  or  ranking  high 
among  its  worsts  is  the  secrecy  and  insidiousness  in  which 
it  works.  For  the  most  jmrt  "  gambling-hells  "  hide  behind  a 
cover  of  n*s|>octability,  and  quiet  houses  in  side  streets 
ojH>ning  fn>m  Bnmdway  may  Ik?  thron^l  all  night,  yet  give 
no  token  of  the  busini>«s  that  is  carrie<l  on  in  them  sjive  the  de- 
m*rt*Hl  Hp|H>aranoo  by  day,  —  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  fam- 
ilv  life. 

Theiv  is  am]>le  reason  for  this.  The  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Now  Yi>rk  imjx^se  h«ivy  |H>nalties  on  ix>nvicteil  gsimblers, 
yet  in  no  other  place  east  of  the  Ri>ckv  Mimntains  is  ginning 
»>  univorsiiK  Itamhling-housi's  flourish  in  spite  of  riiriil  laws* 
and  there  are  s;ud  to  Iv  over  two  thousiinil  jkroft^imal 
gnmhlers  in  New  YiH'k  w1h>  aiv  known  to  tho  iH»li«.v.  Their 
biisine^  In^ns  when  ihiylight  hjis  fleil.  Iniquity  thrives  in 
diirkm>:i^ 

Thev  aiv  men  of  all  onlers.  j^"^  far  as  methi>l>  are  o\»r.oemtxi. 
S*>me  of  the  SJivcjilletl  firstvlaj^s  housi*s  adioin  the  :iii*st  f;i>]iit»n- 
•We  hi>t<^K  aiv  «i}vri>ly  funiisl>e^i  and  dt^>»r.it<Hi.  and  i»fien 
c^^f^n  the  ch\>iivsT  w«>rks  of  art  in  utiniinir,  >^i:l]»Turt\  and 
biVHiK^     The  most  |x*rf<vt  semoe  —  usually  by  cvlonxi  wait* 
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ere,  choice  wines,  and  elaborate  nightly  suppera  under  the 
charge  of  famous  chefs,  are  ready  for  all  who  visit  these  infa- 
mous establishments,  that  sooner  or  later  lures  to  ruin  all  who 
enter  their  doors. 

The  second-class  houses  also  flourish  at  night,  and  they  are 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  first  mentioned,  for  their  visitore 
are  generally  strangers  in  the  city,  who  have  been  "  roped  in  " 
by  agents  of  the  gambling-house.  Here  everything  belonging 
to  gaming  is  openly  displayed,  but  with  every  precaution. 
Doors  are  barred ;  sliding  panels  in  them  allow  of  inspection  of 
the  visitor  before  he  is  admitted,  and  everything  adds  to 
the  sense  of  mystery  which  to  the  country  lad  is  half  of  the 
pleasure  and  charm. 

The  majority  of  persons  present  in  these  houses  are  in 
league  with  the  proprietors,  and  if  the  loser  complains  or 
shows  fight  when  trickery  is  suspected  or  discovered,  he  risks 
not  only  his  money  but  his  life.  •'*  Mysterious  disappearances," 
so  common  in  the  record  of  the  citv's  life,  are  often  traced 
back  to  these  houses,  and  no  man  is  siife  who  ventures  in- 
side their  wails. 

Policy-dealing  belongs  under  the  same  head,  though  a 
degree  iower  in  infamy.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
engage  in  this ;  black  jind  white,  rich  and  poor.  Superstition 
as  tc  lucky  numbers  abounds  in  a  marvelous  degree,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  a  "dream-book'"  are  annually  sold  to 
patrons  of  these  dens.  Often  vhe  unhappy  victim  loses  mind 
as  well  as  money,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  contain  many 
patients  brought  there  through  the  passion  for  gambling  in 
this  manner.  * 

Not  only  the  excitement  of  the  game,  but  the  picturesque- 
ness  which  is  part  of  it,  increiise  the  temptation.  On  the  West 
Side  there  is  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  character  of  the 
better  order  of  resort.  On  the  East,  the  exact  reverse  is  true, 
and  all  that  light,  warmth,  and  color  can  do  to  enchance  the 
attraction  of  the  dens  is  done  to  the  utmost. 

The  Bowery  is  the  main  artery  of  night  life  on  the  East 
Side.     At  night  it  is  a  blaze  of  light  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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For  many  there  is  not  even  the  floor.  The  night  tramp  of 
the  lowest  order  knows  that  he  is  one  of  an  army  made  up  of 
men  and  women  too  lazy  to  work,  and  picking  up  a  living  as 
they  can.  During  the  day  they  beg  at  doors,  steal,  or  commit 
large  robberies,  and  are  a  terror  and  a  nuisance  to  all  who 
face  them.  In  the  summer  the  Parks  furnish  them  a  sleeping- 
place.  The  benches  are  filled  with  sitters  who  learn  to  sleep 
sitting,  and  so  evade  the  police,  who  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
them.  Often  they  crawl  under  the  shrubl>ery,  especially  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  If  they  have  enough  money  they  g6  to  the  cheap 
lodging-houses,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  where  a  bed  can  be  had  for  five  or  ten  cents  a  night.  In 
one  of  them,  lodging,  food,  and  bath  are  given  in  return  for 
so  much  time  spent  in  sa\\ing,  splitting,  and  bundling  kindling- 
wood,  but  this  house  is  not  popular  save  with  the  few  who 
are  willing  to  work. 

Such  as  these  form  one  army,  and  an  unfailing  source  of 
supply  to  city  prisons  and  reformatories.  There  is  yet  another 
multitude  tending  toward  the  same  life  and  destined  to  meet 
the  same  fate  unless  taken  in  time,  —  the  fifteen  thousand 
neglected  and  homeless  children  who  last  year  were  running 
wild  in  the  citv  streets,  and  whose  numbers  do  not  lessen.  As 
one  explores  this  region  at  night  where  crowding  begins,  one 
chief  wonder  is  the  swarm  of  children  everywhere.  At  first  it 
it  is  taken  tor  granted  that  they  have  homes.  It  is  not  till  one 
sees  theni  curled  up  on  doorsteps,  tucked  away  in  old  barrels 
and  empty  packing-boxes,  sleeping  in  coal  cellars  under  the 
sidewalk,  lying  in  any  and  every  sheltered  spot,  that  one  begins 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  softer  pillow  for  them.  Shoeless,  hat- 
less,  homeless,  these  children,  if  arranged  in  double  lines,  would 
make  a  procession  eleven  miles  long.  Pale,  hunger-bitten,  dis- 
eiised,  exjK^rienced  in  every  wickedness,  the  natural  enemies  of 
society,  they  are  the  seed  which  will  ripen  into  fruit  for  prisons 
or  end  in  hospitals  or  asylums.  Last  comes  the  Potter's  Field, 
the  rough  box,  the  portion  of  a  grave,  nameless  and  unknown. 
The  night  side  of  a  great  city  is  no  less  the  night  side  of  life, 
and  this  under-world  would  appall  even  the  man  Dante,  whose 
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juamey  lay  through  hell,  and  whose  "  Inferno**  holds  no  mcHv 
tumble  picture  than  thoae  to  be  encoimtered  at  a  haodred 
points  in  a  single  night  among  the  onteaste  who  call  the  streets 
their  home. 

In  all  this  region  there  is  a  blaze  of  light  till  long  after  mid- 
night. Troops  of  wajfiwers  oome  and  go,  and  the  many  ban 
do  a  thriving  bnrineas.     Then  one  by  one  lights  dwindle  and 


go  oat,  and  the  foxes,  wolves,  and  owls  of  humanity  come  forth 
and  mtdix  for  their  prey.  From  South  Ferry  up  toward  the 
Old  Slip  they  lurk  at  comers,  vigilant  and  silent,  taking  ac- 
«xmt  c^  every  paaaer-by,  and  robbing  if  a  favorable  moment 
eooifli.  Thieves,  smu^lers,  "nook-aDd-«omer"  men  are  seen 
flar  m  mcHnent  and  then  vanish  as  swiftly  as  they  cuine.  Women 
kre  there,  too, — some  singing,  or  laughing  a  laugh  with  no 
merrinient  in  it;  bat  for  the  most  part  they,  too,  are  silent. 
Now  and  then  one  who  has  walked  with  bent  heu<l  and  <te8pair- 
ingeyea  makes  asudden  resolve;  there  is  a  swift,  flying  rush 
tuwaid  the  dark  water  beyond,  and  the  river  closes  over  one 
Bum  victim.    Booh  a  sight  is  a  familiar  tact  to  the  policemen 
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of  this  quarter,  who  have  more  than  once  caught  the  desperate 
creatores  as  they  fled,  and  found  for  them  shelter  and  in  the 
end  a  chance  of  something  better. 

Along  the  river  front  a  forest  of  masts  and  rigging  can  be 
dimly  seen  rising  above  one's  head,  but  for  the  most  part  dark- 
ness broods  over  the  hulls  of  the  vessels,  affording  every  chance 
for  river  thieves  to  ply  their  trade.  Opposite  the  docks  are 
rows  of  old  houses,  their  dormer  windows  telling  to  what  era 
they  belong.  The  dead  and  gone  owners  looked  across  to  the 
green  fields  of  Brooklyn,  and  went  to  bed  peacefully  at  nine 
o'clock.  Their  successors  haunt  the  docks  and  are  of  every 
order  of  evil,  never  going  to  .bed  at  all  — in  any  orthodox  sense 
of  the  phrase. 

All  along  this  water  side  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  night  life  in  New  York, — ^^the  sidewalk  restaurants.  Just 
beyond  them  fruit  ships  are  unloading,  and  many  eager  street 
vendors  flit  about  the  docks  in  search  of  damaged  fruit  for  the 
next  day's  trade.  Worker,  longshoreman,  thief, — it  is  all  one 
to  the  restaurant  keeper,  who  ]X)urs  his  hot  coffee  with  no  ques- 
tions, and  only  lo^ks  sharply  at  each  piece  of  money  as  he  rings 
it  on  the  little  counter.  These  places  are  not  over  five  fe«t 
wide,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  long,  and  are  enclosed  with  glass 
•  and  boards.  There  is  a  shelf  or  counter  at  which  half  a  dozen 
can  sit  at  once,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  boilers,  a  range,  a 
small  desk,  and  some  shelves  for  crockery.  Codfish  balls,  hash, 
coffee,  cakes  and  pies,  are  all  the  bill  of  fare  affords, — the 
cakes,  known  as  "' sinkers,"  being  a  species  of  muffin,  rudiment 
ary  in  character,  but  in  high  favor.  No  one  is  turned  away, 
and  sailors,  negro  longshoremen,  marketmen,  and  stray  women, 
come  and  go,  and  fare  alike. 

Yonder  is  a  little  Italian  eating-house  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  a  restaurant.  It  is  down  in  a  cellar,  and,  as  if  to  hide  it 
more,  the  stej>s.  old  and  broken,  go  down  sidewise  along  the 
front  wall.  The  room  is  lit  by  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp.  A 
little  bar  is  in  one  corner,  and  narrow,  wooden  benches,  black 
with  use,  run  around  the  walls  and  are  fastened  to  them. 
Here  five  cents  will  ])uv  a  plate  of  maccaroni,  a  bit  of  toasts 
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and  a  cap  of  coffee.  It  was  in  this  dingy  basement  that  a 
Woman  of  about  thirty  drifted  only  the  other  day.  She  was 
a  comely  woman,  with  regular  features  and  dark  hair.  A 
thin  shawl  was  drawn  over  her  shoulders;  her  dress  was 
ragged  and  worn,  her  face  deathly  pale.  She  had  no  money, 
and  when  she  faintly  begged  for  food  a  swarthy  Italian  paid 
five  cents  for  the  coffee  and  a  crust  of  bread  that  were  served 
to  her. 

She  drank  the  coffee,  and  thrust  the  crust  into  her  pocket. 
She  would  have  gone  then,  but  she  was  trembling  with  weak- 
ness and  the  man  who  paid  for  her  food  held  her  back.  She 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful  on  the  narrow  bench  until  long  after 
nightfall.  Then  she  drew  the  crust  from  her  pocket  and  began 
to  nibble  it. 

*^Let  me  warm  the  bread,  for  you,"  said  the  keeper^i 
little  boy.  He  put  it  on  the  stove,  warmed  it,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  woman,  who  suddenly  gasped,  and  died. 

The  police  propped  her  up  on  the  bench,  and  all  night  long 
her  lifeless  body  waited  for  removal  in  the  dead  wagon  to 
the  Morgue.  In  her  pocket  was  found  th#  remnant  of  the 
crust,  and  a  copy  of  these  verses  printed  on  red  paper : 

On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
To  and  fro  with  weary  feet ; 
Aching  heart  and  aching  head  ; 
Homeless,  lacking  daily  bread  ; 
Lost  to  friends,  and  joy,  and  name. 
Sold  to  sorrow,  sin,  and  shame ; 
Ruined,  wretched,  lone,  forlorn ; 
Weak  and  wan,  with  weary  feet. 
Still  I  wander  on  the  street  I 

On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
Midnight  finds  my  straying  feet ; 
Hark  the  sound  of  pealing  bells. 
Oh,  the  tales  their  muHic  tells  t 
Happy  hours  forever  gone  ; 
Happy  childhood,  peaceful  home  -^ 
Then  a  mother  on  me  smiled, 
Then  a  father  owned  his  child -^ 
Vanish,  mocking  visions  sweet  t 
StiU  I  wander  on  the  street. 
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On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
Whither  tend  my  wandering  feet  f 
Love  and  hope  and  joy  are  dead— 
Not  a  place  to  lay  my  head ; 
Every  door  against  me  sealed  — 
Hospital  and  Potter's  field. 
These  stand  opent  —  wider  yet 
Swings  perdition's  yawning  gate. 
Thither  tend  my  wandering  feet. 
On  the  street,  on  the  street. 

On  the  street,  on  the  street ; 
Might  I  Jure  a  Saviour  meet  I 
From  the  blessed  far  off  years. 
Comes  the  story  of  her  tears. 
Whose  sad  heart  with  sorrow  broke. 
Heard  the  words  of  love  He  spoke. 
Heard  Him  bid  her  anguish  cease,     , 
Heard  Him  whisper,  '*€k)  in  peace  I" 
Oh,  that  I  might  kiss  His  feet. 
On  the  street,  on  the  street. 

Of  the  dens  of  crimes  hiding  in  the  narrow  streets  opening 
up  from  the  river  the  police  have  intimate  knowledge.  We 
leave  them  behind  as  once  more  the  little  light  of  the  Water 
Street  Mission  comes  in  sight.  In  the  midst  of  dark  and 
bloody  ground  its  rays  shine  forth,  and  behind  the  Mission 
doors — open  day  and  night  alike — is  the  chief  hope  that 
illumines  the  night  side  of  Xew  York. 

It  is  to  the  Children's  Aid  Societv  that  New  York  owes 
the  first  thought  of  protection  and  care  for  homeless  girls, 
whose  condition  till  girls'  lodging-houses  were  opened  was  in 
many  points  far  worse  than  that  of  boys.  Actual  hardships 
were  perhaps  no  greater,  but  the  very  fact  of  sex  made  their 
position  a  more  critical  one,  while  it  doubled  and  trebled  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Brace,  whose  faith  was  of  the  largest,  and 
whose  energy  never  flagged,  wrote  of  them :  — 

"I  can  trulv  siiv  that  no  class  we  have  ever  labored  for 
seemed  to  combine  so  many  elements  of  human  misfortune,  and 
to  present  so  many  discouraging  features  as  this.  They  form, 
indeed,  a  class  by  themselves.    .    .    •    It  is  no  exaggeration 
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to  say  that  the  Ourls'  Lodging-House  has  cost  us  more  trouble 
than  all  our  other  enterprises  together." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  form  of  philanthropy  is  a  vital 
one,  needed  at  every  point  in  the  United  States  where  masses 
come  together,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  note  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  encountered.  They  arise  in  the  beginning  from  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself. 

Take  a  hundred  girls  who  may  either  apply  for  admission 
or  be  brought  by  some  friend  to  one  of  the  various  Homes  now 
open.  Some  have  come  from  the  country,  from  quiet  respect- 
able homes,  drawn  to  the  city  as  by  a  magnet,  and  certain  that 
it  holds  plenty  of  work  and  good  pay.  Seeking  this  work, 
which  most  often  eludes  them,  the  scanty  sums  they  may  have 
brought  with  them  dwindle  away,  till  at  last  they  may  find 
themselves  on  the  street,  with  their  choice  between  the  brightly 
lighted  house  of  \ice  and  the  forbidding  police-station. 

This  is  one  order,  and  a  common  one.  No  less  common  is 
the  giddy  class  which  has  sought  amusement  in  the  city  and 
has  finally  been  induced  to  enter  a  house  of  bad  character  as  a 
boarding-house,  and  so  been  entrapped,  to  break  loose  at  last 
and  take  shelter  even  in  prison  if  necessary.  In  other  cases 
the  ill  treatment  of  a  bad  stepmother  or  father  lias  driven  girls 
from  home,  or  drunkenness  has  made  it  hideous  and  any  refuge 
welcome.  Many  are  orphans;  many  the  children  of  misfor- 
tune; and  among  the  throng  are  those  of  all  races  and  coun- 
tries. 

The  first  and  worst  effect  of  their  life  is  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  like  steady  labor;  that  their  habits  are  utterly  irregular; 
that  nothing  has  been  thoroughly  learned ;  and  that  they  have 
no  shred  of  discipline.  They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  neat- 
ness, their  clothes  are  neglected,  and  if  they  earn  a  dollar  or 
two  it  goes  in  some  foolish  exj)enditure.  This  is  not  the  worst. 
From  babyhood  they  luive  Ix^en  lied  to  and  betrayed,  and  they 
lie  und  betray  in  return,  with  no  more  sense  of  responsibility 
than  kittens. 

Here  comes  in  the  most  difficult  ])hase  of  the  work  that  is 
intended  to  benefit  them.    They  are  often  pretty  and  bright, 
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but  they  are  absolutely  superficial.  Their  virtues  and  vices 
alike  are  of  the  surface.  They  repent  at  one  minute  only  to 
sin  in  the  next,  and  they  do  each  with  equal  alacrity. 

"  They  seem  to  be  children,"  said  Mr.  Brace,  "  but  with 
woman's  passion  and  woman's  jealousj"  and  scathing  tongue. 
They  trust  a  superior  as  a  child ;  they  neglect  themselves,  and 
injure  body  and  mind  as  a  child  might;  they  have  a  child's 
generosity,  and  occasional  freshness  of  impulse  and  desire  of 
purity ;  but  their  passions  sweep  over  them  with  the  force  of 
maturity ;  and  their  temper  and  power  of  setting  persons  by 
the  ears,  and  backbiting,  and  occasional  intensity  of  hate,  be- 
long to  a  later  period  of  life.  Xot  unfrequently,  when  real 
danger  or  severe  sickness  arouses  them,  they  show  the  wonder- 
ful qualities  of  womanhood  in  a  power  of  sacrifice  which  utterly 
ignores  self,  and  a  love  which  shines  brightly  even  through  the 
shadow  of  death." 

These  words  were  true  not  only  of  homeless  girls  made 
vicious  through  no  fault  of  their  owti,  but  in  many  respects  of 
those  who  wished  to  earn  an  honest  living  butliad  no  training 
or  discipline  that  fitted  them  for  anything  but  the  most  poorly 
paid  branches  of  labor.  It  was  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  toward  giving  a  training,  and  plans  were  at  once  made. 

When  the  Girls'  Lodging-House  on  St.  Mark's  Place  was 
opened,  there  was  in  all  the  great  citj'  but  one  sfjot  where  they 
could  take  shelter,  and  this  was  Mr.  Pease's  Five  Points  Mis- 
sion. This  chiefly  held  yicious  women  who  wished  to  reform, 
and  was  thus  quite  unsuitable  for  those  who  were  simply  home- 
less and  improtected.  A  sifting  process  was  necessary ;  but 
never  was  work  more  hedged  about  with  difficulties. 

The  news  spread  that  a  Home  for  the  homeless  was  ready, 
and  a  forlorn  procession  streamed  toward  it.  In  the  first 
weeks  the  police  brought  in  ^^Tetched  young  wanderers  to 
whom  lodging  had  been  given  in  the  station-houses,  country 
girls  who  had  lost  their  money,  and  all  the  different  orders 
already  referre<l  to ;  while  from  houses  of  vice  girls  who  had 
been  entrappe<l  broke  away  and  came  hither,  leaving  behind 
them  every  article  of  dress  save  what  they  had  on. 
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T\m  tttt45iri|>t  Uf  dwerirninate  and  to  prevent  the  Home  from 
}H^'4nmtnfti  SltifplaUm  AKylum  involved  everj^body  concerned  in 
itndlifNH  difficiiltiftM.  (firbf  who  weepingly  told  quite  plausible 
and  tufUi^rftii  Htori<m  of  early  bereavement  and  their  longing  to 
If'urn  iind  \h:  Ih'I|hm1  turnefl  out  to  be  the  most  ingenious  of 
;'oiiian<!<'rN,  and  off i»n  f*vil  Iwtyond  reclaiming.  "They  would 
dnuiivii  Ihn  v«»ry  flcnl"  wuH  the  verdict  of  the  experienced  and 
Umif-unttvrinif  Matron,  and  oft(*n  when,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
CM«rnnd,  nIio  had  n*fuH4M|  to  admit  a  girl  whose  breath  and  look 
iNith  tohl  hi*r  lift^  and  hiibitH,  the  n^j(K;ted  applicant  went  to  the 
niMin^Nt  Ntation-houKi«an<l  told  a  fc'arful  tale  of  the  heartlessness 
and  iNirlmrily  of  inHtitutions  and  the  shameful  hypocrisy  of 
thU  (»ni«  in  iNirtirular. 

Lllllo  by  littlis  with  infinite  jMitionce,  onler  began  to  emerge 
from  tluN  c*hmw,  Tho  flixt  thing  was  to  teach  each  one  the 
ntHViwity  ot  |K'i*soniil  cleanliness.  Dnlor  and  rigid  punctuality, 
ut  whieh  thoy  km»w  nothing,  came  next,  and  then  early  rising 
and  gt^ng  to  IhmI  at  a  riMisonablo  hour.  Of  household  work 
thoy  know  nothTng,  and  lessons  in  this  In'gan  at  the  foundation. 
St^mbbing  ami  eliNining  came  first ;  then  Inxl-making,  and  last, 
phiin  iHHiking,  sieving,  ami  machine  work.  The  majority  went 
out  to  work  in  sho|v*4  or  factories^  but  many  had  to  be  employed 
in  htuim^work  ami  so  (liiid  ft^r  tlieir  sup)H>rt. 

Far  s%HMu*r  than  i^mld  Iv  In^liovtHl  tht*se  irirls  c;irrieil  on  the 
W\\rk  of  a  lar|^^  i^tablisluuent,  and  in  aiUlition  made  th«>us;inds 
of  pirmonts  for  the  many  ohildr^m  in  ohan^^  of  the  C'hiMrvn's 
Ahl  Soviet V  at  %^Iht  (HMUtcs  lloligiinis  and  monii  instriKiioa 
w^n^  of  i^^ifA*  a  ^v^rl  \\t  \\w  leaohing  fn^ni  liie  it-irr-ninir. 
Amusinwents  wen*  plaiv.u\U  and  ft^::va:>  ^^f  in;*::}*  r-rvK-rs.  .^r.  ? 
l)>\MU:h  \>ften  a  jr-n  v,jv*r.  wh^^m  r.:;;o*.  l.ilv^r  !.ao  Svr.  t  x>.r..>>i 
oIhv*^  a  r^-^^wn*.  :o  ht^r  old  ;:fe^  :i:o  c'^-o:  :v„r'  r.:v  r\-^.>ri«'»:  :*:.f 

ATX*  x\:  o'.i."o  The  sAv,*,c  .N-\kT  A>  ;:>.  .♦..:    ■•-    c  >:    y^irk^  : -..•,': 
%       .       .    .  -       ■  .... 
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girls  refuse  to  enter  them.  Everything  depends  upon  the  type 
of  matron,  and  whether  she  has  strong  sympathies  as  well  as 
strong  common  sense.  Without  both,  work  among  working- 
girls  can  never  be  anvthing  but  failure. 

The  old  house  on  St.  Mark's  Place  is  now  known  as 
the  "  Girls'  Temporary  Home,"  and  has  added  many  industries 
to  its  list.  The  demand  for  instruction  on  the  sewing-machine 
had  steadily  lessened,  and  it  was  decided  a  few  years  ago  to 
add  typewriting  as  a  substitute.  Only  the  better  educated 
among  the  girls  could  take  this,  but  thirty-six  studied  in  the 
first  3'ear,  ten  of  them  at  once  finding  good  employment. 
A  large  laundry  employs  many,  and  a  dressmaking  department 
is  equally  usefuL  Numbers  of  girls  are  not  adapted  to  any 
other  work,  but  are  trained  and  steadied  by  this,  and  often  the 
most  unmanageable  seem  to  find  their  vocation  here.  A 
few  are  sent  to  the  West,  and  in  new  surroundings  look  back 
to  the  Home  as  the  beginning  of  good  fortune. 

Review  the  work  of  one  day  and  the  applicants  at  such 
a  Home,  and  one  will  see  what  elements  of  tragedy,  of  pathos, 
and  of  perplexity  enter  in.  In  early  morning  came  a  woman 
bringing  with  her  her  young  ^laughter  and  niece.  They  had 
just  been  put  out  by  the  landlord  after  pawning  everything  but 
the  clothes  they  wore.  The  girls  had  lost  health  standing  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  the  mother  wanted  them  to  learn  house- 
work. All  were  detailed  to  places  in  the  house  where  training 
would  be  gi^en,  and  later  found  good  homes. 

Close  upon  ihem  followed  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who 
had  come  to  America  from  England  as  a  frolic,  not  realizing 
how  far  it  was.  She  had  been  in  the  country  two  years, 
taking  a  place  as  nurse,  but  came  to  Xew  York  to  see  what  it 
was  like,  bringing  no  references  from  her  Boston  place.  She 
cried  with  longing  to  go  home,  but  had  no  money,  and  was 
taken  in  till  sfunething  could  be  found  for  her  to  do.  As 
she  talked,  two  sisters  rusheil  in,  children  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen, driven  out  by  a  drunken  mother,  and  following  them 
a  pale  girl  just  out  of  hospital.  Then  came  a  girl  who  had 
gone  two  days  without  food  to  save  money  enough  for  a 
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nlifitVn  Ufdf^nfff  ami  who  cru^rl  for  joy  when  she  foond  die 
fHH$U\  jmy  Utrr  way  by  W($rk.  Hometunes  little  children  are 
lify/fiKlit,  iUimifjlt  th#;rrs  b  rvisally  no  nxim  for  them,  and  applica- 
iUm  In  uthdUi  by  many  jfunmU  wlume  daughters  are  idle  and  in- 
<{#irrif(ibli5  at  hoiiMi  and  may  mend  here.  Every  phase  of  want 
and  H^irrow  makiw  itiMsIf  known  in  this  room  where  the  gentle 
Matron  n\in  and  lisUsns,  an<l  nowhere  is  there  more  instant 
rm\Hrtmi  or  rnons  nfTiMstual  help. 

Thn  Homo  hiiM  its  romances  too.  There  is  now  a  fore- 
woman in  a  prominent  Droadway  store  who  was  brought  to 
Urn  tlonut  Iciii^  ago  by  a  kind-lieartod  expressman,  dripping 
with  rain  and  with  only  a  few  rags  to  cover  her.  She  had  big, 
candid  blue  eyim,  and  chet^ks  like  an  apple-blossom,  and  her 
pn^ttiniHM  wan  mo  luitioing,  lier  attachments  so  sincere,  and  her 
wliolo  uiannor  mo  jy^entlo  and  modest,  that  for  many  weeks 
no  oud  NUN|HHtt<Hl  hi^v  as  the  autlior  of  innumerable  petty  thefts. 
Hho  fiiund  (tnipl(\vmont  in  a  cigar  factory  and  began  at  once  to 
niako  Nhowy  prt^Mitu*  Mup)K)8ably  out  of  her  earnings.  At  last 
»lii»iHinf<wmHl  voluntarily  that  slio  had  picked  the  pockets  of  the 
vwy  {HHiplo  to  wlumi  slio  gave  prt^sents,  and  that  she  did  it  be- 
i>HUm^  Mho  wunttnl  ti^  np|H>ar  smart  and  generous.  From  the 
iiiuir  tho  iHkufi^Hion  wt^  mado  there  was  no  further  trouble* 
ami  in  hor  pn^^nt  rtviK>nsiblo  (Ktsitiim,  for  which  she  fitted 
hturwlf  in  t^vtmiug  m^luHnK  slio  is  trustoil  absolutely  and  has 
ut>vor  iliMaplHUuttHl  the  iHUitidemv  re|x>setl  in  her. 

**  IVi^ttv  l\mv  IV/*  driven  wit  bv  a  drunken  mother,  came 
\\^  tho  lUxiuo  as  mggeil  and  forlorn  as  the  last-meutioneil  child. 
l\^i^^fuily  traimHl  in  the  luHise.  she  found  a  situation  in  Con. 
iHH^iv'Ut  and  Uv^hI  there  till  eightwn,  always  prettier  and 
|UKk|lier«  wherv  p«\^*utly  she  niarritxl  a  yt^nmi:  S.mthern  i^^ntle- 
HMMI  s}t  g<\K{  family,  whom  she  liad  nun^xl  in  illrit^ss  and  who 
kiH*w  all  her  stv>rv.  Thev  t«.K>k  rvnuiis  at  the  Kirtu  Avenue 
lU4eU  aiul  fl\*m  here  pr^^ity  Tolly  went  t»»  the  Home  I«.>ii^ied 
M^ith  ijift*  fw  all;  nor  has  site  over  Wt  mreresc  in  :ho  ::^':i.i:es^ 
th\H4^h  nhe  has  fvir  years  Ixvn  a  nch  and  r'asiii' enable  .v^^truLn- 

iW  little  waif  v^ne  of  the  mi.vt  tn>ubi<t-i4.i:ie  -  v>'r  >\.vr.>^i 
wa*  6.ma(d  after  a  vear  vh*  two  to  be  the  :r"A3«i^i"  ■'•    ^  ^    'd 
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pair  who  had  long  sought  some  trace  of  the  daughter  who  had 
left  them  years  before.  Their  joy  at  finding  the  child  knew  no 
bounds,  and  she  was  at  once  placed  in  school  and  carefully 
trained.  She,  too,  remembers  the  Home,  and  sends  many 
a  gift  to  those  who  lead  less  fortunate  lives.  The  stories  are  as 
endless  as  the  numbers  who  come  and  go,  many  thousand 
having  been  trained  and  helped  since  the  opening  in  1861. 

The  Night  Refuges  ask  no  questions,  but  take  in  whoever 
applies.  The  number  of  such  rehiges  is  far  below  the  need, 
each  place  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Long  experi- 
ence has  taught  their  managers  the  best  methods  of  deeding 
with  those  who  apply,  and  they  have  done  much  to  do  away 
with  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  work  for  girls.  The 
chief  interest  still  centers  on  boys,  who  have  treble  the  amount 
of  effort  expended  upon  them;  but  each  year  sees  a  more 
common-sense  view  of  things,  and  in  time  as  fair  a  chance  will 
be  given  to  the  woman  child  as  to  the  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NIGHT  MISSION  WORK— NEW  YORK  STREETS  AFTER  DARK- 
RESCUE  WORK  AMONG  THE  FALLET  AJND  DEPRAVED  — 
SEARCHING  FOR  THE  LOST— AN  ALL-NIGHT  MISSIONARY'S 
EXPERIENCE. 

The  "Bloody  Sixth  Ward"— Hoodlums— The  Florence  Night  Mission^. 
Where  the  Inmates  Come  from — A  Refuge  for  Fallen  Women-- 
Searching  for  Lost  Daughters — Low  Concert  Halls  —  Country  Boys 
Who  "Come  in  Just  to  See" — A  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Burning  — 
Old  Rosa's  Den  of  Yillamy— In  the  Midst  of  Vice  and  Degradation  — 
Rescue  Work  Among  the  Fallen  —  Accordeon  Mary  —  "  Sing  I  Sing!" 
— Gospel  Service  in  a  Stale-Beer  Dive  —  The  Fruits  of  One  False  Step 
—  Scenes  in  Low  Dance-Halls  and  Vile  Resorts  —  Painted  Wrecks  —  An 
All-Night  Missionary's  Experience  —  Saving  a  Despised  Magdalen  —  A 
Perilous  Moment  —  The  Story  of  Nellie  Conroy  —  Rescued  from  the 
Lowest  Depths  of  Sin  —  Nine  Years  in  the  Slums — The  Christian  End 
of  a  Misspent  Life  —  Nearing  the  River  —  Nellie's  Death  —  Who  Was 
E M ?  —  Twenty -four  Years  a  Tramp  —  Last  Words. 

THOUGH  the  old  Fourth  Ward,  of  which  Water  Street  was 
once  the  symbol  and  summary,  is  still  counted  as  the  worst 
in  New  York,  yet  there  is  small  choice  between  that  and 
the  "  Bloody  Sixth  "  Ward,  named  long  ago  in  the  days  of  the 
notorious  "Bowery  Bhoys."  That  once  name  of  terror  has 
given  place  to  a  type  far  beyond  it  in  evil,  —  the  "  Hoodlum," 
bom  most  often  of  Irish  parents  and  knowing  liberty  only  as 
the  extremity  of  license.  Even  fifty  years  ago  the  trees  still 
grew  all  the  way  up  from  Water  Street  out  into  Chatham 
Square  and  on  through  the  old  street,  and  the  generation  Ixjfore 
that  knew  it  as  a  region  of  gardens  and  thickets  and  orchards. 
For  years  the  remnant  of  one  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesiint's  pear- 
trees  offered  its  blossoms  and  fruit  to  the  pass(*r-])y,  till  a 
memorial  shoot  was  transplanted  to  a  more  congenial  sjK)t,  and 
the  old  tree  which  had  known  the  very  l>eginning  of  things  for 
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the  Bowery  fell  under  the  axe,  and  was  snatched  by  the  relio- 
maker  to  reappear  in  innumerable  walking-sticks. 

Till  Bond  or  Bleecker  Street  is  reached,  and  even  beyond 
these  once  fashionable  precincts,  the  streets  that  open  on  either 
side  represent  as  motley  a  crowd  as  the  sun  shines  upon. 
Every  nation  is  there ;  every  form  of  trade  and  general  indus- 
try ;  and  every  token  of  the  oppression  which  pertains  to  the 
"sweating"  system,  has  chosen  this  region  as  its  own.  At 
night,  myriads  of  tobacco- workers  pour  out  from  the  swarming 
tenement-houses,  chiefly  cigar-makers  who  manufacture  in  their 
filthy  homes.  Great  factories  for  underwear  are  there,  with 
the  flock  of  women  and  girls  who  are  employed  in  them,  while 
every  house  has  its  contingent  of  sewing-women  whose  machines 
run  on  jumpers,  overalls,  and  all  the  forms  of  stitching  given 
over  to  unskilled  labor. 

The  sewing-women  and  shop-girls  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  throng  moving  through  the  Bowery  after  nightfall,  filling 
the  theatres,  the  dime  museums,  the  low  concert-halls,  and  all 
the  forms  of  cheap  entertainment  that  fiourish  in  this  r^on. 
Xor  is  it  from  this  class  that  the  Florence  Night  Mission  on 
Bleecker  Street,  from  whose  windows  one  sees  the  moving 
throng,  is  filled.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  women,  who 
have  reached  almost  the  lowest  depth  of  want  and  see  no  out- 
look bevond,  are  sinorularlv  free  from  the  tendencies  that  drive 
more  fortunate  ones  to  the  streets.  So  far  as  the  record  books 
of  both  the  Florence  and  the  Midnight  Mission  bear  testimony, 
both  give  the  largest  jiercentage  of  recruits  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  domestic  servants,  though  every  order  is  repre- 
sented. For  nearly  all  of  them  the  inevitable  end  is  in  store, 
from  bad  to  worse,  alwavs  and  steadilv  downward,  till  at  the 
last  the  painte<l,  hide<^>us  faces  looking  out  from  the  dens  of 
Water  or  Cherry  Street  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  woman 
save  in  form. 

In  the  region  around  Bleecker  Street  is  a  less  hojieless  type, 
and  here  in  1SS3  was  founded  the  Florence  Night  Mission, 
which  has  done  some  of  the  most  efficient  work  accomplished 
in  this  direction.     It  is  a  monument,  tliis  old  house,  once  the 
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prayer  meeting  where  a  stranger  rose  and  described  a  Mission 
which  had  recently  been  begun  on  Baxter  Street  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Kenry  B.  Gibbud.  Mr.  Crittenton  listened,  was  interested, 
went  with  the  speaker,  Mr.  Smith  Allen,  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  degradation  and  horror  of  the  life,  and  later  visits  deepened 
the  impression  made  ujx)n  him.  When  the  baby  he  idolized 
was  taken  from  him,  there  seemed  no  interest  in  life  so  strong 
as  this  one  of  offering  redemption  to  the  class  of  men  and 
women  who  filled  the  slums  and  dives  of  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  house  at  29  Bleecker  Street  was  chosen ;  the  two  rooms  of 
the  lower  part  were  thrown  into  one  for  a  meetmg-room,  and 
the  upper  part  fitted  up  wjth  beds,  while  the  lower  served  as 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  Mr.  Allen  was  engaged  as  the 
all-night  missionary,  a  matron  was  put  in  charge,  and  a  super- 
intendent of  home  work  ap|X)inted. 

It  was  in  April,  1S83,  that  the  ^lission  opened,  the  card  for 
night  work  bearing  these  words : 

**  Akt  Mother's  Girl  Wisiinio  to  Leave  a  Crooked  Life,  Mat  Fnn> 

Friends,  Food,  Shelter,  and  a 

HELPING    HAND 

By  Coming  Just  As  She  Is.  to  the  Florence  Night  Mission." 

In  the  first  vear  one  hundred  and  seventv^-six  fallen  women 
and  girls  were  received  into  the  Home.  They  had  had  a  terror 
of  the  ordinary  reformatory  or  Home,  and  often  hesitated  when 
the  Mission  card  was  given  them. 

"I  want  to  do  better*;  but,  oh,  I  can't  be  shut  up  in  one 
of  those  places,"  was  the  cry  of  numbers.  To  find  that  no 
stipulations  were  made,  that  the  utmost  liberty  was  given, 
that  they  were  cared  for  with  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  if 
necessary ;  told  to  stay  as  long  as  they  wished,  or  to  leave  if 
they  felt  they  must,  —  all  this  was  a  method  quite  unknown 
to  them.  Soon  every  betl  fille<l.  Many  begged  to  sleep  on 
the  floor,  and  each  night  the  number  of  unhappy  creatures  at 
the  meetini^s  increased.  To  meet  this  demand  the  house  next 
door  was  lx>ught,  and  both  thrown  into  one,  with  a  building 
at  the  reiir,  so  that  to-dav  it  liaa  the  accommodations  of  the 
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and  when  the  gaest  leaves,  a  record  is  made  of  the  date  of 
discharge,  to  whom  and  where  sent,  and  if  subsequently  heard 
from  this  fact  is  noted,  with  any  information  that  will  enable 
the  Mission  to  keep  track  of  her. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  reality  a  short  history  of  each 
life  that  finds  shelter  here,  and  each  year  has  seen  an  increas- 
ing number.  In  1S90  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  inmates.  The  avera^  age  was  twenty-eight.  There 
were  double  the  number  of  Protestants  as  compared  with 


Catholics,  and  in  the  entire  number  but  four  Jews.  In  nation- 
ality Americans  le<l,  there  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  Seventy-three  Irish,  fifty-five  English,  ten  Scotch,  two 
Swedish,  nineteen  Gennans,  one  Welsh,  one  colore<l,  and  thirty- 
one  whose  nationality  is  unknown,  made  up  the  list,  which 
for  tlie  student  of  social  problems  is  a  most  suggestive  one. 

Every  niglit  the  women  who  saunter  jwist  these  Mission 
Rooms  can  hear  gos]>el  hymns  l>eing  sung.  —  liymns  that  re- 
mind many  of  them  of  liuppy  homes  and  the  days  of  their 
youth.  There  is  a  welcome  for  jiny  wlio  chfMwe  to  enter  and 
spend  an  hour.     A  few  words  of  Gosjiel  truth,  a  reminder  in 
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The  girlsf  Some  of  tlioin  an?  tvuntrv  girls,  drawn  by  this 
magnet  of  city  life,  wlui  tame  soekiiii:  Imnest  enijiloyinent  and 
found  betrayal.  Many  are  lioTu-st  workinjr  ^rls  wlu)  wanle»i 
dress  and  "  fun,"  and  «>.•?>.'  oaiii:iit  in  the  nu^ln-s  of  tliis  net  be- 
fore they  realizeil  whal  the  daTiger  was.  Ninv  and  then  the 
keeper  of  one  of  thesf  dens  will  himself  warn  a  ;:irl  to  leave 
before  it  is  t(x>  late.  IK-  kiii>\vs  the  iinsuspiiii >us  irirl  who  lias 
"leen  brouglit  in  by  s<>ine  villain,  tjiitte  umonsi-ions  of  danger. 


In  a  dance  hall  near  IK-ster  Street  is  a  man  who  has  often 
worked  against  his  o«ti  nefarious  business  in  this  fashion,  and 
he  has  a  waiter  equally  ready  to  send  away  suth  a  ease. 

A  girl  of  this  tyi»e  sjit  at  one  of  the  tables  one  evening  as 
the  missionary  entere<l  brinirintr  with  liiin  llie  jilioto^'raph  of  a 
girl  he  hoped  to  find.  He  s]i..w,-.|  it  t..  Tom.  the  waiter,  who 
studied  it  attentively.  He  had  nevir  seen  her.  and  siid  so,  but 
as  if  be  felt  urged  to  hf]]i  sotih-  nii.:  in  like  ease.  said. 

"There's  a  girl  acri-si  iln-r.'  ih;it  ii.-«lsyou,  but  she  won't 
hear  to  have  you  jro  ri^dit  up  to  li.-i'.     I'll  tix  it.     Wait  a  little." 
The  soft,  trouble-l  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  kM.>ktil  U|i  surprised 
as  Tom  said  in  her  ear. 


SA4  A  TIMELT  BESCUB. 


^^  There's  a  gentleman  acrost  the  room  wants  a  word  with 
you," 

She  rose  involuntarily  and  followed  him  to  where  the  mis- 
sionary stood. 

^'  Here's  a  little  girl  that  is  going  to  make  a  big  fool  of  her- 
self," Tom  said,  with  a  nod  toward  her;  and,  turning  to  her, 
he  added,  ^'  I  know  this  gentleman,  Mary.  He  will  help  you 
out  if  you'll  listen  to  him." 

Mary  turned  to  run,  but  a  girl  near  laid  her  hand  on  her, 
and  two  or  three  others  came  up  as  the  missionary  appealed  to 
them. 

"  Leave,  for  Gkxl's  sake ! "  one  of  her  companions  cried,  "be- 
fore you  get  into  the  same  pit  we're  in." 

"  Yes,"  cried  another.  "  If  you  want  bad  luck  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  from  the  moment  you  drink  your  first  glass  till 
you're  killed,  may  be,  in  a  drunken  row,  just  stay  on  here. 
There's  no  peace  in  it.  It's  bad  luck,  I  tell  you,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Better  get  out  while  you  can.  I  wish  I'd  never 
begun." 

Mary  listened,  more  and  more  uncertain,  and  the  mission- 
ary's detaining  hand  led  her  at  last  out  into  the  night,  under  the 
stars,  and  on  toward  the  Mission.  Tlien  she  fell  back  as  she 
saw  the  name  over  the  door,  and  cried  out, 

*'  Oh,  I  can't  go  in  there  and  be  locked  up  months  and 
months.     Let  me  go  I  '^ 

*'  You  shall  go  when  you  wish,"  the  kind  voice  said.  '•  Only 
come  in  now,  and  stay  just  for  to-night." 

*•  You'll  cheat  me!  You'll  kx*k  me  up  as  siH>n  as  I'm  in- 
sido  I "  she  iTitnl. 

*•  The  houstMs  not  to  live  in.     It  is  onlv  t<>  stav  till  vou 
have  made  up  your  mind  what  to  do,"  was  the  answer ;  and 
pn^sently  the  fri^htt*ne<l,  trembling  ^rl  {Kissinl  in,  an*!  in  an- 
other dav  n^aliz^Hl  fn>in  what  she  had  Uvn  s;ivtHl. 
« 

Oflon  just  such  a  cast»  is  foun<l,  or  a  girl  who  has  but  just 
taktMi  tho  tirst  evil  stop,  and  whn  turns  away  and  set*ks  in  undo 
tho  wronsr.  Then*  is  a  lower  tusler.  MulUTrv  Street  is  ck>si* 
at  liand,  with  the  low  ••dives"  for  which  it  is  thAkhI.     Stale- 
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beer  at  a  cent  a  pint  is  the  drink,  and  a  description  of  one  of 
them,  kept  by  Kosa,  an  Italian  woman,  may  stand  for  all.  The 
room  was  small  and  it  owned  no  furniture,  save  a  bed,  a  stove, 
and  benches  around  the  walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  a 
bench  used  as  a  counter,  where  Kosa  perched  wlien  she  looked 
up  to  the  picture  on  the  wall,  a  high-colored  samt  n  ith  a  halo, 
before  whom  she  crossed  herself  when  difficult}   arose      A 


crowd  of  men  and  women  in  all  stages  of  drunkenness  sat  about 
on  the  benches,  some  listening  to  "  Accordeon  Mary  "  playing  an 
asthmatic  accordeon,  some  of  them  singing  to  it.  They  looked 
up  interestedly  at  a  fresh  arrival,  and  watched  a  chance  to  pick 
a  iK>cket.  When  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness  came  on,  the 
victim  was  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  comer. 

On  tlie  floor  lay  a  woman  who  had  reached  this  stage.  She 
was  behind  the  door,  as  if  she  had  tried  to  hide,  and  Rosa  with 
many  nfxis  indicjited  that  slie  was  brought  in  by  roughs,  who 
had  given  her  drink  on  tlie  Bowery  and  then  enticed  her  here. 
It  is  the  story  of  many.    The  missionary  slipped  a  card  into  her 
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pocket.  When  she  wakes,  homeless  and  despairing,  she  may 
possibly  tnm  toward  the  Mission. 

On  the  benches  poor  creatures  were  stretched,  with  swollen 
eyes  and  cut  faces,  some  of  them  beaten  almost  to  a  jelly. 
One  of  them,  as  we  looked,  rose  up  suddenly,  a  woman  with 
dishevelled  gray  locks  and  mad,  wild  face. 

^'Sing!  sing!"  she  wildly  screamed,  and  Bosa  nodded 
assent. 

"  Sing,  *  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night,' "  she  cried 
again.    Instead  the  missionary  sang, 

"  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid. 
Art  thou  sore  distressed? 
Come  to  Christ  and  know  in  coming 
He  wiU  give  thee  rest." 

^^  More !  More ! "  called  the  crowd,  and  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  gray-haired  woman  rose  above  the  rest.  To  satisfy  the 
crazy  mother  the  missionary  sang  in  rich  and  melodious 
voioe^  — 

"  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night. 
The  boy  of  my  tenderest  care. 
The  boy  that  was  once  my  joy  and  light. 
The  child  of  my  love  and  prayer? 

.  •  •  •  • 

"  Go,  find  my  wandering  boy  to-night ; 
Qo,  search  for  him  where  you  will, 
But  bring  him  to  me  with  all  his  blight. 
And  tell  him  I  love  him  still." 

Silence  reigned.  One  by  one  the  noisy  inmates  had  settled 
down,  and  when  the  last  line  was  sung  scarce  a  whisper  was 
heard.  A  man  crawled  out  from  under  the  benches,  and  sat 
on  the  floor  looking  up  through  tears.  A  woman  who  had  lain 
in  the  fireplace,  her  hair  fille<l  witli  ashcfs,  burst  into  sobs,  — 
maudlin  tears,  perhaps,  but  sometimes  they  mean  rej)entance. 

The  missionary  read  a  few  verses,  looking  about  to  see  who 
were  listening.    Over  in  one  comer  sat  a  pair  whose  appear-^ 
ance  was  unlike  the  rest,  and  lie  wondered  how  they  came 
there,  for  they  were  clean  and  of  a  different  order.    As  he 
reached  the  comer  the  young  man  slowly  rose  and  whispered, 
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"  I  want  you  to  help  us.  I'm  a  printer.  Three  days  ago 
this  young  lady  and  me  went  on  an  excursion.  We  got  drunk 
without  knowing  it,  you  might  say,  and  this  is  where  we 
brought  up.    Will  you  help  us,  both  of  us  ? " 

He  was  sent  to  a  decent  lodging-house,  and  she  was  taken  to 
the  Mission,  to  go,  a  few  days  later,  back  to  her  own  home, 
to  repent  all  her  life  that  one  incautious  hour  when  she 
wo9dered  what  whiskey  was  like. 

Even  from  lower  dives  than  this  there  is  now  and  then 
one  rescued,  as  the  following  incident  related  by  all-night 
missionary  Gibbud  will  show. 

All-Night  Missionast  Gibbud's  Story. 

I  had  been  holding  meetings  in  a  small  room  in  the  midst 
of  the  slums  of  Baxter  Street,  going  out  into  the  alleys, 
saloons,  and  dives  of  the  neighborhood,  and  literally  compel- 
ling the  people  to  come  in.  I  made  frequent  visits  after  dark 
to  "Hell  Gate,"  "Chain  and  Locker,"  and  "Bottle  Alley," 
resorts  for  sailors  and  low  characters,  and  invited  them  to  the 
meeting.  The  proprietors,  though  in  a  bad  business,  generally 
treated  me  with  courtesy,  though  I  sometimes  succeeded  in 
taking  nearly  all  their  customers  away. 

One  summer  night  I  started  out  to  gather  in  my  audi- 
ence. The  streets  were  full.  Men,  women,  and  children,  of  "  all 
nations,  kindred,  and  tongues,"  lined  the  sidewalks,  sat  on  the 
doorsteps,  or  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  talking.  Almost 
every  store  was  a  clothing  establishment  kept  by  an  Israelite. 
On  the  sidewalk,  and  in  front  of  stores,  lines  of  clothing,  new 
and  second-hand,  were  arranged  for  sale  while  father,  mother, 
sons,  and  daughters  urged  upon  the  passer-by  the  merits  of 
the  goods.  Should  any  one  by  chance  cast  his  eye  upon  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  would  be  seized  and  carried  by  main  force 
into  the  store,  and  urged  to  "oxamine  dose  goods,  mine  frent. 
Ve  vill  gif  you  a  pargain.  Dis  is  der  original  and  only  Cohen 
— 'de^  sheepest  blace  on  Baxter  Avenue."  A  "mud-gutter" 
band  in  front  of  one  of  the  dance-halls  was  making  discordant 
music,  while  children  of  ail  ages,  irom  the  babe  just  out  of 
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the  mother's  amis  to  the  young  girl  in  her  teens,  jostled  each 
other  in  a  mde  attempt  at  dancing..  Bare-headed  colored 
women,  in  soiled  calico  dresses,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  stopped, 
before  entering  the  brothels,  to  join  with  rough-looking  sailors 
in  f^  "break-down."  From  a  cellar-way  leading  to  filthy 
miderground  apartments  came  the  noise  of  a  piano,  drummed 
by  unskilled  hands,  while  the  painted  women  at  the  door  tried 
to  induce  victims  to  enter.  Crowding  my  way  through,  I 
entered  a  saloon.  The  place  was  filled  with  the  fumes  of  rum 
and  tobacco,  the  ceiling  was  low  and  dingy,  the  floor  waxed 
for  dancing.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  orchestra  in- 
cluding a  bass-viol  with  a  bad  cold,  a  fiddle  with  three 
strings,  and  a  wheezy  accordion ;  at  the  other  end  was  a  bar,  to 
which,  after  each  dance,  the  floor-manager  invited  the  dancers 
to  "  walk  up  and  treat  yer  pardners,  gentlemen."  White  and 
black  mingled  indiscriminately  in  the  dance.  A  huge  negro 
swung,  with  great  force,  a  young  white  girl  who  was  puffing 
clouds  of  smoke  from  a  short  pipe. 

After  a  word  with  the  proprietor,  I  began  to  invite  the 
people  to  the  meeting.  One  young  mulatto  girl,  in  answer  to 
my  invitation,  said, — 

"Me  go  to  meetin';  wal  I  guess  you  dunno  who  you's 
invitin'.  Why  Tse  a  sinner,  I  is ;  you  don'  want  no  such  as  I 
is ;  I  ain't  good  '  nuf  to  go  to  no  meetin'." 

"Oh  yes,  you  are;  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  however 
bad.    He  came  for  the  lost." 

"Wal,  if  He  come  for  de  lost,  I'se  de  child  lie  comed 
for,  cause  Pse  lost  shuah.     Guess  I'll  be  over  bime  bve." 

Next  a  sailor  drew  back  in  amazement  at  teing  invited  in 
such  a  place  to  a  gospel  meeting,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
that  I  was  in  earnest. 

"  Look  here,  shipmate,"  he  said,  "  I  hain't  been  to  no  chapel 
in  twentv-five  vears, —  not  since  I  left  home  and  went  afore 
the  mast.  I  was  brought  up  as  good  as  the  next  one,  and  used 
to  go  to  Sunday-school  and  church ;  but  I  got  to  readin'  novels 
and  jniixjrs  full  of  excitin'  stories,  and  swung  olT  from  iiome 
for  romance,  but  I  gf)t  realitv,  1  km  tell  vou.' 
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We  talked  of  home  and  mother ;  soon  the  tears  ran  down 
hu  bronzed  cheeks,  and  he  said,  ^^  Heave  ahead ;  I'll  go  for  old 
tunes'  sake,  if  you  don't  think  the  walls  will  fall  on  ma"  So, 
one  by  one,  I  induced  them  to  leave  the  dance-hall  and  cross 
over  to  the  meeting. 

I  had  just  come  out  of  the  place  named  ^'  Hell  Gate  "  when 
I  saw  a  partially  intoxicated  woman  supporting  herself  against 
a  lamp-post,  and  near  by  stood  a  burly  negro.  The  woman 
was  tall  and  thin,  and  it  was  plain  even  then  that  consomp- 
tion  was  doing  its  fatal  work.  She  had  no  hat,  no  shoes ;  a 
dirty  calico  dress  was  all  the  clothing  she  had  on,  and  that  was 
not  in  condition  to  cover  her  nakedness.  Her  hair  was  matted 
and  tangled,  her  face  bruised  and  swollen;  both  eyes  were 
blackened  by  the  fist  of  her  huge  negro  companion,  who  held 
her  as  his  slave  and  had  beaten  her  because  she  had  not  brought 
him  as  much  money  as  he  wanted.  I  invited  her  to  the  meet- 
ing and  passed  on.  Near  the  close  of  the  service  she  came  in ; 
with  tearful  eyes  she  listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  request  prayers.  After  the  meeting  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  better  life,  but  she  had  no  place  to  go, 
save  to  the  dens  of  infamy  from  which  she  came.  I  decided  at 
once  to  take  her  to  the  Florence  Night  Mission,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  a  friend  who  had  assisted  me  in  the  meeting,  we 
started. 

We  were  going  toward  the  horse-cars,  and  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  had  gotten  away  unobserved,  when  we  were 
confronted  by  the  very  negro  from  whom  we  sought  to  escape. 
With  an  oath  he  demanded, 

"  Whar  you  folks  takin'  dat  gal  to?" 

It  was  a  fearful  moment,  near  midnight,  a  dark  street,  and 
not  a  soul  in  sight.  I  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
strike  me.  I  was  no  match  for  him.  Signaling  my  friend  to 
go  on  with  the  girl,  and  taking  the  negro  by  the  coat,  I  said 
excitedly, 

"  I  am  taking  her  to  a  Christian  home  —  to  a  better  life.  If 
ever  you  prayed  for  any  one,  pray  for  her ;  I  know  you  are  a 
bad  man,  but  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  help  any  girl  away  from 
this  place.    So  pray  for  her  as  you  have  never  prayed  before." 
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All  this  time  my  friend  and  the  woman  were  going 
down  the  street  as  fast  as  [K)ssible.  I  liail  lulke<l  so  fast  that 
the  negro  did  not  have  a  chance  to  s;iy  a  woitl,  and  iK'fore  he 
coald  recover  from  his  astonishment  I  ran  im.  lie  did  not 
attempt  to  follow. 


Four  cars  were  haili-d  Iji'fm'e  mn'  woiiiii  li-i  us  nn.  The 
drivers  would  slacken  up,  but,  scciii;r  i\w  wi.nmn's  I'l-nilition. 
would  whip  up  their  hors««  and  drivo  <>ti.  fiiialiy.  vvlj.'n  th.- 
next  driver  slackened,  we  liftfd  our  frail  Imrilcii  tuthf  plat- 
form before  he  could  prevent  us. 

Arriving  at  the  Mission,  we  heijHil  Ikt  up  llii>  steps  and 
rang  the  bell;  she  turned  to  iiie  :ind  sai<l.  "  V'ni  w'lW  Ui-  pri'iid 
of  me  some  day."  I  smihil  then,  a^  1  ilinu::lit  tli.'  cliaiie.-s  nf 
being  proud  of  her  were  slim,  Imt  \n-\\  nuinx-  lini.  -  -ni.e,  wljen 
vast  audiences  have  U-i-n  itmv.il  to  t^ars  li\  ih.'  i^iili.i,- .■!'  her 
story,  or  s|>elll>.>und  l.y  lier  el.«iiii-iiiv.  \a,\<-  1  iii-l^e.!  \»fn 
proud  of  her. 

She  was  admitted  to  tlie  lionse,  iriviiii:  tlie  :i;isuiiieil  name 
of   Nellie  Conmy.     For  nine  years  she   liad    liv.ii   in    llaxter 
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no  common  power  that  reached  down  and  took  her  from  the 
slams  of  Baxter  Street  after  nine  years  of  sin  and  dissipatioiL 
It  was  nothing  but  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  that  saved  me. 
Where  are  my  companions  who  started  down  life's  stream 
with  me,  young,  fresh,  and  happy  ?  We  started  out  to  gather 
the  roses  of  life,  but  found  only  thorns.  Many  of  them  to-day 
deep  in  nameless  and  dishonored  graves  in  the  Potter's 
Field,  and  their  souls — oh!  where  are  they? — while  I  am 
spared,  redeemed ! " 

Her  life  was  indeed  a  change<l  one;  from  idleness,  filth, 
drunkenness,  and  sin,  she  was  transformed  into  a  neat,  indus- 
trious, sober,  godly  woman.  But  sin  had  sown  its  seed  and 
she  must  reap  the  harvest ;  she  grew  weaker  until  at  last  she 
went  to  the  hospital  to  linger  for  months  in  great  sufferinpf  and 
pain,  borne  with  Christian  resignation.  Iler  constant  testimony 
Was — 

"  The  love  He  has  kindled  within  me 
Makes  service  or  suffering  sweet." 

One  day  a  visitor  said,  "  Nellie,  you  are  neanng  the  river." 
''Yes."  she  said,  "I  have  already  stepped  in,  but  God's  word 
says,  '  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' 
The  promise  is  true ;  I  am  dry  shod." 

At  the  last  she  could  scarcely  speak  ;  she  knew  her  end  was 
near,  and  when  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  Jolin's  gospel  was  read 
to  her  she  said,  "  My  mansion  is  there,  tlie  Comforter  is  here ; 
the  promise  is  fulfilled.  Sing  at  my  funeral,  '*I  am  going 
home  to  die  no  more." 

Summoned  to  her  Ixxlside,  the  nurse  l>ent  down  to  hear  her 
faintly  whisper,  *'  Jesus,  precious  Jesus."  These  were  her  last 
words,  her  face  lit  up  as  slie  seemed  to  catcli  a  glimpse  of  the 
better  land,  and,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lii)s  the  spirit 
of  the  once  poor,  despised  Ma«^lalene  took  its  flight  to  the 
bright  mansions  of  whose  ]K)ss<»ssi<)ns  she  had  hin^n  so  sure. 

At  her  funeral  many  Christian  workers  and  friends  gath- 
GT^  to  do  honor  to  her  remains.     Many  converts  from  the 
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slniiis  who  had  been  won  to  Christ  by  her  testimony  were 
among  the  mourners,  and  not  a  few  came  to  look  on  that  pale 
face  who  still  lived  in  sin  and  shame,  but  who  sincerely  loved 
one  who  had  so  often  entreated  them  to  torn  and  live. 
On  the  oofBji  plate  was  engraved : 


E  M.- 


Affed  S9  yean. 
Died  Masch  16th,  1886. 


The  cities  and  towns  of  almost  every  State  find  representa- 
tives in  this  throng  of  wanderers,  and  each  one  means  a  heart- 
break for  some  one  at  home.  The  work  of  the  Florence 
Mission  is  typical.  It  is  simply  a  variation  in  the  form  of  this 
work  that  goes  on  at  the  sister  Mission  on  Greene  Street,  where 
much  the  same  methods  are  used.  Without  the  freedom  at- 
tached to  both,  successful  work  would  be  impossible  in  this 
special  field.  There  are  many  Homes  and  reformatories  where 
a  certain  amount  of  force  enters  in,  but  none  do  just  the  work 
of  these  two.  They  labor  for  women,  but  in  the  evening  meet- 
ings at  the  Florence  Mission  men  are  admitted,  and  the  rules 
of  the  institution  are  much  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
Water  Street  Mission.  Like  that,  also,  one  hears  every  form 
of  testimony,  pathetic,  solemn,  or  grotesque  as  it  may  happen, 
but  all  with  the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.  Let  an  Irish  brother, 
whose  voice  still  lingers  in  my  memory,  and  who  had  tried  all 
depths  of  sin,  have  the  last  word  from  the  Florence  Night 
Mission. 

"  A  word  on  this  whiskey,  me  friends.  I  heerd  a  man  say 
whiskey  was  right  enough  in  its  phice,  which  place  is  hell,  says 
I.  It  brought  me  down  to  hell's  dure,  an'  I  well  know  what 
it's  loike.  For  twinty-four  years  I  was  a  tramp;  a  dirty  spal- 
peen of  a  tramp.  The  brother  forninst  me  there  said  God 
found  him  in  his  hotel.  'T wasn't  in  nary  a  hotel  nor  lodgin'- 
house,  nor  yet  a  flat,  the  Ix)rd  found  me  in,  but  in  the  gutther, 
fcMT  Fd  niver  a  roof  to  me  head.     I  came  in  here  cold,  hungry, 
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an'  W0t^  an'  stood  by  the  shtoye  to  dhry  meself ,  an'  I  heerd 
yees  all  teUin'  an'  teUin',  an'  I  began  to  pray  meself  thin.  I 
prayed  God  to  help  me,  an'  He  did  I  was  talkin'  to  a  naygor 
outside^  an'  he  said  to  m^ says  he,  ^I  was  an  Irishman  like  yer^ 
self  in  the  oold  oonnth^/^  but  I  got  ulack  whin  I  come  to 
Amerioy.'  Ye  can  laugh  all  ye  loike,  but  I  tell  yees  me  heart 
was  as  black  as  that  naygor  whin  I  come  in  here,  but  it's  white 
now  in  the  blood  o'  the  Lamb.  There'  hope  for  every  wan  o^ 
yees  if  there  was  a  ghost  o'  chance  for  me,  an'  you'd  betther 
belayeit'' 


NoTB.— vWhile  this  Yolume  was  passing  through  the  press  a  proof  of  page 
was  sent  by  the  Publishers  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Prindle,  Matron  of  the  Florence 
Night  Ifission,  with  a  request  to  verify  the  statistics  thereon  given  in  order  to 
ensora  absolute  correctness.  From  her  letter  returning  the  revised  proof  we 
make  the  following  interesting  extract:  — 

"FLORENCE  NIGHT  MISSION. 

"At  this  hour,  ten  p.  m.,  word  has  just  been 

received  at  the  Mission  of  a  very  sad  occurrence.  The  woman  at  the  right  in 
the  picture  on  page  229,  whose  head  is  bowed,  whom  I  remember  well  as 
'  Shakespeare/  a  notorious  outcast,  well  known  in  all  this  region,  was  found 
murdered  this  morning  in  a  cheap  lodging-place  on  Water  Street.  She  fre- 
quently came  to  the  Mission  and  was  present  the  night  you  made  the  flash- 
light picture  of  the  girls  at  lunch,  though  too  intoxicated  to  hold  up  hei 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GOSPEL  WORK  IN  THE  SLUMS  — AN  ALL-NIGHT  MISSIONARY'S 
LIFE— A  MIDNIGHT  CURBSTONE  MEETING— UP  SHINBONE 
ALLEY. 

A  Midnight  Curbstone  Meeting  —  A  Confidence  Game  that  Failed  to  Work 

—  An  Astonished  Thief— "You  Ought  to  be  a  Christian "  —  "  Will 
Christ  Pay  my  Rent?"  — A  Midnight  Sermon  — One  of  the  Devil's 
Family — Sowing  Seed  on  Stony  Ground — "If  I'd  only  Stuck  to  Sun- 
day School "  —  Dark  and  Dirty  Pell  Street  —  Five-Cent  Lodging-Houses 

—  Shinbone  Alley  At  Three  o'clock  in  the  Morning  —  A  Typical  Street 
Boy  —  One  of  the  Gang  —  "Snoozin'"  on  a  Beer  Keg  —  A  Suspicious 
Looking  Wagon  —  A  Whispered  Consultation  —  "Corkey"  from  "Up 
de  River"  —  Fallen  among  Thieves — A  Deep  Laid  Plot — A  Thirsty 
Crowd  of  Desperate  Roughs  —  The  Story  of  the  Cross  and  the  Dying 
Thief — A  Speechless  Audience  —  "De  Fust  to  Preach  Religion  roun' 
deae  Comers  "  —  "  Wal,  I'm  Blowed  "  —  Caught  by  the  Great  Detective. 

AN  all-night  city  missionary's  life  is  full  of  strange  experi- 
ences. Mr.  Gibbud's  faithful  work  in  this  capacity  was 
unique,  and  from  his  store  of  reminiscences  I  give,  in  his  own 
words,  the  following  interesting  incidents : 

A  Midnight  Curbstone  Meeting. 

Late  one  night  I  was  pleading  with  a  drunken  man  on  the 
Bowery  while  two  friends  stoo<l  Avaiting  for  me  not  far  off. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  were  loung- 
ing around  the  door  of  a  low  concert-hall,  leave  his  com- 
panions, approach  my  friends,  and  enter  into  conversation.  I 
left  my  man  and  joined  them.  Seeing  that  I  was  the  leader  of 
the  party,  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  suggesting  that  we  try 
our  hands  at  a  "  game."  ''  My  friend,''  I  siiid,  "  I  know  you 
and  your  confidence  game.  I  should  think  a  man  like  you 
would  want  to  be  in  some  bett(T  business  than  swindling 
people.  It's  mighty  mean  business  —  that  of  a  thief  —  don't 
you  think  so?"    At  first  he  was  too  much  astonished  to  do 
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Jtut  aa  I  was  going  away.  Bill  came  up  and  said,  much  to 
my  surprise:  ^^You  mustn't  mind  what  I  said,  I've  been  a 
drinkin'.  I  used  to  belong  to  the  church  and  was  a  Christian, 
but  I  got  off.  I  know  it's  the  better  way,  but  there's  no  good 
talkin'  to  me.    It's  no  use.    It's  no  use." 

After  a  few  words  with  him,  I  left,  praying  God  to  bless 
the  seed  sown  by  the  wayside.  On  the  following  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  1  opened  the  meeting  at  the  mission  for  testimony, 
one  of  Bill's  companions  got  up  and  said:  ''I  have  been  a 
drinking  man  all  my  life,  and  have  spent  many  years  in  prison ; 
but  last  Thursday  night  the  man  in  the  chair  there  came  down 
near  where  I  stiiy,  and  talked  about  Christ,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  Christian,  and  I  haven't  touched  a  drop  of  liquor 
since." 

When  the  invitation  for  prayers  was  given,  the  first  one  to 
come  forward  was  Bill.  For  two  nights  both  of  these  men 
were  present,  Bill  coming  forward  for  prayers  each  night; 
then  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

Nearly  six  months  pjissed,  when  Bill's  companion,  neatly 
dressed  and  greatly  altered,  came  again  to  the  mission-room. 
He  requested  us  to  sing : 

*•  All  the  way  my  Saviour  Inuls  me, 
Wliat  have  1  to  ask  beside," 

and  followed  it  by  saying,  "  That  is  my  ex|)erience."  He  then 
told  us  how  God  had  kopt  and  blessed  him,  and  had  given 
him  employment.  The  Insinvtor  of  iM)Iiee  who  had  so  many 
times  caused  his  arn»st  had  ohtaintnl  work  for  him.  He  was 
often  with  us  in  the  meetings  after  this,  and  lKH.*ame  an  earnest 
worker. 

One  night  he  sjiiil  to  me :  *'  Do  you  rememlKT  Bill,  the  one 
who  wantetl  to  know  if  Christ  would  pay  his  rent  T' 

"  Ves.'' 

**Well,  the  (h»vil  lias  ])ai(l  his  nMit  for  life;  he  was  sen- 
teueiHl  f4>r  life  last  wtvk,  for  sli(M>tin»r  a  l»artender." 

S|H»aking  of  this  ineiilent  at  a  eonvention,  a  nurse  from  one 
of  thi»  eity  hospitals  in«iinivl  the  time  this  oecurre*!,  and  si^d: 
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'^  I  thmV  I  attended  the  num  wko  haA  his  <»jr  m.pzr«»fi.  H*» 
came  to  the  hospital  and  an  operatfocL  waas  penf''>rmf?«L  biiu  ij: 
was  nnsaooessfol,  and  he  was  oUiged  to  f>jfn[&  h«u:k  a^ritiii  iinii 
have  his  ear  entirely  cot  off.  The  man  asski^fi  tihe  sfirz^'jti  if  Le 
could  get  a  false  ear.  *2fOy'  said  tbesar^'jtL  'jrAi'mZ.  hsiTfs^n*: 
go  through  life  with  one  ear.* 

^ '  Wdl,'  said  the  man*  ^  thank  God  I  La^e  huAri  ot  a  b»>^u: 
that  says  there  is  scMnething  for  a  man  wjxh  fxjp:  rAxI " 

So  God  blessed  the  seed«  eren  thocigh  iz  jeemi^ti  to  fadL  ^ai 
stony  ground. 

T7p  SmsBoss  Arrirr  bt  Xi&Tr. 

In  dark  and  dirtv  Pdl  Street  are-  manv  tnmhu^^io'vii  trm^- 
monts,  most  of  them  inhabited  bT  Chio^afe.  wb>  min.  ^/r.hLr.^ 
dens  and  opiom-jcHnts.  On  one  side  of  tLe  3Cr«;:i*t  ".iii^r^  ij**?  i 
number  of  stables  and  several  cheap  IfA^dr^-hfjoAifSL  irr.er»  f  .^* 
five  cents  a  night  one  can  find  siu&iter  aad  %  p[;u:i^  zo  Ijr  <i<'j*v-.:. 
Half  wav  down  the  block  a  narrow  lani?  wir.h  tr.i>  '.rr^  r^v.r: 
of  Shinbone  Alley  runs  in  crescent  ^L^p*^  ronr.fi  ir.r^i  *i'.r: 
Bowerv.  This  allev  was  the  rendezvoos  o?  a.  irv-^  o?  '^'?\:.f 
thieves. 

Many  a  countryman  or  Jack  Tar.  Ifir^^i  a  f-^T"-  ^try^j^  i  v*/ 
from  the  glare  of  the  Bowery  into  if h:r.i»r.*  >^jz-^-.  :jiA  i\y.:y. 
himself  suddenlv  surrounded  bv a  cto'^b-.I  rA  A-^:'jrT>j:jz  rx.r.*- 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  lav  or.  r.jj  ^:«'ii:  ./.  -.i-.t::  v- -v.' 
minus  money,  watch,  and  everythi.'ur  ^L^  th!^  rv-i-r..*  .u,.  :  j  ■' 
hold  of.    The  thieves  vanished  za  ^jTrftlr  i-  r.-.i^v  -^.r..^  i 
were  in  safe  hiding  in  stables  and  dar'A:  rjil^iriv*  ./-.j^'  >:',» 
the  victim  recovered  his  senses. 

It  was  just  three  O'clock  in  the  mr^rr.ir.^;  .-/...-  ;  •  _-  -; 
the  alley.    BLalf  way  throo^L  I  ^t^r.-.-.i -:«:    .    :•  >.  »  •  .  -/     • 
which  a  lad  was  curled  half  ailet^o.  v.;.,  --^r.m:  ...     -. 

seeing  me  dropped  back  again.  rr.:;*Vrr;. ■-.::.  -  \  \:,\  ,j:.\  .-.  -  :  • :  .. 
copper.^  In  answer  to  the  in^;-;.-v  >^-.  v.  ';.^.*.  ;. ;  ..:.'.  :,  -v 
there  at  that  time  of  night,  he  r^rp'^n:  '.r>:f! . .  -  .-:.'. v//.;.  .-:' > 

was  a  bright  lad  of  twelve.  A  [X/r.^r.  /  ;i.r.  ',. :  yy.r^,.^i  :,^,r. 
hid  his  dirty,  sleepy  face.    An  oM  vent.  i#::v<:f^i  %:7^  y^^  •^'•;(:'"-, 
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oovered  a  BoQed  and  greasy  calioo  shirt.  His  pants  were  a 
mam  of  rags  and  patohes  tied  togethm"  with  nameroos  atringB. 
Hia  feet  were  covered  with  dirt,  thick  enough  to  answer  the 
porpose  of  stookiiiga.  I  entered  into  conTeraation  by  aaking 
hia  nalne  and  what  he  did  for  a  liring.    He  replied  in  trna 


Bowery  dialect,  "  Me  name's  Dutchy ;  I  sliines,  sells  papers, 
and  works  de  growler  for  de  gang."  "  What's  the  growler  ( " 
I  asked.  "  Don't  yer  know ) "  he  replied,  looking  at  ine  in  un- 
disgaised  contempt,  '*  De  growler  i  Why  dat's  de  pail  tley  gets 
de  beer  in  when  de  gang's  in  luck.  I  gets  only  de  fH)!)!.  We 
WHS  out  to-night  and  took  in  de  te-a-ter  (theatre),  and  I  wus 
barred  out  of  de  house  and  wus  snoozin  when  you  corned 
along." 

The  lad  interested  me.    I  wanted  to  learn  his  story.     I  was 
taming  over  in  my  mind  how  best  to  handle  him  when  my 
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attention  was  drawn  to  an  old  covered  wagon  directly  in  front 
of  us,  inside  of  which  a  conversation  was  being  carried  on  in 
low  tones. 

Noticing  my  look  of  inquiry,  Dutchy  said,  "  It's  some  of  de 
gang."  In  a  moment  a  lank  typical  rough  got  out  of  the 
wagon,  staggered  over  to  where  I  sat,  and  in  a  gruff  voice  said : 
''What's  de  time,  boss?"  glancing  at  my  watch-pocket  as  though 
he  cared  more  to  see  the  timepiece  than  to  know  the  time.  He 
seemed  disappointed  when  I  told  him  I  had  no  watch  with  me. 
He  returned  to  the  wagon  and  began  conversatior.  again  with 
those  inside.  I  learned  from  Dutchy  that  this  individual  was 
"Corkey,"  and  that  he  had  just  returned  "from  doin'  time  up 
de  river"  (a  term  in  Sing  Sing  prison). 

Dutchy  was  now  called  over  to  the  gang  and  joined  in  the 
whispered  consultation.  Listening  intently,  I  was  conduced 
from  the  few  words  that  reached  me  that  they  were  planning 
to  rob  me,  and  I  realized  that  I  had  "fallen  among  thieves." 
Praying  for  wisdom  to  adopt  the  best  course,  I  awaited  devel- 
opments. In  a  few  minutes  the  roughs  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  gathered  around  me.  One, 
evidently  the  leader,  advanced  nearer  than  the  rest  and  said 
sulkily,  "  Boss,  we  want  yer  to  give  us  five  cents  till  we  get  a 
pint  o'  beer  to  wash  de  cobwebs  from  our  troats." 

The  time  for  action  had  come.  I  said,  "  See  here,  boys,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  bit  of  good  adWce.  When  you  plan  to  rob 
any  one,  never  pick  out  a  missionary,  for  they  are  always  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse  and  never  have  an\i;hing  worth  steal- 
ing. Xow,  I'm  a  missionary,  so  I  can  save  you  the  trouble  of 
going  through  my  clothes ;  there's  not  a  thing  in  them  worth 
the  taking."  They  stood  speechless,  and  I  continued,  **Boys,I 
knew  what  you  were  up  to;  but  instead  of  vour  catching  me,  I 
have  caught  you."  Without  giving  them  a  chance  to  say  any- 
thing I  told  them  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  how  Christ  in  the 
agamies  of  death  stoppe<l  to  save  a  dying  thief  and  to<jk  him  as 
a  a>mpanion  to  Paradise ;  and  how.  if  there  was  salvation  for 
a  dying  thief,  there  was  certamly  a  chance  for  a  living  one,  if 
they  would  only  come  to  the  same  Saviour.    I  urged  them  to 
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bagioN  Ml  h  oaah-girl)  loaving  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
making  cmo  of  the  long  list  of  applicants  always  on  file  in  the 
Ifreiit  n^U!d\  ciry-fpoods  establishments.  It  is  a  favorite  ambition 
with  thu  publio-aohool  girl  from  the  better  class  of  tenement- 
hcainai  whi^m  one  ftmls  chiefly  Irish  and  Germans.  The  child- 
ren arti  quiok  anil  bright ;  apt  to  be  ready  reckoners,  and  look 
U|Hm  tlie  grtMit  sUm«  as  the  high  road  to  fortune.  That  she 
must  be  on  ht^  fot^t  most  of  the  day  and  work  for  $1.50  or  at 
liuwt  lA.CK)  a  wtH>k«  and  may  not  be  counted  worth  more  than 
UiiN  f()r  two  or  throe  years,  does  not  deter  hundreds  from  ap- 
plying if  any  viuumoy  ocx^urs.  Certain  things  are  learned  that 
at  homo  would  proltably  have  been  impossible.  They  find  that 
punotuality  is  Uio  first  essential,  learning  the  lesson  perhaps 
through  tho  flni's  over  which  they  cry.  To  them  nothing  can 
In)  Utttt^r  than  to  be  a  full-fledged  ^'  saleslady,"  and  it  may  be, 
even,  in  time,  the  head  of  a  department  If  wages  are  a  pit- 
tanoe,  hours  exluiusting,  and  an  army  always  waiting  to  fill 
Uieir  places  if  they  in  any  way  forfeit  them,  the  &ct  of  oom- 
INUiioiudiip  and  of  the  constant  interest  and  excitement  of 
watching  the  throng  in  shop  and  street  seems  sufScient  to  sat- 
isfy all  longings  and  prevent  much  complaint.  Their  quickness 
and  aptness  to  learn,  their  honesty  and  general  faithfulness, 
and  their  cheapness,  are  essentials  in  their  work ;  and  this  com- 
bination of  qualities  —  cheapness  dominating  all  —  has  given 
them  a  ])ennanent  place  in  the  modem  system  of  trade.  The 
B)io|>-girl  has  no  thought  of  peiTuanence  for  herself.  The 
cheaper  daily  papers  record  in  fullest  detail  the  doings  of  that 
fashionable  world  toward  which  many  a  weak  girl  or  woman 
looks  with  unspeakable  longing;  and  the  weekly  ''story  papers" 
feed  the  flame  with  details  of  the  rich  marriage  that  lifted  the 
poor  girl  into  the  luxury  which  stands  to  her  empty  mind  as 
the  sole  thing  to  be  desired  in  earth  or  heaven.  Hope  is  strong. 
She  expects  to  marry,  and  in  many  a  silly  little  head  there  is 
hidden  away  the  conviction  that  it  wiH  probably  be  some  rich 
and  handsome  customer,  who  will  woo  her  over  the  counter  to 
the  admiration  and  desperation  of  all  the  other  girls,  and  place 
her  at  onoe  where  she  really  belongs. 
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She  knows  far  better  what  oonstitutes  the  life  of  the  ric^ 
thaa  the  rich  ever  know  of  the  life  of  the  poor.  From  her 
post  behind  the  counter  the  shop-girl  examines  every  detail  of 
oostome,  every  air  and  grace  of  the  women  she  so  often 
despises,  even  when  longing  most  to  be  one  of  them.  She 
imitates  where  she  can,  and  her  cheap  shoe  has  its  French 
heel,  her  neck  its  tin  dog-collar.  Gilt  rings,  bracelets  and 
bangles,  frizzes,  bangs  and  cheap  trimmings  of  every  order, 
swallow  up  her  earnings.  The  imitation  is  often  more  effec- 
tive than  the  real,  and  the  girl  knows  it.  She  aspires  to  a 
'^ manicure"  set,  to  an  opera  glass,  to  anything  that  will 
simulate  the  life  daily  paraded  before  her  and  most  passion- 
ately desired. 

In  the  early  morning  she  hurries  to  her  place  behind  the 
counter.  There  are  heavy  boxes  to  lift  do^vn  and  arrange  in 
order  before  the  rush  of  business  begins,  and  even  before  the 
clerks  are  ready  to  receive  them  customers  begin  to  arrive. 
The  breakfast  of  weak  coffee  and  baker's  bread  has  given 
her  no  strength.  She  is  tired  before  she  begins,  and  she  grows 
more  tired  as  the  morning  goes  on  and  a  hundred  demands 
are  made  upon  her.  It  is  her  business  to  be  bright  and  smile, 
and  take  an  interest  in  every  quarter  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  that 
comes  in  to  be  matched.  The  crowd  fills  the  aisles.  She  must 
answer  questions  as  to  the  locations  of  other  departments ;  put 
aside  packages  for  customers  for  ''  just  a  moment " ;  take  care 
of  their  change  while  they  go  to  another  counter ;  keep  her 
eyes  open  for  pickpockets;  make  constant  calculations  of 
quantities  and  prices ;  and  through  it  all  hurry,  hurr}%  hurry, 
keeping  her  temper  and  a  smiling  face. 

Lunch-time  at  last!  That  precious  half-hour,  when  she 
can  sit  down  on  a  hard  bench  and  rest  deliciously  and  eat  a 
roll  and  some  baker's  dry  cookies  brought  from  home,  with 
an  intense  longing  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  tea.  At  night 
how  her  feet  ache,  and  her  back  and  her  head,  as  she  climbs 
the  stairs  of  a  tenement-house,  oftentimes  to  find  her  father 
growling  and  grumbling  as  he  comes  out  from  a  drunken  sleep. 

The  shopper  on  her  busy  rounds  for  bargains  comes  at  last 
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toi  k  of  A«  tbap-prl  as  smplr  a.  nubsuiw  for  taking'  dow« 
booMA,  Irak  Ml  oecMioiuiI  Dsdency  u  impertineEice  aad  a  ecr- 
MSB  Mr  to  ini  nhi  Miiig  Bethcfae  or  hfrtM-he,  tired  or 
■efc,  &  a  all  aoe  to  lbs  (m^qi;  wfaiv  if  she  ifmKs  SoraaHaaM 
to  loCbeB  »  fpeciafiy  pcectr  or  paatUj  toaohled  &ee,  tam 
stny  vitb  a  npw  teue  that  tha  is  «t  order  of  which  sfcs 
Imonn  nMfanig'.  A  gidf  m  wide  as  that  betwoen  Dms  and 
lazanai  dtfilM  the  rich  costoraex-  fram  the  giri  who  watchM 
«feij  detad  of  ■Ir-'vK.  mocem^nt.  and  mode  of  flpenldi^  aad 
Sonam  her  own  concin^Kis  as  to  the  real  s£atn  of  the  bsyer. 
Neitber  understands  the  other,  and  tiH  the  daj  c^  Workisg 
GnV  Chiba, — a  creatkxi  of  the  last  few  jreais,  —  iimhiiilinil 
tag  was  hnpoeeible. 

"  Mj  coimter  19  down  in  the  baaement,*'  said  a  shop'^jri  to 
me,  ''and  there  are  forty  others  like  me,  besides  aboot  forty 
little  girljL  There's  gas  and  electric  light  both,  bat  there  isn't 
«  breath  of  air,  and  its  30  hot  that  after  aa  boar  or  two  joar 
head  feels  baked  and  yoar  eyes  as  if  they  would  fall  oat.  The 
dnll  season, — that  is  from  spring  to  fall  —  lasts  six  nK»ths, 
and  then  we  work  nine  and  a  half  hours  and  Sato  ^ys  thif^ 
t«pn.  Thft  other  six  months  we  work  eleven  hoars,  and  dar- 
ing holiilay  linio  till  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  We  have 
to  [Hit  '■)n  blue  glasses,  the  glare  of  the  electric  light  is  so 
(In^ulfiil,  but  they  don't  like  to  have  us  do  it.  The  c.ily  com- 
fort, is  yoiiVf!  with  a  lot  of  others  and  don't  feel  lonesome.  I 
cjin't  lK;ur  to  do  anything  alone,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Haid  anotlinr,  "  I  hope  there's  purgatory  at  least  for  some  of 
th«  iMf>|il<!  I've  hiu)  t'>  submit  to.  I  think  a  woman  manager  is 
w(irMi>  tli:in  a  man.  Just  take  the  new  superintendent.  We 
liivi-<l  the  old  orio,  but  this  one  came  in  when  she  died,  and  one 
of  fbn  lirst  tilings  she  did  was  to  discharge  one  of  the  old  girls 
In><'iiii»h4  Hhi>  djiln't  smile  enough.  Good  reason  why.  Sbe'd 
lost  ln-r  niuthor  the  week  l>cfore  and  wjisn't  likely  to  feel  much 
likr  Hiniliiig.  Then  the  fliK>r-walker  poke<l  under  the  counters 
and  sbelvtM  with  a  stick,  and  routed  out  all  the  old  shoes 
wu  bad  tucktxl  away,  that  wore  such  a  rest  to  our  feet,  which 
uft«n  BwuU  until  moving  is  tortare.    It  'most  kills  you  to  stand 
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sll  day  in  new  shoes,  bat  the  floor-walker  pitched  all  the 
<M  ones  out  &nd  said  he  wasn't  going  to  have  the  store  turned 
into  an  old-shoe  shop." 

The  average  day  of  the  average  shop-girl  is  a  monotonous 
round  of  labor.  When  "  Jim,"  who  is  only  a  Bowery  boy,  who 
sells  misfit  trousers  and  '^  Gentlemen's  Furnishings"  in  a  cheap 
clothing-store,  invites  her  to  a  ball,  patronized  by  numberless 
girls  and  boys  of  their  order,  who  shall  blame  the  shop-girl  for 
snatching  at  this  bit  of  brightness,  and  for  a  little  while  &ncy- 
ing  herself  rich  and  all  the  other  good  things  that  grace 
the  heroines  in  the  story  papei-s  ? 

There  are  tragedies  that  might  be  told,  but  we  will  not  let 
them  enter  here.  Vain,  silly,  light-headed,  hard-working,  good- 
hearted  little  workers !  They  will  squabble  diligently  with 
their  neighbor  at  the  counter^  and  then  sit  up  nights  with  her 
if  she  is  ill,  and  even  go  without  their  beloved  chemng-gum  in 
order  to  buy  her  some  little  luxury.  And  so  the  world  goes 
on,  and  a  shop-girl's  day  remains  unchanged,  the  story  of 
one  being  the  story  of  all  the  thousands  who  fill  this  role,  till 
the  scene  shifts  and  fresh  actors  are  on  the  stage. 

And  what  about  the  workers  in  trades  i  Why  are  they  at 
work?  There  are  as  manv  motives  as  trades.  For  the  most 
part  the  answer  is  simple.  They  must  earn  because  there  is  no 
one  to  earn  for  them,  and  this  is  the  great  majority.  Outside 
of  this  army  is  another, —  the  large  class  of  women  already 
provided  for  in  homes  of  their  own,  but  who  want  more 
pin-money,  and  hosts  of  married  women  who  want  means  for 
more  stylish  living  or  dress,  anfl  who  work  at  home  to  accom- 
plish this  very  end,  often  undei'bidding  their  poorer  sisters  by 
working  at  lialf  price  or  even  less.  With  them  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  It  is  the  life  of  tiie  average  working- woman  wholly 
dependent  on  her  own  resources  that  we  must  know;  its  strug- 
gles, its  resouix*es,  its  outlook  as  a  whole. 

Naturally  tiie  groat  mass  an»  needlewomen  of  all  orders.  It 
is  this  one  employment  toward  which  every  woman  left  to  fight 
her  own  battle  turns  instinctively,  unless  she  has  had  a  training 
that  fits  her  for  something  better.    Either  she  enters  a  factory ^ 
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where  the  intelligenoe  demanded  is  of  the  lowest  order,  as 
in  bag-making  and  kindred  industries,  or  she  takes  home  slop- 
work of  all  sorts,  from  overalls  and  jumpers  to  coarser  or  finer 
work.  For  such  work  a  sewing-machine  must  be  owned,  and  as 
to  get  one  even  on  installments  is  often  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  the  worker,  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  numbers  of 
"  sweaters,"  who  rent  cellars  called  by  courtesy  "  basements,'' 
and  act  as  "  middlemen,"  taking  the  work  in  great  packages 
from  the  cutter  of  the  manufacturing  house,  and  paying  the 
women  so  much  a  dozen  for  the  work  done.  The  making  of 
underclothing  and  cheap  jackets  and  cloaks  is  managed  in  the 
same  way.  Everything,  in  short,  that  makes  up  the  chea{)er 
forms  of  clothing  falls  largely  into  the  hands  of  these  "  middle- 
men," and  often  the  women  prefer  this  form  of  employment, 
since  working  with  numbers  has  a  more  exhilarating  effect  than 
the  same  task  alone,  and  heat  and  machine  are  both  furnishe<l. 
But  every  order  of  work  goes  on  also  in  the  tenement-houses, 
where  the  woman  who  owns  a  machine  can  take  work  di- 
rect from  the  factory. 

The  division  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  the  marked  features 
of  aU  modem  work,  rules  here  no  less  than  elsewhere.  Many 
a  woman  spends  month  after  month  in  stitching  fells  till  she 
has  acquired  a  purely  mechanical  accuracy,  who  could  by  no 
possibility  either  cut,  fit,  or  make  an  entire  gjinnent.  Theiv  is 
always  a  dearth  of  trained  seamstresses,  who  understand  ail 
forms  of  sewing,  and  for  whom  there  is  a  demand  that  is  yet 
to  be  f ullv  met. 

There  is  another  class,  helpless  through  no  fault  of  theii's, 
though  often  powerless  through  lack  of  traininj]^.  It  is  tlie 
hundreds  —  yes,  thousands  —  of  women,  widows  or  worse  than 
>\idows,  who  must  care  for  little  childrtMi  often  nion*  fortunate 
without  a  father  than  with  one.  Drunken  liusl>anils,  who  not 
only  furnish  notliing  toward  the  family  sup|M)rt,  but  demand 
support  themsi»lves,  are  workc^l  for  witli  a  patience  that  is  a 
constant  miracle  to  all  who  watch.  Sewing  in  some  of  its 
myriad  forms  is  the  first  thought,  and  often  in  tlie  wivtciitnl 
dens  of  these  down-iown  tenements  one  sees  embroiderit*s  des- 
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tioed  for  happy  children  in  sunny  homes,  or  rich  cloaks  whose 
velvet  and  silk  seem  a  iiiockerv-  Poverty  is  not  infectious,  yet 
strange  germs  must  go  witii  the  garments  into  which  these 
women  have  stitched  all  the  want  and  pain  born  of  hunger  and 
cold  and  naketiness,  of  endurance  and  final  despair. 
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in  these  regions.     The  investigation  made  by  tlie  State  Bureau 
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of  Labor  in  1885,  which  took  form  in  a  Beport  accessible  to 
all,  records  women  working  on  gingham  waists  for  boys  at  two 
and  a  half  cents  each,  it  being  impossible  to  make  more  than 
a  dozen  in  fourteen  hours  at  the  machine.  At  the  oflBce  of  the 
**  Women's  Protective  Union,"  its  head,  who  has  been  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  this  work  for  thirty  years,  said  that  many 
workers  on  their  books  earned  but  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a 
day. 

Cluakmakers  cenerallv  earn  from  sixtv  to  seventv  cents  a 
day,  but  even  this  means  comfort  and  profusion  comjiareil  with 
the  facts  that  were  revealeil  in  a  Fourth  Wanl  rookery.  Here 
in  an  old  wooden  house  given  over  to  the  lowest  uses,  in  a  room 
ten  feet  scpuire,  low-ceiled,  and  lighted  only  by  a  single  win- 
dow, whose  iwnes  were  crusted  with  the  dirt  of  a  generation* 
seven  women  sat  at  work.  Three  machines  were  the  princi)KU 
furniture.  A  small  stove  bumeil  fiercely,  the  close  smell  of 
red-hot  iron  hanlly  dominating  the  fouler  one  of  sinks  and 
reeking  sewer-gas.  Piles  of  cloiiks  were  on  the  floor,  and  tlie 
women,  white  and  wan,  with*  cavernous  eyes  and  hands  mum 
akin  to  a  skeleton's  than  to  flesh  and  blooil,  l)ent  over  tlu^  ;rar- 
ments  that  would  {xiss  from  this  luithsome  place siitumtinl  with 
the  invisible  filth  furnisheil  as  air.  Thev  were  liaiulsoine 
cloaks,  limxl  with  quilttHl  silk  or  siitin,  trimnuHl  wiili  fur  or 
sealskin,  and  retailinsr  at  pria^  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  ilol- 
lars.  A  teai|K>t  sto^nl  at  the  luiek  of  the  stove;  S4nne  eups  ami 
a  loaf  of  brwid,  with  a  lump  of  stnniky  butter,  were  on  a  small 
table,  absorbing  their  |H>rt ion  also  of  filth.  An  inner  ri»oiiu  u 
mere  closet,  dark  and  even  fouler  than  the  outer  one,  hehl  tlie 
bed;  a  mattress,  black  with  a^^^  Iviujr  on  the  fi*N»r.  Ilt^iv 
such  rest  as  might  Ih*  had  was  taken  when  the  sixtivii  hours  of 
work  ended,  —  sixteen  hours  of  tiul  uurelievinl  by  %»iw  i:l«.uu 
of  hope  or  cheer,  the  net  rt»sult  of  this  atvuniulaiiHl  aiul  ♦vtr- 
iMx^umulating  misery  bt*inir  §:».>»  a  wtvk.  Two  Wi>int'ri,  u-iiiiir 
their  utmost  diligtmiv,  ixiuld  finisli  one  eUxik  |vr  day,  r^-v^^ix  in*; 
from  the  •'sweater,'*  thn>ugh  wllos^»  hauvls  all  work  must  eome, 
fifty  cents  each  for  a  toil  une^)ualK\t  by  any  form  of  laU^r  under 
^^  sun,  unltfflB  it  be  that  of  the  haggar\l  wrvtches  dn^ss^sl  in 
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men's  clothes  but  counted  as  female  laborers  in  Belgian  mines. 
They  cannot  stop,  they  dare  not  stop,  to  think  of  other  methods 
of  earning.  They  are  what  is  left  of  untraineil,  hopelessly 
ignorant  lives,  clinging  to  these  lives  \vith  a  tenacity  hardly 
higher  in  intelligence  than  that  of  the  limpet  on  the  rock,  but 
turning  to  one  A\nth  lustreless  eyes  and  blank  faces,  asking  only 
the  one  question,  —  "  Lord,  how  long  ? " 

I  recall  wonls  spoken  to  me  by  a  worker  in  whose  life  hope 
was  dead :  — 

^'I've  worked  eleven  years,''  she  said.  ''I've  tried  five 
trades  with  mv  needle  and  macliine.  Mv  shortest  day  has  been 
fourteen  hours,  for  I  had  the  children  and  thev  had  to  l)e  fed. 
There's  not  one  of  these  trades  that  I  don't  know  well.  It  isn't 
work  that  I've  any  trouble  in  getting.  It's  wages.  Five  years 
ago  I  could  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  we  were  com- 
fortable. Then  it  began  to  go  down,  — a  dollar  and  a  cpiarter, 
then  a  dollar.  There  it  stop|)ed  awliile,  and  I  got  used  to  that, 
and  could  even  get  some  remains  of  comfort  out  of  it.  I  had 
to  plan  to  the  last  half  cent.  We  went  cold  often,  but  we  were 
never  hungry.  But  then  it  fell  again, — to  ninety  cents,  to 
eighty-five.  For  a  year  the  best  that  I  can  do  I  have  earned 
not  over  eiirhtv  cents  a  dav,  —  sometimes  onlv  seventv-five. 
I'm  sixty -two  years  old.  I  can't  learn  new  ways.  I  am  strong. 
I  always  was  strong.  I  run  the  machine  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
with  just  the  stoppings  that  have  to  be  made  to  get  the  work 
ready.  I've  never  asked  a  man  alive  for  a  penny  beyond  what 
my  own  hands  can  earn,  and  I  don't  want  it.  I  suppose  the 
Lord  knows  what  it  all  means.  It's  His  world,  and  Ilis  cliild- 
ren  in  it,  and  I've  kept  myself  from  going  crazy  many  a  time 
by  saying  it  was  Ills  world,  and  that  somehow  it  must  all  come 
light  in  the  end.  But  I  don't  believe  it  any  more.  He's  for- 
gotten. Thereto  nothin<^  left  but  men  that  live  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  p<X)r;  that  chuckh*  when  they  find  a  new  way  of 
making  a  cent  or  two  more  a  wt*ek  out  of  starving  women  and 
children.  I  never  thought  I  should  fet4  so;  I  dcm't  know  mv- 
self;  but  I  tell  vou  I'm  readv  for  murder  when  I  think  of  these 
men.     If  there's  no  justice  above,  it  isn't  quite  dead  below ;  and 
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if  men  with  money  will  not  heed,  the  men  and  the  women  with- 
out money  will  rise  some  day.  How  ?  I  don't  know.  We've 
no  time  to  plan,  and  we're  too  tired  to  think;  but  it's  coming 


■omeliow,  and  I'm  ii<.l  ji«ii:im.Nl  i..  siiy  I'll  i..in  in  if  1  liv.-  to 
■Be  it  come.  It's  si-iis  uf  i.-ais  iliuf  iIj.--.-  iinii  >;iil  ..II.  It's  uur 
'^fe'Wood  they  di-iiik,  and  oui-  II.sli  tli^i  ili.y  .■;.i." 

"\tff^  do  they  live  on  anch  earnings ;     Livf  is   hanlly  the 
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word.  Tea  is  their  cl)ief  dependence;  boiled  to  extract  the  last 
atom  of  strength.  This  with  baker's  bread,  most  often  butter- 
less,  is  their  food  and  that  of  such  children  as  may  be  theirs  to 
support. 

All  coal  is  bought  by  the  scuttle,  a  scuttle  of  medium  size 
counting  as  twelve  cents'  worth,  thus  much  more  than  doubling 
the  cost  per  ton.  Woml  by  the  bundle  and  oil  by  the  quart 
give  the  utmost  margin  of  profit  to  the  seller,  and  the  same  fact 
applies  to  all  provisions  sold.  In  no  case  save  one  where  the 
mother  had  learned  that  cabbage-water  can  form  the  basis  for 
a  nourishing  and  very  palatable  soup,  was  there  the  faintest 
^eam  of  understanding  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could 
famish  a  more  varied,  more  savory,  and  more  nourishing  regi- 
men. 

That  the  knowledge  of  cheap  and  savory  preparation  of 
food  would  soon  have  its  effect  on  the  |)ercentage  of  drunk- 
ards no  one  can  question.  Take  the  case  of  a  laboring  man 
among  the  lower  classes,  with  a  family  to  provide  for.  What 
does  "daily  bread"  mean  to  him  i  -Minute  knowledge  of  this 
sort  must  come  from  patient  waiting  and  watching  as  one 
can,  rather  than  from  any  systematized  observation.  The 
poor  resent  bitterly — and  with  justice — any  apparent  inter- 
ference or  spying,  and  only  as  om?  corners  to  know  them  well 
can  anything  but  the  most  outside  details  of  their  life  l)e 
obtained.  In  the  matter  of  food  there  is  an  esjK^cial  touchiness 
and  testiness,  every  woman  being  convinced  that  to  (•<M)k  well 
is  the  birthright  of  all  women.  I  have  found  the  sjinie  con- 
viction as  solidly  imj^lanted  in  far  higher  gnules  of  society, 
and  it  mav  be  class^Ml  as  one  of  tlie  most  firmlv-seated  of 
popular  delusions  tliat  every  woman  ktH?])s  house  as  instinc- 
tivelv  and  surelv,  when  hvv  tiuw  comes,  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water. 

Such  was  the  faitli  of  Xo?\'ih  P>ovlan,  tenant  of  half  the 
thinl  floor  in  a  tentMnent-house  six  storii^s  liiirh  an<l  swarm- 
ing from  basement  to  attic,  forty  cliihlren  niakin»r  it  hideous 
with  the  screaming  and  wranirlin*,'  of  incess;int  ti;rhts,  while  in 
and  over  all  rested  the  jK^nc^trating,  sicki*ning  "  tiMiement-house 
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smell,"  not  to  be  drowned  by  steam  of  washing  or  scent  of 
food.  Korah's  tongue  was  ready  with  the  complaint  of  ^^  hard 
times";  and  she  faced  me  now  with  hands  on  her  hips  and  a 
generally  belligerent  expression :  "  An'  shure,  ma'am,  ye  know 
yerself  'tis  only  a  dollar  a  day  he's  been  earnin'  this  many  a 
day,  an'  thankful  enough  to  git  that,  wid  Mike  overhead 
wearin'  his  tongue  out  wid  askin'  for  work  here  an'  tliere  an' 
everywhere.  An'  how'll  we  live  on  that,  an'  the  rint  due 
reg'lar,  an'  the  spalpeen  of  an  agent  poppin'  in  his  ugly  face 
an'  oft  wid  the  bit  o'  monev,  no  matter  how  bare  the  dish  is  ? 
Bad  'cess  to  him !  says  I,  an'  I'd  like  to  have  him  hungered 
once  an'  know  how  it  feels.  Shure  an'  if  I  hadn't  the  wasliin' 
we'd  be  on  the  street  this  day." 

"What  do  you  live  on,  Norah?" 

"Is  it  'live,'  do  ye  say?  Thin  I  could  hardly  tell.  It's 
mate  an'  petatys  an'  tay,  an'  Pat  will  have  his  glass.  He's 
sober  enough  —  not  like  Mike  >ilx)ve,  that's  off  on  his  sprees 
ivery  month ;  but  now  we  don't  be  gettin'  the  same  as  we  used. 
Pat  says  there's  that  bad  cravin'  in  him  that  only  the  whiskey'll 
stop.  It's  tin  dollars  a  month  rint  for  the  rooms,  an'  that's  two 
an'  a  half  a  week  steadv ;  an'  there's  onlv  seven  an'  a  half  left 
for  the  five  mouths  that  must  be  fed,  an'  the  fire  an'  all,  for  I 
can't  get  more'n  the  four  dollars  for  me  washin'.  It\s  the  mate 
ye  must  have  to  put  strength  in  ye,  an'  Pat  would  be  liavin'  it 
three  times  a  dav,  an'  now  it's  but  once  he  can  :  an'  that's  whv 
he's  afther  the  whiskey  to  stop  the  cnivin'.  The  childer  an' 
meself  has  mostly  tay,  an'  it's  all  that  ka))es  us  up.  Sometimes 
we  has  mate,  but  not  often,  God  knows." 

"How  do  you  cook  your  meat,  Norah  T' 

Norah  looked  at  me  suspiciously :  ''  Shure,  the  bit  we  get 
dont  take  long.  I  puts  it  in  the  jwin  an'  let's  it  fry  till  we're 
ready.  Poor  folks  can't  have  much  roastin'  nor  fine  (loin's. 
An*  by  that  token  it's  time  it  was  on  now,  if  you  don't  mind, 
ms'aiDL  The  childer  will  be  in  from  school,  an'  thev  must 
i  an'  get  hack." 

*I  am  gqmg  in  a  few  moments,  Korah.    Go  right  on." 
VbraA  mov^  3Qide  heif  clothes-boiler,  drew  a  fryin«^-|>an 
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from  her  closet,  put  in  a  lump  of  yellow  fat  and  laid  in  a  piece 
of  coarse  beef  some  two  pounds  in  weight.  A  loaf  of  bread 
came  next,  and  was  cut  up,  its  peculiar  white  color  indicating 
plainly  what  share  alum  had  had  in  making  the  lightne^vs  to 
which  she  called  mv  attention.  A  handful  of  tea  went  into 
the  tall  tin  tea|X)t,  which  was  filled  from  the  kettle  at  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

"That  isn't  boiling  water,  is  it  ?"  I  ventured. 
"  Och  I  shure  it'll  bile  fast  enough,  niver  fear,"  Norah  an- 
swered indifferently,  as  she  pulled  oj)en  the  draughts  and  s<x>n 
had  the  top  of  the  stove  re<l  hot.  The  steak  lay  in  its  l>eil  of 
fat,  scorching  peacefully,  while  the  tea  boiled,  giving  off  a  rank 
and  herbv  smell. 

"Pat  doesn't  get  home  to  dinner,  then,  XorahT' 
"There's  times  he  does,  but  mostlv  not.  lie  likes  a  hot  bite 
an'  sup,  but  it's  too  far  olT.  There's  five  min  go<*s  from  this 
flure  together,  an'  a  pailful  for  each  —  bread  an'  coffee  mostly, 
an'  a  bit  o'  bacon  for  some.  It's  a  hot  supper  I  used  to  l>e  git- 
tin'  him,  but  the  times  is  too  hard,  an'  we're  lucky  if  we  can 
have  our  tav  an'  bread,  an'  mohisses  mav  l)e  for  the  children. 
Manv's  the  dav  I  wish  meself  back  in  ould  Ireland." 

As  she  talked,  the  children  came  rushing  up  the  stairs,  j)ale- 
faced  and  slender;  and  I  took  my  leavo,  burning  to  sj)eak,  yet 
knowing  it  useless.  Fried  l)(H)t-heel  would  have  bt^n  as  nour- 
ishing and  as  toothsome  as  that  steak,  and  boiled  b<K>t-het4  as 
desirable  as  and  far  less  harmful  a  drink  than  the  tea,  vet  anv 
w:,rd  of  suggestion  would  have  roused  the  ijuick  Irish  tem])er 
*?  Tever-heat. 

"It*s  Norah  can  cook  equal  to  yerself,''  she  once  exclaime<l 
u)  me  with  pride,  as  she  emi)tie<l  a  black  and  smoking  mass 
into  a  dish;  and  these  metlaHls  certainlv  cannot  be  siiid  to  l>e 
diflScult  to  follow. 

The  wives  an<l  mothers  amon<r  the  lower  lalwrinfr  classes 
have  usuallv  in  their  vounirer  <lavs  been  st^rvants,  an<l  still  *' ^ro 
out  to  dav's  work":  but  no  matter  now  numerous  the  familv, 
such  life  for  any  daughter  is  (lesj)ised  and  discourageil  from  the 
b^inning.     Work  in  a  bag-fiictory  or  any  one  of  the  thousand 
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B  empltn-es  profitless  —  industries  uf  a  great  citj  is 
fht,  and  hardships  cheerfully  endured  which  if  en- 
fi.ir(.-«<l  by  a  mistress  would  lead  to  riot.  To  be  a  shop-^ri 
seems  the  highest  ambition.  To  liave  dress  and  hair  aod  ex- 
jn-ession  a  frowsy  and  pitiful  copy  of  the  latest  Fifth  Avenue 
ridiculousness;  to  flirt  with  shop-hoys  as  feeble-minded  and 
brainless  as  themselves ;  and  to  marry  as  quickly  as  possible,  are 
e  aims  of  alL  Then  come  more  wretched,  thriftless,  ill-man- 
iij^eii  hoiiic^  and  their  natural  ivsults  in  drunken  husbands  and 
vicii'us  children  ;  and  so  tJie  rounil  yoes  on,  the  tircle  widening 
year  by  year  till  its  circumference  touches  every  class  in  soci- 
ety, and  would  make  our  great  cities  almost  what  sober  coun- 
try-folk believe  them,  —  "seas  of  iniquity," 

Philanthropists  may  urge  what  reforms  they  will,  —  less 
crowding,  purer  air,  better  sanitary  regulations ;  but  this  ques- 
tion of  food  underlies  all.  A  food  easily  procured,  sufficiently 
palatable  to  ensure  no  dissatisfaction  and  demanding  no  inge- 
nuity of  preparation,  would  seem  the  ideal  diet  of  the  poor,  if 
they  could  be  made  to  adopt  it. 

"Beans!"  said  one  indignant  soul.  "What  time  have  I  to 
think  of  beans,  or  what  money  to  buy  coal  to  cook  'em  J  What 
you'd  want  if  you  sat  over  a  machine  fourteen  hours  a  day 
would  he  tea  like  lye  to  put  a  backbone  in  you.  That's  why 
we  have  tea  always  in  the  pot,  and  it  don't  make  much  odds 
what's  with  it.  A  slice  of  bread  is  about  all.  Once  in  a  while 
you  get  ragin',  tearin'  hungry.  Seems  as  if  you'd  swallow  a 
tea[K)t  or  anything  handy  to  fill  up  like,  hut  tliat  ain't  often  — 
lucky  for  us!" 

A  firade  beyond  tliem  is  hardly  in  bettor  condition,  and 
straight  through  the  long  list  of  those  who  use  the  needle  it  is 
much  the  same  story, 

"When  you've  sat  all  day  at  the  machine,  you  don't  want 
much."  said  one.^a  little  Englishwotnan,  whose  husbiind.  after 
a  year  or  two  of  wife-beating  and  the  other  indulgences  of  a 
free-bom  Englishman  inclinc«l  t«  a  tlrop  too  much,  had.  fortu- 
nately for  her,  l>een  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl,  ■■  Tea  do  'arten 
you  up  a  hit  an'  make  you  5tt«r  to  go  on,  an'  that's  what  we 
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miM  'ftTe  if  we're  to  work  fourteen  hours  steady.  A  bit  of 
iHQid  with  it,  an'  you  can  do  very  well,  though  it's  'ard  on  the 
duldrea." 

This  is  the  lowest  depth.    Above  it  as  to  intelligence  let  us 
take  a  mother  and  daughter,  the.  latter  a  stitcher  of  corset- 
covers  and  fine  night-dresses,  and  the  mother  incapacitated  by 
rfaeomatism  from  much  more  than  basting  and  finishing.    Both 
had  known  ^^  better  days," — that  saddest  of  formulas ;  and  when 
these  saddenly  ended  there  came  a  period  of  bewildered  help- 
lessness in  which  the  widow  felt  that  respectability  like  hers 
must  know  no  compromise,  and  that  any  step  that  would 
involve  her  being  ^^ talked  about"  was  a  step  toward  destruc- 
tion.   She  must  live  on  a  decent  street,  in  a  house  where  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  have  her  relations  come,  and  she  did 
till  earnings  had  lessened  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  eighty- 
five  cents  a  day,  on  which  the  two  must  live.     Far  over 
toward  the  North  River,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  great  tenement- 
house  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  better  class  of  Irish,  she  took 
two  rooms, — one  a  mere  closet  where  the  bed  could  stand, — 
bestowed  in  them  such  furniture  as  remained,  and  at  fifty, 
with  no  clew  left  that  any  friend  could  trace,  began  the  fight 
for  bread.    The  mother  watched  every  penny  of  the  poor 
Uttle  earnings  and  extracted  all  the  comfort  that  lay  in  their 
compass.     She  had  kept  an  account  of  their  weekly  expenses 
and  allowed  me  to  run  over  the  items. 

"I  have  to  see  where  the  money  goes  to,"  she  said  apolo- 
getically; ^'else  I  should  get  clean  distracted  thinking  that  I 
might  have  saved  a  penny  here  or  a  penny  there.  Now,  here 
is  last  month.  Twenty-seven  working  days,  and  that  makes 
$22.95.  Out  of  that  had  to  come  $10  for  rent.  We  lay  that 
aside  every  week  and  never  touch  it  whatever  happens,  be- 
cause that  is  to  keep  us  from  being  put  out  on  the  street. 
Now  you  see  there  is  $12.95  left  for  provisions  and  coal  and 
light  and  clothes.  IIow  do  you  suppose  we  do  it, — for  it  isn't 
much  for  two  i)eople,  now,  is  it  i  We've  a  little  oil  stove  that 
saves  coal,  for  I  boil  the  kettle  on  it  and  cook  bits  of  things,  — 
•oap  for  one,  for  we  found  soup  was  very  nourishing  and 
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cJ  1  meat.    We  only  have  a  bit  of  meat  once  it  week 

or  so,  a       I  used  to  miss  it,  but  now  I  don't  mind.     This 
is  the  list  just  as  I  put  it  down. 


ToiunUiea, 


Tea.          ... 

.15 

BnnA.     . 

Cliims.     . 

Forward,        . 

.        .    ♦1.89 

Brought  up, 


Oil,. 


.IS 


Newspaper .01 

Clams 10 

Potatoes,  ....         .00 

Cabbage,         ....        .00 

Bread .07 

Flour 15 

Itolls. 08 

Total.    ....     $1.90 

"This  week  was  an  expensive  one, — a  little  more  so  than 
usual,  because  I  bought  a  whole  pound  of  butter  at  once,  but 
then  it  will  last  well  into  next  week.  Sharpening  the  scissors, 
too,  took  five  cents,  but  then  we  made  that  up  in  not  having 
to  get  kindling,  for  a  neighbor's  boy  brought  us  some  nice  bits 
from  the  building  down  the  street.  I  try  to  save  on  the  food, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  get  it  less  than  twelve  cents  a  day  apiece, 
do  what  I  will.  So  that  is  $7.44  a  month,  and  that  leaves 
$5.51,  and  out  of  that  come  car-fares  when  Emmy  has  to  go 
down  town.  Last  month  it  took  sixty  cents  a  week  for  them, 
and  then  Emmy  had  to  have  shoes,  $1.50.  So  you  see  there 
wasn't  much  margin.  I  might  leave  out  the  paper,  but  we  do 
want  to  see  one  once  in  a  while.  Last  month  Emmy  got  two 
remnants  for  $1. SO,  and  I  made  her  a  dress  that  looked  very 
well,  but  both  of  us  underneath  are  nothing  but  jKitchwork. 
Tlien  we  have  to  have  soap  and  all  that  for  the  washing,  and 
coal.  Coal  is  the  worst  thing,  for  it  costs  twelve  cents  a 
scuttle,  and  I'm  always  trying  to  get  ahead  enough  to  buy  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  at  once,  but  can't.  There's  a  place  here  to 
keep  it,  but  none  of  us  in  the  house  ever  earn  enough  to  put 
anything  in  it.  We  earn  little  enough;  but  wages  are  going 
lower  and  lower,  seems  to  me,  and  where  they  will  stop  the 
Lord  only  knows." 

This  is  untrained  labor,  and  thus  more  helpless  than  those 
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who  ha,ve  been  taught  a  regular  tratle.     But  it  represents 
large  portion  of  New  York's  working  women. 

When  the  great 
Bridge  —  always  written 
with  a  capital  letter  ti) 
Bignifv  how  far  it  is  be- 
yond and  above  all  otliei' 
bridges  yet  produced  — 
Was  outlmetl,  in  the  finai 
plan  nhich  doomtdeMn 
building  on  the  site  t  f  its 
grt  it  picj-s  to  deatrmtion 
Do\er  street    vt  tfie     t  ] 


THE   OREtT   n 


neareiit  Franklin  Square  found  itself  almost  "iped  out.  Such 
houses  as  remained  wito  left  in  shadow,  and  most  of  all  those 
nearest  the  towcrin<j  (lirrs. 

Tnder  the  great  Itridjrif  stanils  a  tenement-house  so  shad- 
owed  bv  the  vast  structure   that,  SJive  at   mid-day,  natural 
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tenetrates   it.     Sunshine   lias   no  place  in  these 

no  enforced  laws  have  made  decent,  and  where 

ia!  individual  effort  has  small  jx)\ver  against  the  un- 

i]<;  filtli  ruling  in  ttingible  and  intangible  forms,  sink 

a  ver  and  closet  uniting  in  a  caramon  and  all-pervading 

at«nch.      The   chance   nsitor  has   sometimes   to   rush   to   the 

DUtur  air,  deathly  sick  and  faint  at  even  a  breath  of  this  noisome- 

neas.     The  most  determined  one  seems  inclined  to  bum  every 

rment  worn  during  such  quest.     The  house  had  been  dark 

before,  but  little  by  little,  as  tlie  blocks  of  granite  were  put 

into  place  and  the  great  ])ier  greiv,  the  sunshine  vanished,  and 

seeing  at  all  save  by  gaslight  was  well-nigh  impossible.     Only 

at  mid-day  could  the  sun's  rays  find  entrance  at  any  point, 

and  it  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  as  the  forlorn  women 

who  do  washing  for  the  offices  in  the  business  streets  close  at 

hand  strung  their  lines  of  towels  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  sua 

woidd  dry  and  air  sweeten  them. 

"  There's  a  good  time  for  us  at  last,"  said  one  of  the  tenants 
when  this  had  gone  on  for  months.  "We've  light  enough  now, 
thank  God,  an'  one  that'll  stay,  I'm  thinkin'." 

It  has  stayed.  All  night  long  the  glare  of  street  and  Bridge 
electric  lights,  cold  and  blinding,  is  on  every  foot  of  the  space 
below,  and  their  rays  are  the  substitute  for  sunshine,  shut  out 
once  for  all  from  these  dismal  rooms  till  the  pier  falls,  as  tlie 
inhabitants  pray  sometimes  that  it  may,  \vith  small  thought 
that  their  o^vn  destruction  would  be  equally  certain.  In  this 
tenement-house  the  day's  work  has  ceased  to  be  the  daij»  work, 
for,  honest  or  thieving,  all  alike  do  their  allotted  work  by  night 
and  sleep  by  day.  The  women  who  cannot  afford  the  gas  or 
oil  that  must  bum  if  they  work  in  the  daytime  sleep  while  day 
lasts;  and  when  night  comes,  and  the  searching  rays  of  the 
electric  light  penetrates  every  corner  of  their  shadowy  i<M>ms. 
turn  to  the  toil  by  which  their  bread  is  won,  Ileavy-t'ved 
women  toil  at  the  washboard  or  run  the  sewing-machine,  ami 
when  sunrise  has  come  and  the  East  River  and  the  beautiful 
harbor  are  aflame  with  color,  the  light  for  these  dwellings  is 
extinguished  and  their  night  begins. 
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^I  used  to  look  at  the  big  stones  of  the  pier  swinging  into 
place,"  said  one  of  the  workers  on  the  top  floor, — a  trousers 
stitcher  and  finisher;  "but  I  never  thought  what  they  would 
do  in  the  end.  It  got  a  little  darker  and  a  little  darker,  and  at 
lagt  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  see.  So  we  were  all  glad 
enough  to  have  the  electric  light  shine  into  our  rooms,  though 
it's  blinding  and  sort  of  hard,  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  sun 
once  in  a  while.  But  I  go  out  for  that,  and  it's  better  than 
nothing." 

In  one  of  these  rooms  —  clean,  if  cleanliness  were  possible 
where  walls  and  ceiling  and  every  plank  and  beam  reek  with 
the  foulness  from  sewer  and  closet  —  three  women  were  at 
work  on  overalls.     Two  machines  were  placed  directly  under 
the  windows,  to  obtain  every  ray  of  light.     A  small  stove ;  the 
inevitable  teapot  steaming  at  the  back ;  a  table  with  cu{)s  and 
saucers  and  a  loaf  of  bread  still  imcut ;  and  a  small  dresser  in 
one  comer,  in  which  a  few  dishes  were  ranged,  completed  the 
furniture.     A  sickly  geranium  grew  in  an  old  tomato^an,  but 
save  for  this  no  attempt  of  adornment  of  any  sort  had  been 
made.    In  this  respect  it  differed  from  other  rooms  in  the  same 
rookery,  in  some  of  which  cheap  colored  prints  were  pinned  up. 
and  in  one  room  one  side  had  been  decorated  with  all  the  trade- 
marks peeled  from  the  goods  on  which  the  family  worked. 
But  in  the  dismal  room  occupied  by  the  three  overall-makers 
there  was  no  time  for  even  such  attempts  at  bettennent.     The 
machines  ran  on  as  I  talked  with  the  workers,  with  only  a 
momentary  pause  as  interest  deei)ened,  and  one  woman  nodded 
confirmation  to  the  statement  of  another. 

"You  see  we  all  live  tot^^ether  now/'  one  of  the  women  said, 
as  her  fingers  flew  over  the  coarse  button  holes  she  was  mak- 
ing in  the  waistband  and  tlajw  of  some  overalls.  *•  We  each 
had  a  room  to  oui^solvos,  for  all  of  us  is  widows  that  had  child- 
ren to  mir.a.  But  the  fever  t<M)k  them  all  but  one  that's  out 
selling  papers,  and  so  we  put  our  heads  tot^ther  at  last  and  said 
we'd  be  more  sensible  if  wo  (•lul)l)e<l  machines  and  all.  You'd 
think  we'd  move  to  a  Ix^tter  place*,  but  we're  never  ahead 
enough  to  pay  for  moving  even  our  bits  of  things,  and  perhaps 

17 
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lieve  it,  but  ive're  used  to  this  and  bat«  to  change. 

II  a  better  one  and  good  furniture  once,  for  my  Iiosband 

mate  on  a  tug  and  earned  first-rate.    But  he  took  to  drink 

1  sold  everything  bit  by  bit,  and  always  getting  worse  and 

orse,  till  at  last  he  got  hurt  in  a  fight  and  died  next  day  in 

nspital.     I  went  into  a  necktie  place  on  Allen  Street  for  a 

lile.     Mary,  over  there,  was  lllei'e,  too.     Her  husband  was  a 

yer  and  got  good  wages,  bat  he  went  with  drink,  too, 

ao  did  Hannah's.    We  know  all  about  it,  all  of  oa.    This  is 

otieaip  teat.    We  pay  five  dollars  a  month,  and  if  it  was  lighter 

and  we  didn't  have  to  have  such  smells  we  would  do  very  weU. 

Oreralla  are  up  now,  though  why,  the  Lord  only  knows,  or 

why  they  go  up  and  then  go  down.    Bat  we  get  a  dollar  a 

dozen  on  these,  and  I  can  do  ten  a  day  and  have  done  a  dozen 

by  working  fourteen  hours.     It  needs  a  heavy  machine,  and 

ley  do  take  the  backbone  out  of  one." 

The  other  women  nodded.  It  was  plain  that  they  held  the 
une  conviction. 
^  Yon  sleep  like  the  dead  when  you're  through ;  that's  one 
comfort,"  she  went  on.  "It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they  weren't 
always  catting  under  you.  I  learned  my  trade  of  tailoring  reg- 
ularly, as  soon  as  I  found  Tim  wouldn't  be  any  dependence, 
and  was  going  to  send  the  children  to  school  and  keep  things 
decent.  But  then  came  the  German  women  offering  to  do  worit 
at  half  the  rate,  and  then  the  Italians,  and  the  Polish  Jews  that 
don't  mind  living  like  pigs,  and  that  ended  it.  With  all  the 
cuts  I  don't  see  how  anybody  keeps  soul  and  body  together," 

"  We  don't,"  one  of  the  other  woman  said,  turning  suddenly, 
"  I  got  rid  o'  my  soul  long  ago,  such  as  't  was.  Who's  got 
time  to  think  about  souls,  grinding  away  here  fourteen 
hours  a  day  to  turn  out  contract  goods  3  'Taint  souls  that 
count.  It's  bodies  that  can  be  tlriven,  an'  half  starved  an' 
driven  still,  till  they  drop  in  their  tracks,  I'd  try  the  river,  if 
I  wasn't  driving  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill  for  my  tliree  that  went 
with  the  fever.  Before  that  I  was  driving  to  put  food  into 
their  mouths.  I  never  owed  a  cent  to  no  man.  I've  been 
honest,  an'  paid  as  I  went,  an'  <lone  a  good  turn  when  1  could. 


DBIVKX  TO  DB8PBBA.TIOK 


If  Fd  ohosan  the  other  thing  iiriiile  TA  a  pretty  face  of  my 
own,  Fd  V  had  eaae  and  comfort  an*  a  quick  death.  The  riyer*! 
the  beet  place  Fm  thinking,  for  them  that  wants  easa  Such 
life  as  this  isn't  living." 


"  She  don't  mean  it,"  the  first  speaker  said  apologeticallj. 
"  She  knows  there's  better  times  ahead." 

•  "  Yes,  the  kind  you'll  find  in  the  next  room.  Take  a 
look  in  there,  ma'am,  an'  t)ien  tell  me  what  we're  going  to 
do." 

One  look  into  the  dark  fireless  room  was  enough.  A  pan- 
taloon-maker sat  there,  huddled  in  an  old  shawl,  and  finishing 
the  last  of  a  dozen  which,  when  taken  back,  would  give  her 
numey  for  fire  and  food.     She  ha<I  been  ill  for  three  days. 


1       bed       J  an  old  mattress  on  a  drj'-goods  hox  in  the  o 
and,  save  for  tbe  chair  on  which  she  sat,  and  the  stove,  the 

^'  Even  that,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  miseralde  bed, 
■'  is  more  than  1  had  for  a  good  whUe.  I  pawned  everything 
before  my  btisbaod  died,  except  the  machine.  I  ooaldn't  make 
but  twenty-two  oeate  a  pair  on  the  pants,  an'  as  long  as  he 
could  hold  up  he  did  the  presaing.  With  him  to  help  a  little  I 
mnde  three  pair  a  day.  That  seems  little,  but  there  was  so 
many  pieces  to  each  pair, — side  an*  watch  an'  pistol  pockets, 
bnokle-straj^  waistband,  an'  bottom  facings  and  lap ;  six  but- 
tonholes an'  nine  battons.  "We  lived — I  don't  know  just  how 
we  lived.  He  was  goii^  ifL  consomption  an'  very  set  abont  it. 
'  Fll  have  no  medicine  an'  no  doctor  to  make  me  hang  an' 
drag  along,'  he  saya  '  Fve  got  to  go,  an'  I  know  it,  an'  I'll  do 
it  as  fast  as  I  can.'  He  was  Scotch,  an'  took  his  porridge  to  the 
last,  bnt  I  came  to  loathe  the  sight  of  it.  He  could  live  on  six 
cents  a  day.  I  couldn't.  '  I'm  the  kind  for  yonr  contractors,' 
he'd  say.  'It's  a  glorious  comitry,  an'  the  rich'll  be  richer  yet 
when  there's  more  like  me.'  He  didn't  mind  what  he  said,  an' 
when  a  Bible-reader  put  her  head  in  one  day,  — '  Come  in,'  he 
says.  *  My  wife's  working  for  a  Christian  contractor  at  sixty- 
six  cents  a -day,  an'  I'm  what's  left  of  another  Christian's  deal- 
ings with  me,  keeping  me  as  a  packer  in  a  damp  basement  and 
no  fire.  Come  in,  an'  let's  see  what  y&ur  Christianity  has  to 
say  about,  it.'  He  scared  her,  his  eyes  was  so  shiny,  an'  he 
most  gone  then.  But  there's  many  a  one  that  doesn't  go  over 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  what  she'U  eat.  God  help  them  that's 
starving  us  all  by  bits,  if  there  is  a  Glod ;  but  I'm  doubtin'  it, 
else  why  don't  things  get  better,  an'  not  always  worse  an' 
worse." 

Outside  of  the  antay  of  needlewomen  come  the  washers 
and  ironers,  who  laundry  shirts  and  underwear,  whose  work  is 
of  the  most  exhausting  order,  who  "  lean  hard  "  on  the  iron, 
and  in  time  become  the  victims  of  diseases  resulting  from  ten 
hours  a  day  of  this  "  leaning  hard,"  and  who  complain  bitterly 
that  prisons  and  reformatories  underbid  them  and  ke^  wages 
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down.  !t  is  quite  tme.  Convict  labor,  here  Bs  elflewhere,  is 
the  foe  of  the  earnest  worker,  and  complicateB  a  problem  al- 
ready suHiciently  complicated.  There  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing army  of  scrub  women  who  clean  the  floors  of  offices  and 


public  buildings  at  night  for  a  pittance,  whose  life  is  of  the 
hardest. 

However  conditions  mi^ht  differ,  the  final  word  was  always 
the  same,  and  it  stands  as  the  summary  uf  the  life  that  is  lived 
from  day  to  day  by  these  workers. —  '"Xever  better;  always 
worse  and  worse."  The  shadow  of  the  great  pier  seems  the 
natural  home  of  these  soals  who  have  forgotten  sunshine  a'^d 
lout  ho|»e  and  faith  in  anrthing  l)etter  to  come.  It  lingers 
here  and  there.     It  looked  from  the  jteadv  eye*  of  arme  of 
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liK.^^  vv  orkji;!-^  ^viK>  smiloU  ;)b  wan  smile  at  the  memory  of  old 
i»;i^Iiiuc62K  It  liugttiu  ill  many  a  patient  face  bending  over 
\vv\u;\   s«.a:uoi^:uul  waiuti^  for  a  better  day  to  come.    Will  it 

I  uuu  -.a  liua  fn>iu  theae  women,  whose  eyes  still  follow  me, 
tUii-U  v\  iiU  luuto  ^ue^iinis  of  what  can  be  done.  Of  all  ages 
;uul  lUiUuiUiUid  ciX'tnts ;  of  all  degrees  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
iIkv  ;ukI  siiupidiw  ;  hampered  by  every  condition  of  birth  and 
truiuii^ ;  powerless  to  rise  beyond  them  till  obstacles  are  re- 
uu»\v\U  the  grwit  city  holds  them  all :  "  the  great,  foul  city, 
laliUi^,  givwling,  smoking,  stinking,  —  a  ghastly  heap  of  fer- 
iuo«.m^  brk^kwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore." 

Wo  juick  the  poor  away  in  tenements  crowded  and  foul  be- 
y\uul  anything  known  even  to  London,  whose  "Bitter  Cry" 
huil  Ic^  reason  than  ours ;  and  we  have  taken  excellent  care 
tliat  uu  foot  of  ground  shall  remain  that  might  mean  breath- 
iug^s^iaee,  or  free  sport  of  child,  or  any  green  growing  thing. 
Uni2id  pushes  its  way  here  and  there,  but  for  this  army  of 
weary  workers  it  is  only  something  that  at  last  they  may  lie 
under,  never  upon.  There  is  no  pause  in  the  march,  where,  as 
one  and  another  drops  out,  the  gap  fills  instantly ;  every 
alley  and  by-way  holding  unending  substitutes.  It  is  not 
labor  that  profiteth,  for  body  and  soul  are  alike  starved.  It  is 
labor  in  its  basest,  most  degrading  form ;  labor  that  is  a  curse 
and  never  a  blessing,  as  true  work  may  be  and  is.  It  blinds 
the  eyes.  It  steals  away  joy.  It  blunts  all  |)ower  whether  of 
ho|)e  or  faith.  It  wrecks  the  body  and  it  starves  the  soul.  It 
is  waste  and  only  waste ;  nor  can  it,  below  ground  or  above, 
hold  fructifying  power  for  any  human  soul. 

It  is  as  student,  not  as  professional  philanthropist,  that  I 
write ;  and  the  years  that  have  brought  experience  have  also 
brought  a  conviction,  sharpened  by  every  fresh  series  of  facts, 
that  no  words,  no  matter  what  fire  of  fervor  may  lie  behind, 
can  make  plain  the  sorrow  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

HOSPITAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK  — A  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
WARDS  OP  OLD  BELLEVUE  —  AFPECTINQ  SCENES  — THE 
MORGUE  AND  ITS  SILENT  OCCUPANTS. 

Wealth  and  Misery  Side  by  Side  —Training  Schools  for  Nurses— A  "  Hurry  " 
Call — The  Ambulance  Service  — Prejudice  against  Hospitals  —  A  Place 
where  the  Doctors  Cut  up  Folks  Alive  — Taken  to  the  Dead-House  — 
"Soon  they  will  be  Cuttin'  him  up "  — Etherizing  a  Patient— A  Painless 
and  Bloodless  Operation  —  A  Patient  Little  Sufferer — Ministering  Angels 
— Cutting  off  a  Leg  in  Fifteen  Seconds — A  Swift  Amputation — Miracu- 
lous Skill— Thanking  the  Doctor  for  Hastening  the  End —  "  Those  Last 
Precious,  Painless  Hours  **—  A  Child's  Idea  of  Heaven  — '*  Who  Will  Mind 
the  Baby  "  —  Flowers  in  Heaven  —  The  Morgue — Its  Silent  Occupants — 
The  Prisoners*  Cage — Weeping  Friends — Searching  for  her  Son — An 
Affecting  Meeting  —  She  Knew  her  Own  —  '*  Charlie,  Mother  is  Here" — 
"  Too  Late,  Too  Late  "  —  A  Pathetic  Scene. 

THE  wayfarer  on  Fifth  Avenue  passing  through  miles  of 
stately  homes,  fashionable  churches,  great  club  houses, 
and  all  that  exhibits  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  wealth  for 
personal  enjoyment,  comes  suddenly  upon  a  spot  which  in  an 
instant  recalls  the  fact  that,  under  all  this  pomp  of  external 
life,  suffering  and  want  still  hold  their  place.  Not  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  avenue  and  its  brilliant  life,  one  passes  through 
the  always  open  gates  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  under  the  shadow 
of  great  trees  whose  friendly  protecting  branches  are  welcome 
and  greeting  for  all  alike.  Flowers  bloom  here  as  brightly  as 
if  pain  had  no  place.  Impertinent  sparrows  swarm  and  chat- 
ter under  the  eaves,  and,  perching  on  A\indow  sills  or  frames, 
look  in  with  curious  eyes  on  the  long  lines  of  cots. 

"Within  are  broiid  corridors,  high  ceilings,  and  great  win- 
dows. A  flood  of  sunshine  is  there  and  the  freshest  of  air 
blows  straight  from  the  seu.  A  cleanliness  that  is  spotless; 
quiet,  purity,  efficient  ministratioii,  form  the  atmosphere  of  this 
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famous  hos]}ita1,  the  nimie  of  wliich  has  become  a  syi  onym  for 
the  tenderest  care  that  strangers  can  give  to  strangers 

Bellevue,  St.  Luke's,  the  New  York  Hosjrital,  and  two  or 
three  others  less  widely  known,  are  the  names  that  generaily 
occur  when  any  question  arises  as  to  the  hospital  system  of 
New  York.  Year  by  year  the  ILst  of  special  and  general,  large 
and  small,  sectarian  and  unsectariim  bospitiils,  has  lengthened, 
till  today  it  numljers  nearly  one  hundi-e^i  and  fifty.  Methods 
vary  but  little,  and  each  is  eager  to  include  tlie  latest  and  best 
in  its  management.  Thousands  of  medical  students  not  only 
frcnn  all  parts  of  America  but  from  the  world  at  large,  come  to 
New  York  hospitals  to  study  the  cases  that  daily  pass  under 
the  surgeons'  hands.  The  medical  colleges  look  apon  them  as 
training-schools,  and  each  of  the  larger  hospitals  has  not  only 
its  clinics  for  medical  students  —  both  men  and  women,  but 
training-schools  for  nurses,  the  numbers  of  whom  are  steadily 
increasing. 

But  it  is  the  life  within  these  walls  that  most  concerns  us, 
and  we  will  seek  it  at  old  Bellevue,  as  the  victims  of  sudden 
accident  often  must.  Every  saunterer  in  city  streets  knows 
the  sudden  thrill  of  excitement  and  wonder  as  the  gong  of  the 
fire-engine  sounds,  and  the  magnificent  horses  rush  by,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  their  haste  to  be  on  the  needed  s]x>t.  There 
is  another  gong  no  less  startling  and  imperative ;  that  of  the 
ambulance,  dead  black  as  to  color,  swift  and  furious  as  to  prog- 
ress. Its  arrival  at  Bellevue  is  of  hourly  occurrence  and  ex- 
cites no  comment  from  officials  or  attendants.  Victims  of 
accidents  of  all  kinds  and  patients  of  all  degrees  are  constantly 
arriving  at  its  doors.  The  call  for  an  ambulance  is  generally 
sent  to  the  hospital  through  the  telephone,  and  is  at  once  trans- 
mitted by  signal  bells  to  tlie  surgeon's  office  and  the  stables. 
Two  bells  is  the  signal  for  an  ordinary  call,  five  if  haste  is 
necessary,  and  twelve  for  a  summons  to  a  fire,  where  falling 
walls  and  lurid  flame  so  often  do  their  deadly  work.  Tlie 
resj>onse  is  a  quick  one  in  any  cjise,  but  for  the  "  hurry  "  call 
the  s|>eed  is  so  mad  tliat  it  is  ditficult  to  keep  one's  place  in  the 
ambulance  at  all.     A  surgeon  is  always  on  duty  to  answer 
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oalky  and  the  one  who  is  detailed  for  an  ambulance  trip  may 
respond  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  half-dressed,  finishing 
his  toilet  as  he  is  whirled  along  toward  his  destination.  If  the 
streets  are  not  too  crowded,  any  horse  in  the  stables  will  make 
his  mile  in  f  onr  minutes,  and  he  bends  to  his  work  with  as  ap- 
parent understanding  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  mis- 
sion as  that  shown  by  the  fire^lepartment  horses. 

The  ambulance  itself  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion. The  bed  in  the  bottom  is  of  the  softest,  and  on  strcmg 
deep  springs.  The  vehicle  is  sombre  as  a  hearse,  everything 
from  pillows  to  bed,  stretcher  and  curtains,  being  dead  blaolL 
About  the  sides  within,  splints  are  arranged,  each  with  its  lint 
bandage  coiled  about  it  ready  for  use.  The  stretcher  is  fastened 
securely,  its  iron  rods  strong  enough  to  support  the  heaviest 
weight.  Blankets,  lint,  bandages,  belts  for  strapping  down 
violent  patients,  everything  that  can  be  needed  for  any  posdble 
emergency  is  there,  while  the  doctor's  satchel  holds  surgical 
instruments  and  stomach-pump.  Bellevue  is  known  as  the 
^'  poor  man's  hospital,"  and  thus  the  majority  of  calls  come  in 
from  the  poorer  districts  and  in  large  proportion  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  swarming  tenements  on  the  East  Side.  Acci- 
dents of  everj'-  nature,  and  the  long  list  of  casualties  caused  by 
drink,  furnish  abundant  material,  though  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ordinary  sicknesses,  many  of  these  cases  being  com- 
plicated by  the  privations  of  poverty. 

Hark!  The  "hurry"  call  has  sounded.  A  bell  in  the 
stable  instantly  arouses  both  driver  and  horse.  The  harness, 
always  suspended  and  ready  to  be  dropped  on  the  horse^s 
back,  is  already  in  place.  The  stable  doors  fly  open,  and  the 
ambulance  is  ready  and  rolls  out  before  the  reverberations  of 
the  five  quick  and  imperative  strokes  of  the  signal  gong  have 
died  away.  The  surgeon,  whom  another  bell  has  summoned, 
is  at  the  big  archway  just  as  the  ambulance  furiously  dashes 
up,  and  he  springs  to  his  seat  in  the  rear.  The  address  is 
given  them,  the  driver  gathers  up  the  reins,  and  with  a  word 
to  the  horse  they  are  off  at  a  mad  pace.  The  ambulance  has 
right  of  way  and  takes  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  gong 
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^  f  and  groans  as  the  wounded  leg  is  moved  and  dressed. 
•  Tary  bandaging  is  done  in  a  moment,  the  patient  is 
<  1  into  the  ambulance,  ifnd  the  crowd,  which  hu 
!'<  )r  every  groan,  disperses  reluctantly. 

tho  hospital  is  a  slower  process.    There  is 
1  lo  make  out  his  slip,  which  must  be  hand- 
le:! lieiit,  and  is  really  a  short  biography  of  the 
irlaulv  provided  for  this  purpose  he  writes  that  this 
V  H'Rourke,  of  500  East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  that 
;i   bricklayer.     Patrick  gives  the  name  of  some  friend 
i:>>  can  be  informed  of  his  condition  if  necessary,  and  states 
liovv  long  he  has  been  in  the  country,  and  how  long  in  the 
city.    Often  when  the  ambulance  pulls  up  at  the  hospital 
entrance  the  slip  is  all  ready,  as  it  is  now. 

The  receiving-room  doors  are  open  as  they  come.  There 
is  a  fixed  routine  that  must  be  conformed  with.  The  exam- 
ing  surgeon  makes  a  hasty  inspection  of  Pat's  injuries  and 
assigns  him  to  one  of  the  surgical  wards.  The  officer  on  duty 
in  the  reception-room  receives  the  surgeon's  slip,  hardly  look« 
ing  at  the  patient,  who  is  at  once  carried  to  the  ward  des- 
ignated on  the  slip.    Orderlies  and  nurses  are  on  duty  there. 

Pat  looks  about  curiously,  though  he  is  in  sharp  pain.  He 
has  the  prejudice  of  all  the  ignorant  against  hospitals,  and  has 
listened  to  tales  of  how  the  doctors  cut  up  folks  alive,  and  eat 
the  choice  dishes  that  ought  by  rights  to  go  to  the  patients. 
He  is  not  certain  as  to  whether  he  likes  the  bath  to  which 
he  is  forced  to  submit, — not  a  full  one,  since  his  broken  leg 
is  in  the  way.  But  the  orderlies  take  him  in  charge  and 
sponge  him  off  in  warm  water,  then  lay  him  in  bed  and 
report  him  as  ready  for  the  surgeon.  It  is  the  house-surgeon 
who  comes,  and  Pat's  leg  is  soon  put  in  permanent  splints. 
Only  three  hours  have  passed  since  he  made  his  sudden  plunge 
from  the  window.  It  seems  to  him  as  manv  vears.  He  sees 
sopper^trays  brought  in,  and  wonders  if  the  fare  is  like  that 
on  the  Island,  where  he  has  once  served  a  month  for  drunken- 
DfiSB.  He  knows  these  are  all  charity  patients,  and  while  he  is 
Ihinking  about  it  his  own  supper  of  tea  and  toast  appears. 


.   HOBPITAL  patient's  DAILY   UFE. 

I  white-capped  nurse  comes  again  shortly  with  some* 
ng  in  a  glass,  and  Pat  takes  the  opiate   witlioat  qOMtton. 
!  ward  grows  quiet,  fSr  night  has  come,      \ow  and  theu 
there  is  a  groan  from   some   cot,  or  the  snore  of  a  sleeping 
patient.    The  nurse  tells  him  the  pain  will  soon  leave  him, 
and  he  looks  at  her  white 
cap    and  admiras  it  and 
her  neat  apron,  and  won- 
ders if  she  and  the  other* 
are    like    the    Sisters    of 
Chantv     antl,  wondering, 
he  falls  asleep  and  knows 
no  more  till  daylight. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond da\  bt  feels  quite  at 
home  and  has  begun  to 
take  an  mterest  in  his 
temperntiiit-oard.  AtfirBt 
this  puzzles  him,  bnt  he 
listens  attentively  as  the 
nur^e  t\pl  iins,  and  he 
looks  at  thi  card  respects 
fulh  After  this  he  studies 
It  foi  hmist-lf  from  day  to 
da\  and  st  s  how  he  is 
gaming  Ihis  and  the 
three  meals  a  day  are  a 
constant  interest,  and  the  flxed  routine  seems  to  make  the 
time  go  faster.  The  men  on  either  side  of  him  tell  their  stories 
and  listen  to  his. 

He  had  meant  to  resent  the  coming  in  of  the  students,  but 
ihey  do  no  harm  and  he  is  rather  interested  in  watching  them 
and  seeing  how  pleased  they  are  \vith  the  way  his  fractured 
bones  are  knitting.  Tliere  are  books  and  papers,  and  as  he 
mends  he  reads  them.  When  he  is  promoted  to  crutches  and 
takes  his  first  unsteady  steps  on  them,  he  is  as  proud  as  is  a 
mother  of  her  baby's  first  attempt,  and  his  neighbors  in  adjoin- 
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ing  oots  seem  to  feel  the  same.  The  man  on  his  right,  whose 
diet  he  envied  because  now  and  then  he  had  a  little  wine,  is 
gone.  His  bed  was  empty  one  morning  when  Pat  waked,  and 
his  left-hand  neighbor  says  low: 

"  I  was  wakin'  a  bit  in  the  night,  an'  Casey  ^Wnt  off  that 
aisy  not  wan  knew  he  was  gone  till  the  night  watch  come 
along.  They've  tuk  him  do^^^l  to  the  dead-house  an'  soon 
they'll  be  cuttin'  him  up." 

Pat  shudders,  but  an  hour  later  hears  the  nurse  telling 
some  inquiring  friend  that  poor  Casey  is  going  to  have  a  fine 
funeral  with  seven  carriages,  all  paid  for  by  his  cousin  in  the 
Bowery.  He  changes  his  mind  and  is  ready  to  swear  that 
everything  in  the  hospital  is  different  from  what  he  has  been 
told.  In  spite  of  his  leg  he  feels  better  than  he  ever  has  in  his 
life.  His  eyes  have  grown  clear;  his  flesh  looks  fresh  and 
wholesome,  though  he  is  pale  from  confinement.  But  he 
hobbles  about  the  ward,  growing  stronger  daily,  and  looking 
now  and  then  at  another  card  that  has  hung  at  the  head  of 
his  cot  ever  since  he  came  in.  On  it  is  written  who  Pat  is  and 
what  he  is  there  for.  When  the  word  "cured"  is  added  he 
will  go  out,  and  he  wonders  just  how  long  will  be  needed.  In 
the  mean  time  he  reads,  plays  checkers  or  cards,  eats  his  three 
meals  with  relish,  and  repeats  his  experience  to  all  who  wiU 
listen.  At  last  comes  a  day  when  the  doctor  has  him  try  his 
leg  in  various  positions,  and  then,  taking  down  the  card, 
writes  on  it  the  magic  word  for  which  he  has  waited.  Pat  is 
cured.  He  goes  downi  to  the  office;  receives  his  discharge, 
and,  a  little  dazed  with  freedom  and  broad  daylight,  makes 
his  way  to  his  old  quarters,  let  us  hope  to  profit  by  his 
experience. 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  surgical  ward,  where  Pat,  while 
lying  on  his  cot  has  seen  every  form  of  injury,  from  a  nose 
split  by  falling  down  stairs,  to  a  fractured  skull  and  a  broken 
neck;  for  during  his  stay  the  ambulance  has  made  many 
another  trip  no  less  hurried  than  that  made  for  him. 

It  is  nearly  night  when  the  clangor  of  the  "hurry"  call 
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the  jagged  ends  of  bone  are  now  sawed  off;  the  blood-vessels 
are  taken  up  and  tied  with  cat-gut,  and  the  flesh  is  brought  to- 
gether over  the  exposed  bones  and  carefully  tied  edge  to  edge, 
so  that  it  will  easily  unite.  At  intervals  the  wound  had  been 
freely  wet  with  antiseptic  solution,  and  it  is  now  powdered 
with  iodoform.  Careful  bandaging  finishes  the  operation,  and 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  it  began  the  child  is  again  in  bed 
and  slowly  returning  to  consciousness.  She  is  drowsy,  but  in 
less  pain  than  when  she  was  put  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Sleep  soon  follows,  and  the  little  patient  does  not  know  till  the 
next  day  that  her  foot  is  gone. 

In  special  or  unusual  cases  demanding  extra  attention  a 
class  of  students  and  nurses  is  often  present  at  a  bedside  con- 
sultation. As  the  experienced  surgeon  lays  down  the  appro- 
priate law  to  the  students  he  is  supplemented  by  the  more 
experienced  head-nurses,  the  younger  ones  Eagerly  drinking  in 
everv  item  mentioned  bv  the  authorities  thev  strive  to  follow. 

Antiseptic  methods  have  revolutionized  mrxlern  hospital 
gurgery.  Twenty-five  yeai*s  ago  a  surgeon  who  succeeded  in 
closing  a  wound  so  that  it  "'  healed  by  the  fii*st  intention,''  as 
their  phrase  has  it,  congratulated  himself  on  a  triumph,  wliich 
might  as  easily  have  been  a  failure.  The  germ  tlieorv  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  and  manv  other  thintrs.  Air  and  water  are  full 
of  these  deadly  germs  that  irritate  and  inflame  a  woun<l  if  en- 
closed in  it,  but  if  this  difficulty  is  conquered  by  the  use  of 
some  harmless  chemical  in  water  which  has  been  carefuUv  dis- 
tilled,  all  danger  ceases.  The  surgeon's  hands,  the  instmments, 
sponges,  ever}i;hing  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  wound  must 
be  kept  wet  with  this  solution.  With  such  precautions  as 
these,  operations  that  a  generation  a<^o  were  considered!  inevi- 
tably fatal  are  performed  \vith  perfect  success,  while  wounds 
that  once  re<juired  six  weeks  for  cure  heal  now  in  two  or  three, 
leavinof  onlv  the  faintest  of  scars.  There  is  no  sur<rical  fever 
as  in  the  past,  and  the  whole  process  has  been  brought  to 
almost  absolute  perfection. 

It  is  to  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  that  much  of 
this  progress  is  due.     We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  hospital  as  a 
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t'liUH)  whefv  youiig  medical  students  experiment  at  will,  often 
w  itit  iMirUu-ouM  disregard  of  patients'  rights  and  feelings.  There 
iii'15  MuiiiuUmcM  such  instances,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  of  the 

'1  ako  the  actual  facts  of  an  appointment  to  such  position. 
'l'lu$  ItiglioMt  prize  Hought  yearly  by  the  graduates  of  the  medi- 
('4il  u>lk;geH  iM  a  hcwpital  appointment.  In  the  class  of  one  of 
ibis  luiUiie  Murgeons  at  Bellevue  were  over  two  hundred  stu- 
d«5iiU.  The  twenty  who  stood  highest  were  the  ones  eligible 
fur  MUi'h  ap|M>iiitnient,  and  out  of  these  twenty  but  four  would 
tH5  chtJMon.  Thus  the  men  who  won  were  the  cream  of  the  two 
huudiHHl,  and  they  accepted  a  task  that  only  a  man  devoted  to 
hilt  profuwuon  would  take.  The  work  is  in  the  highest  degree 
ruMpuiiMible  and  bunlensome,  and  there  is  no  evading  it.  Food 
and  uleep  must  often  be  renounced  to  meet  the  unceasing  de- 
uuiudsof  the  placd.  Its  compensation  is  the  experience — of 
which  more  is  gained  in  a  week  than  a  year  of  private  practice 
would  bring — and  the  ease  of  getting  into  regular  practice 
after  auoh  a  probation. 

It  is  in  the  wards  that  the  students'  work  is  chieflv  done. 
In  the  great  amphitheatre,  operations  are  performed  before  the 
students  by  the  most  famous  surgeons  of  New  York,  who  gladly 
operate  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  their  facility,  as  well  as  for 
hunmnity's  sake.  It  is  thus  perfectly  true  that  the  charity  pa- 
tient at  Bellevue  receives  as  skilled  treatment  and  careful  nurs- 
ing as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  rich  man.  Trained  nurses  watch 
for  every  change,  a  physician  is  within  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
a  visiting  surgeon  is  ready  to  note  every  particular  of  the  case. 
Home  is  best  when  convalescence  begins,  for  there  can  be  more 
freedom  there ;  but  till  then  a  hospital  ward  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  blessings  in  the  security  it  affords 
that  the  wisest  and  best  course  will  be  taken  ^vith  the  patient. 

The  Bellevue  amphitheatre  is  famous.  Xo  operating-room 
in  the  world  has  Avitnessed  so  many  or  so  frequent  triumphs  of 
surgical  skiU.  About  the  bare  and  unattractive  apartment  rises 
a  st4H^p  bank  of  seats  capable  of  holding  between  three  and  four 
hundred.    In  the  arena  stands  the  operating-table  in  a  space 
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ftbout  twelve  feet  wide.  It  is  low  and  lon^,  seven  feet  by  twa 
Kod  has  on  it  a  thin  hard  mattress  covered  with  ruhber.  Xo  one 
who  is  laid  ujwn  it  knows  if  it  l>e  huni  or  soft.  Once  upon  it, 
the  merciful  ether  qnickly  dot's  its  work,  and  the  patient,  whose 
tacn  is  hid  i^n  Uy  the  coiii;,  lies  flat,  with  the  head  tiirnetl  to  one 
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side  that  the  ton<riie  inav  nut  interfere  with  the  iireathinff.  The 
medical  coUe^  prof^'ssoi- in  chiuyf  explains  to  tljo  assemblet! 
students  the  natnrp  of  the  ii|>eniti<in.  and  wurk  lifirins.  It  is  of 
the  swiftest,  A  lej:  has  \}wn  known  to  lie  tak>*n  off  in  fifteen 
seconds.  That  did  not  «'>iii|>lt.ti'  tin-  njifi-alion,  Imt  the  timt- 
between  the  first  touch  of  the  knife  .ind  the  removal  of  the  sev- 
ered Jep  was  less  than  qnarti-r  of  a  minute.  It  was  a  case  oi 
hip  diseaae,  in  which  the  leg  was  taken  oflf  a  little  below  to  avoid 
hemorrhajre.  and  then  the  bone  removed  at  the  joint. 
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Skill  like  this  has  its  own  fascination,  and  the  amphitheatre 
could  tell  many  a  tale  of  operations  that  are  romances.  Enthu- 
siasm, skill  well-nigh  miraculous,  results  as  thoroughly  so,  are 
part  of  the  story  of  any  modern  hospital,  and  surgery  has 
reached  the  point  of  science  where  imcertainty  is  small  indeed. 
The  child  whose  foot  was  taken  off  will  go  home  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  artificial  foot  that  will 
be  provided  her  is  as  like  a  natural  one  as  science  can  make  it, 
which  is  saying  much. 

Comparatively  few  surgical  operations  result  fatally.  There 
are  naturally  some  cases  where  small  chance  exists  for  recovery, 
but  the  chance  is  always  taken.  Occasionally  the  last  hours  of 
an  incurable  are  made  comfortable  by  an  oi)eration  undertaken 
with  no  other  object  than  a  peaceful  end  for  the  patient,  and 
the  life  that  has  known  only  pain  and  anguish  finds  tranquiU 
lity  and  peace  in  dying.  "  I  told  her  I  might  be  able  to  give 
her  two  days  of  comfort  by  an  operation ;  it  might  be  a  shorter 
time ;  and  she  might  die  under  the  knife,"  siiid  a  surgeon  of  a 
patient.  "  On  the  other  hand,  without  an  operation  she  wotdd 
continue  to  suffer  till  she  died.  I  cold  her  husband  the  same ; 
both  consented  to  make  the  trial ;  he,  because  he  could 
not  endure  seeing  her  agonies ;  she,  because  she  could  not  en- 
dure having  him  see  them.  I  performed  the  ojKiration.  She 
lived  just  thirty -six  hours,  in  j)eace.  Afterward  he  thanked 
me,  wth  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  for  those  last  precious, 
painless  hours,  although  they  hastened  the  end.'' 

In  the  medical  ward  the  same  skillful  treatment  and  care- 
ful attendance  is  maintained.  For  each  and  all  are  the  white- 
capi>ed  nui'ses,  the  serious  doctors,  the  throng  of  students,  and 
the  constant  coming  and  going  of  new  cases.  The  twelve  hund- 
red beds  are  always  full.  Every  form  of  malady  or  deform- 
ity that  can  afflict  mankind  is  seen  in  tliese  wai'ds,  in  which  a 
constant  weeding-out  pnx*ess  goi\s  on.  Contat^nous  diseases  are 
sent  to  their  aj)propriate  hospital.  Eaeh  special  disease  has  its 
own  hospital  and  staff  of  s|)ecialists,  and  the  dispensaries  which 
form  part  of  the  hospital  system  take  pains  to  send  patients 
needing  hospital  treatment  to  the  proper  one.     The  diug  de- 
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partment  at  Bellevae  annually  dispenses  for  ose  in  this  hospi- 
tal alone  aboat  135,000  yards  of  sargical  gauze,  600  pooadB  f)f 
lint,  3,500  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton,  50  bales  of  oakom,  and 
vast  quantities  of  drags,  incloding  nearly  1,000  pounds  of 
ether.  In  the  cellar  about  75,000  botUee  are  washed  annually. 
Though  many  are  free,  it  is  the  endeavor  to  makd  patients 
pay  where  possible,  though  at  Bellevue  the  highest  charge  is 


only  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  In  the  New  Tork  Hos- 
pital ))nees  range  from  seven  to  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  in 
the  private  rooms  one  may  receive  a  care  impossible  in  any  pri- 
.'ate  house  even  with  a  trained  nnrse.  But  the  prejudice 
agninst  hospitals  as  a  whole  runs  through  all  ranks,  and 
naturally  enougli.  The  freedom  of  home;  the  desire  that 
those  who  are  best  loved  may  be  near  one,  and  the  fear  of 
dying  alone,  save  for  hired  attendance,  will  always  deter  the 
great  majority  from  accepting  the  hospital  as  the  best  place  tor 
quick  and  effectual  treatment  of  disease. 

For  the  mass  who  have  no  choice  or  who  are  incapable  ct 
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paying  for  attendance  at  home,  the  growth  of  special  hospitals 
is  often  a  boon  beyond  words. 

The  specialty  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  its  surgical 
cases,  and  like  most  others  it  objects  strongly  to  chronic  ones. 
This  at  times  bears  heavily  upon  applicants.  A  perfectly 
respectable  man  who  has  spent  all  his  money  and  is  suffering 
from  some  chronic  trouble  that  has  disabled  him,  may  make 
the  rounds  of  the  hospitals,  growing  more  and  more  despairing 
with  every  refusal.  St.  Luke's  most  often  opens  its  doors  to 
such.  But  only  five  hospitals  out  of  the  long  list  are  bound 
by  their  charter  to  take  every  patient  that  applies  for  admis- 
sion. Nearly  all  will  take  what  are  called  "emergency" 
cases,  but  a  chronic  invalid  fills  the  room  sorely  needed  for 
cases  that  demand  immediate  attention.  The  usual  length  of 
time  for  the  ordinary  patient  is  from  a  week  to  seventeen 
days,  and  there  is  constant  pressure  for  room.  No  hospital 
likes  to  increase  its  death  rate,  and  there  is  ^ways  a  little 
feeling  on  this  point.  Bellevue  sometimes  makes  complaint 
that  if  the  other  hospitals  receive  cases  likely  to  die  on  their 
hands,  they  transfer  them  at  once  to  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a 
large  fire  where  several  were  burned  so  severely  that  death 
was  inevitable. 

There  is  an  explanation  for  this  and  a  perfectly  reasonable 
one.  In  the  New  York  Hospital  for  example,  with  its  large 
proix)rtion  of  serious  cases  of  surgical  o|)erations,  the  recovery 
depends  almost  entirely  on  perfect  rest  and  quiet.  Even  one 
severely  burned  patient,  delirious  and  noisy  as  all  such  are 
likely  to  be,  would  keep  the  entire  wanl  in  an  uproar,  this 
meaning  certain  death  for  many  other  patients.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  individual  must  sometimes  suffer  for  the  general 
good,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  As  a  rule  the  stranger  or  citi- 
zen alike,  who  needs  help,  finds  it,  and  the  long  roll  of  hospi- 
tals and  disi)ensaries  means  a  beneficence  that  it  is  hanlly 
possible  to  overestimate. 

There  is  one  hospital,  whose  roof  affords  a  strange  and 
piteous  sight.  It  is  the  ()rtho|)edic  Hospital  on  I^xington 
Avenue,  and  the  roof  is  the  playground  for  its  convalescents. 
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Herr  are  dcfonned  little  ones,  some  with  feet  bent  double, 
some  witli  bodies  set  laterally  from  hips,  twisted,  bent,  held 
up  by  iron  belts  and  trusses  and  all  devices  of  modem 
surgery ;  and  here  on  tbe  roof,  far  remote  from  the  din  of 
streets,  they  play  as  if  sickness  were  not  and  pain  had  been 
forgotten.  Wonderful  cares  go  out  from  here,  and  if  there 
are  not  always  cures,  there  is  always  relief. 


An  Lour  s|>ent  in  the  children's  ward  of  any  great  hospital 
convinces  one  that  for  the  majority,  home  could  offer  nothing 
so  )>erfect  in  care  and  often  nothing  so  wise  and  tender.  The 
lirst  entrance  into  such  a  ward  fills  one  with  pity  and  sym- 
lutliy  tliat  is  often  heartbreaking.  They  are  so  patient,  these 
suffering  little  ones,  who  obey  im|iHcitly,  and  bear  their  pain 
s<)  njutely  that  even  the  experienced  doctors  and  nurses  are 
ijflcn  moved  to  teats  of  wonder  and  pity.  They  are  easily 
entertainetl.  A  scrai>-book  of  bright  pictures,  a  doll  that  can 
be  hugged  close,  a  toy  <v  flower,  are  dear  delights.    Many 
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visitors  come  and  go,  and  seldom  come  empty-handed.  Often 
the  child  finds  special  friends  and  is  adopted  or  otherwise 
cared  for ;  and  often,  in  the  quiet  and  healing  of  long  weeks 
of  cleanliness,  good  food,  and  all  that  had  been  lacking  in  a 
life  of  poverty  before,  real  health  begins,  and  the  child  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  new  life. 

A  children's  ward  is  a  world  in  itself,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants are  "little  people,"  w4th  different  language,  manners, 
feelings,  and  thoughts  to  men  and  women.  Children  are  much 
more  difficult  to  nurse  than  adults.  Their  language  is  often 
quite  inadequate  to  express  what  they  feel,  and  in  their  sor- 
rows and  wants  they  are  more  or  less  dumb.  A  nurse  must 
read  the  "unwritten  speech"  of  their  eyes,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  watch  their  tears,  smiles,  gestures,  and  expressions,  to  di- 
vine what  they  mean.  A  celebrated  French  physician,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Hospital  for  Waifs  and  Strays  in  Paris,  de- 
clared that  he  was  able  to  diagnose  children's  diseases  from  the 
lines  and  furrows  on  their  faces.  A  skillful  nurse  will  learn 
almost  as  much  from  their  cries. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  eves  of  the  little  sufferers 
brighten  when  the  nurses  speak  to  them  in  their  low  and  gentle 
voices.  When  they  have  got  over  the  worst  of  their  troubles, 
and  find  themselves  in  pleasant  rooms,  made  still  more  chec^rful 
by  pictures,  illuminated  texts,  and  flowers;  in  common  posses- 
sion of  picture-books,  dolls,  Xoah's-arks,  rocking-lioi*ses,  and 
live  kittens,  and  sole  proprietors  of  other  toys,  with  little 
shelves  to  range  them  on  ;  well  fed  and  cleanly  cla<l,  and  waiteil 
on  by  those  kindly  ministering  angels,  the  little  patients  must 
almost  fancv  themselves  in  heaven. 

As  strength  comes  back  to  them,  they  indulge  in  plenty  of 
fun.  They  *'play  at  doctors,'"  gravely  l<M)king  at  one  another's 
tongues  and  feeling  erne  another's  pulses;  they  cuddle  Un  1 
dress  up  their  kittens  like  babies,  and  put  their  <lc)lls'  hair  int  > 
curl-papers.  When  convalescence  permits  a  little  inon*  latitude 
in  diet,  they  are  often  as  hard  to  please  as  paticMits  of  t)lder 
years.  One  little  mite,  when  asked  to  onlcr  her  dinner, 
demanded  "  beefsteak  and  onions,''  and  another  **  sassenges !  '* 
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In  the  ordinary  wards  there  is  a  medley  of  coses.  Of  those 
seen  in  a  recent  vwt  to  a  children's  ward,  aome  were  on 
the  floor  playing,  while  others  wntcliffll  thera  from  the  spot- 
lessly white  little  beds.  One  small  boy,  who  had  been  beaten 
almost  to  a  jelly  by  a  dmnken  father,  howled  at  the  top  of  his 
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lungs  while  liis  wounds  were  being  dresseil,  and  when  all  was 
over  i>rocoe<ie<l  to  torment  every  other  child  in  the  ward. 
There  is  always  one  nuisance  of  this  description,  and  it  compli- 
cates tilt*  nurse's  work  immensely.  lie  was  sent  back  to  bed 
finally,  and  lay  there  kicking;  off  the  coverlet  or  winding  it 
alniut  him  till  rjuietod  by  a  fresh  scrap-lHiok.    Next  to  him  was 
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under  the  window.  "That's  father,"  the  child  said;  "he 
comes  home  tipsy  every  night."  The  nurse  looked  at  the 
little  face,  and  thought  it  was  terrible  that  the  child  should  die 
having  known  nothing  of  this  world  but  its  sin.  She  spoke 
of  Grod  and  of  heaven,  but  the  child  could  not  understand. 
Taking  some  violets  from  a  cup  on  the  table,  the  nurse  said, 
*'  Look  at  these ;  the  flowers  in  heaven  are  more  beautiful  than 
violets."     "  Oh,  then  may  I  pick  them  ? "  said  the  child. 

In  spite  of  the  loving  care  lavished  on  the  little  sufferer*, 
and  the  flower-like  way  in  which  those  who  are  getting  over 
their  sufferings  open  to  the  sunshine,  sadness  must  be  the 
dominant  outcome  of  a  walk  through  the  children's  ward,-- 
all  the  more  so  if  the  visitor  has  healthy,  rollicking  children  cf 
his  own  waiting  to  welcome  him  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  lawn  at  Bellevue,  close  by  the  river  and 
partly  extending  over  the  water,  is  a  long,  low  building.  It 
is  the  Morgue,  where  lie — often  to  the  number  of  thirty  cr 
forty — the  unclaimed  and  unknown  dead  in  rough  pine  box^e 
of  the  very  cheapest  description.  At  the  head  of  each  coffin 
is  tacked  a  card  gi\ing  all  the  information  that  is  known  erf 
each  case.  Of  those  who  die  in  hospital  it  is  generally  possible 
to  give  the  name,  age,  native  place,  and  date  of  death,  and 
these  items  are  carefullv  noted  on  the  card.  It  is  also  stated 
whether  the  person  died  friendless  or  the  body  is  waiting  for 
friends.  But  the  majority  of  the  silent  occupants  of  the 
Morgue  are  unknown.  They  wait  in  vain  for  friends  to 
identify  them,  and  find  rest  at  last  in  nameless  graves  in  the 
Potter's  Field. 

There  is  one  jx^rtion  of  Bellevue  seldom  seen  by  the  public, 
ami  holdinor  almost  as  much  trafjedv  as  the  Mor^jue  not  far  be- 
yond.  It  is  the  Prisoners'  Ward,  where  are  cells  for  sick  pris- 
oners of  every  order.  Slight  ailments  are  treated  by  police 
surgeons  in  the  various  jails  of  the  city  where  prisoners  happen 
to  Ix?  lo<lge<l.  The  nunieroas  police  station-houses  also  have 
cells  where  an  army  of  prisonei's  is  confine<l  every  night;  btt 
the  Tombs  is  the  great  receiving  center,  over  fifty  thousand 
prisoners  piissing  through  it  annually. 
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Natnrally,  then,  there  are  many  patients,  u)d  all  critical 
cases  are  removed  to  BelleTue.  Often,  too,  in  attempted  mur- 
der, where  the  mnrderer  seeks  suicide  as  his  only  way  out,  both 
murderer  and  victim  may  be  taken  here.  Men,  women,  and 
even  children,  who  stab  and  throttle  even  more  than  the  news- 
pajiers  record,  lie  under  guard,  knowing  that  when  recovers 
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comes  the  law  and  its  course  awaits  thein.  Here  come  wpp]>ing 
friends,  sadder  even  than  those  who  s«?k  the  Xlorgiio,  and 
breathe  frwr  when  tliPV  find  tlint  death  has  cndwl  the  cai-wr 
that  was  disgrace  and  iiiisorv  for  Ixith  sinner  and  sinniHl  against. 
To  one  of  these  cells  there  came  one  morning  a  woman 
bearing  the  usual  jwrmit  to  visit  a  ]Kitient.  She  was  a  slender, 
pale  little  woman,  with  the  look  of  delicate  refinement  that  sor- 
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row  had  only  intensified,  and  she  looked  at  the  physician,  who 
was  just  leaving  the  patient,  with  clear  eyes  which  had  wept 
often,  but  kept  their  steady,  straightforward  gaze. 

"  I  am  not  certain,"  she  said.  '*  I  have  searched  for  my  boy 
for  a  long  while,  and  I  think  he  must  be  here.  All  the  clues 
have  led  me  here.     I  want  to  see  him." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  pitifully  as  she  went  up  to  the  nar* 
row  bed  where  the  patient  lay,  a  lad  of  hardly  twenty,  with  his 
face  buried  in  the  pillow.  liis  fair  hair,  waving  crisply  against 
the  skin  browned  by  exposure,  had  not  yet  been  cut,  for  the 
hospital  barber  who  stood  there  had  found  it  so  far  impossible 
to  make  him  turn  his  head.    . 

"  He's  lain  that  way  ever  since  they  brought  him  in  yester- 
day," said  the  barber,  and  then,  moved  by  something  in  the 
agitated  face  before  him,  turned  his  own  away.  The  mother, 
for  it  was  quite  plain  who  this  must  be,  stooped  over  the  pros- 
trate figure.  She  knew  it  as  mothers  know  their  own,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  burning  head. 

"  Charley,"  she  said,  softly,  as  if  she  had  come  into  his  room 
to  rouse  him  from  some  boyish  sleep, — "  Mother  is  here." 

A  wild  cry  rang  out  that  startled  even  the  experienced  phy- 
sician. 

'*  For  God's  sake  take  her  away !  She  doesn't  know  what  I 
am.     Take  her  away  ! " 

The  patient  had  started  up,  and  wrung  hands  of  ])iteous  en- 
treaty. '^Take  her  away!"  he  still  cried,  but  the  mother  gently 
folded  her  arms  about  him  and  drew  his  head  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  I  have  found  you,"  she  said  through  her  sobs, 
"and  I  will  never  lose  you  again." 

The  lad  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  His  eyes  were  like 
hers,  large  and  clear,  but  with  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
years  in  their  depths;  a  beautiful,  reckless  face,  with  lines 
graven  by  passion  and  crime.  Then  he  burst  into  weeping  like 
a  child. 

"  It's  too  late  I  it's  too  late !  "  he  said  in  tones  almost  inaudi- 
ble. "  I'm  dointr  vou  the?  onlv  <^(K>d  turn  I've  done  vou,  mother. 
I'm  dying,  and  you  won't  have  to  break  your  heart  over  me 
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any  more.  It  wasn't  your  fault.  It  was  the  cnrsed  drink  that 
ruined  me,  blighted  my  life  and  brought  me  here.  It's  murder 
now,  but  the  hangman  won't  have  me,  and  I  shall  save  that 
much  of  disgrace  for  our  name." 

As  he  s{)oke  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow ;  his  face  changed, 
and  the  unmistakable  hue  of  death  suddenly  spread  over  his 
handsome  features.  The  doctor  came  for\rard  quickly,  a  look 
of  ansious  surprise  on  his  face.  It  was  plain  that  the  end  was 
near. 

"I  didn't  know  ho  was  that  bad,"  the  barber  muttered 
imder  his  breath,  as  he  gazed  at  the  lad  holding  still  to  his 
mother's  hand.  The  doctor  lifted-the  patient's  head  and  then 
laid  it  back  softly.    Life  had  fled. 

"  It  is  better  to  have  it  so,"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low 
vmce,  and  then  stood  silently  and  reverently,  ready  to  offer 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  face  was  still  hidden 
in  the  boy's  breast  She  did  not  stir.  Something  in  the 
motionless  attitude  aroused  vague  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
doctor,  and  moved  him  to  bend  forward  and  gently  take  her 
hand.  With  an  involuntary  start  he  hastily  lifted  the  prostrate 
form,  and  quickly  felt  pulse  and  heart  only  to  find  them  stilled 
forever. 

"  She  is  gone  too,"  he  softly  whispered,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  "Poor  soul  I  It  is  the  best  thing  for  both  of 
them," 

That  is  one  story  of  the  prison  ward  of  Bellevue,  and  there 
are  hundreds  that  might  be  told,  though  never  one  sadder  or 
holding  deeper  tragedy  than  this  one  recorded  here. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FLOWER  MISSIONS  AND  THE  FRESH  AIR  FUND— THE  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  FLOWERS  AMONG  THE  SICK  AND  POOR— 
ANECDOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

AIoDg  the  River  Front — 'A  Dangerous  Locality  —  First  Lessons  in  ThieT- 
ing — Headquarters  of  River  Pirates — The  Influence  of  Flowers  in  a 
Region  of  Vice  and  Crime  —  Fighting  Bad  Smells  with  Qood  Ones  — 
A  Magic  Touch  —  Bud  and  Bloom  in  the  Windows  of  the  Poor  — 
Iglowers  and  Plants  in  Tumble-Down  Houses  and  Tenement  Rookeries 
—  Distributing  Flowers  Among  the  Sick  —  Flowers  in  Hospitals — The 
Story  of  a  Bunch  of  Buttercups — ChUdren  Carrying  Flowers  to  Bed 
with  Them  — "The  Pansy  Man"  — Taking  Flowers  out  for  a  Walk  — 
Effect  of  Flowers  on  a  Sick  Child  —  The  Story  of  "  Long  Sal "  and  Her 
Geranium  —  A  Female  Terror  —  Going  out  to  "Catch  Raspberries"  — 
Slum  Children's  First  Week  in  the  Country  —  A  Suspicious  Mother  — 
Rich  Results  from  Two  Dollars  a  Week  — A  City  Backyard  —  Afraid 
to  Pick  Flowers— "Ain't  They  God's?" 

TWENTY  years  and  more  of  eflfort  have  made  a  different 
name  for  one  of  the  most  infamous  regions  of  Xew  York. 
Ck)rlear's  Hook,  once  unknown  ground  to  all  save  the  police 
and  the  gangs  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  tramps  that  infested 
it,  is  no  longer  the  scene  of  murders  and  other  terrible  crimes 
that  made  it  notorious  a  generation  ago ;  but  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  lawless  regions  in  the  city,  and  the  headquarters  for 
the  most  daring  of  the  river-thieves. 

The  Hook  proper  is  at  the  bend  of  the  East  River.  The 
great  machine-shops  and  storage-warehouses  that  lie  along  its 
front  are  hives  of  industry  by  day,  but  when  night  comes  and 
workmen  and  clerks  have  departed  it  is  a  deserted  region. 
Back  of  these  shops  and  warehouses  lies  a  network  of  narrow 
street  and  lanes,  in  the  squalid  rookeries  of  which  the  thieves 
often  conceal  the  plunder  obtained  in  their  nightly  raids  on  the 
river.    Like  the  Five  Points  it  was  for  years  dangerous  to  ven- 
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lire  thui^  I  :er  nightfall,  and  like  that  quarter  it  owes  its  partial 
construe     n  to  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and 

J  various  missions  under  its  care. 

The  children  of  Corlear'a  Hook  fare  better  than  those  of  the 

Points  in  one  sense,  for  they  live  along  the  river  front, 

"'ay  on  the  docks  and  woodpiln-s,  f'TiJDV  tht:  sunshiiie  like  any 

ig  Neapolitan,  and  swim  and  sport  in  the  river  under  the 

'  eyes  of  the  police.    Every  available  inch  of  ground  is 

use  of  for  hooses,  each  lot  having  a  rear  tenement  also, 

^  shutting  out  air  and  sun  ;  and  the  children  Sy  from  these 
dena  to  the  docks,  where  they  take  their  first  lessons  in  thieving. 

Hore  than  twenty  years  ago  the  founder  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  while  wandering  among  the  wretched  dwellings 
and  jHtnderiiig  as  to  the  fate  of  these  waifs,  came  upon  an'old 
shell  of  a  public  school  building,  with  the  unusual  advantage  of 
being  oj)en  to  air  and  sun  on  four  sides.  This  was  at  once 
routed  arid  was  afterwards  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  attrat:tive  agencies  for  good  that  can  be  found  in  the 
city.  The  man  chosen  for  its  superintendent  had  not  only  love 
for  his  work  but  ii  keen  artistic  sense.  Any  room  in  his  hands, 
by  means  of  plants,  flowers,  leav^  or  even  old  prints  and  en- 
gravings, took  on  a  pleasant  aspect ;  and  he  brought  all  his 
gifts  to  bear  upon  this  forsaken  spot,  with  its  surroundings  of 
old  rookeries  and  broken-down  tenements. 

The  back  yard  —  a  mere  strip  of  a  place  hardly  bigger  than 
a  respectable  closet  —  was  the  first  to  yield  to  his  magic  touch.' 
Here  he  planted  shrubs,  flowers,  and  %nnes  about  a  shaded  seat, 
where  for  a  moment  those  who  rested  on  it  might  fancy  them- 
selves in  the  country.  Sewers  and  bilge-water  were  the  best- 
known  smells  in  this  region,  and  he  fought  them  with  hyacinths 
and  heliotrope  and  violets.  In  the  school-room  above,  and 
tlirough  the  lodging-house  which  was  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
building,  plants  and  flowers  were  scattered  about,  unconsciously 
taming  the  rough  little  subjects  who  came  in,  and  who  begged 
for  a  single  flower  with  an  eagerness  that  could  not  be  denied. 

Windows  overran  with  them.  Bud  and  blossom,  green 
leaves,  and  trailing  vines,  were  everywhere.     The  little  yard 
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was  fall,  and  tbe  HDperintendent  prooeeded  to  boild  a  green* 
hoDse,  where,  though  he  had  never  learned  the  art  of  Soricnl- 
tnre,  he  had  marrelous  success.  Soon  a  novel  reward  was  sug- 
gested' to  the 
young  vaga- 
bonds of  Riv- 
ington  Street,  { 
—  and  indeed  i 
of  the  whole 
region, — who 
flocked  i 
fall  of  delight  | 
ov^the  grow- 
ing things. 
The  best  chil- 
dren in  the  ' 
school  were  | 
allowed  to  ' 
take  a  plant 
home  with 
them;  and  if 
they  brought 
it  back  in  a 
few  months,  ' 
improve<l  and 
well    cared 

for,  they  received  others  as  a  premium.  Soon  in  the  windows 
of  the  poorest,  most  tumble-down  houses  and  tenement  rooker- 
ies one  saw  flowers  growing,  or  met  the  little  savages  of  the 
district  carrying  a  plant  more  carefully  than  they  did  the  baby 
entrusted  to  their  care.  A  little  aquarium  in  the  school-room, 
with  it.s  aquatic  plants,  was  no  less  a  dear  delight,  and  children 
came  from  miles  away,  attracted  by  the  fame  the  Bowers  and 
plants  had  given  to  tlie  mission. 

The  supply  of  flowers  in-oved  utterly  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. Sick  cliil<in.'n  in  the  WanI  begged  for  them,  and  a  few 
wealthy  persons  who  knew  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried 
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on  sent  occasional  supplies  from  their  greenhouses;  but  even 
this  was  not  enough,  and  formal  appeal  was  made  to  tho  pub- 
lic for  flowers  for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  the  Sick  ChUd- 
ren's  Mission  and  the  hospital. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  Flower  Mission  of  New  York  be- 
gan its  work.  The  appeal  was  generously  answered  from  all 
sides.  Sunday-school  children  especially  were  interested  in 
hearing  of  the  sick  children  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  a 
flower,  and  they  gathered  wild  ones  or  began  little  gardens  on 
their  own  account.  A  receiving-room  was  soon  a  necessity, 
where  all  flowers  were  sent.  A  large  table  long  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  hold  the  loose  flowers  and  allow  of  sort- 
ing them,  shallow  troughs  for  receiving  the  bouquets,  plenty  of 
string  and  scissors,  and  a  few  chairs  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room. 

Beginning  as  a  Mission,  the  undertaking,  like  everything 
else  with  which  Mr.  Brace  had  to  do,  took  on  many  phasi.'s. 
As  much  space  as  possible  had  been  utilized  for  lodgers. 
A  school  had  been  opened  at  once,  and  the  care  of  plants  and 
flowers  had  been  part  of  its  work;  and  thus,  as  the  building 
enlarged  and  the  work  grew,  many  interests  centered  under  the 
one  roof,  and  still  distinguish  it  from  other  '*  Homes"  belong- 
ing to  the  same  Society. 

In  the  Home  itself,  which  very  shortly  became  the  property 
of  the  Society,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  "Rist  Siile 
Lodging-IIouse  for  Boys,"  another  feature  was  soon  added. 
A  small  building  was  put  up  in  the  rear  for  bathing  purposes, 
and  ujx)n  this  a  greenhouse  was  built,  ojx^ning  into  the  school- 
room, so  that  to<lay  every  street  waif  who  looks  up  from  his 
desk  sees  a  vista  of  flowers.  The  superintendent's  own  rooms 
are  a  bower  of  green,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  place  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Home  or  Refuge  in  the  whole  city.  A 
propagciting-house  was  added,  from  which  thousands  of  slips 
were  given  out ;  and  recently  its  capacity  has  been  so  increased 
that  over  fifty  thousand  plants  are  propagateil  from  seeds 
or  cuttings  during  the  year. 

The  great  difficulty  comes  with  the  winter  months,  when 
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distribnting  work  among  the  tenemeats  ceases,  and  the  young 
potted  stock  must  be  cared  for.  Most  of  the  young  phrnta  are 
given  as  prizes  to  the  children  of  the  many  Industrial  Schooip 
connecte<l  with  the  Society,  and  a  floral  festival  once  a  year 
brings  them  back  again  as  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed.  On 
that  day  the  mothers  come  with  the  children,  and  the  spacious 
audience-room  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  green.    The  girls  suc- 


ceed best,  and  show  their  specimens  with  pride.  Often  a 
severe  nnnter  kills  their  pets,  but  this  is  much  less  common 
since  the  use  of  self-feeding  stoves  b^;an,  which  even  in  the 
coldest  nights  keep  the  temperature  above  freezing-point. 

Thousands  of  poor  families  now  have  their  windows  filled 
with  beautiful  plants.  They  have  learned  the  art  of  propagat- 
ing the  hardiest  kinds,  and  ivies,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums 
flourish  un<ler  their  care.  But  there  is  always  lack  of  pots. 
Old  tin  cans  with  flaming  labels,  or  small  wooden  boxes,  take 
their  place,  but  the  plants  can  never  thrive  so  well  as  in  pots 
with  proper  drainage.  To  supply  the  demand  for  them  would 
require  a  fund  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  doilars, 
and  this  has  never  yet  been  raised. 

There  are  Floral  Committees  in  many  of  the  surronnding 
oonntry  towns,  and  there  is  growing  interest  in  the  woric  ol 
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Mower  Missions.  The  season  opens  about  the  first  of  May  with 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  closes  in  November  with  gor- 
geous  chrysanthemmn*. 

Flowers  oome  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Those  who  understand 
the  work  either  make  them  in  small  bouquets  or  separate  the 
varieties,  laying  them  in  flat  baskets  with  layers  of  wet  cotton 
batting  between.  Often  they  oome  in  great  bunches  and  must 
be  sorted  and  made  over.  RaQroads  and  express  companies  de- 
liver them  free,  and  each  year  the  interest  increases. 

Distribution  is  the  heaviest  task.  City  missionaries,  Bible 
readers,  nurses,  and  druggists  throughout  the  poor  districts,  all 
co-operate  in  the  work,  and  last  year  saw  the  distribution  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  bouquets  and  bunches  of  flowers 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  The  general  mission  known  as 
the  New  York  City  Flower  Mission,  whose  rooms  are  at  104 
East  Twentieth  Street,  does  active  work  from  May  to  November 
distributing  both  flowers  and  fruit.  Four  hundred  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  contributors,  and  Smith,  Amherst, 
and  Yassar  colleges  also  send  flowers.  Not  only, hospitals  of 
all  sorts,  but  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  distribution. 

Some  donors  make  a  specialty  of  one  flower.  Pinks  come 
in  profusion  from  one  well-known  name ;  and  an  unknown  con- 
tributor, registered  as  the  "pansy  man,"  sends  in  thousands  of 
his  favorite  flower ;  while  from  another  source,  in  one  year, 
came  eighteen  hundred  pond-lilies.  Fruit  is  distributed  to 
some  extent,  but  flowers  seem  most  desired.  Men  in  hospitals 
beg  for  pinks  and  look  after  the  distributors  with  hungry  eyes. 
Women  prefer  roses,  and  the  children  clutch  at  anything  with 
color  and  sweetness. 

There  are  as  many  stories  as  flowers  in  this  work.  In  one 
window  of  a  rear  tenement  three  geraniums  bloom  and  show 
thrifty  growth,  w^hich  owe  their  life  to  the  care  of  three  tots 
who  daily  take   them   to  walk  with  a  devotion  which   even 

ft' 

the  street  Arabs  respect.  They  march  with  them  to  Tompkins 
Square  and  sit  in  the  sun  till  the  pots  are  supposed  to  be 
charged  with  it.     That  they  are  giving  themselves  also  a  bath 
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of  healing  and  health  does  not  soggest  itself  directiy,  but  in- 
directly many  a  mother  has  teamed  that,  if  plants  would 
thrive,  sun  and  air  and  water  most  be  had,  and  has  in  degree 
at  least  applied  the  lesson  to  the  little  human  plants  in  her 
keeping. 

In  the  general  distribution  all  classes  are  cared  for.    Ftom 
the  sick  child  in  /_  j 

hospital   ward    or        "'  .-^-  --  . 

stifling  tenement- 
house,  to  the  sew- 
ing-girl working 
through  the  long 
summer  days  on 
the  heavy  woolen 
garments  that 
must  be  ready  for 
the  Fall  and  Win- 
ter trade,  there  is 
always  the  sorrow 
of  the  poor  and 
the  bitter  want 
that  is  so  often 
part  of  the  trage- 
dy. Not  till  one 
has  seen  how  pale 
faces  light,  and 
thin  hands  stretch  : 
eagerly  for  this  bit 
of  brightness  and 
comfort,  can  there  ^ 
be  much  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  Flower  Mission  really  does  and  what  it 
means  to  its  thousands  of  beneficiaries.  The  poorest  know  it 
best.  There  is  a  grim  tenement-house  on  Koosevelt  Street 
where  a  pretty  child,  with  drunken  father  and  hard-working 
patient  mother,  lay  day  after  day  in  the  exhaustion  of  fever. 
Nothing  could  rouse  him,  and  the  mother  said  scMirowfolly, 
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*^HirIl  fo  d»  mT  of  a^L  tiu^  Rst^  aii^  Tm  not  knowin'  but 
iHli  be  bcuer  dL^* 

JL  dty  mJBmHmrr  biMQii^  iio^  b^d  of  bkxHn  from  ooantry 
dekis  aod  moniuws  bruugtit  in  a  buncii  of  battercups  and  laid 
ttiem  in  tfae  wxiiited  little  hamL  which  closed  npcHi  them  with 
sadifen  eiuHr;^'.  The  dim  eyes  opened  wide,  and  the  dry  little 
Iip»  smiled  fiiindy  ;is  the  child  looked  at  the  pretty  yellow 
tfewens..  JJl  that  Monday  he  held  them  tight,  clasping  them 
cliMer.  and  hia  mother  tried  to  tak»  timn  and  put  them  in 
water.  When  he  fell  asleep  she  set  them  in  a  broken  cup  close 
by  hinu  and  he  reached  for  them  as  soon  as  he  awoke.  On 
XhiirsdHby  the  missionary^  who  came  again  with  fresh  ones, 
futtml  die  withered  stems  still  in  the  Little  hand. 

•^Stoe  Tve  done  the  best  I  could,"  said  the  mother,  "an\ 
k^  them  in  water  whenever  he*d  give  me  the  chance,  but 
be  woi^t  hear  to  their  bein*  anywhere  but  just  in  his  hand. 
Tbey'^U  be  the  makiu*  of  hiuu  maybe,  an'  now  he's  willin'  to 
^iftl^  aa*  l^u  thinkiu\  please  GoiU  he'll  live  after  all." 

The  crt|»j>lt\l  children  show  the  same  delight,  currying  the 
lK>wert»to  beil  with  them,  and  watching  the  distributors  with 
ea^*r  ey^^K,  l*risi>acrs  in  the  jail,  men  and  women  alike, 
Htrvtch  their  hamls  through  the  bars  for  them,  and  there  is 
\me  w\«uun  wlK>st^  life,  to  the  deep  amazement  of  everybodv 
wiuvrutnl,  hiis  altennl  utterly  under  their  influence. 

It  Ih  "  bmg  Sal,"  well  known  to  the  **  Hook "  as  thief, 
dmnkarti,  tighter,  and  general  disturl)er  of  the  |X)ace ;  a  pow- 
orful  crtHitun^  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  with  nmscles  of  a  man, 
whi»  fought  and  bit  when  arrested,  and  had  left  her  mark  on 
umny  a  |H>liiH»inan.  Over  and  over  again  she  had  l>een  sent  to 
tho  Uland,  emerging  sometimes  to  a  period  of  hard  work 
whieh  hIio  knew  well  how  to  do,  and  then  relapsing  into  old 
wayH. 

Into  the  Tomlw  one  day  came  the  city  missionary  with 

mimo  tiny  lM»u<|Ut»ts,  a  sprig  of  geranium  and  a  bright  verbena, 

Hhd  **  I<<»iig  Sal"  l(M>keil  at  her  wistfully.     The  missionary  had 

not  nuMUit  to  give  her  one.     In<lee<l  there  had  Ixn^n  no  thought 

nhe  would  do  anjrthing  but  throw  them  usiile  contempt- 
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aoasly.  Bat  ^'  Long  Sal "  eagerly  took  them  and  retreated  to 
her  cell,  from  which  issued  presently  a  call  for  the  matron. 
This  patient  and  much^nduring  woman,  who  appeared  in  due 
time,  looked  with  amazement  hardly  less  than  that  of  the 
missionary  at  the  new  expression  on  Sal's  blear-eyed,  sodden 
face. 

'^  I  used  to  have  great  luck  with  slips  when  I  was  a  gal," 
said  ^^Long  Sal."  ''Gimme  a  bottle  or  something  with  water 
in  it,  and  mor'n  likely  this  bit  o'  geranium  will  live." 

The  matron  brought  it  silently,  fearing  to  add  a  word,  and 
Sal  tended  her  geranium  with  devotion,  sending  it  out  regu- 
larly by  the  keeper  for  air  and  a  sunning.  It  prospered,  and  as 
it  grew  something  grew  with  it.  When  Sal's  day  of  release 
came  she  looked  at  the  three  new  leaves  on  her  slip  as  if  each 
one  were  a  talisman,  and  the  matron  said  to  her : 

4 

"  When  you  are  settled,  Sal,  and  at  work  again,  I  will  give 
you  another  plant." 

Sal  was  silent,  but  as  she  walked  away  bearing  the  precious 
baby  geranium  she  cast  back  one  look  at  the  matron, — an  in- 
scrutable look  that  might  mean  a  fixed  intention  not  to  settle 
down  at  all,  or  a  dim  and  undefined  resolution  to  make  the 
plant  life  a  success  whatever  might  come  to  her  own. 

It  is  the  truest  things  that  carry  often  the  most  improbable 
sound  with  their  telling,  and  so  all  are  welcome  to  doubt  the 
tale.  But  it  stands  on  record  that  Sal,  though  yielding  now 
and  then  to  her  old  temptation  of  drink,  remained  fidthful  to 
whatever  pledge  she  had  made  the  geranium,  which  grows  still, 
a  great  plant,  every  leaf  cared  for  to  the  utmost  by  the  woman 
who  was  once  the  terror  of  the  Ward.  She  is  not  a  saint  even 
now,  but  she  is  no  longer  a  terror,  nor  is  she  alone  in  the  ex- 
perience which  bears  witness  to  what  power  dwells  in  beauty, 
and  how  even  what  looks  most  helpless  may  through  the  min- 
istry of  flowers  be  reached  in  ways  of  which  man  has  not  yet 
found  out  the  knowledge. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  its  mission  are  no  less  important ; 
but  it  reaches  children  alone,  though  in  special  cases  infants 
with  their  mothers  are  allowed  to  share  its  benefits.     Thif 
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form  of  charity,  however,  is  rather  for  the  Seaside  Homes,  and 
one  or  two  places  where  small  Homes  have  been  opened  for 
those  who  need  the  comitry.  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  known  at 
present  as  the  "  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  "  is  quite  apart  from 
these,  and  began,  like  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
in  the  thought  of  one  man. 

It  is  to  the  Bev.  Willard  Parsons,  then  a  minister  in  a  little 
country  town  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  movement  owes  its 
birth.  Yet  true  to  that  curious  law  by  which  in  spots  far  re- 
mote from  each  other  the  same  thought  makes  itself  felt,  a  wise 
woman  whose  name  is  associated  with  much  of  the  best  work 
done  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time  and  almost  in  the' same 
way  declared  the  necessity  of  some  action  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  thus  the  "  country  week  "  was  bom. 

The  young  minister  shared  the  stir;  perhaps  set  the  first 
waves  in  vibration.  At  any  rate  he  had  long  had  it  at  heart, 
and  it  had  been  talked  over  with  a  woman  who  from  her  in- 
valid room  looked  out  upon  the  world  thiough  others'  eyes, 
but  with  an  insight  that  went  to  the  heart  of  all  possibilities 
for  help.  Her  word  meant  force  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dozen 
elders,  and  having  told  all  his  heart  and  found  that  his  thought 
was  sane  and  wise,  the  young  minister  went  home  and  preached 
to  his  flock  of  hard-working  Pennsylvania  farmers  a  sermon 
that  bore  more  fruit  than  even  his  wildest  wish  had  conceived 
as  possible. 

The  first  letter  written  on  the  subject  deserves  record  here : 

Sherman,  Penn.,  June  8,  1877. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  L.:  — 

The  ball  is  in  motion.  I  took  for  my  text  this  morning,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  and 
I  made  the  practical  bearing  of  my  words  the  bringing  out  into  our  homes 
of  some  of  the  waifs  and  outcasts  from  the  city.  One  man  stopped  on 
bis  way  home  to  say  that  he  would  take  four.  In  another  house  there 
is  a  call  for  a  mother  and  baby,  and  so  on  through  the  town.  The  en- 
thusiasm and  response  of  my  people  have  delighted   me. 

Next  to  get  the  money  ;  then  to  tell  the  children.  Must  not  two  weeks 
In  this  pure  mountain  air  be  felt  by  them  in  after  life?  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  all  but  here. 

Now  may  I  have  the  introduction  you  promised  me  to  Dr.  EgglesUm? 
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I  shall  try  for  a  pasB  over  the  road  to  go  back  and  forth  with  the  children 
myself,  and  periiaps  I  can  arrange  with  some  of  these  good  people  on  the 
way  to  bring  us  a  country  lunch  as  the  train  comes  along.  Some  good 
angel  whisper  it  in  the  ears  of  the  little  ones.  Tell  tired  mothers  there 
is  life  for  their  children  in  this  fresh  country  air. 

WiLLARD  PABaOHB. 

The  name  was  an  unknown  one  oat43ide  his  own  parish, 
but  through  Dr.  Eggleston,  who  was  just  about  to  sail  for 
Europe,  interest  was  aroused.  The  Erie  Railroad  proved  that 
one  corporation  at  least  had  a  soul,  for  full  fares  were  reduced 
to  half  fares,  and  half  to  quarter,  and  a  pass  was  given  Mr. 
Parsons,  and  on  July  19th  the  first  group  went  out.  Nine 
children,  mere  wraiths  of  what  wholesome  childhood  should 
be,  were  there;  crippled,  in  consumption,  weak  from  whoop- 
ing-cough, each  one  stamped  by  disease,  and  pinched  and  thin 
for  want  of  food.  There  was  doubt  as  to  how  they  could  bear 
the  journey,  but  excitement  kept  them  up,  and  a  long  night's 
rest  made  them  ready  for  the  miracles  of  the  first  country  day. 

With  morning  they  swarmed  out  to  "catch  raspberries" 
and  make  acquaintance  with  the  soil  in  general,  good  portions 
of  which  were  brought  in  on  clothes  and  hands.  They  proved 
perfectly  manageable,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  re- 
turned home  transformed  from  prematurely  old,  sad-eyed 
little  figures,  into  live  children,  weighted,  down  with  gifts 
and  crying  to  stay  longer.  Their  places  were  taken  by  seven- 
teen new  ones,  received  this  time  without  anxiety,  for  the 
work  was  now  understood.  A  blue  ribbon  bow  was  chosen 
as  the  badge,  and  the  group  who  next  went  out  were  all  suf- 
ferers Avith  a  dozen  ailments. 

The  diary  of  that  summer's  work  is  full  of  pathos  and  no 
less  full  of  absurdity.  The  sixty  who  shared  the  good  pro- 
vide<l  for  them  did  so  at  a  total  cost  of  $187.62.  But  it  was 
far  easier  at  first  to  get  the  money  than  to  get  the  chUdren. 
Often  the  little  thing  was  a  bread-winner,  and  the  widowed 
mother  —  perhaps  an  invalid  herself  —  did  not  know  how  to 
spare  the  sum  brought  in.  Sometimes,  too,  the  childish  hands 
did  the  housework  and  "miiKknl  babv  "  while  the  mother  went 
out  to  day's  work;  and  sometimes  there  wais  dark  suspicion  of 
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motives,  and  parents  nodded  significantly  as  they  said  to  one 
another, 

<^rU  not  be  lettin'  my  children  be  kidnapped  away,  and  me. 
maybe,  never  settin'  eyes  on  'em  again." 

For  the  most  part  there  was  at  last  fall  recognition  of  the 
good  involved.  Often  the  children  made  friends  for  life,  and 
adoption  resulted  in  some  cases.  For  all,  the  same  experience 
was  certain ;  a  fortnight  of  bliss  and  revelation,  and  a  return 
loaded  down  with  strange  packages  of  everything  that  could  be 
carried. 

The  unpleasant  side  was  chiefly  the  burning  of  straw  and 
washing  of  ticks.  Some  of  the  children  had  never  slept  in  a 
bed,  and  all  required  to  be  taught  what  daily  washing  meant 
and  all  the  first  principles  of  cleanliness. 

Very  soon  it  became  evident  that  working  girls  needed  help 
almost  as  seriously,  but  many  objections  arose.  Children  could 
be  disciplined  and  taught  much  even  in  a  week's  stay,  but 
growing  girls,  pert,  very  probably,  self-sufficient  and  aggres- 
sive, were  a  very  different  matter.  One  resolute  woman  who 
haAi  announced  that  she  would  tie  her  own  children  to  a  tree  if 
ntxHl  Ih\  mther  than  reject  the  waif  who  needed  her  home,  de- 
cidtnl  to  take  in  the  girls  and  see  what  would  come  of  it.  They 
woro  to  jwy  what  they  could,  and  the  rate  was  tixed  at  two  dol- 
lars a  wtvk. 

Six  pris  came  for  a  fortnight,  and  never  did  dollars  of  their 
iwrniuir  prinhuv  such  rich  results.  So  far  from  being  aggres- 
siYt\  thov  won^  utMUli\  timid,  over-worked  creatures,  requiring 
iH^nstatU  assunvn^v  to  make  thorn  Avilling  to  take  all  intended 
for  thorn.  i>thor  dinars  wore  o|x^ne*l  at  once.  It  was  found 
that  thrtv  dollars  a  wo*^k  for  Invi^nl  and  washing  still  left  a 
manjin  of  pn>tit  for  thoir  ontortainors, 

TiMlay,  shojVijirls  and  workiiiir-srirls  of  ovorv  ordef  are  pro- 
vidt>l  for,  and  al!^>  vounc  mothers  worn  with  care,  and  work- 
inC'Womon  in  all  iKvujvttiims.  Mr.  Par^>ns  has  for  years  had 
full  ohan^*  of  what  is  irtMiorallv  known  ;is  "  Tiio  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  F\ind,"  but  many  jvnjvn^  aiil  in  the  same  work,  recognizing 
him  as  kxicior.     It  is  impi^issible  to  give  more  tlian  a  hint  of  its 
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wide-reaching  benefioenoe ;  but  a  typical  case  must  find  room 
here,  as  the  strongest  illustration  of  what  possibilities  lie  in  the 
woric,  which  is  far  more  in  the  line  of  the  self-protection  of 
society  than  a  charity. 

Long  ago  in  a  doll  old  street,  making  part  of  an  equally 
dull  and  colorless  part  of  old  New  York,  a  very  solitary  child 
extracted  such  amusement  from  life  as  forty  feet  of  back  yard 
could  afford.  He  sat  in  his  small  rocking-chair  and  listened  to 
the  talk  about  him,  growing  a  little  paler,  a  little  more  uncanny 
all  the  time,  till  one  day  a  country  cousin  appeared,  and,  horri- 
fied that  anything  so  old  and  weazened  could  call  itself  a  boy, 
begged  that  he  might  go  home  with  her. 

There  was  infinite  objection,  but  her  point  was  finally  car- 
ried, and  the  child  found  himself  suddenly  in  a  country  village^ 
a  great  garden  about  the  house,  a  &mily  dog  and  cat,  a  cow, 
an  old  horse,  and  all  the  belongings  of  viUage  life.  Old-fash- 
ioned  flowers  were  all  about,  and  the  old-fashioned  boy  sat 
down  in  the  garden  path  by  a  bed  of  spice  pinks  and  looked 
at  them,  his  hands  folded,  and  a  species  of  adoration  on  his  face. 

^^  Pick  some,''  said  the  cousin.  ^  Pick  as  many  as  you  want." 

^^  Pick  them ! "  repeated  the  old-fashioned  boy.  Pm  afnud 
to.    Ain't  they  God's?" 

An  hour  later  the  seven  years'  crust  had  broken  once  for 
all,  and  the  child  who  had  to  be  put  to  bed  exhausted  from  his 
scrambles  through  and  over  every  unaccustomed  thing  began 
to  live  his  first  day  of  real  child  life.  When  the  time  came  for 
his  return,  he  b^ged  with  such  passion  of  eagerness,  sudi 
storms  of  sobs  and  cries,  fcr  longer  stay,  that  the  unwilling 
aunt  and  grandmother  left  him  there,  and,  findiog  the  transfor- 
mation when  he  did  return  beyond  either  comprehension  or 
management,  sent  him  back  to  the  life  he  craved.* 

To-day  he  holds  high  rank  among  American  painters, 
though  only  Heaven  knows  how  the'  possibility  of  such  devel- 
opment found  place  in  this  strange  offshoot  of  a  Philistine  race. 
But  he  counts  his  own  birthday  from  the  hour  when  the  firrt 
sense  of  sky  and  grass  and  fiowers  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  garden  that  he  thought  truly  God  had  planted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  DAY  IK  A  FREE  DISPENSARY  —  REUEYINO  THE  SUFFERING 
POOR -MISSIONARY  NURSES  AND  THEIR  WORK— A  TOUCH- 
mo  STORY. 

From  Hod-CaiTjing  to  Aldermen  —  Leavening  the  Whole  Lump  —  A  Oreat 
Charity  —  Filth  J  but  Thrifty  — A  Day  at  the  Eastern  Dispensary  — 
Diaeaaea  Springing  from  Want  and  Privation  — A  Serious  Crowd  — Silt- 
ing out  Impostors  —  The  Children's  Doctor  —  Forlorn  Faces  —  A  Doomed 
Family  — A  Scene  on  the  Stairs  —  Young  Roughs  and  Women  with 
Blackened  Eyea- A  Labor  of  Love  — Dread  of  Hospitals— "They  Cut 
You  Open  Before  the  Breath  is  out  of  Your  Body  "  —  The  Black  Bot- 
tle-^Sewing  up  a  Body  and  Making  a  Great  Pucker  in  the  Seam  —  A 
Missionary  Nurse  —  A  Tale  of  Destitution,  Sickness,  and  Death  — A 
Pathetic  Appeal  — A  Starving  Family  —  Just  in   Time  —  Heartbroken 

—  A  Fight  with  Death— '*  Work   is  aU  I  Want"— A  Merciful  Release 

—  Affecting  Scenes  — A  Ceaseless  YigQ. 

IN  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  is  concentrated  the  strange 
foreign  life  that  gives  New  York  its  title  of  '*  cosmopoli- 
tan." One  might  even  say  that  these  streets  with  their  always 
flowing  tide  of  humanity,  a  procession  never  ending  and  never 
ceasing  its  march,  was  simply  the  continuation  of  that  begun 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  Michelet  says  that  they  presented 
the  spectacle  only  of  a  vast  funeral  pile,  on  which  mounted 
successively  Jew,  Saracen,  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 

We  do  not  bum  the  people,  but  we  do  stifle  and  poison 
them  in  the  tenement-houses  which  are  the  disgrace  of  the  city. 
In  the  old  days  —  say  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  —  these  streets 
were  quiet  shaded  places  filled  with  the  homes  of  the  well-to- 
do.  First  came  the  Irish*,  and  the  Americans  fled  before  them. 
Presentlv  the  new-comers  vacated  the  tenement- houses  for  bet- 
ter  quarters  a  little  farther  up,  and  as  they  left  hod-carrying 
and  kindred  employments,  and  developed  into  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  they  asicended  still  farther,  till  now  Fifth  Avenue  knows 
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kibem,  and  many  another  street  into  which  money  has  carried 
^.hem.  Later  came  the  Italians  to  fill  the  emptying  places, 
.vhile  the  German  Jews  crowded  the  streets  farther  down. 
Now  they  too  are  moving  on,  forced  out  by  the  swarm  of 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Russian  Jews.  They  fill  whole  streets, 
as  well  as  the  schools  which  once  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Ger- 
man element,  and  the  old  New  Yorker  occasionally  wonders 
tvhere  the  American  is  to  go. 

Cosmopolitan  the  city  certainly  is,  since  it  is  the  first  Irish 
and  the  third  German  city  in  the  world.  But  one  soon  discov- 
ers that  even  under  its  most  foreign  aspect  these  new  arrivals 
i^ouped  in  picturesque  confusion  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same  as  when  at  home.  Already  the  new  leaven  has  begun  to 
work.  The  races  have  not  yet  blended,  but  the  mere  presence 
and  contact  of  all  these  dissimilar  atoms  results  in  an  amalgam 
which  is  itself  American.  London  is  an  enormous  aggregation 
of  little  villages.  New  York — even  when  one  sees  that  each 
nationality  has  its  own  distinct  place  —  is  yet  one,  since  every 
f)allot  cast  in  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  ballot-boxes  open  on 
\Jection  day  finds  its  way  at  last  to  one  center,  typical  of  the 
real  union  underlying  all  diflferences. 

The  terror  often  expressed  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  is,  to  one  who  has  watched  them 
3loseh%  a  verv  unfounded  ona  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  physicians  of  the  great  charity  known  as  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary, which  every  year  treats  over  60,000  charity  patients, 
mostly  foreigners  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  medical  advice 
or  needed  medicine.  The  point  in  r^ard  to  which  fear  is  quite 
legitimate  is  the  filth  in  which  they  live,  and  the  fact  that  in 
such  tilth  contagion  is  inevitable.  Aside  from  this  they  are  far 
above  the  Irish  in  two  cardinal  virtues,  thrift  and  abstemious- 
ness. These  virtues  soon  put  them  on  their  feet,  and  make 
them  in  time  property-owners  and  employers. 

Why  have  they  come  ?  Because  political  persecution  drove 
them  from  home.  They  were  a  friendless  people  before  they 
came.  They  were  not  wanted  there,  and  they  are  not  wanted 
here;  and  yet  they  are  here,  to  be  dealt  with  in  soch  jhshion 
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as  we  may.  They  are  the  most  destitute  people  in  the  United 
States,  for  many  of  them  fled  from  home  leaving  every  posses- 
sion behind,  and  landed  on  free  soil  paupers  in  everything  but 
determination  to  work  and  earn.  They  land  at  Castle  Garden, 
sick  from  confinement  and  dreadful  crowding  at  sea,  without 
money  and  without  friends,  and  are  directed  to  that  quarter  of 
the  city  that  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
countrymen.  They  are  hardly  ever  chronic  charity-seekers. 
Their  diseases  come  from  want  and  privation,  —  very  seldom 
from  excess ;  and  whoever  looks  into  their  patient  faces  sees  a 
type  that  under  favorable  conditions  will  do  good  service  to 
the  Republic. 

What  is  a  day  at  the  great  Eastern  Dispensary  like  ?  We 
will  take  Saturday,  since  it  is  the  Hebrew  holiday,  and  all  the 
mothers  who  have  been  too  busy  through  the  week  to  pay 
much  attention  to  their  children's  ailments  wash  and  comb 
them  now,  and  make  part  of  the  long  procession  climbing  the 
stairs  of  the  old  armory  which  has  for  many  years  served  as 
dispensary,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Essex  Street 
Market. 

All  the  way  down  Grand  Street  from  the  Bowery  it  is  a 
German  city  that  we  are  in,  till,  as  Essex  Street  is  neared,  the 
names  change  somewhat,  and  over  the  little  shops  one  sees 
Hebrew  signs  and  other  tongues  no  less  bewildering.  Hardly 
an  American  is  visible,  save  a  stray  visitor  it  may  be,  or  some 
one  hurrying  through  on  business.  The  current  at  Essex 
Street  sets  toward  the  Dispensary.  One  has  only  to  follow, 
and  in  a  moment,  as  the  corner  is  turned,  one  sees  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  and  becomes  one  of  the  climbing  crowd. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  door  opens  into  a  large  room  in 
which  are  many  benches,  all  of  diflFerent  colors.  This  is  the 
first  mystery,  soon  made  plain.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
is  a  railed-off  corner, —  the  distributing  bureau ;  and  before  the 
physician  in  charge  is  a  long  pad  of  tickets,  of  the  same  colors 
as  tlie  benches.  The  managing  physician  smiles  as  he  antici- 
pates our  question  —  Why  these  many-colored  tickets  and 
benches  ? 
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"  Qenerally  bnt  one  ticket  is  given  in  the  ordinary  diq>en- 

Bary,"  be  saya.    "  It  gets  dirty  or  torn,  and  there  is  also  the 

danger  of  some  infectious  disease  being  communicated  by  it. 

Now  we  give  freeh  tickets  at  every  visit,  and,  as  most  of  the 

patients  cannot  read,  the  tickets  are  colored  like  the  benches,  so 

that  patients  know  just 

where    to   go  and   wait 

their  turn.    All  these 

doors  opening  from  this 

receiving-room  lead  into 

the    rooms    where   each 

specialty  is  treated.     For  | 

example,  this  red  ticket  is  > 

surgical,  and  the  patient  , 

goes  and   sits  on  a  red  • 

bench  till  he  hears  the  lit-  i  < 

tie  bell  from  within  which  ' 

is  the  signal  to  tell  him  \jA 

his  turn  has  come.     Blue  | 

is  medical  i    yellow,  eye  I 

and   ear :    gr.iy,  diseases  1 

of   women  and  children ;  I 

green,  dental.    The  white  j 

tickets  —  one  with  letters  1 

printed  in  blue  and  the  I 

other  in  red  ink  —  indi-  I 

cate  the  morning  medical  | 

and    surgical    treatment 

They  are  all  numbered, 

you  see,  and  thus  form 

a  register  of  the  number  of  cases  daily,  and  their  character. 

Now  the  different  rooms  in  turn  can  be  visited,  and  an  idea  of 

the  whole  got  in  this  way." 

It  was  hard  to  leave  the  comer  from  which  observations 
could  be  taken  at  this  first  ptnnt  of  all.  The  great  room  had 
alreiuly  over  a  hundre<l  in  waiting,  chiefly  mothers  with  babies 
or  little  children,  bnt  all  ages  were  there  also,  and  all  degrees 
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of  forlonuHSB.  All  lugua^es  were  heard,  but  the  German 
pr^pMKterated,  aa  all  spoke  it  with  more  or  less  flaency.  Many 
ot  them  oould  not  onderstand  why  they  could  not  be  treated  at 
ODoe^  bat  they  moved  on  at  last,  aooepting  the  testimony  of 
some  one  more  familiar  with  the  routine.  Formerly  all  medi- 
cine was  free,  and  if  a  patient  did  not  like  it  he  broke  his  bottle 
and  oome  baok  for  another  kind. 

With  the  attempt  to  make  the  institation  self-supporting, 
this  ended.  Free  mediciiie  is  still  given  to  those  who  cannot 
(Hiy,  but,  i-ecognizing  the  pauperizing  tendency  of  the  free 
gystom  for  all,  a  fee  of  ten  cents  is  now  charged  for  those  who 
can  pay.  The  [rish  complain  loudly  of  this  arrangement  and 
demand  free  trestment,  but  the  majority  of  the  Hebrews  pay 
without  question.  Where  they  say  they  cannot,  they  receive 
medicine  free  on  the  first  application,  and  their  names  are  sent 
to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  Association,  or  to  that  for 
"  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  for  investigation.  The 
result  of  this  is  reported  back  to  the  Dispensary.  Thus  all 
applicants  g^t  immediate  treatment,  impostors  are  sifted  out, 
and  the  <leserving  poor  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  benevo- 
lent at  the  time  they  most  need  it. 

Let  us  follow  a  patient  with  a  blue  ticket  into  the  medical 
room.  Our  way  lies  past  the  drug  department,  before  the 
window  of  which  a  crowd  is  already  gathered.  It  is  a  motley 
one,  stolid  or  eager,  as  national  temperament  compels.  Weary 
mothers  with  sick  and  wailing  babies  in  their  arms ;  women 
with  bandaged  heads  and  men  with  amis  in  shngs ;  children 
sent  by  sick  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  for  needed  medicine. 
On  most  of  them  is  the  unmistakable  look  that  t«lls  of  patient 
suffering  and  half-starved  lives.  There  is  the  Irishwoman 
ready  for^nstant  assault  on  the  clerk  if  he  fails  to  gire  full 
measure,  and  her  brother  countriinan  swearing  that  the  city 
lets  its  doctor  charge  ten  cents  for  a  prescription  "  whin  it's  a 
free  country  an'  if  all  had  their  rights  charges  would  go  down 
in  a  minute."  The  Italians  eye  them  disdainfully  and  pay 
their  money  with  dignity,  autl  the  sad-eyal  Russian  Jews  give 
DO  token  of  what  the  inward  comment  may  be.     Reticence  has 
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grown  with  every  century  of  oppression  and  even  freedom  does 
not  break  the  spell. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  medical  room  but  a  table  at  which 
sit  two  physicians ;  two  or  three  chairs,  and  a  few  instruments 
near  the  washstand.  Before  one  of  the  young,  eager-looking 
men  is  a  large  open  book,  and  the  hesitating  mother  who  has 
just  entered  with  her  babe  looks  at  it  apprehensively.  It  is  the 
register  of  cases,  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  be  a  history  of 
each  one.  The  questions  include  name,  age,  birthplace,  nation- 
ality, and  disease,  with  memoranda  as  to  treatment. 

The  applicants  are  in  all  degrees  of  trepidation.  Now  and 
then  a  young  girl  may  laugh  as  she  answers  the  queries,  but  for 
the  most  part  there  is  seriousness  painful  to  witness.  The  chief 
difficulty  appears  to  be  bronchial  troubles.  Often  it  is  a  touch 
of  pneumonia,  or  influenza;  most  often  dyspepsia,  bom  of 
insufficient  and  improper  food.  The  keen-eyed  young  doctor 
has,  like  all  dispensary  physicians,  gained  the  power  of  almort 
instant  diagnosis,  and  it  will  do  him  admirable  service  when 
he  forsakes  this  training-school  for  general  practice.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  experience  so  valuable  and  so  much  sought 
after  that  admission  is  now  on  formal  and  rigid  examination^ 
and  the  position  is  no  longer  unpaid  as  formerly,  but  a  salaried 
one. 

There  is  no  time  to  hear  the  stories  niany  would  telL 
These  come  later  when  the  visiting  physicians  make  their 
rounds.  One  can  see  without  words  what  some  of  them  must 
be,  but  now  and  then  there  is  a  pause  as  some  specially  sad 
case  presents  itself,  and  the  youiig  doctor's  eyes  look  pitifully 
at  the  forlorn  faces.  But  the  bench  is  full  of  waiting  patients, 
and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  surgical  room. 

It  is  only  slight  operations  that  are  performed  here,  all 
severer  ones  going  to  the  hospitals.  Everything  is  done  with 
antiseptic  methods;  bandages,  instruments,  all  that  must  be 
used,  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
is  done  to  cause  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Chloroform  is 
administered  if  necessary,  and  cocaine  applied  freely  to  lesser 
hurts.    Young  roughs  come  in  to  have  a  cut  from  knucklei 
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sewed  np,  or  a  bad  bmise  dressed.  Women  whose  hosbaods 
have  beaten  them  or  given  a  black  eye  are  here,  and  all  types 
of  accidental  injuriea  The  work  13  of  the  swiftest.  There  ia 
little  outcry,  and  the  cases  suooeed  each  other  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  All  are  entered  in  the  r^^ter,  as  in  the  other  rooms, 
and  nearly  all  thank  the  doctors  as  they  go  out. 

The   children's  room    is 
just  across,  and  to  reach  it 
we  mast  once  more    go 
through  the  motley  throng 
I  the  general  waiting-room. 
By    this    time    it    is    fairly 
j  swarming;  the  air  is  some- 
I  thing  inexpressible,   though 
I  windows  are  open  all  about. 
1  In  the  children's  little  room, 
I  where  a  dark-eyed  physician 
with  the  gentlest  of  faces  is 
I  sitting,  a  row  of  babies  of  all 
ages  and  types  is  in  waiting. 
il  Each  mother,  or  sometimes 
father,  for  these  Hebrew  fath- 
y  ers    are   like    mothers  with 
I  their   little  ones,  is   told   to 
I  loosen  all  the  clothing  so  (hat 
h  a  thoTougli  examination  can 
I  be  made.    Often  it  is  only 
^  some  lung  or  chest  trouble, 
IB  THB  BUROBON'fl^iiooii  Or  morc  oft«n  gBueral  debility 

from  wrong  feeding.  Sores, 
rashes,  and  so  forth,  are  sent  into  the  room  for  skin  diseases. 
Sometimes  the  babies  crv.  Oftener  they  look  with  pleased 
eyes  at  the  kind  faces,  and  sometimes  they  break  into  little 
gurgles  and  coos  of  ap])laiist\  But  they  are  sad-eyed  Uttie 
things,  most  of  them,  and  tjikf  life  very  seriously,  and  often 
there  is  the  £rightene<I  took  that  tells  of  neglect  and  frequent 
blows. 
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There  are  shrieks  fronf  the  dental  room  as  we  pass  out,  bat 
they  are  mingle<l  with  a  laugh,  bo  that  on  3  knows  no  tragedy 
is  going  on.  The  tragedy  is  nearer.  Or,  the  stairs,  waiting 
for  breath  to  come,  sits  a  little  woman,  with  soft,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  lf>ok  of  a  hunted  animal.  By  her  is  a  man,  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  sombre  black  eyes  Iviming  in  his  pale  face. 
The  woman  nods  to 
the  d (Victor  as  ahe 
enters  his  room, 
but  she  cannot 
speak  for  the  mi> 
ment.  and  the  man 
looks  at  him  duml> 
ly,  every  feature 
worn  with  pain. 
A  child  presses 
against  him  with 
eyes  like  his  own. 
The  doctor  stops 
for  a  moment,  talks 
with  husband  and 
wife  in  German, 
and  bids  the  man 
iKire  ids  back.  Ap- 
plying the  stetli'v 
scope  he  listens 
jntently  to  the 
patient's  breathing, 
then  turns  away. 

•■  There  is  little  to  lie  (h 
in  consumption,  but  he  lUn^  not  know  it  and  I  shall  not  tell 
him  :  his  wife  hun  asthma,  as  well  as  every  one  of  the  four 
children.  They  are  har<l  wtirkers,  but  down  with  sickness  half 
the  time,  and  then  they  half  starve,  for  they  tell  no  one  of 
their  condition  till  extremity  is  reached.  The  patience  01 
these  people  has  something  terrible  in  it." 

This  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  work  among  this  order  of  the 
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'  he  says,     "  He  is  nearly  gone 


HMk  WPtKFtTH  tW  THE  OISPBIMABT  BTSTEK. 

yiVKi  Vtt\  rt  W  |»l»>iW«mt  tu  see  the  clmnge  thai  growe  slowiy  in 
VliMU  t^  tt\\i  \H^'tMIIIJ'  uf  a  living  and  freedom  from  oppreBBum 
U<>.H4ms>  vswtiviitwl.  Their  children  »iU  lake  on  the  qurit 
I'l,'  ^Uv  »viw  im  tuui  thus  the  city  wiU  have  ils  rettun  for 
lu^.v  I'XjHiUililHI'tt  <»'  muuey  in  general  care. 

'\\\v  iHi|'ft)i:liiig  uf  the  dispensuri-  system  means  a  great  de- 
ti(\^^t    ill    ttiu    uuiuhent   who   need   hospital    treatment,   and 

it  is  the  hope 

i  of    all    who 

I  Quderatand 

ttie  viuil  na- 

I  tare  of    thf 

work  done 

t  li  11 1      the 

fc.rty     or 

'  more  now  in 

i  H  t  ('  n  c  e 

will    aU    he- 

come     self- 

sH)i]iorting. 

Ill  lea  si  in 

I  iTPi'itt  decTev. 

Proncritiinir 

j  at    tlic     I>L-^ 

}>onsury  iiaelf 

Ik  but   t  iie 

Hiiialtettt  {wrt  of  tlif  work  done.  Visiting;  jiliysicians  make 
II  daily  round  among  jjutittnte,  and  thiu^  hm-r  nxttmded 
vjiportuiiily  for  detec-ting  {^.trit^gioiis  diwaxcs  in  their  early 
Mtagiw.  and  hy  taking  prom]>t  meiitmn^h  tlii'v  ])n'VRnt  the 
Hpiitid  uf  aitcii  diHeaiieii  throughout  the  oitv. 

An  illuirtration.  a  juttient  who  ajtplied  in  the  T Hnjtfnsary  for 
relitff  wan  found  to  Ijc  nuffering  from  warli'l  fcvi'V.  lie  was 
iHnlittixl  from  the  otliwr  )nitient«.  and  inrtitt-  wiu-  riven  to 
till-  liounl  of  IJuultli.  llv  was  removed  to  his  lionu-  and  placvHl 
iu  uhurgi-  of  oiw  of  tin-  J>it>pen8an''fi  visiting  jtliVKirianiv  who  at- 
UMi'li")  liiiu  oonstantlv  till  he  was  veil.    Tliis  man  lived  in 
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a  orowdea  tenenumt,  and  in  ocmnnon  with  its  oClnr  ooonpante 
fee  earned  a  living  by  working  with  a  sewing-machine.  The 
Board  of  Health  exerted  its  aathority,  fomigated  and  disin- 
fected the  honse  and  all  clothing  made  or  in  process  of  tnano- 
&cture,  and  prevented  further  similar  work  in  the  boilding  till 
all  danger  was  past. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the 
exteqt  to  which  this 
dangerous  disease 
miglit  hare  spread 
but  for  its  prompt 
discovery. 

In  direct  connec- 
tion with  general 
dispensary  work 
one  finds  the  mift- 
0ionar>'  nurses,  as 
cheery,  bright-faced 
a  set  of  women  as 
the  city  holds. 
They  must  be 
strong,  for  with 
them  it  is  not  a 
question  of  many 
working  hours,  bat 
how  much  endur-  , 
ance  for  constant 
work  of  the  most 
trying  nature  with, 
Dtost  often,  not  more  than  five  hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 

As  to  their  duties,  they  are  of  all  orders.  First  comes  the 
attempt  to  make  the  patient  go  to  a  goo^  hospital,  very  often 
unsuccessful  because  the  poor  have  a  terror  of  all  hospitals. 
Even  a  rheumatic  or  partially  paralyzed  patient,  who  most 
necessarily  be  neglected,  since  friends  and  relatives  are  fitting 
for  a  living,  will  refuse  obstinately.  A  dressmaker  who  had 
become  helpless  from  inflammatory  rheumatism  said: 
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'•  I  don't  care.    I'd  rather  die  here  at  home  when  tlie  tiir 

comes  than  at  the  hospital,  where  they  cut  you  open  befijif  tlie 

■  breath  is  fairly  out  of  your  body.    That's  the  way  a  friend  of 

mine   was  served   last  year  — just  cut   right  up.     Her  folks 

didn't  know  no  better  than  let  her  he  took  there,  and  after  her 

death,  which   I  siip]>fjse  was  li€-l])ed  along  by  the  black  Imttle, 

doctors,  without  asking  leave  of  nobody,  just  slashid  away 

i  poor  thing,  and  then  they  botched  her  up  aji^iiiii.  and 

I  a  great  pucker  in  the  seam,  such  as  I  wouldn't  a'Jow 

a  little  'prentice  girl  to  make." 

When  the  nnrse  encounters  such  opposition  as  this  she  has 
simply  to  do  the  next  best  thing;  and  this  is  the  comment 
of  one  of  them  on  the  question,  "  What  are  the  duties  of  a  mis- 
sionary noTBe?" 

"Duties?  Well,  besides  giving  medicine  and  sticking  on 
planters  imd  taking  temperatures,  I  sometimes  have  to  cook 
and  wash  and  scrub  and  beg.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  don't 
boil  gnie\  and  broil  chops  for  sick  people,  and  often  I  have  to 
roll  np  my  sleeves  and  wash  dishes  or  scrub  the  floor.  Then  I 
may  have  to  go  to  some  depository  where  benevolent  persons 
send  contributions,  and  present  a  petition  for  sheets  or  blankets, 
or  whatever  else  is  needed  among  my  patients,  whom  I  some- 
times find  lying  on  piles  of  rags. 

"My  salary?  Forty  dollars  the  first  month  —  the  month 
of  probation,  and  afterwards  fifty  dollars  a  month.  If  you 
were  to  go  the  rounds  with  me  some  day,  I  think  you  would 
say  I  earn  it.  Take  to-day.  I  have  this  case  of  rheumatism  I 
mentioned ;  and  a  consumptive  patient  whose  eyes  I  e.\]»ect  to 
close  to-night  and  I  have  promised  to  Ijc  with  her  at  the  last. 
Then  I  have  a  cancer  to  dress,  a  bone  felon  to  jwidtioe, 
several  cases  of  malaria  to  look  after,  for  they  need  quinine 
every  hour  in  the  day  .and  cannot  be  truste<i  to  take  it  by  tlieni- 
selves ;  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases. 

"  Do  I  have  contagious  diseases  among  my  jiatients  t 
Sometimes,  but  one  thing  I  haven't.  There  is  not  a  cjtse  of 
hypochondria  in  my  care.  It  is  the  ap-town  nurses  who  have 
to  deal  with  that  kind  of  thing.    My  patients  haven't  any  time 
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for  it.  Is  there  a  moral  tucked  away  in  that  statement  t  My 
opinion  is  that  there  is  and  a  strong  one." 

Into  the  Dispensary  came  one  day  a  tall  man,  gray-haired, 
and  with  a  face  where  sharp  experience  had  graven  deep  lines 
far  removed  from  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  whose  type  is  most 
often  seen  there.  Patient,  intelligent  eyes  looked  out  under  the 
heavy  brows,  yet  eyes  that  could  flash  at  will,  and  everything 
indicated  fallen  fortunes,  as  to  which  their  owner  would  always 
keep  his  own  counsel. 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  head  physician.  It  was 
plain  there  was  something  to  be  asked,  but  evidently  he  was 
measuring  the  doctor  before  stating  his  case.  He  had  come 
and  gone  there  for  a  fortnight,  describing  a  case  and  taking 
the  medicine  for  a  crippled  child  who  he  said  could  not  come. 
He  declined  a  visit  from  the  visiting  physicians,  and  the  ail- 
ment was  so  simple  that  they  did  not  press  the  matter.  On  this 
day  he  had  come  late,  and  lingered  till  he  saw  the  head  physi- 
cian take  his  hat.  Then  he  quickly  followed  him,  and,  when 
they  were  outside  the  door,  said: 

**  Doctor,  I  cannot  have  the  others,  but  I  implore  you  to 
come  with  me  for  a  minute.     It  will  not  take  you  more." 

'*  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  visiting  physician  ? "  the  doctor 
begcin,  but  stopped  as  he  saw  the  man's  imploring  eyes,  and  felt 
something  more  than  ordinary  need.  The  man  gave  one  gmte- 
ful  lu<»k  as  the  doctor  followed,  then  walked  on  swiftly  to  a 
sti-eet  hut  a  little  distance  away,  and  turning  the  comer  went 
up  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  better  order  of  tenement-houses.'  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  he  paused. 

•'  I  have  no  fee/^  he  said.  *'  There  is  nothing  left  to  give, 
but  I  will  work  it  out  if  anv  work  can  be  found." 

He  oi)ened  the  door  as  he  spoke  and  held  it  open  for  the 
doctor,  who  entered  and  looked  around  in  dismay.  Save  for 
the  ImhI,  one  chair,  and  a  kerosene  lamp  over  which  the  man 
had  cvidiMitly  Ijeen  cooking  something,  the  room  was  absolutely 
Imiv.  On  the  Ixxl  lay  the  emaciated  form  of  a  woman,  the 
skin  (Iniwn  tightly  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  the  face  ghastly 
with  sutTering.    By  her  side  lay  the  crippled  child,  with  glassy 


STARTING   TO   DEATH. 


,  G  same  pinched,  drawn  look.    The  doctor  bent  over 

ua  tor  a  moment,  and  then  fiercely  excliiimed, 

"  They  are  starving,  man  !    What  do  you  mean  by  leaving 

ua  to  die  like  this  1  Are  you  mat!  i " 
_  "I  have  begged  for  work  and  there  was  no  work  for  me," 
the  man  in  heart-broken  tones.  "  I  have  pawned  all  there 
♦o  pawn  till  there  is  nothing  left.  My  wife  and  child 
ying,  I  know,  and  I  must  live  till  they  are  dead.  The 
will  be  easy  enough." 

The  doctor  descended  the  stairs  and  came  back  in  gretit 
leaps  bearing  reetoratives  and  a  can  of  milk  be  had  snatched 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  dispensary  patients  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  second  flight  The  child's  teetii  were  clenched,  bat 
aft«r  the  first  spoonfol  had  been  forced  between  them  she  drank 
freely.  The  mother  was  more  difficult  to  rouse,  but  soon  she 
tfjo  hail  taken- enough  medicine  and  food  to  lose  the  deathlike 
i<x>k,  and  tliea  the  doctor  wrote  a  line  or  two  and  handed  them 
to  the  man. 

"Go  round  to  the  Dispensary,"  he  said,  "and  give  this  to 
Dr.  K.,  and  then  come  back  and  tell  me  what  this  means.  They 
most  both  go  to  hospital." 

A  faint  cry  came  from  the  woman,  who  in  a  weak,  almo^it 
inaudible  voice,  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  not  that !  Let  us  all  die  if  we  must,  but  here  to- 
gether, not  there.    I  will  not  be  taken  away." 

"  You  shall  not  be  without  your  own  consent,"  said  the  doc- 
tor soothingly,  and  then  waited  quietly  till  the  man  retnmeil 
bringing  the  wine  for  which  he  had  been  sent.  It  was  imiMJssible 
to  move  her  till  she  was  stronger,  for  any  attempt  might  end 
the  feeble  life.  To  provide  actual  necessaries  and  leave  her  in 
the  hands  of  a  missionary  nurse  was  the  only  course,  but  the 
fother  protested  that  no  one  must  come,  and  that  he  would  do 
it  all.  He  staggered  from  weakness  even  as  he  protested,  and 
the  doctor,  who  had  diagnosed  hb  case  as  of  the  siinie  order, 
caught  him  as  he  fell  forward.  The  nurse  arrived  while  he 
was  still  unconscious,  and  sped  away  again  to  the  Dispensary  to 
get  necessary  supplies.     A  cot  was  brought  and  set  up,  and  the 
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haggard  orefttare  laid  upon  it,  and  plied  with  food  and  rertofia- 
tives,  tiU  at  last  strength  came  back,  and  then  the  foil  storj 
was  told. 

He  was  an  Italian  refugee,  a  former  companion  of  Garibaldi; 
a  man  of  highest  ooltore  who  had  married  an  Engiish  wife,  and 
who  came  to  America  in  hope  of  some  day  returning  home 
with  better  fortunes.  A  fine  linguist,  he  had  taught  languages 
successfully  till  an  operation,  necessitated  by  some  cancerous 
growth  on  the  tongue,  had  ended  this.  Then  he  had  tried 
many  things, — for  none  of  which  he  had  much  fitness,  hoping 
always  that  he  might  obtain  a  position  with  some  publishing 
firm  where  his  perfect  command  of  English  would  make  his 
other  tongues  more  available.  Such  place  had  been  promised 
and  then  failed,  and  he  had  done  odd  jobs  on  the  docks, 
shoveled  coal,  answered  countless  advertisements,  and  nursed 
the  invalid  wife  whose  courage  still  remained  in  spite  of  ever 
thicker  and  thicker  disaster.  She.  had  grown  worse  day  by 
day,  and  the  child  with  her,  so  that  he  was  forced  at  last  to 
remain  with  them.  Every  article  of  furniture  and  clothing 
had  been  pa^vned.  Both  had  a  morbid  terror  of  making  their 
condition  known,  and  so  it  had  gone  on  till  the  struggle  was 
nearly  over  for  all  of  them. 

y  I  studied  your  face  many  a  time,"  the  poor  man  said  one 
day  with  grateful  eyes  on  the  doctor's  face,  "  but  I  could  not 
speak.    It  is  too  late  now." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  never  too  late,"  the  doctor  made 
brisk  reply.  "  You  must  eat  and  get  strong,  and  then  we  will 
see  about  work.  I  know  of  some  for  you,  so  hurry  and  get 
well." 

The  sad  eyes  brightened ;  "  Work  is  all  I  want,"  he  slowly 
said,  and  then  was  sik^nt. 

A  week  later  the 'child  died,  a  merciful  release  for  the 
twistetl  little  body  which  had  never  known  anything  but  pain, 
and  in  another  week  the  mother  had  followed  her.  When  the 
undertaker  came  to  measure  for  the  second  coiiin,  the  father 
sprang  at  him  with  a  cry  like  some  wild  animal  robbed  of  its 
young,  and  would  have  murdered  him  but  for  the  doctor  and 
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*  ^p(  tbotnselves  upon  him.    Together  ibtey 

I  ^   Ik'ft  strip  of  the  sheet,  till  a  straight  jacket 

Ud  Itf  WM  carried  »  nt\~iiig  maniac  to  Bh^omio^daie. 

hu  i»  atiU,  quiet  and  gentle,  bnt  hopelessLj  ia^Hie 

AtWVr  WW      JuinKi  twt  certain  that  his  wife  and  cbOdwilliBaa 

fl/g  uu,  and  adtting  all  day  within  sight  of  tbe  door  al 

of  tb«  ward.     When  night  comes  he  goes  to  hs  nm 

hat  with  rntaming  davlight  he  resumes  bis  ceaarica 

MW«,v«  watching  at  the  door ;  and  so  his  dajs  pMB  sad 

1        WStlttUp  to  |MUM  till  the  door  abo«-e  opens,  and  heisMen 

«i4Mlry  where  — 

••  f^ingt  that  kaR  grava  oneicn  mn  matle  even  *suii  bj  HSb  hta^** 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

LIFE  BEHIND  THE  BARS  — A  VISIT  TO  THE  TOMBS  — SCENES 
WITHIN  PRISON  WALLS  — RAYS  OF  LIGHT  ON  A  DARK 
PICTURE. 

The  Tombs  —  A  Gloomy  Prison  —  The  Bridge  of  Sighs — Murderers'  Row  — 
The  Procession  to  the  Gallows —" Flop  Flop,  Flop  Flop"  — "Many 
Would  Give  a  V  to  see  it  "—Bummers'  Hall  —  Aristocratic  Prisoners  — 
Prison  Routine  —  Remarkable  Escapes  of  Prisoners  —  The  Dreary  Station- 
Houflc  Cell  — A  Bitter  Cry  —  The  Value  of  "  Inflooence  "— Shyster  Law- 
yers—  Poverty-stricken  Men,  Women,  and  Children  —  A  Wife's  Pitiful 
Plea  —  Tales  of  Destitution  and  Misery  —  Sad  Cases—  A  Noble  Woman 
—  An  Unheeded  Warning— Bribery,  Corruption,  and  Extortion  —  A  Day 
in  the  Police  Courts  —  How  Justice  is  Administered  —  A  Judge's  Strange 
and  Thrilling  Story  —A  Brave  Woman  and  a  Penitent  Husband  — "  Give 
me  my  Pound  of  Flesh  "—  The  Tables  Turned. 

TIIERE  are  still  living  a  few  old  New  Yorkers  who,  as 
children,  played  about  the  Collect  Pond.  This  was  a 
pretty  sheet  of  water  about  which  young  people  wandered  in 
summer  evenings,  though  it  was  a  long  walk  from  the  most 
thickly  built-up  portion  of  the  city,  then  below  Fulton  Street. 
From  the  pond  to  the  North  River  was  swamp-land,  through 
which  ran  a  little  rivulet  on  a  line  with  the  present  Canal 
Street.  For  years  this  pond  supplied  much  of  the  drinking- 
water  for  the  city,  but  as  it  served  also  as  sewer  and  dumping- 
ground  it  became  plain  to  the  City  Fathers  of  that  day  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  There  was  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. There  always  is  opposition  to  the  most  self-evident 
need  for  reform,  but  the  Fathers  had  their  way  and  the  filling- 
up  of  the  pond  began.  It  was  a  slow  process  and  required 
not  only  countless  loads  of  soil,  but  anything  and  ever3rthing 
that  could  find  place  on  the  dum])ing-ground,  from  old  shoes 
to  ashes  and  sweepings,  over  which  the  rag-pickers  of  the  day 
kept  careful  oversight.     Work  as  they  would,  it  remained 
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iiiursh  about  which  malaria  under  another  naint> 
»-     ersiatently,  and  which  the  doctors  insisted  was  the 
10  of  moat  of  the  ailments  ciiirent. 

i  filling  l)egan  in  1817  and  went  on  with  intermissions 

1H87,  when  it  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  new  city 

in,  th«  old  Olio  farther  down  having  proved  entirely  ina<te- 

w,     Wliy  Uie  spot  was   chosen,  unless   to  get   rid  of  the 

urs  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  one  knew.    The  plans  for 

lew  prixon  meant  not  only  an  enormous  expenditure  of 

..■nny,  but  one   of  the  stateliest  of  buildings,   probably   the 


purest  specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture  outside  i>f  Egypt, 
and  niagniticent  in  proportions.  Yet  this  bnililing,  occupying 
an  entire  block,  is  dwarfed  and  made  insignificant  by  l>eing 
sunk  in  a  hollow  so  low  that  the  top  of  the  massive  walls 
scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  Broadway,  hanlly  more  than 
«  hundred  yards  distant. 

Constant  anxiety  attended  the  building.  The  soil  was  so 
marshy  that  the  walls  settled,  and  though  the  foundations  were 
much  deeper  than  ordinarily  laid,  it  was  n>gardtil  as  very 
doubtful  if  they  would  ever  sup|x>rt  the  weight  of  the  mass 
erected  upon  them. 

By  1&40  the  work  was  complete,  and  save  for  the  darkening 
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of  the  stone  by  time  no  change  has  taken  place.  It  is  of  solid 
granite,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  by  two  hundred 
deep,  and  appears  as  one  lofty  story,  the  windows  being  carried 
from  a  point  about  six  feet  above  the  ground  up  to  beneath  the 
cornice.  The  main  entrance  on  Centre  Street  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  dark  stone  stops  which  lead  to  a  portico  massive  and 
gloomy,  supported  by  four  enormous  Egyptian  columns;  the 
other  three  sides  are  broken  by  projecting  entrances  and  col- 
umns. Its  name  of  the  ^^ Tombs'^  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  feeling  of  all  who  looked  upon  it.  Year  after  year  suc- 
cessive Grand  Juries  condemned  the  building  as  totally  unfit 
for  its  purposes,  and  even  to-day  an  occasional  remonstrance  ia 
heard.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  pris- 
oners, but  double  that  number  are  now  confined  in  it.. 

Armed  with  the  permit  without  which  there  is  no  admission 
for  the  curious,  one  is  passed  through  the  heavy  gate  at  the 
north,  at  which  an  old  warder  keeps  guard.  From  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning  to  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  are  the 
hours  for  visitors,  and  a  motley  crowd  assembles  as  the  hour 
approaches,  most  of  them  bearing  brown-paper  bags  and  bun- 
dles designed  for  the  consolation  of  the  prisoners.  These  are 
examined  to  see  that  they  contain  no  hidden  files  or  anything 
forbidden,  and  are  delivered  later.  Each  man,  as  he  passes  in, 
is  examined  at  the  inner  gate  and  each  woman  by  a  woman 
who  sits  just  inside  a  little  room.  One  is  tempted  to  pause 
here  and  wateh  the  row;  now  and  then  comes  a  weeping 
mother  all  imused  to  such  company,  or  a  wife  who  will  not  be- 
lieve the  pimishment  of  her  loved  one  deserved. 

Once  within,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large  courtyard, 
and  facing  a  second  prison  built  in  the  center,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  deep,  and  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cells.  This  is  the  male  prison,  quite  separate 
from  that  for  fcmiiles,  and  connected  with  the  outer  building 
by  a  bridge  which  long  ago  received  the  name  of  the  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs.'*  Over  it  walked  all  condemned  prisoners  on  their 
way  to  their  death,  the  gallows  meeting  their  eyes  as  they 
passed  out  into  daylight. 


ON  THE   WAY  TO   THE  OALLOWS. 

In  capital  cases  the  putting  up  of  the  gallows  was  delayed  to 
the  last,  and  the  niulBed  sound  of  the  hammers  reached  the  mur- 
derer in  liis  cell  and  stirred  a  ripple  of  excitement  among  the 
other  prisoners.  Such  windows  as  look  out  upon  the  courtyard 
were  obstructed  by  great  sheets  hung  before  them,  and  the  scaf- 
fold was  immediately  taken  down  when  all  was  over, 

0\  (.r   that    bndge   tbe^    come      said    the   old    warder 


come.  That 
row  o'  cells 
behind  you  is 
'Murderers' 
Row.'  an' 
t\wrv  ust'd  to 
be    an     iron 

cage  where  the\  put  em  ten  da\s  before  the  sentence  was  to 
be  executed  There  the\  put  e\erv  min  is  was  to  be  hanged, 
an  the\  ga\e  hira  a  bran  new  smt  o  clothes  an'  all  to  eat  he 
H  mted  but  thej  stopped  that  a  good  while  ago.  Then  they 
kep*  him  in  a  cell  an'  watched  hira  day  an'  night  to  keep  him 
fr<im  suicidin',  maybe,  an'  when  the  time  come  they  tied  his 
hands  an'  tliey  tied  his  feet,  an'  they  i)ut  the  black  cap  on  his 
he;id.  an'  tlie  rojw  round  his  neck  with  the  noose  a  hangin' 
down  behind,  an'  he  come  along,  an'  it  went  flop  flop,  flop  flop, 
as  he  come,  an'  then^" 

'■  That  will  do,"  I  exclaimed,     "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
nil  ire." 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened  with  surprise, 
many  a  one  would  give  a  V  any  day  —  yes,  an' 


"  Why,  there's 
more  too  —  to 
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get  in  an'  see  it ;  but  they  ain't  allowed.  You  wouldn't,  may 
be,  but  most  would,  an'  it's  a  sight  to  see." 

One  leaves  the  yard  gladly,  passing  into  the  male  prison, 
which  contains  a  lofty  but  narrow  hall  with  four  tiers  of  cells 
opening  upon  the  floor  and  three  iron  galleries,  one  above  the 
other.  The  cells  opening  from  them  are  intended  for  two 
prisoners,  but  often  hold  three,  and  all  are  watched  by  two 
keepers  for  each  gaUorj'.  Each  tier  has  its  special  use.  the 
ground-floor  cells  generally  containing  the  convicts  uncler  sen- 
tence. On  the  second  floor  are  the  prisoners  charged  with 
grave  offenses,  —  murder,  arson,  etc.  Prisoners  arrested  for 
jjurglary,  grand  larceny,  and  the  like  are  on  the  third  tier,  and 
light  offenders  have  the  top  floor  to  themselves. 

The  boys'  prison  is  on  the  Centre  Street  side,  and  on  Leon- 
ard Street  is  the  women's  prison,  where  fifty  cells  prove  insuf- 
ficient for  the  demand  made  upon  them.  The  large  hall  on  the 
Franklin  Street  side  —  once  used  as  a  station-house  for  the 
police  of  the  district — is  now  known  as  "  Bummers'  Hall,"  and 
in  it  are  confined  the  tramps,  vagrants,  and  })ersons  arrested  for 
drunkenness  in  the  streets.  They  are  kept  there  until  the 
morning  after  their  arrest,  when  they  are  brought  up  for  trial. 

The  Centre  Street  side  contains  also  the  offices  and  residence 
of  the  Warden,  the  Police  Court,  and  the  Court  of  S})ecial  Ses- 
sions. Directly  over  this  entrance  are  six  large  cells  for  the 
use  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  forgers,  de- 
faulters, and  prisoners  from  the  higher  walks  of  life  wait  here 
till  their  cases  are  determined.  All  who  enter,  from  whatever 
rank,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Warden,  two  Deputy  War- 
dens,  a  Matron,  and  a  sufficient  force  of  keepers  to  watch  and 
guard  the  prisoners.  As  at  the  Workhouse,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  prisoners,  thirty  boys  being  constantly  employ eil. 
The  place  is  spotlessly  clean,  all  scrubbing  being  done  by  the 
bovs,  while  others  are  busv  in  the  kitchen,  from  which  abun- 
dant  rations  are  sent  out.  Changes  of  clothing  are  supplied 
by  their  families,  or,  if  too  jxK)r  for  this,  the  city  furnishes 
them.  Each  one  must  walk  for  an  hour  a  day  in  the  corridor 
outside  his  cell.     In  short,  the  routine  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
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prison  anjirhere  id  tbe  ooaiitt7,  and  in  8[nte  of  the  unbalthy 
location  of  the  Tombs  its  sanitaiy  ftrrangemeDts  are  so  good 
that  no  caae  of  disease  has  ever  originated  in  it. 

For  over  thirty  years  one  woman  —  Mrs.  Flora  Foster — 
■wan  Matron  for  the  women's  and  boys'  prisons,  and  took  gem- 


FRtaon  CELLS  FOR  FEMALES  HI 


enil  ohiirjre  of  the  multitude  of  babies  brought  in  with  drunken 
or  {-fiiiiiiiiil  inotlit>rH.  Ixtnp  habit  had  made  her  an  almost  un- 
failiiifT  jiidjre  of  ]x>s>(ibiUtios  for  her  oharjiea,  and  many  a  boy 
owi-s  his  lirst  chance  in  life  to  her  efforts  and  encounifrement. 
The  most  violent  were  made  calmer  at  her  upjiroach,  and  she 
had  nnliouniled  influence  over  tlie  women  who  came  under  her 
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care.  These  were  many,  for  fifty  thousand  prisoners  pass 
through  the  Tombs  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  spite  of  constant  vigilance  and  the  immense  strength  of 
the  building,  escapes  have  sometimes  taken  place;  the  most 
noted  of  these  being  that  of  the  murderer  Sharkey,  who  es- 
caped in  women's  clothes  pro\ided  by  his  wife,  who  also  gave 
him  her  visitor's  ticket,  that  he  might  pass  the  guards.  Since 
this  feat  no  prisoner  has  ever  succeeded  in  evading  them,  and 
the  number  of  escapes  altogether  is  hardly  a  dozen. 

An  hour  in  the  Tombs  Police  Court  is  full  of  strange  expe- 
rience. Here  may  be  found  any  morning  during  the  year 
a  pitiable  array  of  poverty-stricken  men,  women,  and  children 
in  what  are  called  the  "  prison  pens."  Arrested  for  minor  or 
greater  offenses,  all  are  promiscuously  mingled,  and  no  physi- 
ognomist could  detect,  after  a  night's  lodging  in  the  dreary  cell 
of  a  station-house,  the  slightest  difference  l>etween  the  innocent 
and  fifuiltv.  One  bv  one  thev  are  arrdimed  before  the  mafias- 
trate,  who  calmly  listens  to  the  tale  of  the  policeman — the 
only  witness,  perhaps  —  and  excuses  or  condemns,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  apparently  the  utmost  nonchalance.  Poverty  is 
here  a  trreat  factor  in  the  determination  of  a  case,  for  the  very 
\KHjr  liave  no  friends, —  not  even  the  sidoon-keeper  or  the  politi- 
cian; and  **  inflooence''  on  their  behalf  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  probability  of  value 
ever  being  received  for  it. 

The  Justice  who  sits  here  knows  his  offenders  so  thoroughly 
that  he  is  a  terror  to  every  old  sinner  who  comes  before 
him,  each  one  of  whom  knows  that  the  transgressions  of 
nis  jmst  are  recorded  in  that  unfailing  memory  and  are  likely  to 
be  laid  before  him.  Nine  o'clock  is  the  time  fixed  for  opening 
court,  but  it  is  tolerablv  certain  one  will  have  to  wait  half 
an  hour  or  so ;  nor  is  the  time  lost,  for  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  half  a  dozen  policemen  the  hall  ^vith  its  rows  of  wooden 
seats  fills  up  with  friends  of  the  arrested  prisoners,  who  often 
are  to  Ik?  the  witnesses  for  or  against.  *'  Shyster"  lawyers,  of 
a  class  j)eculiur  to  the  Tombs,  ready  to  defend  a  prisoner 
for  anything  they  can  get, — from  fifty  cents  to  as  many  dolhurs 
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>  and   (lo;vn   the  room,  eyeing  the  people,   tind 
in       OUL  iliose  who  may  be  persuaded  into  accepting  their 
■vices.     Here  are  women  with  black  eyes, —  in   fact    the 
Oman  without  a  black  eye  is  in  the  minority ;  tramjis  from  the 
itingent  in  City  Hall  Park;  small  boys  who  steal  in  under 
tence  of  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  and  who  watch  tlie  pro- 
lings  with  delight ;  (Chinese ;  and  all  sorts  and  condi'  ions  of 
The  Justice  enters  swiftly  and  silently,  and  is  in   liia 
'   before  any   one   has   noticed   him.     The  doors  of    the 
inimmers'  Hall"  ojwn,  and,  straggling  one  by  one,  come  the 
row  of  offenders ;   chieHy  "  drunk  and   disoi-derly  "   cases    in 
which   assault  and  battery  play  a  large  part.      Xear  us  sits 
a  respectable  looking  woman   certainly  sixty  years  old,  vho 
tells  her  story  to  all  near  her.     In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  cf  the  place.     Each  one  in  turn,  and  sometimes 
half  ft  dozen  together,  recite  their  autobiography,  and  in  some 
cases  take  pride  in  the  number  of  times  they  have  had  occasion 
to  appear  here. 

Not  so  with  yonder  woman  who  \vTaps  her  shawl  closh- 
abinit  her  and  looks  around  distrustfully,  as  well  she  niay,  for 
at  her  back,  and  moving  by  slow  degrees  toward  her,  is  the 
husband  against  whom,  after  forty  years  of  endurance,  she  has 
at  last  decided  to  enter  complaint.  He  has  slept  in  the  gutter, 
it  is  plain,  and  even  now  he  believes  that  if  he  can  argue  with 
her  a  little  the  complaint  will  be  dismissed.  As  he  edges 
toward  her  the  policeman  appears,  listens  for  a  moment,  and 
then  hustles  him  off,  while  the  old  lady  says,  with  many  sniffs 
and  sobs : 

"  It  do  seem  a  bit  hard,  but  he's  dnmk  up  all  the  bits 
of  things  over  and  over,  and  I've  no  strength  to  keep  on 
eamin'  money  for  him  to  throw  into  the  gutter.  lie's  the  lK>st 
of  men  when  he's  sober  and  never  laid  his  hand  on  me,  but  he 
isn't  ever  sober  hanlly  and  so  it  do  come  hard." 

Inside  the  rail  a  dozen  women  look  appealingly  towani 
the  Justice  or  defiantly  toward  the  audience.  Case  after  cast- 
is  calle<l  with  a  promptness  amazing  to  the  twholder.  and 
dismissed  with  equal  celerity.     Here  a  child  so  small  that 
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he  has  to  be  lifted  up  for  a  moment  of  observation  by  the 
Judge ;  there  old  hags,  some  of  them  life-long  offenders. 

To^lay  there  were  three  who  could  easily  have  sat  for  the 
witches  in  "Macbeth."  Two  were  lame;  one  had  only  a 
single  eye,  and  all  had  been  in  the  gutter  and  bestowed 
scratches  and  bites  freely  on  each  other  and  on  the  policeman 
who  brought  them  in. 

"  Shure  'tis  the  hate  I  was  drunk  wid,  Judge  yer  Honor,'* 
said  the  one-eyed  Avoman.  "Do  you  think  now.  Judge  yer 
Honor,  I'd  be  drinkin'  after  all  the  wamins  I've  had  from  ye." 

"  Three  months  on  the  Island,"  was  the  only  answer  she  re- 
ceived, and  she  was  led  out,  shaking  her  matted  locks  and 
swearing  vengeance  when  out  again. 

Five  Italians  came  up  in  a  group,  one  minus  the  end  of  his 
nose.  He  declined,  however,  to  press  the  charge,  saying  it  was 
purely  a  friendly  affair,  and  a  woman  near  by  confirmed  his 
statement. 

"  Go  into  Baxter  Street  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth,"  she 
said.  "  They're  always  a  chawin'  of  each  other's  noses,  and 
none  of  'em  minds  it  more'n  some  minds  a  black  eye." 

There  were  sadder  cases  than  these.  Young  girls,  homeless 
and  betrayed ;  children  whose  only  home  had  been  the  streets ; 
sailors,  still  sodden  ^vith  drink,  beaten  and  robbed  with  no 
knowledge  of  by  whom ;  and  for  each  and  all  swift  justice  did 
its  work.  First  offenses  are  dealt  with  leniently,  but  there  is 
no  time  for  investigation  of  special  ones. 

No  philanthropist  goee  down  to  the  Tombs  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  tales  of  destitution  and  misery  daily  rehearsed 
there:  no  society  takes  sufficient  interest  in  humanity  to  insti- 
tute  an  in^iuirv  into  and  prevent  this  daily  cloud  over  the 
brightn<^ss  of  civiliziition  ;  no  cliurch,  by  its  authorized  officers, 
visits  the  lilthv  dens  and  r<x)keries  of  the  Sixth  and  Tenth 
"Wards,  or  the  courts  and  prisons  where  the  victims  of  necessity 
are  condemned  and  punishe<l,  and  attempts  a  reformation  of  the 
evils  found  theiv. 

For  six  years  one  woman  who  has  persistently  shrunk  from 
notice  hiis  done  liere  a  work  never  before  undertaken  there  by 
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them  to  deceive  her.  Each  day  she  visits  the  Tombs,  and  onoe 
a  month  gives  a  day  to  Sing  Sing. 

"  Why  will  not  more  do  so  ? "  she  said  in  her  pretty  German- 
English,  her  soft  voice  and  gentle  'eyes  hardly  indicating  the 
strength  of  character  and  endurance  she  has  shown.  "  Do  you 
know  it  is  elegant  work,  yes,  elegajit  work.  Each  day  you  see 
some  fruit.  Because  of  that  there  is  nothing  like  it.  I  wonder 
often  why  rich  people  who  say  there  is  nothing  to  do,  do  not 
do  this  and  have  much  pleasure.  I  care  not  for  institutions. 
I  like  better  to  see  my  individual  in  the  face  and  do  what  I  can 
Avhen  I  have  listened  and  made  up  my  mind.  It  is  all  kinds  I 
help;  yes,  all  kinds;  black,  white,  Chinese,  all  nations,  and 
never  but  once  did  any  deceive  me,  and  he  was  my  own  country- 
man 1  Was  not  that  a  shame  ?  But  I  go  6n,  and  the  District 
Attorney  who  said  first,  *  Madam,  you  are  crazy,'  say  now, 
*  Madam,  I  thank  you  for  much  help,  and  may  the  Lord  send 
more  like  you.'  That  is  different,  you  see,  but  he  has  reason, 
for  always  I  know  if  the  prisoner  be  innocent  or  be  guilty. 
And  oh,  such  tales  I  hear !  It  would  break  hearts  to  hear  such 
tales  if  there  were  no  help,  but  always  there  can  be  a  little." 

This  and  the  work  of  the  old  Matron  rank  side  by  side  in 
wisdom  and  discrimination,  and  save  for  this  there  is  no  other 
bright  spot  for  the  Tombs,  whose  gray  walls  are  a  menace  to 
the  criminal,  yet  most  often  an  unheeded  one  till  the  clutch 
of  the  law  is  felt  ^nd  the  Judge  pronounces  sentence. 

Ludlow  Street  jail  is  quite  as  widely  known,  and,  as  the 
county  prison  for  New  York,  has  sheltered  many  notable 
prisoners.  Every  one  arrested  under  process  issued  by  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  New  York  is  brought  here,  the  ma- 
jority being  arrested  for  debt.  Prisoners  from  the  United 
States  courts  are  also  sent  here,  and  all  alike  suffer  extortions 
of  every  kind.  In  spite  of  spasmodic  attempts  to  better  the 
condition  of  things,  bribery  and  corruption  seem  inseparably 
asscK-iated  with  this  prison.  Xo  favors  are  granted  imless  paid 
for  libenilly,  and  even  where  lawful  charges  are  known  it 
makes  no  difference. 

In  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  wishes  to  give  bail,  he  is  taken 
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*  Atrpoly  nhcriff  to  the  dierifTs  office,  from  wbenoo  ti 
iMHif  Jor  nfij-  frwTMl  likely  to  become  a  snren-.  The  law  ai 
Urw»  him  a  rKunmah\ti  time  to  find  bail,  but  to  leave  tbe  olBo( 
M  nraiit  f'-ii  (I  iltipiity  unormotisly,  tbe  amoont  demanded  beioj 
In  pnrjHirtiftn  U>  the  priiumvr'*  probable  means.  So  it  goal 
'rtl  tbn>iit()>  iiviiry  item  of  the  process,  from  signing  the  bond  t^ 
ttlfl  lee  lit  the  notary.  I'erifxiical  exposure  of  these  and  othcR 
klndrorl  pnuliuM  huvo  Iiwl  thus  far  small  effect  on  the  system, 
ud  thii  prJHon  hail  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  cental 
of  Hhftliieli<Mi  (Mipfuption  of  every  order. 

HmiilliT  iHturU  are  held  at  many  points,  and  the  strangal 
uftim  WunderN  into  Khhux  Market  court  or  that  at  Jefferson 
Mftrkut,  walctiin^  tlio  iiiiMmiblR  creatures,  the  supply  of  which 
b  iwmMtiiul,  and  who  are  gathered  up  nightly  at  all  the  point* 
whnni  viw  tHHigr('giitt*s,  whether  east  or  west.  The  cells  aC 
Uxmtfi  HlntiimH  ar<>  tiUed  with  men,  women,  and  boys,  the  latter 
tlkkllty  every  h'smin  In  erime  from  tlioir  elders. 

tW  all  rlio  iHiurts  the  utorv  is  niiieh  the  same.  One  almiB 
ownii  lUi  lUlevialitti).  harilty  |>osstble  for  the  rest,  and  certainly 
uuhjuf  of  i(»  kind.  At  the  Prince  Street  Station  is  a  beautifiil 
WHtoiNi|iHiiiel,  the  pnn^rty  of  one  of  the  men,  which  enters 
intt>lhe  lifo  with  the  gr^sitt'st  spirit.  A  younir  Italian  boot- 
Itlav'k  h».t  iMiight  him  many  trioks.  ami  he  olieys  with  the 
»Kvility  of  a  well  tnumM  ohild.  lie  abhors  s.>litiKie,  and  if 
K'ft  j«U»ne  with  the  vl.^v  *K«i«xl  ujim  Iiitu  he  ri*s  ^m  his  hind 
f»>»  »mt  dili^>»»tly  jww^  the  kn»>it  *>f  tin-  livmr  to  the  room 
x^ln-iA'  lh»>  rv?*4-\v  fvtfvv  sit.  tiU  ;t  turns,  whr-a  fce  marvbes  ia. 

\  r\w«t  o\f*lM*t  ;iv*iK-  h::u  a  v.'.r'nsST  -.^C'  ihe  fi.>cw  aad 
»ti>.K\t  i!n>  '.v^Nx-ttfcjWit's  shvCvl  :.■  h>  v-vv^ir.  It*.  -:•**  ^.<  sxake 
t>>«»«.is  wx**?',',*,  »?s;  ^v'C',>.-«-s  ^'  -■r':-  *■  t  •:  <^.v^  ^^lt  ;ae  iis-- 
yvs*^!  *»,;  vvn.- ^■i  ;lx'  ■.x>^xv-s^r  «^  ,■  ;  ::.r  >t.^-eEaea"> 
rv\t^«v5v.  aiSvc:  x,».'  o'.-'.'.v-v  ^"•~*.'  .'^v  ■  ■'^,    "■■    ■■J.'';  :,">-  .>.o;  crv 

>-fK.  >a<   V^v  •■V.  ■->-     "  ^-vx    ^-^     •*■*■'     -'i-~v^    i^    ^laiTf 

MNtj  ;«  VJv  ^c  ,v  :jv 
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^O  Lawdl  take  off  de  dogt  takeoff  de  dog!  I  gib  upl" 
groaned  the  negro,  dropping  his  plunder  and  dancing  with 
pain.  The  policeman  released  him,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  Leo  walked  by  his  side  to  the  station  and  stood 
looking  on  gravely  till  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  to  his 
cell. 

^^  He's  got  so  as  he  smells  out  a  thief  soon  as  he  sees  him," 
said  a  shrewd-looking  old  man,  who  stood  by  the  other  day 
as  the  dog  went  through  his  tricks.  "  It  wouldn't  never  do  to 
turn  him  loose  in  society  agin,  for  in  a  city  like  New  York 
he*d  make  damaging  exposures.    See?" 

''  I  wish,  then,  there  was  ten  thousand  like  him,"  said  his 
companion  explosively.  "There  ain't  a  spot  in  the  city  but 
what  needs  detectives,  and  I'm  sick  to  my  marrow  of  all  the 
horrors  I've  seen.  Why  don't  the  Lord  descend  on  it  and 
make  an  end?" 

"  Because  when  all's  said  and  done  there's  a  heap  of  good 
in  it,  and  that's  the  summin'  up  for  most  things,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  went  his  way. 

More  criminals  pass  each  year  before  Becorder  Smyth 
than  any  other  Judge  in  the  world.  He  is  a  hardworking, 
painstaking,  and  withal  tender-hearted  Judge.  The  visitor  to 
his  court-room  on  a  busy  day  is  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  despatches  business,  and  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  his  methods  is  led  to  believe  that  his  only  object  is  to 
get  through  with  his  work,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the 
prisoners. 

"It  is  the  greatest  mistake  one  could  make,"  said  the 
Recorder.  "  I  have  to  hurry  my  work,  for  my  court  is  over- 
crowded, but  never  in  all  my  experience  on  the  bench  have  I 
been  so  hurried  that  I  could  not  give  all  the  time  and  atten- 
tion that  was  necessary  to  prisoners.  When  a  man  or  woman 
comes  up  before  me  whom  I  have  never  seen  before,  whose 
looks  or  manners  give  indication  that  they  are  not  really 
criminals  at  heart,  I  suspend  judgment  in  their  case  until  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  investigated. 

"  Of  the  scores  of  cases  of  men  wno  have  come  before  me 
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woman  d  she  told  him  between  her  sobs  that  althongfa  s 
valueii  her  daughter's  education  and  happiness  in  life,  she 
could  not  be  his  partner  in  crime.  She  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accompany  her,  and  that  night  those  two  unhappy  people 
walked  the  streets  until  they  reache<l  the  home  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  finn  whose  store  the  man  ba^l  robbed. 

"The  woman  nervously  rang  the  bell,  and  they  waited 
imtil  at  last  the  door  was  0{^>ene<).  Once  inside  the  house  she 
bade  her  husband  tell  all,  and  he  explained  with  bent  head 
how  the  theft  hail  lieen  committed  and  told  where  he  had 
pawned  the  stolen  goods.  The  wife  hande<l  over  the  money 
realized  on  the  property,  asked  the  employer  to  redeem  hia 
goods,  and  forgive  her  husband.  Tou  would  think  that 
any  man  would  have  been  touched  by  the  poor  woman's 
Sturdy  honesty  and  bitter  tears  in  that  midnight  hour,  but  this 
employer  was  unmoved.  lie  deliljerately  called  a  policeman 
and  had  the  man  taken  to  jail.  The  merchant  recovered  hia 
gomis,  and  the  law  was  alwnt  to  tate  its  course  with  the 
criminal  when  I,  sitting  on  the  bench  there,  was  convioced 
that  there  was  a  story  behind  it  all,  and  I  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  case.  I  shall  never  forget  how  eloquently  that  poor 
woman  pleaded  for  her  husband  that  day  in  my  presence,  and 
how  stubbornly  the  unfeeling  employer  who  sat  opposite  to 
her,  demanded  with  true  Shylock  |>ersistence,  the  last  poand 
of  flesh,  I  suggested  to  the  merchant  that  the  case  was  a 
peculiar  one,  and  it  seeme<l  to  me  presented  an  opportunity 
for  mercy  as  well  as  justice. 

"  '  You  had  better  decide,'  I  said  to  him,  '  not  to  prosecute 
this  poor  fellow.  .  He  has  never  before  been  accused  of  any 
crime.  lie  has  worked  faithfully  for  you  for  many  years. 
He  is  deserving  of  some  consideration  from  your  hands,  and 
this  woman,  his  wife,  who  was  strong  enough  to  right  a  wrong 
at  any  cost  to  herself  and  family,  is  deserving  of  her  husband's 
presence  and  supjwrt  in  her  declining  years.' 

"  The  woman  thanked  me,  and  had  hardly  done  bo  when 
the  merchant  arose  and  in  an  angry  tone  said  that  he  was 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  this  man.    He  insifited 
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that  prisons  wete  for  just  such  persons  as  he,  and  that  the 
sooner  he  was  placed  there  the  better. 

^'  I  allowed  him  to  talk  in  this  way  for  perhaps  ten  minutes 
and  I  listened  carefully  to  all  he  said.  ^'  ^  I  don't  believe,'  I 
replied,  Hhat  this  man  intended  to  commit  a  crime.  As  a 
judge  I  am  empowered  to  suspend  sentence.  I  shall  call  him 
up  in  court  to-morrow ;  shall  tell  him  I  have  investigated  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  shall  suspend  sentence  in  his  case.' 

'^  Now,  this  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  The  man 
was  brought  before  me  the  next  morning  and  withdrew  his 
plea  of  ^guilty.'  I  suspended  sentence.  Some  good  people 
that  I  knew  obtained  enough  money  to  enable  his  daughter 
to  finish  her  musical  education,  and  she  is  now  Avell  known  in 
New  York's  best  musical  circles.  I  obtained  a  position  for  her 
father  as  purser  on  one  of  the  outgoing  steamships,  and  he  is 
as  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  as  grateful  as  a  man  can  be 
for  the  service  I  rendered  him ;  while  his  employer  has  since 
been  brought  up  in  another  court  in  this  city  for  fraudulent 
practices,  and  narrowly  escaped  State  prison  for  his  crima" 
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uilty,  not  knowing  really  what  they  were  doing, 

I        s  to  get  out  of  further  trouble  by  tiiking  ;i  sentence 

hiding  themselves  away  in  prison.  1  recall  one  that  I  shall 

iniber  as  long  as  I  live.     I  could  not  forget  it  if  I  would, 

the  man  in  the  case  writes  to  rae  regularly,  comes  to  see 

le  when  convenient,  and  never  ceases  to  thank  me  for  my 

1  offices  in  his  behalf.     I  was  sitting  on    the  bench  one 

J,  and  iiad  disposed  of  a  number  of  ordinary  cases, 

Liie  court  officer  presented  to  rae  a  respectable-looking 

man  of  about  tifty,  charged  with  burglary,     I  looked  at  him 

very  closely,  ami  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  above  the  ordinary 

grade  of  prisoner.     There  was  something  about  his  face  that 

irresistibly  drew  me  to  him.     He  looked  me  steadily  in   the 

eye  without  brazen  effrontery  and  seemed  only  too  anxious  to 

have  sentence  [>asse<l  upon  him  and  get  into  jtrison. 

" '  You  are  charged  with  burglary,  my  good  man.'  I  said 
to  him,     '  What  have  you  to  say  ? '  " 

"He  looked  up  at  me  in  an  innocent  way.  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  said  huskily :  '  Nothing.  I  am 
guilty.' 

"" '  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  word  guilty  i "  I  aske<l 

" '  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  fully.  I  broke  into  my  employer's 
store,  1  stole  his  jewelry,  I  i)a\vne<l  it,  and  tliat  is  all  tliere  is 
of  it.  Pass  sentence  upon  me  if  you  will.  Send  me  to  prison, 
and  let  not  my  shame  be  visited  upon  my  wife  and  daughter.' 

" '  Have  you  any  counsel ! '  I  asked  him. 

"'No,'  was  the  reply.  'I  have  no  counsel,  and  need  none. 
I  am  guilty.     Sentence  me  now.' 

"The  wliole  thing  was  so  unusual  that  I  determintHi  to  re- 
mand him.  '  You  may  go  back  to  prison,'  1  said  to  him,  ■  arid 
remain  there  for  a  week.  Meantime  think  over  what  y<m  have 
done.  You  arc  not  called  u|)on  to  sjiy  you  arc  guilty,  and  if 
you  do  siiy  so  you  know  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  State 
prison.  Burglary  is  a  heinous  olTciise,  Better  go  back.  Think 
it  all  oyer.  Change  your  plea.  Send  for  your  friends,  and  see 
if  something  cannot  be  done  for  you.' 
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^  When  court  was  over  I  called  in  one  of  my  detectives, 
told  him  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  firm  where  this  man  worked, 
and  whose  store  he  had  broken  into,  and  tell  him  that  I  wished 
to  see  him.  Then  I  sent  for  the  poor  man's  wife,  and  little*  by 
little  the  story  came  out.  The  poor  woman  between  her  sobs 
and  tears  told  it  all.  Her  husband  was  a  loving,  hard-working, 
industrious  man.  He  had  only  one  object  in  life,  his  love  for 
his  daughter.  She  had  a  consuming  ambition  to  become  a 
great  musician.  He  had  spent  all  the  money  he  had  made  on 
her  musical  education,  and  had  really  kept  himself  not  only 
poor  but  in  debt  by  so  doing.  It  seemed  that  she  had  almost 
gained  her  object  and  become  not  only  a  good  singer,  but  a 
fine  pianist,  when  she  went  to  her  father  and  said  that  it  would 
be  necessarv  for  her  to  take  another  course  of  instruction  with 
a  distinguished  teacher.  The  poor  man  had  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world.  He  was  only  a  workingman  on  small  wages,  and  the 
money  required  for  tliis  instruction  was  something  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  get  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  He  brooded 
over  it  for  a  few  days,  talked  with  his  wife  about  it,  and  finally, 
after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise  the  money  in  other  direc- 
tions, he  came  home  one  Saturday  night  with  the  desired  sjum 
in  his  hands. 

"  He  .was  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy.  His  face  was  all  aglow, 
and  his  eyes  danced  with  joy.  He  kissed  his  daughter,  gave  her 
the  money,  and  told  her  to  go  on.  Success  was  now  assured. 
The  young  woman  never  for  a  moment  asked  where  the  money 
came  from ;  but  after  the  frugal  supper  was  over  the  good  wife 
took  her  liusband  aside  and  asked  liim  where  he  got  the  money. 
He  evadtnl  her  for  a  long  time,  and  finally,  susjiecting  that  he 
had  not  come  by  it  honestly,  she  charged  "liim  directly  with 
obtainintr  it  bv  false  means  or  foul.  Hour  after  hour  she 
pleadiMl  with  lior  husband  to  tell  her  the  truth.  He  steadfastly 
refuscil.  At  last,  at  midnight,  he  could  •stand  it  no  longer,  and 
in  an  agony  of  despair  h(»  broke  down  and  told  her  that  he  had 
broken  into  tlie  establishment  where  he  worked,  taken  some 
valuable  jewelry,  and  jMiwued  it. 

''The  ixx>r  wife  was  half  crazed.    But  she  was  a  brava 
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ras  plain  ^ 

ingly  tell      j 


body.  He  sat  there  eyeing  Michael  narrowly.  It  was  | 
that  he  did  not  understand  how-  auy  man  could  willingly  1 
such  a  story  as  Michael  had  to  tell,  but  it  was  also  plain  that 
ho  was  sore-hearted  and  thought  that  the  world  gives  small 
,  chance  to  the 
small  rogues, 
while  letting 
th«  great  ones 
go  scot  free. 

"I'll  show 
you  where  I 
used  to  bang 
out,"  Jim  said 
to  me  one  day, 
'■  if  you  ain't 
;islianied  to  go 
round  the 
l)l<Mk  with  one 
like  mc." 

"She's  had 
more'n  one  of 
our  soit  for  an  escort,"  Michael  said, 
with  something  that  was  half  a  smile 
and  half  a  groan,  and  Jim  led  the  way 
toward  Front  Street,  just  beyond  Ful- 

"  There's  one  of  me  homes,"  he  said,  pointing  toward  the 
big  boilers  that  line<i  one  side  of  Water  Street.  "  Many's  the 
night  I've  slep  in  one  o'  them,  an'  a  i>iil  with  me,  when  I  was 
a  little  'un  an'  only  up  to  pickin'  pockets  an'  such.  Sometimes 
we  made  a  good  haul,  an'  then  we'd  be  flush  an'  have  a  bed  in 
a  lodgin'-house.  But  mostly  I  slep  in  packin'  boxes,  or  the 
soft  corners  of  an  alley,  with  a  turn  now  an"  then  in  the  boilers 
or  water-pipes.  There  wasn't  any  one  to  look  after  me,  for  rae 
father  was  killed  an'  nu'  nn)ther  died  in  liospital  when  I  was 
that  small  I'd  no  sense  but  to  lun  away  fmm  all  that  tried  to 
get  me  into  a  'sylum.     Oh,  but  I  dreaded  them  'syluras,  for 
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they  said  you'd  be  whipped  an'  starved  an'  made  to  do  what- 
ever you  hated  most,  every  day  o'  your  life.  I  wasn't  goin' 
to  have  that,  an'  so  a  lot  of  us  settled  that  we'd  manage  it 
somehow,  an'  keep  clear  o'  all  that  was  after  us.  There  was 
three  of  us,  Dennis  an'  Tom  an'  meself,  but  they  got  longer 
sentences  than  me,  an'  they  won't  be  out  for  a  good  year  yet.'* 

We  had  reached  Peck's  Slip,  with  its  network  of  street-rail- 
way tracks  and  the  mass  of  trucks  and  heavy  teams  making 
their  way  over  to  Williamsburg.  Here  and  there  was  a  tall 
warehouse,  but  for  the  most  part  old  buildings  \vith  every 
sign  of  age  and  decrepitude  loomed  up  on  all  sides.  Before 
one  of  the  buildings  Jim  paused. 

"  There's  been  deviltry  enough  in  that  basement  to  sink  a 
city,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  down  into  the  darkness  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  old-fashioned  cellar.  It  was  under  a  saloon, 
on  that  day  closed,  with  a  string  of  crape  floating  from  the 
door.  Above  the  saloon  was  a  cheap  manufactory,  and  from 
the  attic  a  frowsy  woman  looked  down,  who  smiled  amiably  at 
Jim  and  l>eckoned  to  a  sailor  across  the  street. 

The  st^|)s  were  as  old  and  decayed  as  the  house,  and  shook 
under  our  weight  as  we  descended  into  the  cellar.  There  was 
no  light  save  what  entered  from  the  doorway.  A  few  empty 
barrels  were  piled  up  in  one  corner,  and  some  planks  in  an- 
other, and  on  them  was  a  little  straw.  It  was  inconceivable 
that  any  human  being  could  have  used  this  cellar  as  a  lodging- 
place,  damp,  mouldy,  and  tomb-like  as  it  was.  Jim  closed  the 
door  a  moment,  and  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  smell  of  the 
tomb  made  itself  felt.  A  ray  of  light  stole  under  tlie  door, 
and  I  confess  I  breathed  more  freely  when  it  opened  again. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon/'  Jim  siiid,  with  a  side-look  at  my  face 
to  see  if  I  was  frightened.  **  I  wanted  you  to  see  how  it  is 
when  vou  settle  down  to  it.  It  does  verv  well  when  the  water 
ain't  up,  l)ut  somelimes  you  get  caught,  an'  there  isn't  much 
show.  The  ti(l(*  conies  in,  you  see,  an'  you  don't  know  just 
when  it's  going  to  do  it,  though  it's  safe  enough  to  say  it'll  be 
on  you  whenevcM*  there's  a  big  storm.  There  was  one  night, 
not  so  long  before  I  went  up,  that  we  three  was  in  here.     Pat, 
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le  saloon  above,  bad  sworn  we  shouldn't  baHxir 

e,  h  1  done  Ijis  best  to  keep  us  out,  even   to  nailm'  up 

the  lioor  come  night.  But  he  was  no  match  for  us,  tliough  he 
oome  near  bein'  this  time,  for  he  come  down  an*  screwed  up  the 
door  after  we  was  in.  It  was  rainin'  lieavy,  an'  all  of  as  prettv 
full  an'  not  much  sense ;  an"  tJie  first  thing  I  knew,  the  water 
was  on  us  an'  I  woke  up  half  drowned  an'  heard  the  others 
swearin'  an'  tryin'  to  come  to.  I  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  an' 
found  it  tight  against  us,  an'  tlien  I  felt  round  till  I  got  on  a 
plank,  aa'  there  I  Soated  around,  an'  Dennis  an'  Tom  the  same, 
till  we  got  our  senses  enongh  to  go  for  that  door  all  tfigelher. 
"We  put  our  shoulders  to  it  and  worked  till  it  gave  way,  but  we 
were  near  enough  to  dyin'  like  rats  in  a  hole,  an'  it  would  take 
a  good  dejtl  to  get  me  down  there  again,  though  the  Lord 
knows  where  I  am  to  bring  up,  anyhow." 

We  left  the  cellar  and  walkeil  on,  glancing  into  first  one 
and  then  another  of  the  same  order.  Some  were  given  over  to 
rag  and  junk-men.  Some  were  simply  storage-places,  but  about 
them  all  was  this  same  aspect  of  ago  an<l  mould  and  all  im- 
whoiesomeness,  Iloads  and  tails  of  fish  and  uiis;ivoi y  refuse 
of  every  order  were  under  foot.  Dirt  reigned  supreme ;  ench 
dirt  as  the  country  happily  never  knows,  in  wliich  Kature  fur- 
nishes the  smallest  percentage  and  man  offers  every  type  of 
filth  that  humanity  at  its  worst  can  produce. 

In  the  network  of  narrow  streets  about  this  region  may  be 
found  dens  of  pawnbrokers  or  junk-men,  and  no  end  of  bucket- 
shops,  where  stale  beer  is  sold  hy  the  bucket,  all  safe  har- 
bors for  pickpockets,  river-thieves,  and  burglars.  Murder 
stains  are  here ;  cockpits  and  ratpits  with  all  their  accom- 
paniments of  brutality ;  open  spaces  between  front  and  rear 
tenements  where  men  can  spar  witliout  fesir  of  interruption  by 
the  jjolice,  and  everywhere  children  watching  with  experienced 
eyes  every  fresh  scene  in  the  shifting  panonnua.  ready  to 
imitate  at  the  first  op]x)rtunity.  This  is  tlic  Fourth  Ward,  but 
the  description  will  apply  e<]ually  to  otiier  wards,  with  better 
reputation,  but  with  few  facts  to  wan-ant  it, 

Jim  knew  every  haunt,  but  he  wouhl  not  lead  the  way  ho- 
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yond  the  spot  where  he  yr'as  bora  and  where  he  had  tried  thier* 
ing  in  every  form.  Naturally,  where  the  river  is  bo  near,  and 
ships  lie  at  the  wharvee  daily  discharging  rich  freight  from  all 
nations,  river-thieving  shows  its  fascinations,  and  even  Michael 
Dunn,  with  his  thoughtful  face  and  deep  eyes — far  removed, 
one  would  say,  from  any  thought  of  evil  —  had  a  flickering 
smile  as  he  told 
me  of  one  exploit 
just  preceding  the 
final  one  which 
sent  Jim  and  his 
crew  to  Sing  Sing 
prison. 

"  You'd  never 
believe  the  tricks 
of  'em,"  he  said, 
"or  how  they'd 
scheme  to  get 
ahead  of  the  police  .'■ 
and  night-watch- 
men and  aU.  Of- 
ten a  ship  can't 
discharge  in  a  day,  and  there'll  be  bags  of  coffee  and  spices  and 
all  that  is  worth  while  to  run  risk  for  lyin'  right  there  before 
their  very  eyes  and  invitin'  them  to  do  what  they  can.  The 
owners  know  most  of  the  tricks.  They're  so  on  the  watch 
you'd  never  think  one  conld  get  a  chance  at  an  ounce  of  any- 
thing. But  Jim  here  knows  every  inch  of  the  river  as  well  as 
I  used  to  know  the  Thames.  Jim  and  his  pals  went  after  mid- 
night, when  the  watchman  was  gettin'  a  bit  sleepy,  and  rowed 
with  muffled  oars  right  under  the  pier,  lyin'  low  to  make  sore 
no  one  heard  nor  saw  'em. 

"The  docks  was  all  clear.  It  seemed  so  still  and  innocent 
like,  that  even  a  night-watch  might.be  off  his  guard  a  bit,  and 
this  watchman,  what  did  he  do  but  sit  right  down  on  his  bags 
of  coffee  — 11  liundre<l  an'  more  of  'em  lyin'  there  with  naught 
but  a  i>il«  of  sackin'  over  'em.    There  he  sat,  noddin'  a  bit, 
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nyoii,  Ifflt  kcf^nn'  bi>  eyes  open  for  whatever  might  come,MtM 
tti«rn  uwinr  iiitn,  iiilent  ae  the  grave.  Jim  bored  away  with  a  ( 
big  ttiiger  they'd  brought  with  'em,  —  bored  till  the  coffee  came  I 
down  ^1  a  Ktream  an<i  that  bag  n-as  pretty  well  squeezed.     A 
[HfIi(M;iriaii  fmnu  along  while  the  coffee  was  runnin',  and  Jim 
MiJckorud,  for  hu  could  bear  him  bavin'  a  talk  with  the  watcb- 
man.     He'd  Iwred  another  hole  by  that  time,  and  when  the 

dk  alK>ve  wa»i  over,  there  wa«  five  holes  up  through  the  dock 
or,  and  (ioffoe  enough  in  that  boat  below  to  set  the  boys  up 
for  u  w<wk  of  gainbliu'  and  every  deviltry  they  1ike<l.  It's  that 
kind  o'  t^dc  tluU  lln^M  the  young  ones  and  makes  'em  think 
tbnrD'H  no  fun  on  earth  like  it,  and  they  do  like  geltin'  evett 
with  oopH  luid  ownura  and  all  that  keep  riches  to  themselves. 
pBt  tfauin  into  a  Reformatory,  and  what  one  doesn't  know  an- 
oUur  doea,  and  thoy  compare  notes  and  experiences  till  ihera 
ftla*t  a  ymy  o'  tliievin',  new  or  old.  but  they've  got  it  at  their 
ttngnni^  pndR.  Thut'a  why  I  work  to  keep  'em  separate  where 
t  e*ia ;  but  folk«  tnostly  thinks  h  Reformatory  must  be  the  place 
for  Vm." 

ItayanI  Stiwt  baa  certain  notorious  "tumbler"  dives, 
wht'rii  »Ih1«  Uvr  is  sold  mingled  with  a  whiskey  eo  powerful 
that  tlio  drinker  Ittwrnu^  dnink  almost  as  he  swallows  it.  in 
all  (bis  rr-giou.  ouiv  in»iet  and  rejnitable,  gangs  of  young 
nilttuns  \\\\nA  the  stnvts  and  make  life  a  terror  to  the  more 
TWjuviablo  4>U'nionl,  lV*rn  in  th^'st'  tenement-house*,  and  with 
jMSl  en»>«4rl>  (^bh-ation  to  enshle  thorn  to  n^id  dime  noveU. 
tln'ir  itirtil  is  to  iH^»  s»s  tin'  buIldt««Ts  of  the  are<et  which  is 
««fi*rtH«Ato  eniwigli  to  own  tltem  as  inb.-»hil;»nt#,  .\  [xtliceniaii 
vn>t)k)  )w«i>l  il»<'annsofs  Hindi^i*  )ri>i  :*n<i  i5»i''  li'^r*  of  a  oeo- 
tiprikv,  1**  t'lVxMljtki'  an^l  oAjflim^  liioni  for  ^11  offojiites  cicm- 
miMiN).  It  IS.  .wil\  wVn  a  sivviany  rt-iirrsm  .-.in-'  ivuraiis  ihat 
lJ><vrt^is*n\  •n«MTiT«l  lo  .i.^sl  ":i!i  •.],^-~:\  Y:<r  1  be  r«5,  viffioefs 
«iinl.  *l  .■>Ml■r^u^^^  ih*i  )it,\  ><;!i-t\-'  r';-*;    .r.  ;:»    ^-ny  wouid  sf-ad 

!>(>.  T\i>.\  *-Ti.^  ■Btv"'  »>i>  if"'   l.'TT,.-  ,.■    :,..    ;»/;i;s  «":■,■  foawi 
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New  York.  Bat  the  Bowery  boy  knew  naught  of  the  heroeB 
of  the  cheap  story  papers,  and  was  often  at  heart  a  very  good 
sort  of  fellow,  applauding  every  virtnous  sentunent  heard  at 
the  theatre,  and  settluig  at  last  into  a  decent  citizen.  He  was 
usually  American,  and  here  lies  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  rowdy  of  then  and  now.  It  is  chiefly  the  child* 
ren  of  the  lowest  order  of  emigrants  who  grow  into  the 
young  ruffians  without  sense  of  citizenship  save  as  they  can, 
at  twenty-one,  sell  their  first  vote,  and  who  know  liberty  only 
as  license. 

One  case  will  stand  for  all.  On  Monroe  Street,  in  a  recent 
day  spent  in  these  regions,  I  at  intervals  encountered  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  brutal  in  face  and  form,  walking  always  with  the 
same  lowering  expression,  and  edging  threateningly  toward 
any  younger  or  weaker  boy  encountered  in  his  course.  He 
vanished  presently,  and  when  I  next  saw  him,  an  hour  or  so 
later,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  two  policemen,  both  of  them 
bearing  the  look  of  having  come  through  a  severe  conflict. 
The  boy  was  swearing  furiously,  and  lunging  out  now  and 
then  with  his  fists,  only  ceasing  after  a  blow  or  two  from  the 
officer^s  clubs,  justified  here  much  more  than  in  some  cases 
where  they  have  free  use.  Coming  out  an  hour  later  from  a 
tenement-house  on  Koosevelt  Street,  one  of  the  policemen,  an 
old  acquaintance,  faced  me. 

"  Who  was  that  bey  ? "  I  asked. 

^^  The  devil  himself,  saving  your  presence,"  returned  his  cap- 
tor with  great  fervor.  ^^  Fve  taken  him  up  not  less  than  twenty 
times  with  my  own  hands,  and  his  lawyer  always  gets  him  off 
with  the  plea  that  Fve  a  grudge  agin  him. '  Every  one  on  the 
streets  that  he  bulldozes  is  afraid  to  complain  of  him,  because, 
you  see,  they  don't  know  what  he  might  take  into  his  head  to 
do  to  them,  and  so  it's  desperate  work  to  get  one  to  appear 
agin  him.  I  did  get  him  sent  up  once  for  three  months,  and  he 
kept  me  after  him  for  a  year  afterward,  and  no  use.  This  time 
he's  done  for,  for  a  while  anyhow.  There's  an  athletic  club  on 
Monroe  Street,  and  he  went  in  there  and  took  up  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs,  and  in  two  minutes  had  cleared  out  every  soul  in 
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the  rcxHn.  Tlio  fellow  in  charge  weal  for  him  aoJ  got  a  tenU 
cut  over  the  eye,  but  he  was  gritty  ami  held  on,  an<l  the  Ml 
gave  the  alnnii,  aiul  I  had  my  turn  at  last.  There  ain't  a  fafl 
on  the  street,  scared  as  they  are  of  tliis  hoy.  tliat  dotjsn't  thid 
it  rather  fine  to  copy  after  hun,  and  unless  he  ouimiiit^  munla 
or  tries  his  hand  at  a  big  burglary  I  don't  see  but  what  it's  ga 

It  doea  go  on.  On  East  or  West  side,  gangs  of  yooi^ 
ntfflajis  and  sneak-thieves  prowl  at  night,  or  do  their  wo^ 
boldly  by  day.  They  are  proud  of  their  profession,  and  wj 
come  anything  that  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  contiDuoV 
work  at  trade  or  at  anything  else  that  would  mean  an  hona^ 
living.  ^ 

At  almost  any  [»oint  along  the  river  front  —  though  tU 
applies  chiefly  to  the  East  River  —  are  haunts  of  thieves.  ]t  I 
on  t^is  side  that  the  foreign  population  is  massed,  and  it  is  frori 
them  mainly  that  we  gather  the  army  that  fills  prisons  aai 
reformatories.  But  on  the  "West  side  is  a  region  equally  givOf 
over  to  vice,  and  even  more  dangerous  at  night-time.  Back  <|| 
the  Cremorno  Slisaion  on  Thirty-second  Street,  where  Jerq 
McAulev  workeil  for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  newer  but  hardljj 
less  crowde<l  and  i)estiferous  tenement-houses  are  found  in 
hundreds.  Saloons  are  of  a  letter  order,  but  the  whole  recoil 
is  one  where  ojK-n  vice  of  every  form  has  preempted  the  ground. 
and  the  decent  citizen  wh()m  evil  fortune  has  brought  to  thi 
region,  an<l  who  must  make  a  home  here,  stands  appalled  a1 
what  his  children  must  confront. 

Here,  too,  save  for  those  who  must  live  in  it,  is  small  beli^ 
given  to  the  story  of  the  horror  of  the  life  daily  and  hourly 
lived  in  this  region.  Only  a  bhx-k  or  two  away  the  streeti 
©pen  directly  from  Fifth  Avenue,  lilled  with  high-priced  houses, 
and  ownetl  by  tin-  prospTOus  business  men  of  the  city,  whc 
have  little  knowle<lgi>  of  what  sigiils  lie  within  the  range  of  a 
ten  minutes  walk  of  tiieir  pnlatial  homes.  "The  nearer  th< 
river  the  nearer  to  hell."  was  tlie  living  of  one  of  the  ronght 
■^'ho  had  lieli>od  to  niaki'  it  true,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
lurking-pliux.'s  afforded  by  tlie  {:r<>at  lumlK>r  and  coal  yards  ill 
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the  vicinity,  and  the  long  stretches  of  street  through  which 
policemen  make  only  an  occasional  round,  are  all  favorable  to 
the  criminal  It  is  on  the  West  side  that  ^^  Hell's  Kitchen  "  has 
its  place ;  a  tenement  given  over  to  Italians  of  the  lowest  order, 
«nth  a  sprinkling  of  Portuguese.  Here  the  knife  punctuates 
and  illustrates  all  discussion,  and  if  murder  is  not  done  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  combatants,  who  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  may 
be  heard  engaged  in  their  favorite  pursuits.  The  neighborhood 
dreads  yet  takes  a  certain  pride  in  its  desperadoes,  as  an  ItaUan 
village  may  plume  itself  upon  the  bandits  near  it. 

''  Little  Italy,"  is  farther  up,  and  inhabited  by  much  the 
same  class,  but  its  quota  of  thieves  seems  less  than  that  of  other 
regions  where  the  same  life  is  lived.  The  preponderance  of 
crime  is  farther  down,  and  in  the  ward  which  has  had  the 
longest  monopoly  of  it,  thus  making  the  rate  an  always  increase 
ing  one.  It  is  not  that  means  of  many  kinds  are  not  taken  to 
stem  this  tide  of  evil.  Probably  it  is  even  not  so  great,  pro- 
portionately, as  in  the  not  so  remote  days  when  the  Five  Points 
could  not  be  entered  without  a  policeman.  But  the  tenement- 
house  with  its  masses  is  sending  out  a  type  as  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  for  which  we  try  cures,  after  the  harm  is  done,  far 
more  than  we 'study  methods  of  prevention. 

The  police  courts  of  the  Tombs,  Essex  Market,  and  all  the 
points  at  which  justice  is  supposed  to  be  administered,  will  give 
the  student  of  these  problems  many  a  point  upon  which  to 
reflect.  Every  phase  of  human  suffering  is  represented  there, 
but  chiefly  and  always,  day  after  day,  lads  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  hardened  and  brutal  beyond  conception,  form  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  and  go  up  to  the  Island  only  to  return  with 
seven  devils  more  >vicked  than  the  first.  How  to  reach  them 
and  bring  about  any  change  may  well  stir  the  thought  of  those 
who  ponder  over  the  future  of  a  city  which  must  always,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  deal  far  more  with  a  foreign  than  a  native 
population,  and  to  whom  corruption  is  as  yet  a  more  familiar 
form  of  government  than  anything  which  can  bring  about 
righteous  administration  of  law. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

UFB  ON  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND— THE  DREGS  OF  A  GREAT 
CITY  —  WHERE  CRIMINALS,  PAUPERS.  AND  LUNATICS  ARE 
CARED  FOR  —  A  CONVICTS  DAILY  LIFE  —  " DRINK'S  OUR 
CURSE.- 

TIm  **  Tub  of  Misery  "—  A  Miserable  Sight »  Gutter-Soaked  Rags  and  Mat- 
led  Hair  —  Rounders — Terrible  Scenes  —  Insanity  in  Handcuffs — ResulU 
of  Trying  to  "See  Life"  in  New  York  —  Aristocrats  in  Crime  —  Appeals 
fiir  Mercy  —  Sounds  that  Make  the  Blood  Run  Cold  -~  White  Heads 
Bn>ught  Low  —  A  Pandemonium  —  Vermin-Infested  Clothes  —  Insane 
fri>m  Uie  "Hiun^w''— Suicides  — "Famine  Meal"— Odd  Delusions  and 
Beliefs  of  the  Insane  — The  Queen  of  Heaven  — The  3Iother  of  Forty-flTe 
Children  —  Snakes  in  his  Stomach  — "  Oh.  Lord  !  They're  Squirming 
Again"— A  Contente*!  Tinker— Waiting  for  the  River  to  Dry  up — "For 
the  Utve  of  C^iKl.  Bring  me  a  Coffin"- A  Ghoul  in  the  Dead-Hooae  —  An 
Irish  PhiUHk>ph«'r  —The  IVnitentiary  —  Daily  Life  i»f  Prisooera  —  A  Hard 
Piite  —  CiHivict  Lab^>r  —  Secret  Cv>mmunications  between  Priaoiiers — A 
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LONG  agi\  in  Javs  just  piwwlini:  the  seoonJ  war  with 
Kti^aniU  New  York  K<isteil  of  two  or  three  famoos 
pinions  AmKvrtiiin  oi\*h:inls  plav.tt^l  l»v  s:::r»ly  Dutch  bunrh- 
ors*  Hnil  vioUiiniT  fruit  :!u;vir:::ir.v  :.«  :i>:-:r  su^^xvssi.^rs;.  Fn»ni 
Kip*s  pinion  n^i^*s  won^  ^luok'.-^l  : -r  W.is:.:r^"n  on  his  last 
visit  tv>  Now  York,  whvh  i.o  av.  r>.»  :-  :.:<  lut:.  »r.h«.»le,  and 
which  ina^lo  tho  tnv  :n»::i  wi..,;:  :;>v  ,..:.>:  dl-v-^vs  ther^ 
aft«r  a  j^riitxl  jx^s^^^j^vvr...  »  :::  ...•:  :-.!..•-:  r.  I-:ss  fani<»us 
came  «iriv  sutumor  ain^^s.  "I-.irv-.:  T-  "^i.^'"  d*^L  Later, 
Xewtow-^  j^TOirjk  whivh  -vr -^^  >ii..:  :.  /.  .»  r.-ir  tliV.  ^  1-  the 
orchard  ^>.n  BLwkwtHl's  l>la.r..l  :1  .i"  -  • ".  .'.  :-.-:r  r^zive  h\«ie 
al  Newtotrx 

lIon»  vxi  FvLK-k^ •: ' ->  !-!.*:  :  •  "*  "  '  :"  -  :  -irr-Ce  bl^.^^ 
•wnsv  bfcxxa  of  krh^r*-.  .i"  .  .•  ..^  .■.■';..:-•"  Irr  erven  ..f 
fTaf^T-.3e^j  foe  STr-.-^.  i~i   :  -   -:■-  "    ."--.r     -f  fr 
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pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food«  Yet  over  all  this  was 
always  a  shadow,  the  forerunner  of  the  darker  cloud  in  time 
to  settle  more  heavily  not  only  on  this  but  on  the  whole  clus- 
ter of  fair  islands  which  one  by  one  have  renounced  orchard 
and  homestead  and  given  place  to  buildings  grim,  gray,  and 
formidable,  and  ^nth  each  year  more  crowded  and  more 
numerous. 

Certainly  no  fairer  spot  could  well  have  been  chosen  as 
a  home ;  and  the  man  whose  story  is  the  forerunner  of  many 
another  of  far  sadder  and  more  tragical  order  may  have  seen, 
as  he  walked  under  blossoming  trees  and  remembered  better 
days,  men  whose  feet  would  tread  the  same  paths  and  know 
the  same  regrets. 

The  unending  squabbles  between  Dutch  and  English  for 
the  possession  of  New  York,  the  horror  of  the  pious  Puritan  at 
the  easy-going,  beer-loving  Hollanders,  and  the  eagerness  of 
lK>th  for  every  chance  of  despoiling  the  Indian, —  all  form  part 
of  the  history  we  study  in  youth,  but  fail  to  grasp  as  actual 
reality  till  some  experience  puts  life  into  the  pages,  and  we 
suddenly  see  men  living  and  breathing  like  ourselves.  There 
is  little  record  of  why  one  Captain  Manning  chose  to  surren^ 
der  to  the  Dutch  the  English  fort  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander; but  choose  he  did,  and  marched  out,  leaving  them 
in  possession,  making  his  own  way  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
England. 

He  was  compelled  to  return  and  meet  his  accusers,  nor 
could  any  influence  ward  off  this  disagreeable  duty.  In  time 
the  court-martial  called  to  inquire  into  the  case  met  and 
brought  six  charges  against  him,  on  each  and  all  of  which  he 
was  found  guilty.  Family  influence  saved  his  life,  but  there 
was  no  saving  him  from  the  deserved  dishonor  of  cowardly 
surrender,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  sword  broken 
over  his  head,  to  forfeit  all  rights  of  citizenship,  and  never  to 
receive  office  under  city  or  general  government. 

Tliis  was  the  end  of  Captain  Manning  for  all  public  life, 
and  when  the  l>roken  fragments  of  the  dishonored  sword  fell 
at  his  feet  he  turned  toward  the  spot  which  a  few  years  before 
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he  had  chosen  as  a  retreat  for  his  old  age,  and  on  the  tnen 
nameless  island  hid  his  face  from  all  men. 

Time  dealt  kindly  with  the  offender.  His  step-childran 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  one  of  them  presently  married  youpg 
Bobert  Blackwell,  to  whom  the  old  Captain  left  the  island 
which  had  taken  his  name  at  the  celebration  of  the  wedding. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  family  continued  in  possession,  but  in 
1828  the  city  bought  it  and  put  up  cheap  temporary  buildings 
for  various  purposes,  chiefly  as  Almshouse  and  its  dependen- 
cies. By  1850  it  had  become  plain  that  more  room  was  needed, 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  Workhouse  was  laid.  The 
Penitentiary  had  preceded  it,  and  the  convicts  themselves  quar- 
ried the  bluestone  rubble  and  the  heavy  blocks  of  granite  which 
form  the  sea  wall  and  many  of  the  buildings. 

To-day  the  island  holds  the  Penitentiary,  Workhouse,  Alms- 
house, Lunatic  Asylum,  Blind  Asylum,  Charity  Hospital,  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables  and  for  Convalescents,  with  the  numberless 
outbuildings  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  and  feed- 
ing and  providing  for  some  seven  thousand  persons. 

To  know  the  story  of  to-<lay's  life  on  BlackwelFs  Island  one 
must  take  passage  on  the  boat  that  leaves  Kew  York  every 
morning  with  its  crowd  of  prisoners,  visitors,  and  officials. 
The  air  from  the  river  is  welcome  after  the  throng  on  the  dock 
tlirough  which  one  must  push  to  reach  the  little  window  behind 
which  stands  a  suspicious  clerk  whose  business  is  to  get  as  many 
in  the  next  room  in  a  given  sjwice  of  time  as  can  be  handed  on. 
There  one  meets  a  stout  and  remarkably  gooil-natured  ]X)lice- 
man,  whose  face  belies  the  sternness  of  his  voice,  and,  once  l>e- 
yond  him  must  pjiss  under  the  eyes  of  an  old  man  who  onlers 
back  the  stray  women  who  insist  on  going  through  the  wrong 
gate.  lie  does  it  philoso[)hically,  as  if  nothing  else  could  \>e 
ex|)ected,  and  there  is  something  of  the  same  attitude  in  all  the 
older  officials. 

On  the  boat  itsc^lf  one  may  se<»  types  of  every  form  of  ]>ov- 
erty,  crime,  and  evil  inheritanc<\  and  thus  gain  some  sense  of 
what  thosi^  nearest  th(Mn  must  almost  inevitably  be.  Satunlav 
is  "  visitors'  day,"  and  the  "  tub  of  mis<»ry/'  as  the  boiit  is  called. 
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Bwarms  with  friends  of  paupers,  insane,  and  convicts,  most  of 
them  carrying  fruit  or  small  luxuries,  and  all  busy  in  telling 
the  tale  of  why  they  are  there. 


ULASD  rE-MTKNTIAKV. 


The  prison  van,  known  as  the  '•  Black  ilaria,"  rolls  through 
the  jr.it 0  with  its  load  of  hmnan  iiiiserv,  —  prisoners  "  sent  up 
to  the  Island.''  The  crowd  make  a  rush  forward,  to  find  the 
gate  suddenly  shut  in  their  faces,  but,  as  the  next  Tan  appears. 
rush  a<riin,  nowise  deterro^l  by  their  experience. 
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"No  you  don't,"  says  the  old  gateman;  "theyTl  get  out 
well  enough  without  you." 

Certainly  they  could  hardly  get  out  worse.  The  door  of 
the  vehicle  is  opened,  and  the  waiting  policeman  receives  the 
first  installment  of  women  sent  up  for  drunkenness  or  other 
offenses.  Two  descend  quietly,  but  a  sound  of  jubilant  singing 
within  warns  him  that  one  at  least  is  not  yet  over  the 
that  brought  her  here.  Some  force  is  necessary  before  she 
be  induced  to  move,  and  then  in  the  doorway  appears  a 
ture  hardly  human,  it  would  seem ;  in  woman's  dress,  but  with 
little  token  besides  of  womanhood;  a  mass  of  foul,  gattav 
soaked  rags;  matted  hair,  with  a  black  eye  and  cut  fEboe,  and 
on  her  feet  one  shoo  and  a  man's  boot.  She  lurches  forward, 
still  singing  and  shouting,  and  is  followed  by  a  young  girl  not 
ovtM*  sixteen,  gaudily  di'essed,  and  with  painted  cheeks.  Be- 
liiiid  luM*  come  seven  others  of  all  ages,  one  a  white-headed 
W4>inan  muttering  and  cursing. 

••  What  I     Down  agiiin  to-day  T'  the  j)oliceman  says  to  hw. 
•*  You've  lK*en  quick.     You  only  got  out  yesterday."' 

She  answei-s  with  a  oui'se  as  she  is  hurrieil  on  with  the  rest 
to  the  nnmi  with  barriHl  windows  where  thev  sit  till  the  Island 
is  ivacluHl.  One  violently  insjuie  patient  is  leil  along  hand- 
oulTtHl  and  pii>testing,  an*l  then*  are  one  or  two  milder  cases 
of  insiinitv.  Then  comes  the  van  witli  the  men  whose  cases 
have  Ihvu  judgeil  at  the  various  eity  jmlioe  courts:  the  first  a 
bi>y  of  twenty,  who  has  ei>nie  ii\ni\  tlu»  e«»untry,  ami  in  his  en- 
d«ivv>r  "to  s<v  life"  endt^l  l»y  a  ilirt»e  \v«:t»ks'  sentence  to  the 
Worklioust^  IMiind  him  chuuis  a  man  just  eniergetl  from  a 
pri/t^tiirhi,  wli*»  will  niHil  the  lii»sj»:tai  Kfoi-r'  liis  s<^*nionoe  can 
Ik»  workiHl  out,  and  then  a  row  ««i  youv.::  ti.itvts  and  ruffians 
o:;  tlieir  way  to  prist »!ir!N"  rtils  :::  :;.<•  r«'!'.:!fV:::;iry,  win*  chaff 

an<i  j«vreai*ii  niiior  a>  t:.i-y  |>;i^^  ::.:••  i"..-  I..'"..'.. 

Aiiaimut   a!>*  ihr  ::::■■.. 1^.  ^••■:>- ^v-::..,:;.. :;  . ;,  f""v  asliaine^l. 

bur    for  the    ini»si   jmv:   .•:   :  .-  rvi'ii.-  .r.lr.     <»:..    .juir-t    little 

ir.»nian  in  bU*ck  U^V^s  \v::h  >.»rr»^w::r;  oyis  a:  ti.*-  i»rii:i\l  faces. 

Ht*r  <.»*m  ho\'   i*  '^n  tiie  l>lana  !"r  :*:.:».'V.:.::  :T^.:n  ':  :>  t  --^^^over. 

ami  she  has  a    linlr  iKi>kr:  -^^  ■.■.  *'  ".  ■   ••  •":  -  •::■   .  -x.^ru^. 
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The  trip  from  the  city  requires  bat  a  few  moments.  On 
the  jomniey  we  pass  BeUeme  Hospital,  whence  oome  physi- 
cians,  nurses,  and  crowds  of  eager  students,  who  sometixnes  to 
the  number  of  tliree  hondred  or  more  go  over  on  the  hospital 
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boat  to  the  clinics  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  shouting  and  sing- 
ing on  tlie  journey,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 

The  prisoners'  Ixmt  is  manned  by  men  detailed  from  the 
Workhouse,  and  it  soon  ap|)ears  that  they  rank  many  grades 
lowprthan  the  ])risoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  offenders  in  the 
latter  considering  thciiisflves  aristocnits  in  crime,  and  those 
with  lonf^st  sentences  and  ni<ist  aggravated  offenses  highest  in 
rank.  The  Workhouse  recruits  are  brawlers,  bummers,  round- 
OTs,  anything  that  exuresses  tfae  nature  of  the  chronic  tramp 
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j  or  the  habitual  drinker.  Their  dirty  l>rown  xaa- 
tonn  Btaniped  on  the  back  is  less  exhilarating,  it  a])])ears,  thaa 
the  zebra-like  stripes  of  the  convict,  and  it  is  equally  so  umou^ 
the  women. 

Often  there  seems  to  be  among  the  prisoners'  friends  a  cbn 
tain  pride  in  the  position,  and  women  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  number  of  times  some  rehitive  has  been  sent  up,  ajul  what 
he  or  she  said  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  them. 

"  The  cost  to  tlie  city  i "  cried  a  stout  Irishwoman,  who  had 
crowded  a  meek  little  woman  from  her  place,  and  now  looked 
around  prepared  for  battle.  "The  cost  to  the  city  is  it !  Shun 
aidn't  I  liear  rae  own  son  say,  —  him  tlmt  was  sint  up  lor 
nothin'  but  a  bit  o'  fun  wid  the  little  Jew  round  the  corner,  — 
that  he'd  heard  the  warden  say  'twas  but  Jifteen  cints  a  head ; 
more  shame  to  thim  that  starves  the  helpless,  says  I.  They'd 
make  their  own  grandmothers'  bones  into  broth  an'  be  lickin' 
their  chotis  to  think  how  nate  they'd  saved  Lxpinse." 

"Shure  the  whole  Island's  like  that,"  responded  a  moon- 
ttioed  woman  near  her.  "  There's  naught  but  siMion-victuals  tc 
all  the  loon^'tic  'syluio,  an'  thim  as  in  it  tit  to  break  in  two 
with  the  hunger.  It's  thim  docthors  does  it  to  see  H'faat*U 
come  next,  an"  they  always  standin*  liy  witli  their  books  wn' 
writin'  an'  writin'  down  the  best  way  o'  gettin'  folks  out  o'  the 
world," 

"  What  you  talkin'  about  ? "  broke  in  one  of  the  deck-hands, 
a  Workhouse  prisoner,  but  evidently  an  unaccustomed  one, 
"  I've  had  the  'sylum  grub,  and  it's  better  than  we  get  in  the 
Workhouse,  Tliey  feed  'em  high  to  make  "em  get  well  quicker 
and  save  the  city  expense ;  and  there's  many  a  one  goes  out 
cured,  for  my  own  brother  is  one  and  stands  up  for  the  doc- 
tors." 

"It's  a  masher  may  be  you  are  on  the  Bowery  whin  you're 
out  o'  youp  present  suit,"  the  big  woman  In-gan  wrathfully,  but 
the  whistle  sounded,  the  deck-liaiid  liurrieil  to  his  )K»st  and 
blocked  the  way  against  the  pusiiing  throng  till  the  boat  was 
made  fast,  holding  liimself  meaniime  aS  if  the  wor<l  "  masher  " 
had  recalled  former  glories.    The  prisoners  marched  off  the 
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boat^  a  motley  throng, — a  young  girl  hiding  her  face  and  weep- 
ing bitterly ;  a  drunken  woman  and  her  baby  sent  up  by  her  hus- 
band as  a  last  resort ;  a  man  shrieking  with  the  «  horrors ''  and 
beating  off  invisible  monsters  with  his  clenched  fists;  a  lot 
from  a  dance-house  in  Water  Street,  arrested  and  sent  up  for 
disorderly  conduct ;  and  two  wretched  old  hags  in  worse  case 
than  any  of  their  companions.  From  below  sounded  piercing 
cries,  and  the  ^^  masher  "  shook  his  head. 

^'  Them  lunytics  don^t  know  what's  good  for  'em,''  he  said 
confidentially  to  a  frightened-looking  woman  who  shrunk  back 
as  the  cries  went  on.  "  You  don't  need  to  be  scared.  He's  in 
a  close  shut  ambylance  that  it  took  three  to  get  him  into,  and 
it'll  take  more'n  three  to  get  him  out  he's  worked  hisself  up 
so." 

The  cries  went  on;  shrieks  for  help,  appeals  for  mercy, 
curses  on  those  who  were  torturing  him ;  sounds  that  made  the 
blood  run  cold,  and  yet  they  meant  no  more  than  the  extrem- 
ity of  delusion.  An  old  man  ^vith  bent  frame  and  heart-broken 
face  turned  for  a  moment  and  listened. 

"  I'd  rather  be  him  than  me,"  he  said,  "  for  he  don't  know 
where  he's  goin'  and  I  do,"  and  he  dragged  on  toward  the 
Almshouse,  where  his  days  were  to  end. 

To  obtain  entrance  to  the  Island  at  all,  a  permit  is  neces- 
sary from  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Even  armed  with  this  authority  one  is  eyed  severely  and  dis- 
trustfully. Innocent-looking  visitors  have  gone  over,  who  de- 
veloped afterward  into  reporters.  Others  entering  as  "  cases  " 
have  presently  shown  the  same  features,  and  therefore  officials 
are  apparently  on  their  guard,  and  permit  and  person  are 
closelv  scanned. 

The  buildings  are  of  feudal  character,  turreted  and  battle- 
mented  and  of  imposing  size  and  height.  Yonder  is  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  with  its  thousands  of  human  ^vrecks,  none  more 
piteous  than  its  husbandless  mothers  and  fatherless  children. 
The  old  orchards  are  gone,  but  trees  grew  in  their  place,  lining 
the  long  avenues,  or  grouping  here  and  there.  Birds  build  and 
sing  in  the  drooping  branches,  and  doves  brood  and  coo  under 
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scrubbing  in  Bellevue.  Their  dresses  are  of  heavy  bed-ticking, 
deep  cape  sunbonnets  hide  their  faces;  but  one  woman  pauses 
as  she  passes,  and  looks  at  the  men  just  forming  into  line,  and 
then  at  the  group  of  women. 

"  God  help  us ! "  she  says.  "  Drink's  our  curse.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  liquor  we'd  all  be  foine  men  an'  women.  Sure,  why  did 
I  ever  put  the  dirty  stuflf  inside  me  mouth ! " 

The  women  march  on  silently  toward  the  Workhouse  door 
and  file  into  the  office,  where  they  are  seated  on  long  benches 
till  registered ;  the  same  ceremony  being  gone  through  with  for 
men  and  women.  The  register  is  a  history  of  each  case,  and, 
evade  as  she  may,  each  woman  is  finally  pinned  to  something 
like  fact.  A  white-headed  woman — certainly  seventy — makes 
her  replies  in  a  whisper. 

"  She  was  a  lady  once,"  the  warden  says,  "  She  took  to 
drink  when  her  husband  died,  and  she's  here  most  of  the  time. 
She  went  up  last  Monday,  and  here  it  is  Thursday  and  she's 
back  again  for  six  weeks.  I  ain't  sure  but  what  she  might  bet- 
ter be  let  to  drink  herself  to  death  and  be  done  with  it,  for 
that's  what  it  will  end  in." 

Ragged  and  filthy,  with  matted  hair  and  bruised  face,  the 
old  woman  does  not  lift  her  white  head  as  she  follows  the  rest 
into  the  bathroom,  where  all  are  compelled  to  bathe  and  put 
on  the  uniform,  their  owti  clothes  being  rolled  in  a  bundle  with 
a  numbered  wooden  tag  fastened  to  it.  Twenty  minutes  later 
the  transformation  is  complete,  and  we  find  her  clean,  combed, 
and  generally  made  over,  knitting  stockings  quietly  as  any  old 
lady  could,  on  one  of  the  long  benches  of  the  general  work- 
room. 

No  talking  is  allowed  save  at  fixed  times,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  compulsory.  Some  two  hxmdred  women  are 
employed  in  the  sewing-room,  knitting  stockings  for  the  in- 
mates, darning  and  reiwiring  generally,  and  making  garments 
ior  the  Riindairs  Island  children.  The  number  of  white  heads 
is  appalling,  but  they  are  chiefly  old  hags  long  given  to  drink, 
who  began  life  in  low  dance-houses  and  are  ending  it  in  the  gut 
ter.  knowing  no  decency  save  as  it  is  forced  upon  them  here. 
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■a  are  scoured  as  white  as  the  deck  of  a  man^- 
ir,  onen  by  most  unwilling  hands  taking  here  their  first 
lesson  in  care  and  order,  "When  the  art  of  st-rubbing  has  been 
mastered,  numbers  of  the  women  are  detailed  to  other  institu- 
tions, and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Almshouse  smile  vntix 
satisfaction  as  they  remember  the  pjist  and  all  its  miseriee. 
For  many  a  year  the  resijectable  paupers,  often  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  were  packe*!  in  with  the  order  of  criminal 
now  sent  to  the  Workhouse,  and  forced  to  submit  to  an  asso- 
ciation degrading  and  ofi'ensivc  in  every  way.  Drunkenness 
and  petty  thieving  were  the  offenses  which  took  one  there, 
and  abuses  of  every  order  reigned,  A  board  of  ten  gov- 
ernors distribute*!  matters  so  eveitlj-  that  no  one  was  respon- 
sible, and  the  place  was  a  imndemonium. 

At  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  line  between 
vice  and  laziness.  Comfort  was  the  right  of  the  lielplcs 
pauper.  It  was  not  tJie  right  of  the  tramp,  the  habitual 
dmnkard,  the  "  rounder,"  who  used  the  Island  as  a  si)ot  in 
which  to  recover  from  sprees  and  go  out  refreshed  for  a  new 
one.  The  Workhouse  must  be  a  House  of  Industry,  to  lessen 
pauperism;  and  thus  every  facility  is  given  for  working,  and 
it  has  cejiseil  to  be  a  tr.iininK-scIiool  for  tlie  Penitentiurv. 

The  long  corridors  are  s|x>tlessly  clean.  The  wind  swe^K 
through  tliem,  and  all  taint  flies  liefore  it,  A  savory  smell 
comes  with  it,  and  as  we  leave  the  workrooms  a  bell  sounds, 
and  from  all  quarters  the  women  file  silently  toward  the 
dining-room.  Here  are  long,  narrow  tables,  each  place  with 
tin  plate  and  si>oon.  By  the  door  are  enormous  baskets  of 
bread  cut  in  hunches,  each  woman  receiving  one  as  she  passes 
in,  and  looking  jealously  to  see  if  her  neighbor's  happens  to 
be  bigger. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  the  siime  for  men  and  women :  Cocoa 
and  bread  for  breiikfast ;  for  dinner  beef  sou|>  with  vegetables 
twice  a  week,  and  salt  fish  and  potatoes  for  Fridays,  with  salt 
beef  ami  cjibbage  on  other  days,  an<l  on  Sundays  boiled  (» 
roast  beef.  The  kitchen  is  as  siMrtless  as  etery  other  portion 
of  the  building,  and  scrubbing  is  always  going  on. 
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On  the  men's  side  the  shoemaker's  shop  has  some  thirty  at 
work  repairing  and  making.  The  tailor's  shop  is  equally  busy, 
repairing  being  incessant,  and  an  even  more  disagreeable 
onler  of  work,  since  the  clothes  are  often  AUetl  with  vermin, 
which  the  ordinary  bath  lias  no  power  to  extirpate. 


1\S.U<K  PATlK.\Ta  *T  WORK  IK  THE  BBUaB  BHOP,  BLkCKV 


In  the  old  days  flogging  was  the  customary  punishment, 
but  the  dark  coll  has  taken  its  ]ilace  ami  is  dreaileil  beyontl 
any  other  form  of  punishment.  All  sliirk  work  the  moment 
a  keepers  back  is  turned  or  a  fntndly  wall  gives  momentary 
shelter  from  his  gaze.  Wheelbarrows  are  drop|ted.  hoei-s  lean  on 
tlie  bandies,  and  all  reganl  even  five  minutes  respite  as  so  much 
clear  giiiii.  The  mass  are  banlly  to  be  made  over.  If  man  or 
woman  shows  a  lifsiif  hy  ivform,  or  energy  that  may  be 
turniil  in  Iwtter  directions,  their  clianoe  is  not  here.  It  is 
quite  jiiain.  after  a  look  or  two  at  these  faces,  that  for  this 
world  tlieir  chance  is  practically  over.     For  most  of  them  the 
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The  medical  staff  is  supplied  from  Bellevne  and  is  always 
composed  of  picked  men.  The  resident  pbysician  is  autocrat, 
but  consults  with  the  staff,  always  four  or  live  in  number.  One 
attendant  is  allowe<i  to  every  fifteen  patients,  four-fiftlis  of 
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whom  are  here  for  mania.  The  rest  are  idiots,  paralytics,  or 
temporarily  insjine  from  the  "  horrora."  From  sixty  to  seventy 
are  suicidal  and  require  close  watching,  Kow  and  then  one 
makes  a  break  for  the  river,  and  one  or  two  have  thus  drowned 
themselves,  but  accidents  are  few. 

The  form  of  entrance  is  much  like  that  of  the  Workhouse  so 
far  as  registration  and  Iwth  are  conceme<i.  The  patient,  who 
cannot  tie  ontertxl  withi»ut  a  certificate  of  insanity,  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  who  determines  in  what  ward  the 
patient  slial!  Im.'  i>!jiced.  For  the  most  jiart,  all  save  violent 
cases  are  as.signed  to  tlie  first,  till  doctors  and  attendants  have 
had  time  to  judge  the  nature  of  tlie  case.    As  many  as  possible 
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s        fc  in  the  conTalescent  ward,  which  has  privilegea  i 

wed  in  others.  Chronic  harmless  cases  are  allowed  all 
possible  freedom,  and  work  in  one  of  the  shops  or  in  the  sewing- 
room,  always  under  observation.  Basket-weaving  and  mat- 
making  are  favorite  industries,  and  several  of  the  [>atients 
crochet  the  beautiful  Irish  lace  which  is  on  sale  in  the  ^^sito^s■ 
room. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  asylum,  and  are  colti- 
Tated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  patients.  Flowers  are  every- 
where, and  the  greenhouse  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
workers  in  it.  Tlie  water-supply  flows  through  submarine 
pipes  from  the  Croton  reservoir  and  is  abundant.  In  the  new 
cook-house,  soup  is  boileil  in  set  kettles  through  which  stejim 
pipes  pass,  and  is  carried  to  the  dining-room  in  huge  paih; 
The  dietary  is  a  generous  one.  Soup  predominates,  but  it  is  of 
the  most  nourisliing  or<ler,  and  tliere  is  no  limit  as  to  quantity. 
Knives  and  forks  are  allowed  to  very  few,  and  tin  plates  liar© 
proved  the  best  form  of  dish,  as  they  cannot  be  broken.  Over 
two  hundred  were  dining  together  in  perfect  quiet,  save  for  lit- 
tle outbursts  here  and  there.  Mush  and  molasses  on  Fridav 
always  rouses  objection.  Tlie  Irishman  has  never  taken  kindly 
to  Indian  com  in  any  form,  and  resents  being  forced  to  use  it. 

Till  very  lately  there  was  small  provision  for  amusement, 
but  the  attendant  physicians  reiilized  long  ago  how  vital  a  (ac- 
tor this  was  in  cure,  and  begged  for  larger  quarters.  A  large 
and  airy  hall  has  at  last  been  built,  and  here  at  least  once  a 
week  all  who  are  not  too  excited  by  numbers  gather  together-, 
dance,  sing,  or  are  given  some  light  entertainment.  The  de- 
light in  this  is  a  thing  that  passes  on  from  one  week  to  the 
next,  and  every  scrap  of  ornament  is  treasured  and  put  on  for 
the  occasion. 

More  than  one  of  the  patients  believe  tliat  the  resident 
physician  is  God,  and  address  prayers  and  sing  hymns  to  him, 
this  being  the  prelude  to  dance  or  game  if  lie  enters  the  hall. 
A  maiden  of  fifty  beHi;ves  that  she  will  ruin  her  complexion 
onless  she  wears  continuously  a  mask  cut  from  an  old  paste- 
board box,  a^d  sbe  waves  a  fan  of  the  siime  material  in  the 
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most  stately  maimer.  As  in  every  asylom,  there  is  one  who 
believes  herself  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  daily  receives  dis- 
patches from  God ;  and  one  who  owns  it  and  everything  in  it, 
doctors  included.  Across  the  room  sits  a  patient  who  receives 
guests  affably  and  announces  herself  as  the  widow  of  President 
Garfield.  A  rag  doll  on  the  little  table  by  her  bed  is  one  of 
her  forty-ftre  children,  all  of  whom  are  grown  up  and  doing 
well,  —  most  of  them,  she  says,  in  fine  positions. 


Jt'ear  her  is  a  little  woman  ^^^■■ 
with  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a 
particularly  merr^'  laugh,  who  dances  with  delight,  but  paoses 
at  inter^'als  to  whisper  of  the  horrors  she  could  tell  if  she  were 


,^~««;#k;.? 


"Murders  by  the  score, — yes,  by  the  score,"  she  says, look- 
ing suspiciously  about  her ;  "  bat  the  victims  are  thrown  into 
the  river  at  once,  so  that  no  one  has  to  mention  it.  Take  care ; 
I  shall  )>e  heard,"  —  and  she  laughs  again  and  nods  to  her  part- 
ner, a  silent  man,  who  chuckles  to  himself  at  intervals  and 
moves  his  lips  noiselessly.  Another,  at  present  cutting  pigeon- 
wings  leanied  in  his  youth,  has  a  nest  of  snakes  in  his  stomach, 
and  sits  down  suddenly,  cn-ing  with  loud  voice,  "  Oh,  Lord  I 
Thev'n-  s«|tiinning  again  I" 

It  is  a  {><)pular  delusion  that  makes  the  test  of  insanity  wild 
eyes  and  inHiimed  countenance.  Often  weeks  pass  before  a 
patient  says  an  irrational  word,  and  save  for  some  special  de- 
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1  are  perfectly  competent  for  all  ordinary  affairs  of 
I  ondtir,  for  ingtance,  is  an  admirable  tinker,  wfaeu  be 
can  spare  time.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  occupied  in  staoUin^ 
by  tlio  river,  waiting  for  it  to  drj-  up,  when  he  iitlendt.  to 
oroiis  and  resume  his  station  in  society.  Now  and  then  lie  vn- 
t«r8  tlio  office  and  applies  for  a  pas.s,  but  when  lold  that  he 
Kinat  first  get  a  Paris  hat,  he  nods  assent  and  goes  out  coo- 
ten  t«dly. 

One  patient,  mad  from  confirined  opium-eating,  shoutol  con- 
tinuously for  a  cofflu : 

"  For  the  love  of  God  bring  a  coffin  !  I've  l>een  dea*]  ten 
days !     What  do  you  mean  by  not  bringing  a  coffin  t " 

In  the  dead-house  sits  an  old  patient  who  would  rejoioolo 
meet  his  wishes  if  he  could.  Corpses  are  his  delight.  One 
coffin  fills  him  with  sutisfiiction,  and  every  additional  one  is  a 
fuller  joy,  lie  will  not  leavti  them,  but  sits  like  an  ancieat 
and  always  good-nature<l  ghoul,  wishing  he  could  pile  the  ooXA 
tins  higher. 

Under  the  trees  sits  a  one-armed  French  soldier  wht»  1»elievwi 
ho  is  one  61  Napoleon's  marshals  and  that  the  Eiinjeror  is  to 
come  Again.  An  Irish  philosopher,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  Tni- 
ventity.  and  here  from  drink  and  oj)ium,  owns  the  island,  but 
lends  it  by  the  day  to  the  institutions. 

"  To-morrow,  may  be,  I'll  have  'em  all  pulled  down,"  he  says 
rt^flectivfly.  "  I'm  thinking  foine  gyanlpus  would  look  belter 
and  more  cheerful  like,  but  there's  no  hurry.  Whin  the  ttme 
comes  there's  enough  to  carry  out  me  orders  and  no  bother  to 
meeelf.  There's  no  hurry  at  all,  and  I  wouldn't  be  discommod- 
ing the  Doctors,  not  I." 

Down  the  long  walk  comes  a  group  of  women  out  with  an 
attendant,  all  of  them  in  the  asylum  uniform  of  calico,  less  un- 
plciLsant  thtin  the  In-d-ticking  dresses  of  the  'Workhouse 
prisoners,  a  iletaohment  of  whom  are  working  here.  One 
little  woman,  walking  witli  In-nt  head,  raises  it  suddenly  and 
emits  a  piercing  toot.  She  thinks  heiself  a  steam  engine  and 
whistles  jieriodindly,  to  the  rage  of  the  others,  who  recognize 
her  delusion  but  are  wL  lUv  unconscious  of  their  own. 


I 
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So  it  goes,  and  for  each  is  the  stoni'  of  a  bli^ted  life  and 
often  the  ruin  of  other  Ures  closely  bound  to  theirs.  It  ia  a 
pau[>er  asylom,  and  fifty  years  ago  all  knon*  what  fate  would 
have  been  theirs  and  in  some  remote  country  towns  is  still  the 
&te  of  one  so  afflicted.  Here,  in  spite  of  inevitable  overcrowd- 
ing and  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  all  that  science  can  do  is 
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d  >iie.  and  the  percentage  of  cures  is  a  steadily  increasing  one. 
But  for  nioit,  ileatli  is  the  best  friend;  and  if  the  patient  waiter 
in  the  dead-house  rejoices  over  a  fresh  coffin  he  has  better  rea- 
son tli:ni  he  knows,  for  to  its  siient  uccugiant  no  other  release 
could  liavo  come. 

For  ilic  I't-nitentiarv  tlic  story  lius  practically  been  told  in 
tliut  of  tlitr  Workhouse.  It  is  a  more  sombre  building,  has 
miiiT  ri;ritl  tliscipUne,  heavier  lalM>r,  a  more  disgraceful  uniform. 
It  i:^  ihc  cmricts  who  have  built  the  heavy  sea  wall  about  the 
islaiiil  anil  (juarrieil  the  stone  fur  must  of  the  buildings.     They 
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™  ipair  roads,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  retnni 
a  portion  of  the  money  expended  in  providing  a  place  of 
punishment. 

The  prisoner  sent  up  to  fill  out  a  sentence  goes  through  the 
Bume  routine  as  all  who  enter  any  of  the  many  institutions  here. 
The  register  is  his  hist^jry  in  brief,  and,  like  the  portraits  of  the 
Rogues'  Gallery,  ia  a  standing  menace  to  him.  Yet,  Lai\l  as  a 
the  prisoner's  lot,  it  is  often  tiie  convict's  first  glim|»se  of  regu- 
lar life  and  decent  food.  He  learns  a  trade,  perhaps, —  for 
there  are  many  occupations  taught  under  the  prison  roof, — 
and  gains  an  appetite  for  the  coarse  but  sufficient  food.  There 
is  a  chapel  and  a  library,  and  all  the  allegations  at  present 
allowed ;  for  a  more  humane  view  is  now  taken  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  fate  than  even  ten  years  ago.  Reformation  is  more 
and  more  the  thought,  and  the  convict  here  as  elsewhere  reaps 
the  benefit  of  the  new  view.  But  routine  necessiarily  remains 
much  the  same.  The  long  day  of  labor  under  guard,  the  long 
night  after  the  hour  has  come  in  which  all  are  locked  iu  their 
narrow  cells,  is  the  same  for  all.  There  is  stealthy  comrauni 
cation,  and  knowledge  of  each  other  that  would  amaze  tlie 
keepers,  who  sus]>ect  hut  can  seldom  detect  the  niethml.  .'^onwj 
learn  to  read,  and  spend  such  spare  time  as  is  theirs  in  reading, 
and  most  of  them  leave  the  prison  better  in  health  than  when 
they  entered  it. 

The  prison  has  its  own  special  staff  of  officers  from  warden 
to  doctors  and  chaplain,  its  infirmary,  and  all  the  manv  out- 
buildings required  for  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
more  prisoners.  But  its  story  is  tlie  story  of  all  prisons,  save 
the  one  or  two  fortunate  enough  to  have  at  their  head  men 
who  count  crime  chiefly  a  discJise  and  proceed  to  cure  it. 

For  speculation  or  fact  as  to  this  theory  there  is  no  room 
here;  but  it  is  certain  a  new  science  ia  being  constructed,  and 
that  all  future  methods  with  crime  will  l>c  largely  colored  by 
it.  When  the  day  comes,  prevention  \vill  lead  instead  of  fol- 
low, and  we  may  believe  that  priscin  walls  will  contract  rather 
than  broaden,  and  feiver  inmates  look  from  the  grated  windows 
of  the  place  of  ]>unishment. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BEAVENLY  CHARITIES  —  SISTER  IRENE'S  MYSTERIOUS  BASKBT 
—  HOMES  FOR  FOUNDLINGS  AND  LITTLE  WAIFS. 

Bister  Irene  —  A  Modem  Giiod  Samaritan — A  Mysterious  Little  Basket — Its 
First  Appearance  —  "  What  Can  it  be  for  ?  "  —  Its  First  Tiny  Occupant— 
Crouching  in  the  Shadow  —  An  Agonizing  Parting — Babies  Abandoned 
on  the  Street ~ Broken-Hearted  Mothers  — A  ''Rent-Baby *'— A  "Run- 
Around" —  How  Sister  Irene's  Basket  Grew  into  a  Six-Story  Building  — 
Fatherless  Children — Babies  of  all  Kinds — How  the  Record  of  each  Baby 
is  Kept — Curious  Requests  for  Children  for  Adoption  —  '*  Wanted,  a  Nice 
Little  Red-Headed  Boy  "  —  An  Inquiry  for  a  Girl  with  a  *'  Pretty  Nose  **— 
'  *  Going  to  3Ieet  Papa  and  Mamma  " — The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Work — The 
*  Darker  Side  of  the  Picture  —  Pain  and  Suffering  —  Worn  Little  Faces — 
The  Babies'  Hospital  —Free  Cribs  for  Little  Sufferers. 

NEAR  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixty-Eighth  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Streets,  stands  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
an  enormous  building  of  simplest  construction,  the  main  portion 
six  stories  high,  with  various  outgro\\i;hs,  which  on  examinar 
tion  prove  to  be  hospitals  and  other  departments  connected 
with  the  institution.  Possibly  the  visitor  has  come  straight 
from  the  children's  ward  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  its  many 
free  beds  endowed  by  Sunday-school  classes,  or  by  some  mother 
in  memory  of  her  own  little  ones.  Seeing  the  perfect  care 
given  there,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  fares  with  the 
mjTiad  other  babies,  who  must  be  part  of  the  misery  that 
abounds  in  the  swarming  tenement-houses  of  both  the  East  and 
West  Sides.  What  is  done  with  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  motherless  or  worse  than  motherless  little  ones? 

It  is  this  Asylum  which  aflfords  one  answer,  and  which 
twenty-live  years  ago  had  no  existence.  Popular  feeling  was 
strongly  against  foundling  asylums  of  any  order.  Their  need 
had  been  often  discussetl  by  charitable  workers,  but  it  was  felt 
in  the  various  churches  to  which  such  work  was  long  confined 
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I  w  n<uv  shielded  h  most  neoessarilT  iocrease.     Paris 

—.  iu  enonrHMfi  firtindiing  asylums  n'as  pointed   to  as  an 

strsLtkia  of  all  ve  should  most  wish  to  escape,  and  thas  little 

waifs  Cued  as  ther  eoold.  room  being  luade  for  them  in  botoes 

and  agvlams  ill  atlapte<i  to  such  use.  and  where  all  such  work 

was  carried  im  at  the  greatest  disa«lvantage. 

As  u:3aal  in  these  case&,  a  woman  begun  the  soIatioD  of  tho 
problem.  Its  ethical  bearings  did  not  enter  her  beiul.  She 
ha^l  long  n'orked  among  the  pour.  Sbe^ew  what  temptation 
meant,  and  how  often  i.n  innocent  giri  Wtrayed  h_v  a  villain 
needed  the  snpport  denied  her  bv 
the  Pharisee,  and  eren  bv  those  who 
wished  to  help  yet  feared  ^Miie  com- 
promising quality  in  the  act.  What 
tltou^ts  went  on  under  Sister  Irene's 
close  black  bonnet  she  does  not  tell. 
!(  IS  sufficient  to  our  purp>j«e  that 
:i<'  basket  was  bought,  and  that  on 
!  L  iktober  morning  in  ISUQ, —  ibe 
niin  pouring  as  if  to  wnsb  out  any 
|"'ssible  stain  enlailetl  by  the  act. — 
iln*  i>e<j]>le  in  Twelftli  Str<^^>t  saw  ic 
the  d<x>rnay  nf  N",  IT  a  curious 
little  basket  softly  lined,  and  for  a 
mysterious  pur[M>se  which  nobody 
eould  fathom.  ]Men  lookeil  at  it  as  tliey  went  to  business  and 
wondered  if  anylKxly  had  set  it  down  and  forgotten  to  take  it 
in.  It  was  still  there  when  they  returnetl  home  at  night,  and 
a  light  glearae<l  aI)ove  it,  but  its  j)ur}H>se  was  no  plainer  than 
■when  day  dawned  and  found  it  there. 

Far  into  the  night,  when  the  solitary  f(N>tste|)s  of  an  occa- 
nonal  pedestrian  echoed  loudly  in  the  silent  street,  a  frightened 
Woman  stole  toward  the  oj)en  doorway,  casting  startlwi  looks 
afound  and  behind  her.  and  after  long  crouching  in  the 
shadow  softly  crept  uji  the  stei>s.  Something  held  close  in  her 
•nns  went' with  lier,  which  she  pressed  to  her  breast  again  and 
sgain,  and  then  with  a  burst  of  tears  site  laid  it  in  the  basket 
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and  silently  hanied  down  the  steps.  Crooching  again  in  the 
friendly  shadow  she  waited,  her  taoe  turned  toward  the  door- 
way,  till  a  baby's  wail  followed  by  a  sharp  little  cry  was 
heard,  and  she  half  sprang  ap  and  stretched  her  arms  toward 
the  basket.  The  door  opened  even  as  the  cry  came.  A  wo- 
man with  a  calm,  gentle  face  stood  for  a  moment,  the  ilood  of 
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light  from  the  hall  bringing  out  every  line  of  face  and  fignm, 
then  stooped  and  lifted  the  bundle  to  her  shoulder,  preadng 
the  little  face  close  to  her  own.  The  baby  nestled  to  her  as 
she  jiassed  into  the  hall ;  the  door  closed,  and  the  woman 
crouching  in  the  <larknes8  stole  away,  bearing  her  secret  with 
her.  Another  babe  was  found  on  the  stoop  during  the  night, 
in  gjiite  of  the  rain  that  was  falling  in  torrents.  The  next 
night  cume  two  women,  each  witb  her  burden,  which  was  laid 


wm  wpm  mpoadcd  to  the  fceUe  ciy  Oat  had  oolr  to 
MNmI  Io  Iw  hovd.    Oi«  cf  tke  cold  aad  dvfc.  mto  wanitth 
Mi«l  Iffflit  sod  eare,  vent  each  be^ka  tOHUtf  of  the  wwtia|f>  J 
ImmImC,  umI  th*!  newf  MMa  mat  oat  tbat  here  no  qoestioaa  1 

wtmt  utkM,  tv»  rlMoanda  were  made,  but  "help  and  cumfort 

*r«r»i  iJwaya  traitra^.     Wrtbia  a  nnMitb  tbe  Dumber  of  babies 

iml  turty-tixH :  tb»  b<w«.-  was  fulL 

H  til  th«  aUfry  of  Hwter  Ireru/s  Ihtle  house  on  Tn-eJftfa 
Ktrwt,  —  lli«  fintl.  founillmg  aiiylam  in  the  Umt^  Stat«B. 
NiiVfT  WHH  aiiytliing  on  uniaUer  scale.  Often  she  nise  in  the 
tmiTiyinn  utUtrly  iinu_'rtain  ua  Uj  where  the  day's  fcxxl  was  to 
(v»m*  fnmi,  aihI  alwnyH  iwfora  [liji^lit  help  came  and  the  work 
Whiit  (111.  Difiiht  an  one  might  the  wisdom  of  such  undertak- 
inif,  Mhtii  Wi'H'  th«  luibitw  and  they  must  be  fe4i.  Ladies  sent 
In  food,  inonf'y,  and  hundk-s  of  little  garments,  oft<?n  from  the 
tiniwpr  wliiTi*  llif'y  liinl  hucn  Iai<i  with  tears,  as  tlie  bereaved 
niiiDiiir  foldi'd  tlii-ni  away  in  momory  of  the  little  one  who  had 
|ilil  on  HliK<'l  raiint'nt.  Tlit-Ne  l>L^n;avod  mothers  took  turns  at 
WiliiOiInK,  IirtijMiring  toiMl,  unit  all  llie  tlnmsand  (.■al^•s  of  the 
niii<M>i'yi  iind  St»1t«r  In'ne  and  her  nuns  did  the  rest, 

lt|i  to  tliin  tinii>  infanticide  had  Ihh-u  common,  and  abandon- 
ment on  tlu»«th<et  no  U>ss  so.  Twenty  years  ago  scarcely  a 
inoriihiy  [mnwHl  without  itt*  iM'ing  iw-onh^l  in  the  daily  journals 
tlinl  llie  IxhIv  of  n  ni'w-liorn  liidx'  Imd  Ux-u  found  floating  near 
the  ilivkx,  l>iint<d  in  an  a.<h-lvtrrel.  or  thui^  into  some  lonely 
*(>>«  Kin'li  d:iv  !tn  (irnifnl  of  little  unfortunates,  pickei.1  up  by 
(lie  |vsli\v  on  (heir  uii^ht  lH\»t,-x  wor»>  Citrriiil  to  the  Alnishouae 
«w  UUA\\eir>  lsl.tn.l.  to  W  l*,mK>-f.-vl  by  tlie  agwi  paupers, 
n»rt^t\  ^unnuvj;  tln-ir  infsnoy,  Tin>i>>  w,-»s  no  pUiie  fv>r  these 
iHlle  w»\fs  )n  .'lwni;»bh'  insliniiionA.  for  the  olwuiers  did  nofc 
*<)>t»1  il*i-«u  »«.)  i-\e«  no«,  v\;ih  »  j>^,.-*.v  oiTi>r>j:  iiself.  ii  -waa 

TW   ViVtH^'T  .-vkWie   1!)^  %\T   ,^v.■.^^j,■■rJ.:?,.r,,  j.rp,;    'in    ^-ir   fjilbers 
«>»r,\  ^■'lll.Ni  to  iwv  A  \r.-?..r.c  j.v.;,...v.i  -.vr  tnW.  i.c  -.lit-  hiiwaf 

VJ.w  »■)«.  iW  ix^f-'nfii'W:.  «tJ   .li-v.Tj;   '.:<,-  ;  «fiiu  ^-wa*  liaA 
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have  gone  by  since  Sister  Irene  lifted  the  first  tiny  occupant  of 
the  tmsket  to  the  motherly  breast  that  has  never  knon-n 
motherhood,  over  twenty-two  thousand  babies  have  been 
cared  for  by  her  and  her  helpers.  Long  ago  the  Twelfth  Street 
home  proved  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  great  building  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  received  them,  to  become  in  turn  all  too  small 
for  the  crowds  that  apply.  The 
main  building  now  accommodates 
six  hundred  babies  and  three  bun-  . 
dred  mothers,  and  besides  these, 
twelve  hundred  are  put  out  to 
nurse.  In  any  poor  family  where 
a  baby  has  died,  the  mother  can 
take  one  of  these  little  waifs,  pro- 
vided the  doctor  gives  a  certificate 
that  the  applicant  is  responsible 
and  in  fair  health.  For  this  the  [ 
city  pays  ten  dollars  a  month,  but 
the  woman  must  brine  the  child 

"  ,  rOSTER  MOTHERS. 

to  the  Asylum  once  a  month  on 

the  pay  day  fixed,  where  it  is  inspected  by  the  Sisters  before  she 

receives  her  wage. 

Picture  a  helpless  babe,  a  day  or  two  old,  either  laiil  reluc- 
tantly in  the  crib  by  a  poor  broken-hearted  mother,  or  al)an- 
doned  pitilessly  under  cover  of  night  on  the  steps  or  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  the  Asylum.  A  little  one  entering  is  first 
registered,  receiving  a  name  and  number,  and  is  then  tem- 
porarily placed  in  one  of  the  nurseries.  In  a  few  days  it  is 
confided  to  a  nurse  in  the  outside  department.  Within  a  week 
her  home  is  visited  by  the  Asylum  detective,  to  gain  positive 
assurance  that  she  is  worthy  of  the  trust.  For  the  next  three 
years  the  foundling  is  a  meml>er  of  its  foster-mother's  family 
and  is  known  as  a  "rent-baby,"  Once  a  month,  on  |Kiy-iiay, 
she  takes  it  to  the  Asyhini  for  insjjection,  and  if  sick  it  must  be 
carried  there  for  treatment.  Time  jwisses  on,  the  l)aby  has  be- 
come a  '•  run-around  "  and  is  recalle<l  to  tlie  Asylum,  This 
time  there  are  bitter  tears  shed  over  the  foundling  by  the  (os- 
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ho  declares   that  the  little  stranger  brought  a 
III]  in  her  home.     If  it  is  ill,  it  is  Uiken   in    at  the 

tal    for    treatment,    and    here    its    ti-oubles    often    end, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  is  less  than  would  be  expecte<l, 
d  of  all  the  mothei-s  who  serve  as  depnties  the  majoritj  give 
d  care  and  often  grow  so  attached  to  their  little  cbai^ges^H 
t  iidoption  follo^vs.  ^H 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Asvlora,  a  second  branob^^H 
ivork.  until  then  uncontemplated,  forced  itself  upon  the  Sfe- 
ters'  attention. 
One    day    a 
young  woman 
omni.'  with  her 
\m  liy ,    and 
pleaded  not  to 
k'live     it.    Ijut 
to  Ik>  rtx?t;ired 
into  the  house 
with     it,       Aa 
provision    had  ^9 
lw.-en  made  for  ^ 
foundlings  on- 
ly, she  was  ro-      ^ 
fused,     A  few- 
hours  later  tbe 

woman  returned  and  renewed  her  entreaties,  saying  her  friends 
had  cast  her  off  —  she  had  no  shelter  for  the  night  —  might  she 
not  remain  with  her  child?  Money  was  given  her  for  her 
present  need,  but  once  more  she  was  refused  admission.  In  the 
evening  she  came  again,  and  said  there  was  but  one  alterna- 
tive—  if  the  Sisters  would  not  consent  to  take  her  she  would 
go  and  destroy  herself  —  if  they  allowed  her  to  stay  with  her 
child,  she  would  work  for  tliem  and  nurse  another  bahy  with 
her  own.  These  last  words  were  a  revelation,  for  painful  expe- 
rience had  taught  that,  with  the  nii>st  unwearied  care  and  vigi- 
lance, it  was  almost  tm|iossible  to  raise  a  nnmljer  of  infants  by 
hand  ;  the  babies  would  gain  by  this  extension  of  the  ^vork,  as 
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well  as  the  poor  homeless  mothers.  The  girl,  by  her  importu< 
nity,  had  <^>eDed  a  refuge  for  thonsandB  who,  since  then,  have 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  Asylnm. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  foot  that,  of  the  many  nationalities  rep- 
resented—  Irish,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  —  it  is  the  Ital- 
ian mothers  who  bring  back  the  healthiest-looking  babies,  and 


onder  whose  nursing  the  weaklings  soonest  begin  to  thrive. 
They  "mother"  them  like  their  own,  and  it  is  mothering,  ur 
the  want  of  it,  that  means  life  or  death  to  the  waifs  that,  save 
for  happy  chance,  will  never  know  the  portion  of  real  child- 
hood. 

In  the  great  Asylum  on  Lexington  Avenae  —  the  outgron'th 
of  Sister  Irene's  little  basket  —  she  still  rules.  The  face  is 
more  than  twenty  years  older  than  on  that  stormy  night  in 
which  her  basket  held  its  first  tenant,  but  it  is  even  more  peace- 
ful and  bright.  Iler  shoulders  are  bowed ;  her  day  of  work 
near  its  ending,  but  she  cannot  enter  a  ward  but  that  the  child- 
ren tumble  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  even  touch 


APPY  CHILDREN   OP  MISFORTUNE. 

b.         ;r  pride  in  tliem  is  something  beautiful  to  see.     As 

uses  to  atimire  the  delicate  skin  of  one,  the  bright  eyes  of 

«jiotiier.  the  larger  babi&s  quarrel  aa  to  which  shall  open  the 

or  for  her,  or  rejoice  as  she  singles  out  one  for  special  atten- 

1.     Tliey  learn  rhymes  to  please  her.     They  even  make  no 

otest  against  that  sorest  of  childhood's  triab,  face-washing, 

11  it  is  to  make  read)'  for  Sister  Irene's  coining,  and  a  forest  of 

imall  hands  wave  a  parting  greeting  as  she  passes  through  the 

»in  door. 

There  is  another  reminder  of  her  beginning  of  this  benefi- 
cent work.  In  the  marble  corridors  of  the  great  building  hang 
pictures  of  saints  and  children,  each  one  a  gift,  and  each  with 
its  special  signilicance.  In  the  vestibule  there  is  no  longer  a 
ba.sket,  but  a  Uissinet  with  its  pretty  canopy  of  pink  and  white, 
and  it  knows  as  manj'  pitiful  stories  as  the  old  receptacle  which 
it  long  ago  rejjlaced. 

In  the  lonj^  wards  with  their  whitp-oanOpie<l  crilm  one  sees 
white-capped  nurses  caring  for  their  small  charges  as  diligentlj 
as  if  it  were  their  sole  thought  in  life.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  themselves  on  probation,  proving  here  their  re- 
pentance and  desire  for  a  better  life.  Two  or  three  Sisters 
aje  always  with  tiie  babies,  and  the  larger  children  follow  them 
about  or  are  busy  with  the  bright  pai)ers  and  toys  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

There  are  two  Kindergarten  classes,  each  numbering  about 
fifty.  A  more  charming  sight  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  presented  by  these  children  of  misfortune,  laughing  and 
singing  at  their  games,  or  grasjting  in  their  tiny  fingers  the 
various  Kindergarten  gifts.  The  least  observant  visitor,  on  be- 
hohling  the  large  assemblage  of  older  children  in  the  full  tide 
of  enjoyment  and  happiness,  would  (juite  forget  the  sad  page 
in  their  history.  They  are  not  in  uniform,  — that  depressing 
fact  of  most  a.sylums.  On  the  contrary  each  child  seems  to 
wear  a  different  color,  and  the  pretty  locks  of  all  are  "  banged '' 
and  tieii  with  bright  riblx)ns  as  cjirefully  as  if  a  mother's  hand 
bad  done  it. 

One  fact  might  well  be  dwelt  ujKjn  by  all  mothers.    These 
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twelve  hondred  and  more  babiee  have  the  purest  complexions, 
the  result  of  the  absolato  Tegnlarity  with  which  they  are  fed 
and  cared  for.  No  food  is  allowed  between  meals,  but  not  one 
of  them  goes  hungr\',  and  the  majority  have  a  contented  and 
comfortable  look.  All  nationalities  are  here,  and  every  shade 
of  coloring  and  every  type  of  feature,  and  often  a  beanty  of 
both  feature  and  expression  that  wins  all  hearts  at  once. 

At  three 
years  old  a  ba- 
bt'^s  life  under 
Sster  Irene's 
roof  must  end. 
Up  to  that  age 
the    mother 


R'^llllifi 

may  claim  it  if   . 

she  will.  After 

that  it  can  be  - 

legally  adopt-  ' 

ed  by  any  one, 

tliough   under 

the  charge  of  rtm  pwt  boom. 

tiie  Sisters  till 

its  majority.    It  has  been  deemed  best  to  find  homes  for  them 

outside  the  city,  and  an  agent  visits  the  parties  appl\-ing  for 

children  to  adopt,  and  travels  in  the  "West  securing  homes. 

The  number  of  applications  is  large,  and  they  are  of  all 

orders.     One  writes :  — 

"  We  want  a  nice  little  red-headed  boy.  I  have  a  red- 
haired  wife  and  five  red-headed  Httle  girls,  and  we  want  a  boy 
to  match." 

Anotlier,  in  an  order  for  a  little  brown-haired  and  blue-eyed 
girl,  .-Mids:  "She  muKt  have  a  pretty  nose,"  %vhile  another 
writes.  *'  Semi  us  ii  smiirt,  stuut,  sancy  boy  of  six,  Irish  parents." 

Good  tidings  come  from  the  'West  concerning  the  little 
ones  who  have  l)eon  sent  out  to  brighten  childless  homes. 
Some  are  doclarwi  to  l>e  '*tbe  sweetest  and  dearest  little 
children  in  the  world,"  others  are  "the  smartest  in  the  schoolj" 


THR  SOUHOW   OF  PAKTISO. 

nil  of  tilt*  ruloptol  piii-eiits  express  in  i 

r<  »ciitimont,^tbat  they  could  not  pijssiblv  get 

^        lut  tiiuiii.     Many  persons  who  have  seen  tht-iu  Jn  tbe 

I  or  nlhciT*  ilcKice  to  olttain  similar  treiisures  for  tlii*iit8i.-lv««, 

mfi'iit.  during  his   Western  tours   of   insjNK-tinii,   Ii^s 

•  III  III  I '1 1 1  ty  in  MnlectinfJT  homes  for  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty. 

Ill  (ht'd  I'ouuii  tin'  I'xoitonient  of  departure.    The  cbUilrra 


all    aninuittoa 

.11.1     .,.^,  .:..^ 


"papii*.  and 
Tuamnia^"  nho 
are  at  Ixi 
seodiDf  for 


the   -pUy- 

■im~    In   tw 

t«vfw«d    for 

[  tfanr  tmrmey. 

TtllJ    III!   lIlllM 

f<i  IB  ib^ir 
BFat.  warm 
tf'ioass  a  ad 

Vy  l)><-»f  «i\^  lukiV'  Nvfl!  1.^  ihf^m  *>  V^-Tnii  ■roociwrs.  uri  »io 
,\M;f.:  ATftr-.vvv  Srttr  To «i>.5  sixm:  5»fr:i.  :o  iii.  rTii>.-»3:  rm?*  boi 

j««inMv:  ><  « -v-fcl  S^c<'■^  -Jw-  ijTi'tf  .nwj  t"^  7iai.T-£  n.  "tie 
«j(iv^-  ;.IiW  fc."-f  T.-  ,viT-(T  Ham.  i.'-  :.j-f  -^ic.vn.  Tiw  ■i>.''';t.T-  -.-^ 
Tiw  "'-"if  fc■n'^  ;bf  ?'!!<■, '1/  '■•:  :.!«  o/^;n  jia,""-^  uTit  i-nin*  "Utfm^ 
»j>f,  I:  Is  rill":     Timi   :r"-  ».~f  *«re;.«v.  n.  tiw  ,-3i-   ;.iut:   i^  ■>■■   'Uiiv 

tJ.H-:    ;  hc->    ■"ftfcliKf   rh-    T»ti~7.iiii:   t^ftn.  ;Ji"r  fr>c  ^f'nis.  uni.  ~'* 
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short-lived,  and  by  the  time  the  West  is  reached  bright  little 
faces  are  peeping  out  anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
those  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  them. 

As  far  as  could  be  expected  they  have  met  with  parental 
care  and  love,  and  in  their  innocence  fondly  imagine  that  they 
have  found  their  lost  father  and  mother.  It  is  most  affecting 
to  behold  a  little  ti'oop  starting  for  these  far-off  homes.  In 
resi)onse  to  the  question,  ''Little  one,  where  are  you  going?" 
the  reply  invariably  comes,  "To  my  |)apa  and  mamma." 

Many  of  them  regularly  correspond  with  Sister  Irene. 
One  recentlv  wrote:  — 

**  Dear  Sister:  — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  weU,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  I  am  getting 
a  big  boy  now,  and  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  am  getting  along  in  my  bocks 
very  well.     Tell  Mr.  Hughes  to  send  me  that  goat. 

*'  I  have  a  sloop  and  she  got  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  I  could  not  hardlj  get 
he?  out.  Good-by." 

Another  wrote: — 

Dear  Sister  :  — 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  send  my  report,  so  that  you  can  see 
how  I  am  getting  along  in  my  lessons.  I  got  the  prize  last  month  for  taking 
he  highest  per  cent,  in  spelling.  I  am  beginning  to  save  my  money,  and  I 
mive  forty-four  cents.  I  have  had  a  real  nice  time  this  winter,  sliding  on  my 
sled.  I  am  well,  and  so  is  mamma.  Goo<lbye.  Mamma  and  I  send  love  to 
you.  Your  little  boy, 

F . 

Some  of  the  children  first  sent  out  have  alreadv  reached 
maturity  and  have  chosen  a  caUing ;  some  are  happUy  married 
and  often  write  letters  showing  how  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately they  roinenilKT  those  who  protected  them  in  infancy. 

This  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  work.  There  is  another,  —  the 
hosjiital,  its  wards  fille<l  with  disease,  deformity,  and  suffering, 
the  i)enalty  of  the  parents'  sins.  Here  are  the  incurables,  some 
of  whom  will  linger  in  j)ain  and  suffering  year  after  year ;  but 
many  will  soon  escape  to  the  hapjuer  country,  where  they  shall 
no  more  siiy,  *'I  am  sick/'  The  little  faces,  worn  and  spiritual- 
ized by  suffering,  are  still  cheerful.  Every  possible  alleviiition 
is  there,  but  ])ain  rules  and  must  rule  m  the  tortured  little  bod- 
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iee  which  have  never  known  any  other  life  Imt  suffering.  Be- 
yond these  wards  is  tlie  quarantine,  connected  ivith  the  iiUier 
hiitlding»  by  iron  bridges,  by  means  of  which  little  [latients  aidi 
with  any  contagious  disease  can  be  conveye<l  there  without 
{Toing  through  the  other  buildings.  To  meet  the  total  ex|>ense9i 
of  this  great  work  nearly  8275.fMHl  a  year  are 
required,  and  voluntary  contributions  aro  de- 
pended upon  to  a  considerable  extent. 

This  Foundling  Asylum  is  a  type  of  the 
many  Homes  which  year  by  year  have  grown 
up  for  chUdren,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom 
are  now  the  charge  of  city  or  private  charity. 
There  are  orphan  aslynms  of  every  order, 
wliite  and  colored.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Every  hospital  has  its  "children's  ward," 
:  and  there  are  special  ones  for  every  form  of 
disease.  Near  Sister  Irene's  Home  is  a  new 
venture  hardly  five  years  in  existencvt,  but 
of  equal  helpfulness  in  its  way.  It  i»  only 
one  large  bouse,  known  as  the  "  Babies'  Hos- 
pital" and  capable  at  its  utmost  of  holding 
not  over  forty  babies.  It  is  for  ibe  sick,  noi 
for  the  well,  and  gives  summer  outings  foi 
the  severest  cases.  None  are  turned  away, 
not  even  the  dying,  and  these  come  oflenei 
than  might  be  supposed,  since  hard-working 
FouNDLiKos'BANKAT  mothers  cannot  or  do  not  stop  till  the  last 
'  moment  to  attend  to  a  baby,  sick  or  well. 
Contagious  diseases  are  exclu<led,  but  everv- 
tliing  else  is  undertaken  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  here. 
Every  police  station,  all  the  charitable  associations,  all  the  mis- 
sion-rooms, have  l)een  notifie<I  that  here  is  a  refuge  for  all  sick 
cluldren.  Mothers  are  suspidous  of  hospitals,  and  believe  them 
places  built  forexjieriinent  upon  the  jxior;  but  the  mother  who 
has  once  had  her  bidiy  under  tivatment  iiere  persuades  all  she 
knows  to  try  it  for  their  own. 

There  are  a  number  of  free  m\ts.     It  costs  three  thousand 
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dolluv  to  endow  a  crib  for  one's  lifetime,  and  two  faniidred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  maintain  it  for  a  year.  The  children  of  Elbe- 
ron,  where  President  Garfield  died,  pay  this  sum  yearly  for  a 
crib  over  which  their  name  hangs,  and  there  is  one  crib  for 
which  a  wealthy  mother  gave  five  thoosand  dollars,  thus  en> 
dowing  it  forever. 

Here,  as   in   many  children's 
wards  in  hospitals,  the  real  diffi- 


culty is  often  found  to  be  that  the  babies  have  never  been 
properly  fed,  and  a  week  or  two  of  good  food  cures  the  sup- 
posed disease.  The  most  interesting  spot  in  this  hospital  after 
the  babies  themselves,  each  in  its  crib  with  white  coverlet,  warm 
blanket,  and  pretty  blue,  pink,  or  lilac  "puff,"  tufted  with 
knots  of  gay  worste<l,  is  the  kitchen  where  all  their  food  is 
prepared,  FTere  stand  the  great  cans  of  milk,  bottled  of  baby- 
food,  lK?ef-juice.  and  all  that  baby  nee<ls  require.  Beyond  is 
the  '■  cold  room."  and  in  it  stands  a  great  case  similar  to  a  row 
of  post-offlce  boxes,  one  for  each  baby  and  labeled  with  its 
name.    In  it  is  placed  daily  the  food  it  is  to  have,  chosen  after 


I 


vM  numxLxm  htmx  ovn. 

tlw  AoeCor'f  yrmcriftkm,  uu)  in  liottle*  stopped  witb  tl»  tatert 
4imsfi9wy,  -hnkiti  tuAt/m  lutting.  Germs  of  ciiseafe  hedog  a 
put  <^  Uie  lur  otw  uiiurt  IrtraUhe  in  cities,  or  indeed  anrwbnv 
Wu  ua  owantiiin  topk.  it  Immmjoiis  fptciallj  nectaaiy  to  gOMrd 
a^inrt  lIiMn  in  &  luwpital;  and  it  has  been  tuond  that  tbfr 
MUlJUit  pnuintft  Utfuagb  baked  cotton  batttag.    So  baked  it 


in,  tiiiil  thottv  UiliU^n  liavti  pimT  fiHHl  (htm  oftoii  fiills  to  the  lot 
(>r  lu.Mi  Fifth  Av,>niio  <liil<IrT>i]. 

Thoix*  ill  mn'  mvno  tliiit  iiijriilly  »|>|H\its  Ui  lluise  in  charge 
nf  ll»<  liumoli'ss  linli>  oin>s  at  thf  Five  Foinls  House  of  Indus- 
try, It  ist  i><{HSHt<>l  lit  ntlier  jHiiiils  of  tlio  jrri'at  city ;  wherever, 
indiHHl,  rise  the  walls  of  :i  eiiilirs  usyhiin  or  iiixtei-tory.  but 
here  in  Ihist  lirst  »ii>l  ..lilest  of  all  «itU  fur  the  helpless  one*,  it 
ftH'Ui.t  to  lutve  s{«H-iHl  si^iiK^'ani'e  and  nK«t  touching  appeal 
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Bound  about  the  great  room  with  its  rows  of  little  iron  oots 
covered  with  snowy  white  spreads  —  the  only  home  these  tiny 
waifs  have  ever  known  —  kneel  the  babies  of  three  years  and 
upwards.  With  folded  hands,  eyes  tight  shut,  or  opening  for  a 
moment's  survey  of  the  others,  the  little  lips  repeat  in  unison 
the  prayer  that  happy  mothers  in  many  a  home  bend  to  hear : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  mj  soul  to  keep.** 

Be  sure  that  it  is  heard,  and  that  for  each  and  all  of  these 
little  ones,  there  is  watch  and  ward  in  that  Kingdom,  where 
none  mav  enter  save  as  thev  become  as  little  children. 

The  new  Training  School  for  children's  nurses,  which  is  in- 
tended to  give  thorough  training  to  all  who  are  to  have  the 
care  of  young  children,  has  four  of  its  students  on  duty  here 
throu£:h  the  dav,  and  thev  mav  even  serve  a  term  as  reiirular 
nurses  after  their  two  vears'  course  is  over.  For  this  and  all 
the  other  hospitals  for  children  is  a  tyi)e  of  care  imi)os8ible 
•wren  a  few  years  ago.  The  standard  has  risen,  year  by  year, 
till  now  every  appliance  of  science  is  brought  to  Ijcar, — even 
^he  hospital  for  incurables  furnishing  its  quota  of  experience 
and  suggestion. 

There  are  raanv  institutions  devoted  to  this  heavenly 
charity.  The  two  I  have  imperfectly  described  are  typical 
forms  in  which  the  passion  for  helpfulness  and  the  sa\ing  of 
life  find  marked  expression.  But  the  city  has  other  charities 
no  less  worthv.  and  the  storv  of  anv  one  told  in  full  would 
make  a  volume,  each  page  of  which  might  well,  if  praise  were 
in  question,  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  like  the 
beautiful  missals  of  old.  in  vellum,  jewel  set,  and  with  all  rare 
and  costly  work  of  monkish  pens  and  gravers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

'"^  IN   NEW  YORK  —  SCENES  IN  THE  GREAT  bSxI) 
RRY  STREET  -  HOMES  OF  FILTH  AND  SQUALOR. 

ne  of  the  OrgM-Grinder  mhI  his  Honke;  —  lUItu  Child  Slavny  — 
Ui-tfging.  or  f!i)ni'sl  ni.cu]iatit>ii  —  GriodiriK  Poyertj  —  An  Itallut'B  FlrM 
Vk-w  of  New  York—  Flashing  Eyes  and  G:iy-Co)ored  Raiment  — FaUttaU 
—  Tlie  Great  BcodinMiillivrry  Slrtt-t— .Moutdj  Brekd  and  SkioDj  Poullrj 
— TuinWd  Mem  and  Autient  Fish  —  UnbeuTsble  Odora— Rotten  V«geta- 
lilvB  and  R&nctil  Butt«r  —  Slroog  Flnsora  in  Cooking  —  The  Beehive  — 
Bones.  Gnilm^t'.  and  Rags  —  Squalid  nnd  Filthf  Homes— Swanning  in 
OrcDt  Tenement  tl(iiup«  —  BUccuroni  and  (>il — The  HoDkef-Tniner  — 
Rub- Pick  I'm  in  l^'plinrsand  Basements  — How  the  Italians  Live  — Smuhed 
r_-.--  I'V  :ii'  "^riiM-Kifiil  —  -- Little  Itulj." 


FULLY  a  generation 
ago  the  childmn 
who  watched  from  New 
York  windows  for  the 
organ -grinder  and  his 
monkey,  or  those  Mora 
adventurous  ones  who 
followed  his  devious 
way  as  far  as  they 
dared,  looked  with  won- 
dering eyes  at  the  mon- 
key's close  companion, 
—  a  child,  and  some- 
times more  than  one, 
dark-eyed,  low-hrowed 
and  swarthy,  with  flash- 
ing white  teeth  that 
gleame<l  out  at  the  least 
kindness,  and  a  grace 
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and  suppleness  of  movement  bom  under  other  than  American 
skies.  For  the  most  part  they  were  melancholy  little  crea- 
tares,  and  they  had  good  reason.  Their  inability  to  speak 
English,  and  their  terror  at  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
them,  sealed  their  lips ;  nor  did  the  public  avraken  to  the  out- 
rages committed  upon  them  till  roused  by  the  indignation  of 
the  Tew  wlio  had  investigated  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and 
knew  whereof  they  spoke. 


SIDEWALK   PEABE  8CLI.ER,    MULBEBBt   STREET. 

It  was  the  Children's  Aid  Society  that  first  sounded  an 
alann  an<i  soiifilit  some  means  of  relief  for  the  al>ominations  of 
XhejHi'lr-iix:  system.  This  meant  a  formal  traffic  hanily  less 
well  organized  tfian  tlie  old  slave  system,  by  means  of  which 
Italian  children  were  liimi  from  jtarents  or  friends  at  home  or 
came  here  with  them  to  follow  organ-grinders  and  beg.  Every 
child  was  coni)N>lle<l  to  bring  home  a   fixed  sum  daily.     If  it 
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w«s  exceeded,  good.  If  it  fell  bdow  the  standard,  beatiiig  and 
itarration  were  the  penalties^  Children  diett  of  want,  cold, 
and  |Mrtvation«  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  becierment  till  the 
first  sehoU  for  Italians  was  cqpened  and  fought  its  way  to 
Tei\i|gntlkKi  and  final  soecessw 

The  organ-grinder  was  iMice  an  emblem  of  oar  idea  of 
Italian  life  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  scorn  that  bwr^  pncti- 
od  Amerioi  has  for  this  pomit.  I(  has  gradoallj  dawned 
upon  tts;.  however,  that  a  man  need  not  necessarilj  be  a 
beggar  whi>  adopts  organ-grtn^tuig  as  his  occuputiocu  and  that 
he  oaav  even  bad  a  more  whoies^Htie  and  brooder  life  than  that 
K>(  Che  shvvmaker  at  his  bench  or  the  toiler  in  the  f  Jiotonr  or 
oaicM*.  i>llteiiiL  tt  &»  truie^  the  Icalcjui  or^a-j^riiuier  represented 
the  w\irst  order  vrf  his  ci-.Hiatrvmea.  He  w-jsj  tEe  fr^remmier 
i}t  Che  tfide  \}t  emigration,  frv^m.  Italy  ttoM  tfn.^ai  chat  Jay  to  this 
b^j^  :$eC  scea^Uly  towi^n.!  oar  ^iiocesw  a  v:«.^o;>taxicIy  increosui;; 
array  y.>i  Itatisux^  yoiiixx  aaJ  okU  drawn,  fn.^ci  the  p*>jcer  and 
k^ea  tfrv^oi  the  m.«.^  ri)L'b.iQ»  cbc^ses. 

The  Xew  York  IcaliaJi  ct>ioiiv  &.'»w  uanibers  o'^r  sevearv 
thouKaa«X  soaI»  aa«l  b*  still  increuiXii:::.  [:  !.s  <;iiii?tfv  :::e  labi.-rlr::^ 
ciaci^  ^v i* I ^  K:\MUft ^  JLrji.i  : \?*^ .  ": j. v :-  v p.  \ ,.•* [  -: rff i,- •  i  r: -  i:i*i  mzj- r *: 
w^Tiiii-rj  JLC  rjL:]rt;ii*l  •;on:>cr;i;ci«  n  ±r*i  ■'■':•'.•  if  n.!.  !•••  r.:%r  :■  ptls 
o£  Tixai.*!  liul  i;tb*r.      A-^iii*:  ':*~'^r:i  ■:i"■:^^  s  i    ;*•♦  f.'«  r'"^i  n  —  i:!«i  i  Mr- 

sens,  tntl  :i)-rrv  vtfc  ,*tffi:.  -^rrjii:  i   :i  \    v  Y   ^'i    r  .r:>  riLin^Liine 
v:ci:i.'  • 

iiLZ  'f*-^ii^'^^  ^ '**  ■'•.lii'.  !  V  •«!  ^  :i  1  •  ^'  t»  111  >s  Mil  s:h  -j*!** 
*:it*«n  v'j.ri;;*  •  r  :iis*i;i:^ ■-•![•  iii-  f  "m  r  :«  i..  i  la:  :•'(•? -p 
*jili?s  vv*»u»:  -*  •  It     .1..%'    .;«  ■  •     li!' •■.  i«         \ 'M  •■   1    :!•..*?    ni.-;:! 

■'»  it. lit  I  V'i>  >;  i»:  I'  *.  i!M  •  i.t"^  •':.><•.,  :  i»  :t  v  -[.'••H'-i 
"'.lirT*   ;k*»*s   V'f>r  v-|  *:.         »»-     i:.;     -^  •      '«•         •       -;;:  -■•^"i.i.i: 

in    I's^ii-ris*  ir-.-aii    i.u.  i-i'^     »  •«     .'  »   '    *•'■'■    '*  v^;   \;  i    if*  ifu 'v 
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aod  looking  with  serious  eyes  at  the  new  BorroandingB.  The 
Elevated  Boad  is  the  first  amazement,  and  a  terror  as  well,  till 
costom  has  dulled  the  first  shock  at  seeing  trains  in  the  air ; 
but  for  the  first  few  days  all  is  wonder. 

From  whatever  ,        .    ""  ^""       ""'    r 

part  of  Italy  they 
come,  they  bring 
alike  the  melan- 
choly faces  that 
are  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian inheritance. 
Thev  are  fatalists. 
Lon^''  oppression, 
unending  hard 
Ttork,  and  grind 
ing  poverty  have 
all  left  their  hues 
We  think  of  all 
Italians  as  happ\ 
easv  natured  do- 
FothiDg^  and  for 
Jsaples  and  much 
( f  southern  Italj 
tills  b.  in  part  true 
But  northern  Ital- 
ians have  much 
in  common  with 
New  Englanders.  They  are  abstinent,  frugal,  hard-working, 
and  patient,  but  a  little  prosperity  soon  alters  the  expression 
an<l   brings  out  the  underlying  type. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  lowest  onler.  the  dealer  in  fruit  and  ' 
vegetables,  or  the  rdg-pitker,  who  gravitates  at  once  to  the 
region  given  over  to  his  people.  Here  one  finds  them  swarm- 
ing in  tlie  great  tenement-houses,  grouping  on  doorsteps  and 
sidewalks,  and  forming,  witli  their  viviii  coloring,  their  flashing 
eyes,  and  gay-colored  raiment,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  New  York  lias  to  offer.    Do  they  herd  together ;    Yea, 


CCRBSTOKE  BKAKB  SELLEH,    MULBERBT  BTBEET. 


■ND   OIL   f.y    BKKAD. 


but  no  more  or  pernaps  less  than  at  home,  as  any  one  who  has 
been  in  trenoa  for  instance,  and  watched  the  stream  of  human- 
ity pouring  out  from  tlie  tall  old  houses  of  the  Cannagiano  dia- 
Irict,  can  testify.  They  were  not  pau]>ers  even  there,  though 
many  attirm  that  whoever  prefers  macaroni  and  oil  to  baker's 


1 


hread  must  be  near  that  condition.  But  they  live  on  what  an 
American  would  find  impossible,  and  tlius  lay  up  money  even 
when  earnings  are  scantiest. 

Take  the  Great  Bend  in  Mulberry  Street  on  a  Saturday 
morning, —  a  spot  as  utterly  un-American  as  anything  in  New 
York,  The  open-air  market  is  going  on,  and  trucks  and  bar- 
rows of  every  description  line  the  sidewalk.  A  never-ending 
throng,  through  which  one  can  barely  make  way,  fills  every 
available  foot  of  walk.  Taintol  meat;  jwultry  blue  with  age 
and  skinny  beyond  belief ;  ve^etaoieti  in  every  stage  of  wiltad- 
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oess ;  fruit  half  rotten  or  mouldy ;  butter  so  rancid  that  it 
poisons  ttie  air ;  eggs  broken  in  transit,  sold  by  the  spoonful 
for  omelets ;  tish  that  long  ago  left  the  water, —  all  contribute 
their  share  to  the  unbearable  odor  that  even  in  the  open  air 
proves  almost  too  much  for  endurance.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Board  of  Health  officers  have  swooped  down  on  the  Bend 
and  dumped  the  contents  of  the  entire  market  into  the  river, 
but  they  cannot 
always  be  at  hand, 
and  so  buying  and 
selling  goes  on. 

Great  sacks  lie 
along  the  walk ; 
they  hold  bread, 
the  rejected  stock 
of  the  down-town 
baker,  who  allows 
it  to  accumulate 
till  hard,  di-y,  or 
mouldy,  according 
to  the  weather  and 
the  place  of  stor- 
age. It  is  sold  at 
BO  much  a  sackful, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bend  walk  away  with  their  selec- 
tions as  content,  apparently,  as  if  it  had  come  fresh  from  the 
oven.  At  one  point  sits  an  old  woman,  wrinkle<l  and  skinny 
as  her  stock  in  trade,  and  holds  out  a  starved  little  turkey 
as  customers  |)ause  for  consideration. 

'■  ['na  f>Mt  jHiUhm  ;  a  beautiful  hen  turkey,"  she  cries,  with 
a  thousar.d  adjectives  expressive  of  the  tine  qualities  of  this 
desirable  investment,  and  presently  a  young  woman,  after  a 
fierce  course  of  liargaining  accompanie<l  with  wild  gestures  that 
seem  to  point  to  nothing  less  than  bl(xwlshe<l,  counts  out  the 
price,  grasps  her  prize,  ami  moves  on  smilingly.  Buyer  and 
seller  vociferate  and  grimace,  and  he  or  she  who  ciin  talk  long- 
est and  loudest  wins  in  the  end.    The  piles  of  unwholesomeness 
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and  actual  disease  rapidly  diminish,  even  sometimes  disappear 
altogether,  before  the  crowd  of  eager  buyers,  and  the  throng 
lessens.  It  is  the  Sunday's  supply,  and  presently  there  will  be 
a  smell  of  cooking,  and  herbs  and  oil  will  destroy  rankness  and 
make  of  the  unsavory  ingredients  a  meal  which  the  purchasers 
mil  cxiunt  festivity. 


« 


COHBBTONE  VEGETABLE   VBNDER, 

The  homes  in  these  houses  are  of  all  orders ;  some  squalid 
and  filthy,  others  clean  and  bright,  with  red  and  blue  saints  on 
the  walls  aiid  gay  patchwork  quilts  on  the  bed.  They  all  love 
lilacs. —  a  reminder  to  them  of  the  orange  blossoms  of  their 
sunny  native  land ;  and  in  the  season  one  may  see  many  a 
bunch  placed  on  a  little  shelf  or  bracket  before  the  patron 
saint.  The  organ-grinder  may  even  bring  home  a  bunch  on 
his  return  from  a  round.  lie  K  ves  flowers  also,  and  delighta 
in  bringing  them  back  to  the  children. 

Duwn  on  liaxter  tiLreet '5  a  cluster  of  eight  houses  known 
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as  the  Beehive,  and  here  is  a  man  who  is  organ-renter  and 
clock-seller,  the  business  managed  in  part  by  his  wife.  The 
organ-grinder  seldom  owns  his  organ  and  hardly  ever  his  mon- 
key. This  same  Beehive  has  another  tenant  who  trains  mon- 
keys, and  one  who  has  long  been  organ-mender.  The  double 
hous«>  close  at  hand  swarms  with  Neapolitans,  who  lire  chiefly 


■TALt.VN    BAG-PfCKIitIS' 

organ-grinders  and  fruit-sellers,  and  here  is  a  monkey-trainei 
who  for  a  small  consideration  will  show  his  pets.  A  well- 
trained  organ  monkey  is  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars, 
and  the  trainer  works  patiently  to  give  them  the  necessary 
accom|)Iishments, —  bowing,  holding  out  the  cap  for  money, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  taught  to  ol)ey  the  word  of  conmiand 
in  both  Italian  and  English,  the  whip  being  employeil  as  argu- 
ment, but  as  little  as  possible.  A  dozen  solemn-eyed  monkeys 
were  in  the  cage  when  I  calle<l  iijwin  them,  and  the  youngest,  a 
mere  baby  of  a  monkey,  screamed  for  joy  as  the  door  was 
opened  and  he  was  allowed  to  come  out  for  a  little.    He  was 


.CNSAVORV   PO'JI 

ami  actual  <lis<:asH  mpitll'.    <j 
alt'ij2;«'tlivr,  Iw-fom  rliw  it>'is' 

It  is  til. 
a  smell  of  cooking,  iiint  i 
make  of  tlie  unsavoi- 
will  cHint 


utiJ  ibe  iiiuster*8  eje,  and 
Mi«t  while  A  child  stood 


ttDd  in  t.-ellara,  basement^ 

le  unsavoi-v  u.^  ' ^j, ,  room  erf  the  tenement-homw^ 

fi-^liwlv,  '       ^^    Jlones  and  garbage  of  many 

'^'         ~  -jj.  nfik  and  here  again  the  Board 

^  »  poestUe.     A  thousand  peoi^e 

.  mtt  >tt  them  of  the  lowest  mder, 

.-^  j»l  tjh>  majority  work  hard  each 

«»«ir  mting  that  fonned  part  of 

aar  do  they  take  as  many  saintc' 

.  «  Yocfc  pasfdon  for  money  is  npou 

i  tj!t«tie  Dutsome  surroundings  into 

■^KiKly   diort  sjtacea  of  time.     The 

-.    timw  iheiii  —  the  thrifty  boorgeois 

■V  hainiressers,  or  barbere,  and  go 

.1   to  astonish    ultl    neighbors   with 

.iau  a  uiw  n'lurns  to  New  York  and 

^  for  tlw  sake  of  adding  to  his  store,  find- 

t*  lui»  ItxA  its  cliarm  ami  that  his  days  must 


uhlNrohias  —  Ihe  chonis  singers  and  ballet- 

■  <UKtthkr  drama,  an<l  the  ojiera  companies. 

'  ^utlttv  and    pr*kfessional    men,   frequent   the 

»  of  which  are  famous. 

.  •Uhi*  noorc  to  make  the  Italian  immigrant 

I  New  York  tluin  the  industrial  schools,  which 

liw  tftuldren.    A  pair  who  liad  landed  at 

%  six  wer»  ftuiml  in  line  at  nine  the  same 

I  tbal  wren  others  would  be  there  in 

th«y  know  from  others  just  what  is  provided 

I  wvrry   t^>(iortuiiity.     The  great  school  on 

,  ibir  iiulgruwih  of  the  little  sei-d  planted  in 

I  huudtwl  of  them.      Aftemnnn    and    night 

,  jHipils.  sincv  nuiny  must  earn  theii 

Thtf  boy»  are  taught  various  trades: 
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the  ^rls  learn  sewing,  lace-making,  and  ao  forth.  The  build- 
ing has  school-rooms,  bath-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  printing- 
offlces,  where  trades  are  taught  and  payment  given  for  woA 
that  is  done.    Some  stay  away  at  intervals,  or  attend  irrega* 


BIDRWALK  VEOBTABLE  fTTAKDe.  VULBERRT  STREET. 

larly,  because  they  must  "mind  the  stand"  or  help  to  sort 
rags,  but  ail  are  anxious  to  come.  Often  they  graduate  from 
this  into  the  public  school,  and  hundreds  of  good  citizens  owe 
their  success  to  teachings  received  here. 

The  story  of  this  school  is,  like  that  of  many  another 
invaluable  work  for  children  in  New  York,  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  The  first  Italian  emi- 
grants were  chiefly  a  part  of  the  padrone  system,  and  neoes- 
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sarily  till"  lowest  order  of  that  nationality.  Some  fifteen  hund- 
red aettJed  in  and  about  the  Five  Points,  to  which  tliat  type 
atill  gravitates.  Bat  thoy  were  not  criinlnats  and  they  lived 
hani-working  Uvea  shut  off  bv  thpir  igiiorince  of  English  from 
____  much     shire 


I 


the  life 
iit  thtm 
[■kionand 
nist  hid 
1  U)rn  of 
isolation 
thu)>  It 
hard  to 
kp  them 
HP  that  a 

'>]     lOUld 
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\Mlh  no  ult(^ 
I  1  r  design 
I  .  low  the 
<  injnghelp 
1  lint  \  ears 
of  ronstant 
effort  i\  ere 
re<^uirwl  be- 
fore an\  real 
foothold  was 
gained  the 
inient  oppo- 
sition of  one  of  their  priests  being  the  greatest  obstacle.  He 
thivateiied  excommunication  for  all  who  allowed  their  children 
to  enter  the  heretic  doors,  and  went  from  house  to  house  to 
supplement  the  curse  givt-n  in  church.  Fortunately,  he  col- 
lei'ted  money  for  a  school  aeconling  to  his  own  ideas,  and  then 
decHiiiiHMl,  preferring  to  sjjend  it  at  his  leisure  on  his  own  soil. 
This  was  the  turning-jKiint.  for  the  ]H'ople  made  amends  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  school  he  had  denounced. 


eiDEWALK  TtK 


A  HAN  OF  MANY  ACCOM PLISHUHTS. 


From  this  time  on,  the  growth  of  the  school  has  heeo  steady. 
The  chief  object  was  to  cultivate  self-respect  and  turn  the  child- 
ren from  begging  and  organ-grinding  towards  trades,  and  this 
has  been  accomplished  most  thoroughly.  The  Maestm  has  be- 
come a  most  inilii^pensable 
Tsonage.  and  is  assumed 
to  be  not  only  teacher,  but 
lawyer,  doctor,  theologian, 
astronomer,  banker,  —  ev- 
errthing  that  is  good  and 
desirable.  Family  quarrels 
are  brought  before  him  for 
ailjustment,  and  the  grati- 
Tiiiieof  the  people  is  nn- 
'  (j'liiig  compensation  tor 
;j'*  senioe  rendered.  The 
i  titlian     government. 


through  its  MiiiwttT  in  the  United  States,  lias  sent  formal 
thanks  fur  the  l>enelits  extended  tu  its  |>t-<)pk>,  and  the  higher 
class  of  Itatiuns  in  New  York  aw  doing  their  full  share  toward 
helping  on  the  work. 

Italians  lx)m  in  tliis  country  an-  much  liirlitor  in  nnnplexion 
than  thijse  lx>ni  under  iin  It;ili:in  ^un.  They  |wss  fttr  Ameri- 
cans, and  wisli  ti».  fur  lli.-y  are  s.iiiiftiuit-s  uiad.-  to  feel  that 
their  nationality  i.s  a  disgra<je.     Thry  cuter  every  trade.     The 
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rous  aod  skillful  workers,  and  many  are  fonnd  in 

lower  factories.     In  one  of  these  factories,  near  Canal 

n  old  Carbonaro  spends  his  days  in  stamping  patterns 

^ve^3,  a  gray-heailed,  eagle-eyed  old  man,  a  patriot  ajid 

nioil  of  Garibaldi,     There  are  many  of  the  same  oi\ler, 

y  work  as  quietly  as  Garibaldi  himself  worked  at  his 

>f  sail-making  while  in  this  country. 

the  region  known  as  "  Little  Italy "  many  of  the  moat 

ud  reckless  have  banded,  but  they  are  a  company  less  to 

ureaded  than  our  own  hoodlums.    They  stab,  it  is  true,  and 

steal,  and  perform  other  undesirable  offenses ;  but  they  are  not 

as  lost  in  degradation,  and  often,  after  a  course  of  this  sort  of 

vicious  indulgence,  they  reform  and  take  to  hard  work. 

The  colony  has  neaj-ly  eighty  benevolent  stwieties,  several 
weekly  papers,  and  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  in  part 
by  the  Italian  government.  It  is  intended  to  establish  an  I1j»1- 
iaji  Home,  and  then  the  immigrants  will  fare  much  better  than 
at  present.  Swindlers  are  always  on  the  watch  to  defniud 
them,  and  there  is  constant  complaint  that  the  "bosses"  aro 
often  as  much  at  fault.  Itaiiati  lianks  ;ire  slartitl  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  work,  and  presently  the  cashier  disapi>ears 
with  their  savings;  but  all  this  is  mending.  Tlie  consuls,  under 
the  direction  of  King  Humbert  and  the  Italian  government,  are 
paying  special  attention  to  the  immigrant  and  to  the  condition 
of  all  Italians  in  this  country,  and  there  is  much  testimony  to 
their  teachableness.  They  make  a  cit\'  of  their  own,  and  are 
one  more  element  in  the  strange  mosaic  we  call  New  York, 
where  every  nationality  is  coming  to  have  larger  place  than 
the  stock  which  has  the  best  right  to  claim  it  as  home. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

fiHANTYTOWN  AND  ITS  DWELLERS  —  LIFE  AMONG  NEW  YORK 
SQUATTERS  — CHARACTERISTIC  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTa 

The  Land  of  Hans  and  Pat  — A  Fertile  Field  for  Artists  — The  March  of  Im- 
provement—  German  Patience  and  Industry  —  Pat's  Fondness  for  White- 
wash—  An  Accommodating  Style  of  Architecture  —  Growing  up  in  Shan- 
ty town  —  Nora  says  **  Yes  '*  —  Sudden  Evictions  —  The  Possibilities  of  Old 
Junk  —  A  Persistent  Landholder ;  His  Home  Blasted  from  under  him  — 
3Iaking  the  Most  of  a  Little  —  The  Living  among  the  Dead  —  The  Animals 
of  Shantytown  —  Dogs  and  Goats  as  Breadwinners — The  Pound  —  The 
Aristocracy  of  the  Tenement-Houses  —  An  Irish  Landholder  —  The  Stuff 
Aldermen  are  Made  of — Rapid  Rises  from  Small  Beginnings  —  Cleaning 
out  the  Shanties  —  The  Shadow  which  Overhangs  Shantytown. 

LONG  ago,  in  the  days  which  the  old  Xew  Yorker  recalls 
with  an  effort,  there  was  no  Central  Park.  The  traveler 
up  town  knew  well  the  strange  aspects  of  the  dingy  suburbs, — 
land,  r<xjk,  hill,  and  hollow,  alike  bristling  with  shanties  where 
the  Irishmen  reveled  in  all  the  dirt,  all  the  smells,  and  all  the 
barefoot  freedom  of  his  own  native  cabin.  They  swarmed  at 
every  turn.  Not  a  bush  or  tree  but  held  its  quota  of  family 
linen,  inflated  by  the  free  winds  of  the  new  country.  Mongrel 
dogs  contested  place  with  the  goats,  which  browsed  upon  every- 
thing from  a  dandelion-top  to  a  battered  coffee-pot  or  the  brown 
paper  that  had  wrapjied  Pat's  slice  of  bacon.  Pigs  lived  in 
closest  relation  with  the  familv  and  lent  their  voices  to  the 
chorus  from  geese  and  dogs.  Cows  lifted  gentle,  incurious  eyes 
to  the  passer-by,  and  hens  divided  place  with  the  mistress 
of  the  shantv  and  snatched  the  bread  from  the  children's  hands 
with  a  confidence  l)orn  of  long  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  building  goes  on  steadily,  that  row 
after  row  of  houses  rise  everywhere  of  all  orders  of  pretension 
and  general  flimsiness  of  construction,  it  remains  a  fact  that 

hundreds  of  acres  are  still  occupied  bv  squatters,  and  that  a 
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SHANTTTOWN   AND  ITS  PKOPLR. 


^  portion  of  the  "green  stuff"  consumed  by  New  Torkera 
IS  grown,  as  it  were,  under  their  very  eyes. 

The  old  ShantytowH  is  fiist  (Iisa|)[K)ariiig  before  the  builds 
and  contractor.  The  half  mile  of  space  between  Sixty-second 
and  Seventy-second  Streets  was  most  densely  populated, —  the 
Bohemia  of  the  poor,  to  which  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  of 
the  lower  order  gra\itated  almost  instinctively,  finding  a  city 
fter  their  own  hearts. 


The  investigator  who  regarde<l  it  siin])ly  as  the  capitiil  of 
the  kingdom  of  Misrule  so<m  found  Ins  mistake.  A  certain 
onler  prevuileii.  Some  houst's  worf  utterly  sipialid,  and  iv|M;Ueii 
as  tlioroughly  as  tlieir  owners.  For  some  of  the  older  ones 
sunshine  and  rain  had  workttl  tlu^ir  alchemy  iiud  brought  out 
soft  colors.  The  scraps  of  which  the  huildirigs  were  nuide  were 
as  varied  and  ca]iricious  as  the  material  of  an  oriole's  nest.  Xo 
wonder  that  artists  wandered  licre.  milking  surreptitious  sketches 
or  bohily  bribing  children  to  serve  as  tt'iii|M)rary  UKMlels;  fur 
Shantytown  ha<l  a  life  and  pictures<iueness  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  reputiible  regions  farther  <lown. 

For  years  Shantytown  reuined  its  characteristics,  the  early 
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immigration  swelling  its  numbers.  It  was  a  sort  of  primary 
school  in  which  some  necessary  lessons  were  learned,  most  of 
the  pupils  passing  speedily  to  a  higher  grade.  But  many  re- 
mained from  pure  love  of  the  life,  looked  down  upon  by  their 
relatives  in  the  tenement-houses,  who  regarded  themselves  as 
much  nearer  the  aristocracy  to  which  they  were  all  in  the  end 
to  come.  But  cling  as  they  might  to  the  first  quarters,  subtle 
changes  were  at  work.  The  children  were  taking  on  American 
characteristics,  studying  in  public  schools,  and  unconsciously 
assimilating  the  new  life. 

With  the  first  thouglit  of  Central  Park  a  howl  went  up,  and 
there  were  louder  ones  as  the  thought  found  shape  and  the 
march  of  improvement  took  its  course  right  through  and  over 
these  swarming  ant-hills  of  human  life.  The  progress  was 
swift  and  certain.  Like  another  Red  Sea  the  Park  swallowed 
up  its  host,  and  no  man  knew  what  fate  befell  the  vanished 
thousands. 

Shantytuwn  still  has  its  representatives.  It  is  widely  scat- 
tei'eil,  but  there  is  still  a  region  given  over  to  gardens,  cultivated 
chiefly  by  the  successors  of  the  first  inhabitants,  who  had  little 
thought  of  this  means  of  making  a  living.  The  German,  with 
his  jKitience  and  unending  capacity  for  toil,  has  come,  and  with 
him  miles  ujX)n  miles  of  market-gardens.  The  houses  have 
altei*ed  little,  save  that  tliev  are  often  cleaner,  and  that  vines 
clamber  over  them,  and  flowers  are  here  and  there.  There  is 
an  Irish  element  still,  but  the  Italian  is  added,  and  in  a  cluster 
of  shanties  one  may  often  distin^ruish  the  nationalities  by  the 
outward  expression  of  the  shanty  itself. 

The  Irishman  likes  whitewash  hardly  less  well  than  the 
negro,  and  he  uses  it  not  only  for  his  house  but  for  pigstye  and 
anyt bin <r  else  to  which  it  can  be  conveniently  applied,  from 
tree-t rural  to  the  stones  al)out  the  door.  He  accepts  his  ground 
as  he  finds  it,  and  has  a  fine  evi»  for  i)ossibilities.  Xo  two  feet 
of  his  floor  have  the  s<une  gradt*.  and  often  a  knob  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  shows  its  head  in  \\w  middle  of  the  shanty  and  is 
utilized  as  bench  or  table.  A  shanty  has  been  known  to  creep 
all  over  a  rock  and  employ  every  jutting  |X)int  as  buttress  or 
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ra  lettlvK  with  equal  facility  in  the  hollows  and  has  no 
on  to  mud  (loora. 

ire  aro  t^mants  whose  life  began  liere.  They  played  as 
n  the  aauie  puddle,  contwtting  it  with  the  geese  seeking 
lo  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  and   to 

Se-txilieve  triumphantly  that  puddles  are  next  best  to  i>ond8. 
r  the  boy  and  girl  carried  the  family  pail  to  the  jtump  to- 
fr,  or  went  to  and  from  whool   for  snch  time  us  is  allotted 

fnijfiTuntst  (if  cdiioalion.  The  girl  has  changed  insensibly 
yet  suddenly  to  woman.  The  boy  has  become  a  truckman  or 
day<laborer,  but  lookn  in  of  an  evening,  to  be  assailed  on  his 
exit  witli  old  tin  cans  and  jeers  by  the  observant  small  boys  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  does  not  mind.  Norah  has  blushed 
and  laughed  and  evaded  till  the  last  moment,  and  tben  said  an 
honest  "  Yes,"  and  he  plans,  as  he  goes,  how  they  may  have  a 
house  of  their  own  and  stay  on  in  the  ohl  spot. 

Onoe  he  would  have  hwl  free  tenancy.  Now  the  ground- 
rent  of  a  lot  ranges  from  twenty-tlve  to  fifty  dollars,  with 
always  Uie  oliance  of  a  sudden  eviction.  The  steam  <irill  and 
derrick  are  tokens  of  ctuuing  change,  and  no  other  warn- 
ing is  ntHHliMl.  (hough  thore  is  a  custonuiry  gift  of  live  dollars 
t^>  every  houst'lioldt-r  fom]H'lh<d  to  sudden  flight. 

The  shuuty  arvhilti't  pleasts  his  own  fancy,  (.tften  he 
picks  up  tin-  iHiiinis  and  oiit*T  lining  as  he  giKS,  but  any  junk- 
shop  will  supply  htm  with  iis  motley  a  collivtion  ;is  ho  likes, 
Tl»'  si'ttleiut'iil  is  toU-ndily  tvrlain  ti>  have  at  least  one  such 
slu'p,  wherx'  siraujp'  aa'Uinuhttions  may  V'  wvn  in  which  the 
piiu'tisttl  oyc  at  omv  <lis^vrns  iiU  [xtssilidities.  Th<*  si{uatter 
may  iIuhisc  t*>  arningt>  his  material  in  one  nf  tlu'  dejK^-ssions 
hi  iho  siiil,  or  in-ivh  upon  a  rivk.  In  the  latt.T  cast'  he 
is  uu>iv  lik.'ly  lo  r,vl  the  sh.^k  of  blasts,  ur  W  W  l"..rc.il  lo 
niiiki' way  for  the  derrii'k.  One  man  cluiijx  to  !iis  fvri.-  lung 
aft.-r  sin'li  work  had  U'lrun,  nmiuin;  ..lU  when  a  l.htst  was 
annoiuu-v<>l  ami  returnirii;  till  a  si:;ii,il  i.t  th.'  next  ixi-  came, 
holding'  his  plrtiv  till  the  nvk  was  ai-tu^illy  drillevl  t"r<iui  under 
hmi. 

The  juuk-slu'p  proviiUs  all  that  can  It'  ne^tle^l  for   begin- 
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ners.  Old  stovepipe  abounds,  and  where  it  fails  an  ingenious 
tenant  has  been  known  to  supply  its  place  with  pieces  of  drain- 
pipe acquired  he  does  not  say  how.  A  stove  which  has  no 
objection  to  bricks  for  legs ;  a  bed,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of 
chairs  and  tables,  all  of  which  may  make,  the  interior  appear 
squalid  or  inviting  according  to  the  charactertistics  of  the 
mistress.  In  many  a  shanty  one  sees  that  she  has  learned  how 
to  make  the  most  and  best  of  her  possessions,  and  to  brighten 
the  room  with  spotless  white  curtains  and  gay  chromos. 

Traces  of  old  days  still  linger.  Yonder  an  old  house  yet 
stands  on  a  hill,  with  enormous  willows  here  and  there,  though 
the  steam  drill  is  ominously  near.  A  little  further  down  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Dutch  Reformed  church,  and  in  the  grave- 
yard are  stones  whose  well-nigh  iUegible  inscriptions  testify  to 
the  surprising  indifference  of  descendants  of  old  families  to 
these  memorials  of  the  past.  Groats  clamber  at  will  over  grave 
and  stone,  and  children  play,  gathering  flowers  which  spring 
from  the  dust  of  other  children  who  once  held  their  places. 

Wherever  there  is  space,  and  often  where  there  is  not, 
geese  are  being  fattened  for  market.  Poultry-dealers  send 
them  up  here  and  expect  a  return  of  so  man}'  a  week  or 
month.  Often  the  people  own  a  flock  which  wanders  at  will, 
trying  puddles  at  various  points,  and  cackling  loudly  at 
strangers  and  confidentially  among  themselves.  liens  abound 
and  share  the  shanty,  and  pigs  as  well ;  but  dogs  are  the  chief 
feature,  and  with  the  goats  they  front  one  at  any  and  all 
points  from  which  Shantytown  may  be  approached.  The  bi^ 
ones  are  bread-winners.  The  rdg-i)iekers  and  garbage  mea 
and  women  use  them  in  small  carts,  or  thev  carrv  loads  of 
truck.  They  are  mongrel  in  name  and  nature,  and  bite  at 
every  opportunity,  to  the  secret  joy  of  their  ownei-s,  who  wish 
no  intruders  and  who  would  fain  shut  out  from  Shantvland  all 
but  themselves. 

There  is  a  pound  also.  It  is  at  the  end  of  a  lon^  street  of 
shanties,  and  is  run  bv  an  American  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  see  that  neither  cows  nor  goats  trespass.  For  the  former  he 
iias  one  dollar;  for  the  latter  twenty-five  cents,  if  either  are 
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wliich  filb  the  disuiteregted  observer  with  amazement, 
r^arded  as  a  family  disgrace  to  live  in  Shantj'town,  and 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  make  tbem  renoance  tb 
and  herd  like  the  others  in  the  tenement-hivee  which  the 
homes.  Yet  the  BbaDty-dweller  has  a  thoosand  advai 
over  his  more  conventional  relative.  But  when  be  baa  [ 
the  yoke  of  civilizntion.  ho  e;pTierany 
bids  good-bvf  fMi»v<-r  u>  the  lic;iltb 
he  brought  with  him,  the  generation 
of  Irish  horn  in  this  country  being  " 
prone  to  many  diseases,  consump-  , 
tion  especial- 
ly, which  is 
almost  un- 
known to 
their  cabin 
life  at  home. 
Within  a 
block  of  the 
spot  where 
these  words 
were  written 
is  the  ideal 
shanty,  a  'j^,'-- 
growth  rath-  ^^^bK^ 
er  than  an 
actual  erec- ' 
tion.    The 

owner  of  the  seven  lots  which  will  presently  be  sold 
hundredfold  their  onginal  price  1ms  left  the  straggling 
put  up  in  the  days  when  the  land  was  still  a  ]>asture. 
diarges  ground-rent,  but  a  miKlcnite  one,  anil  many  a 
might  envy  the  tenant  who  [mys  it.  Two  trees  sprwid 
graceful  brandie;  over  the  roof,  itivcitil  with  strange  : 
mens  of  tin  and  slieet  ii-on.  with  jKitclies  of  shingles  her 
tiiere^  ,  The  windows  were  evidently  onee  (wit  of  some  si 
boat,  and  sides  and  fn>nt  have  come  to;ri>t)iur  quite  of  1 
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I. 


PAT'S  ANCEBTBA.L  TREK 

il  seem,  —  no  two  boards  having  relation  to  each 
H".  ipe  which  serves  as  cliimney  is  of  three  oniers. — 

little,  iinu  a  tile-pipe,  all  ingeniously  bound  together  with 
,  and  strengthened  with  odd  bits  of  tin  and  iron,     A  hea- 
ts of  the  same  composite  order  of  architecture ;  goats  everv- 
iiere;  a  dog-house,  a  low  stable  where  the  cow  stands  at  eaw, 

and  a  pig-JH'n 


Imeans  as 
much  hint  of 

^  countr\-,  iinti 
Tim,  as  he 

^  stands  in  his 
"fi'  doorway  at 
evening,  has  the  air  of  a  man  well  pleased  with  hinist'll  !ind 
Avith  life.  But  the  sound  of  the  steam  drill  is  near,  and  simn 
this  too  will  give  way  to  the  long  lino  of  "Hats"  like  those 
opposite,  and  Tim  ami  his  family  will  destond  to  the  teneimni- 
house,  where  ali-eady  the  brother  who  first  came  ovw  demands 
his  presence  for  the  credit  of  the  family. 

The  dweller  in  Shantytown  is  a  natural  |M)lilician.  .Vlder- 
men  and  cit}'  officials  have  often  come  from  lagpickcis,  truck- 
men, ami  the  various  orders  of  lalair  that  make  up  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district.  It  is  from  just  this  n-jrion  tliat  siimc  of 
the  present  ("ity  Fathers  have  come.  Thi-y  lia<l  little  jrrocenes, 
such  n&  are  still  standing,  and  furnished  siifi^ar  and  tea  and  to- 
bacco to  the  ncighlwrhood.  One  of  them  had  a  ball-riHmi 
where  occasional  festivities  were  held;  a  ball-room  rejoicing  in 
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wealth  of  pink  and  blue  fly-paper,  wooden  benches  hi  long  rows 
against  the  wooden  walls,  on  which  kerosene  lamps  in  iron 
brackets  were  screwed.  There  they  are  still,  and  at  night  one 
may  hear  the  sound  of  fiddle  and  jingling  piano,  and  the  thud 
of  feet  dancing  merrily  as  if  the  day  held  no  work.  Sometimes 
a  riot  comes,  and  then  the  police  descend ;  and  if  it  comes  too 
often,  the  shanties  are  cleaned  out  and  the  ground  made  ready 
for  the  derrick  and  drill,  —  the  shadow  which  always  overhangs 
Shantytown.  Destruction  is  as  certain  as  for  any  village  that 
rears  its  walls  on  Vesuvius,  —  less  terrible,  but  always  in  the 
background ;  and  soon  the  advancing  city  will  have  swallowed 
all  that  remains  of  a  life  fast  passing,  and  Shantytown  will  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 


^ 


OHAPTEK   XXII. 

CNDERGROUKD  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK  — CELLAR  AND  SHED 
LODGINGS  —  DENS  OP  THE  VICIOUS  AMD  DEPItAVED- 
8TABTIJNG  SCENES. 

Life  in  Basements  and  Cellars  —  Uuderground  Lod^ag  Places  —  When 
Outcasts  and  Tagranta  Congregate  —  Tbe  Worst  Poring  of  Crine,  Im- 
moralitf ,  and  DninkenDess —  Sleeping  Over  Tide  Mud  ~  ADoat  in  Tbrii 
Beds  — A  Visit  to  Casey's  Den  — A  Rope  for  a  Pill.™- —  Packed  Ukr 
Herrings  —  Pestilential  Places  —  A  Blear-Eyed  CroM-d— "  Full"— Hm 
in  a  Bed  —  "  Thim's  Rliganl  Beds  "  —  Sickemng  Siglits  — (.'ellsr  Scewa 

—  Rum  TLree  Cents  a  Glass- "It's  the  Vermin  lliat's  tlie  Worst"  — 
Standing  up  all  Night  —  Floors  of  Roticn  Boards  —  Divudtul  Suiroanil- 
iugs  — Things  that  Creep  and  Bite  — A  "  Shake-Down  '  — The  Honie 
of  Criminals  and  Beggars — "Three  Cents  a  Spot"  —  A  Five-Cent  Bed 

—  •■  In  God  we  Trust ;  All  Else  is  Cash  "  —  The  galiwn  and  the  Lodf- 
ing-HouBe  on  Friendly  Terms  —  An  Army  of  Vicious  and  Impecunioui 
People  —  Startling  Figures. 

,,'  A    XIGHT  in  a  polioe- 

I  i\  station  lodging-room 

is  one  of  horror.  Imagine 
lijire  planks  raised  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor, 
sloping  at  a  slight  angle 
fn)rn  the  walls  of  a  room 
alwiit  ten  by  twelve  feet, 
and  you  have  the  "lodg- 
in^r.''  Yet  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  every 
winter's  night,  fight  like 
li<,'ers  for  the  bare  privi- 
lej,'e  of  being  allowe<l  to 
sleep  upon  a  hard  board, 
i-iuxm.  ,,p  py^.^  ^Q  )jp  granted  the 
e  their  heads.     On  one  cold  night 


luxury  of  having  a  roof  abi 
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recently  more  than  six  hundred  men  and  women  fought, 
begged,  and  prayed  for  shelter  at  the  various  police  station- 
houses.  In  the  station-house  on  Eldredge  Street  alone,  the 
small,  close,  an<l  iU-siiielling  rooms  given  up  to  lodgers  were 


packe<i  w  ith  e]ght\  -.pvi  n  hum 
heings.    In  the  men  s  lodging 

room  fifty-three  unfortunates  were  crowded,  many  of  whom 
were  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  standing  up  all  niglil.  In 
winter  such  scenes  are  witnesseii  night  after  ni|^bt.  and  tht-v 
grow  more  frequent  as  the  years  roll  on.  "  They  will  not  lake 
no  for  an  answer,"  siiid  the  sergeant.  "  When  I  tell  them  the 
lodging-nxims  aie  full  to  suffwation,  they  still  \)eg  so  haiil  to 
be  taken  in  out  of  tlie  ct.ld  that  I  toll  them  to  go  ahead.  They 
go  inside  and  h^iik,  ami  some  of  tliOTU  silently  turn  almut  ami 
go  back  into  the  str-eet  to  walk  around  all  night,  or  jKrliaiw 
crawl  unoh.'ierveti  iritu  a  fcllLir."  Si)iiictiiiu's  ttio  crowd  i>  so 
great  in  this  .statifjn-housc  that  the  ilcxir  of  the  hxlging-i'imni 
cannot  l>e  cK)scd.  It  is  tlie  s;niu»  sli.ry  in  nther  (Mjlice  station- 
bouses.     The  tigures  ditTci",  Iml  the  comiitians  are  the  siuue. 


LIFE  IN  CELLAR  LODGINO-KOOMS. 

ourth  and   other  Wards,  where  the  worst  ordet 
nd  the  lowest  forms  of  life  exist,  are  numepona  baite- 
»nls  anu  cellars  that  afford  shelter  and  rest  by  night  and  are 
g  and  drinking  places  by  day.    These  underground  lodg- 
are  generally  the  resorts  of  tliieves,  drunkards,  street  b^- 
an<l  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  night  side  of  city 
and  they  take  in  also  many  a  one  who  by  some  di3a3t«r 
a  home  only  on  the  streets  by  day,  and  when  night  over- 
lem  are  forced  to  a  choice  between  the  dreary  police 
<,^aMtiii-bouse  and  a  share  in  the  dens  where  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars congregate. 

Some  of  these  lodgers  have  come  to  the  city  in  search  of 
■employment ;  some  for  the  ]>uqx)se  of  preying  on  the  charitA- 
ble  public  as  beggars ;  some,  exiled  from  home,  desife  to  lose 
their  identity  in  the  vast  sea  of  humanity  and  thus  evade 
offende<l  justice ;  others,  who  are  too  indolent  to  work  regu- 
larly, find  occasional  employment  absolutely  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence even  in  these  cellar  dens ;  and,  lastly,  large  numbers  of 
thieves  and  villains  of  every  description,  who  think  the  city 
offers  i^rwiler  opportunity  for  the  coinuii.ssion  of  ciuinf.s  ami  :il 
the  same  time  immunity  from  detection.  These  people  make 
up  to  a  great  extent  what  is  known  as  tlie  common  lodging- 
house  or  cellar  population.  Here  undoubtedly  are  found  the 
worst  forms  of  crime,  immorality,  dmnkenness,  and  misery 
that  the  citj'  c<tn  show.  The  entire  cellar  of  a  house  is  often 
formed  into  one,  and  occasionally  into  three  or  four  apartments 
for  lodging-places.  In  them,  men,  women,  and  children  sleep 
indiscriminately  together  without  the  slightest  reganl  to 
modesty  or  decency.  The  rotten  boartls  forming  the  floor 
often  bend  under  one's  weight  and  splash  against  the  water  be- 
neath. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  along  the  river 
front,  where  at  times  the  floors  of  the  cellars  will  be  inundated 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  wretchtnl  inmates  be  obliged 
to  kit])  in  their  beds  till  the  water  subsides. 

Tlii-re  is  a  cliuis  of  todginj^-houses  <m  the  lionerv  and  else- 
wliere,  where  a  bed  can  be  had  for  ten,  hftiTii,  or  sometimes 
tweiily-five  cents.     Some  of  them  are  well  manageil  and  pay  a 
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&ir  percenta^  to  the  owners.  But  they  are  seldom  occupied 
by  the  class  one  may  find  on  Water  Street  and  in  its  vicinity. 
For  years  there  was  one  den  at  number  336,  kept  by  a  man 
known  as  Casey,  which  may  serve  as  type  of  all  the  rest.  Oae 
a  grade  lower,  where  a  rope  stretched  a  few  inches  above  the 


floor  served  as  pilloiv.  and  \vhere  the  men  and  women  packe<i 
in  like  lierrings,  was  swept  away  by  the  clearing  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  warehouse  on  its  site;  but  Casey's  held  its  omti  till 
very  recently,  ending  for  the  same  reason,  but  leaving  worthy 
successors  at  more  than  one  point  in  the  Ward, 

Seven  steps  down,  —  the  dingy  walls  of  a  brick  tenement 
rising  above  it, — one  came  to  a  much  battered  door,  mended 
here  and  there,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  many  kicks  as  well 
a£  of  the  policeman's  club  wliich  did  duty  as  knocker  in  tlie 
present  visit.  It  oiK^nfd  slowly  and  grudgingly,  a  lioail  of  tan- 
gled hair  appesiring  first,  f(.>llu\ved  by  the  body  of  a  bedniggled, 
gaunt,  and  blear-eyed  woman,  holding  a  baby  to  her   breast 
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I  1  id,  while  the  other  raised  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp 
I  iuuve  her  head.     She  nodded  sulkily. 

"Full,"  she  said,  and  then  made  way  for  entrance.  The 
room  opened  directly  from  the  steps,  —  fourteen  feet  squure, 
and  so  low  that  the  policeman  bent  bis  head  as  he  stepped  in. 
At  the  left  was  a  small  bar,  with  a  few  crackeil  tumblers,  a, 
bro     n-lipped  pitcher,  and  some  liquor  bottles.     Beyond  it  was 

Casey  bed.  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey,  two  sons  of  a 

rmer  husband,  —  boys  of  ten  and  eleven. — and   the  liaby. 

JJeyund  this  was  another  bed.  and  0|>ening  from  the  nxim  were 

two  smaller  ones  with  neither  doors  nor  windows  and  tilled 

with  beds  placed  close  to  one  another. 

"Thim's  illigant  beds,"  Mrs.  Casey  said,  pointing  to  the 
dirty,  tumble-down  cots,  with  vile  coverings  filthy  beyond 
words.  "  Illigant  beds.  You'U  not  be  findin'  any  so  gooti  for 
the  money  anywhere  else." 

A  glance  was  enough.  By  the  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
room  three  men  were  cooking  their  suppers ;  one  a  red  herring, 
another  some  slices  of  almost  purple  liver,  and  the  last  a  salt 
mackerel.  The  fumes  of  the  cooking,  the  smoke  from  the 
pipes,  —  for  all  were  cither  smoking  or  chewing,  —  and  the 
stench  of  the  place  itself,  made  an  air  it  seemed  imi«>s.sible  that 
human  beings  could  endure  for  a  moment,  and  one  Hed  lo  the 
surface  without  strength  to  return.  The  best  Ixxt  ne.\t  to  the 
Casey's  had  a  miin,  ivife,  and  child  as  tenants,  and  their  resiR>ct- 
able  look  showed  it  was  not  a  familiar  exi>erience.  A  day 
later,  at  tlie  W.ater  Street  Mission,  the  man  told  his  story. 
He  had  been  sick  in  hospital,  discharge".!  as  soon  as  able  lo 
walk,  and  returned  home  to  the  tenement  on  Cherry  Street,  to 
find  that  his  wife  too  had  been  sick  in  the  mean  time  and  had 
that  day  l>een  dis|x>ssessed  by  the  landlord.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  try  Casey's. 

"I'd  been  there  before,"  the  man  .swiid,  "when  it  was  worse 
than  it  is  now,  but  I  wouldn't  'a'  tliuught  of  taking  my  wife 
there  only  we're  Pnitestants  an"  so  hadn't  many  friends  in  the 
tenement.  I'll  sleep  in  the  streets  next  time,  or  walk  them 
till  night  is  done.     There  was  fifteen  men  and  women  in  them 
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back  rooms,  and  they  hong  their  clothes  on  such  nails  as  there 
was  about.  The  rum  is  three  cents  a  tumbler,  and  thev  all 
had  some.  There  was  all  sorts  of  lodgers.  "  Nigger  Jo/*  — 
who  isn't  a  nigger  at  all,  but  only  hair  an'  eyes  black  as  the 
devil,  —  he  was  one,  an'  he's  a  murderer  an'  more  than  once. 
The  three  that  sat  with  him  at  the  stove  was  all  old  jail-birds, 
an'  one  just  out  that  day.  ^^  Luny  Ted,"  he's  always  there,  an' 
everybody  knows  him.  He  isn't  just  right  in  his  head,  but 
Casey  gives  him  a  lodgin'  when  he  comes,  for  doin'  errands 
and  such.  You  saw  him,  with  a  big  head  and  a  pig  face,  an' 
always  with  a  grin.  Three  of  the  women  had  been  in  fights 
an'  had  black  eyes,  an'  one  had  no  clothes  but  an  old  calico, 
not  even  a  shawls  for  every  one  had  been  pawned  for  drink, 
an'  she  swore  at  Casey  like  a  madwoman  because  he  wouldn't 
give  her  more.  The  wife  an'  child  was  that  dead  they  slept 
in  spite  of  'em.  till  they  first  got  to  fightin'  over  the  suppers, 
an'  then  about  a  woman.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  came 
down  an'  threatened  to  run  'em  in  if  they  weren't  quiet,  and 
that  stopped  'em  for  a  while.  Then  Jimmy  Ryan  began  to 
sing  an  Irish  song,  an'  they  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  an'  *'  Curly 
Billy"  threw  a  tumbler,  and  they  all  pitched  in.  That 
brought  the  policeman  again,  an'  he  ordered  every  one  into 
bed. 

**It's  the  vermin  that's  the  worst.  I  stood  'em  till  I. turned 
sick  with  'em.  an'  I  sat  up  on  the  stool  by  the  fire  an'  waited 
for  momin'.  The  sewer-pipe  broke  in  the  room  above,  an' 
that  flooded  the  back  room,  but  the  lodgers  didn't  mind.  We 
got  out  by  daylight,  an'  please  God  it's  the  last  time." 

Lodging-houses  are  supposed  to  l)e  periodically  inspected  by 
the  Sanitarv  Poh'ce.  Thev  divide  them  into  three  classes.  The 
best  are  known  as  first-class:  tlir»se  not  having  as  gooil  conven- 
iences, as  second-class ;  and  those  i-equiring  more  attention  and 
more  frequent  in.siKK;tion,  as  thirds-lass.  The  ixJice  are  re- 
quired to  inspect  the  first  and  second  classf.»s  monthly,  and  the 
third  class  weekly.  The  hiw  re(|uirrs  officers  t<»  see  that  pro- 
prietors thoroughly  ventihite  the  slceping-rr>orns  daily,  by  o|>en- 
ing  the  doors, — and  windows  where  there  are  any;  to  care- 
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the  condition  of  the  bunks  and  Ijeds,  to  see  that 
a  t  clean,  well  aired,  and  free  from  vermin ;  that  the 

i  and  ceilings  are  cleaned  and  whitewashed  as  often  as  nec- 
ry ;  that  the  floors  are  occasionally  swept  and  scrubbed ; 
to  inunediiitt'ly  imlity  the  TI*.':ilt!i  Dppnrtnient  of  any  per- 


son sick  on  the  premises,  tliat  measures  may  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain wliether  such  person  is  sick  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
to  retain  the  sick  person  until  the  case  can  be  investigated. 
Tlie  officers  are  also  sujuxised  to  make  frequent  night  insi»ec- 
lion,  to  ascertain  if  lodging-houses  accommodate  more  Iwlgers 
than  their  {>ermit  allows. 

In  a  rejwrt  of  an  insi)ector  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  de- 
scribing a  torn-  among  these  cellars,  he  says,  with  reference  to 
ooe  of  them: 

"The  cellar  is  used  as  a  lodging-house.     The  measure  from 
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floor  to  ceiling  is  six  and  a  half  feet.  The  ceiling  is  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk;  no  windows  of  any  kind  are  in 
front  or  rear.  A  lamp  was  necessary  to  make  the  inspection* 
It  is  not  ventilated  in  any  manner.  The  floor  is  in  a  very  bad 
condition ;  the  boards  rotten  and  covered  with  filth  and  dirt. 
There  is  no  area  in  front  or  rear,  and  no  drainage  whatever. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  offensive  that  the  door  had  to  be  held 
open  while  the  inspection  was  made.  The  floor,  walls,  bed,  and 
bedding  were  very  filthy,  stinking,  and  reeking  with  the  most 
unwholesome  emanations  and  odors.  There  are  six  double 
beds  and  one  single  one  in  this  cellar.  I  consider  it  dangerous 
to  tlie  j)eople  who  live  in  it.  The  occupants  are  tramps  and 
transient  lodgers." 

Shed  lodging-houses  of  the  lowest  order  are  found  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  Bend  in  Mulberry  Street.  To  gain  access  to 
them  one  must  \mss  through  narrow,  foul-smelling  alleys,  reek- 
ing with  accumulated  filth,  or  through  long,  dirty  hallways  of 
tenement-houses.  These  passage-ways  lead  to  the  rear  of  the 
street  buildings  and  open  into  back  yards  surrounded  by 
crowdeil  artd  filthy  tenements,  where  life  at  its  worst  exists. 
Here,  among  rookeries  swarming  with  low  and  ignorant  Ital- 
ians, street-venders,  rag-pickers,  and  the  most  dangerous  scum 
of  ^lulberry  Street  and  its  vicinity,  are  old  sheds  made  of  rot- 
ten boards  through  the  cracks  of  which  winds  moan  and  snow 
and  niin  find  easy  access.  Indescribable  filth  abounds  within 
these  lodging  sheds;  vermin  hold  undisputed  possession  and 
swarm  on  walls  and  floor. 

The  shed  usually  incloses  but  a  single  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  A  broken  skylight  in  the  roof  admits  the  only  light  by 
day.  There  is  no  furniture  of  any  description  save  a  bench 
Hht)ut  eighteen  inches  wide  running  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room  and  fastened  to  its  walls.  Occasionally  a  low  platform  — 
ma<le  of  uneven  and  the  roughest  of  planks — is  provided  for 
the  use  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  price  de- 
manded. Sometimes  a  small  space  in  one  comer  is  partially  in- 
c1os(m1  by  boards  reaching  half-way  to  the  ceiling;  the  luxurj' 
of  such  a  ''  roserve<i  room,"  furnished  with  a  filthy  husk  mat- 
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tress,  may  be  had  for  five  cents  a  night.  For  the  rest,  th» 
bench,  and  the  bare  and  uneven  floor  with  perhaps  a  sfmnkliiig 
of  saw-dust,  are  the  only  places  left,  the  usual  charge  beings 
three  cents  a  night  for  the  privilege  of  a  spot  on  either.  The 
dirty  rags  on  the  lodgers^  backs  are  the  only  bed  and  ooverin^ 
they  have.  The  bench  is  a  coveted  place  and  is  quickly  filled. 
A  tallow  candle,  or  more  often  a  smoking  kerosene  lamp,  fuv 
nishes  a  feeble  light  by  night.  The  air  is  thick  with  tobacoQ 
smoke  from  a  dozen  or  more  black  clay  pipes.  Some  of  the 
miserable  inmates  sit  up  all  night  and  are  designated  as  ^^  sit- 
ters"; others  stand  or  move  about  uneasily;  all  catch  such 
sleep  as  the  din  of  frequent  quarrels  and  fights  and  the  noisome 
stench  will  i)ermit.  Here,  criminals  who  shun  the  light  of  day, 
and  women  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  type,  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities,  congregate  at  night,  and  sleep  promiscuously. 
Dissolute  persons  of  both  sexes  skulk  and  loaf  in  these  rooms 
by  day,  and  so  do  thieves  and  burglars  who  meet  here  to  make 
new  plans  and  sally  forth  at  night  to  commit  fresh  crimes.  Old 
scrub  women,  without  homes  or  friends,  who  wearily  tramp  all 
day  looking  for  a  chance  to  scrub  floors  of  offices  or  public 
buildings,  often  take  shelter  for  the  night  in  these  dens.  Strt*et 
girls,  young  in  years,  but  iiu»sl  of  tliein  old  in  sin,  in  some  of 
whose  faces  still  linger  truces  of  foi'iiier  g(j<xl  looks,  are  often 
driven  bv  storms  or  dire  distress  to  s|kmu1  a  night  in  these  hor- 
rible hxlging  sheds.  Xot  unfretjuently  homeless  children  creep 
in  uno]>serve<l  an<l  cuddle  down  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  On  a  cold 
or  storniv  niirlit  in  winter  these  rooms  are  filkxl  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

A  large  pri)|)ortion  of  those  wlio  sjM^nd  the  night  in  cheap 
lodging-houses  may  l>e  set  down  as  criminals  and  l>eggai"s^ 
others  are  irreclaimable  drunkards,  and  a  few  aiv  honest  men 
out  of  work,  or  men  who  have  employment  at  starvation  wagi*s. 
Then  therf*  is  a  small  proj>ortion  of  |H*d(llei*s  and  in  winter  an 
army  of  tmmps;  and  always  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  havi' 
s<»en  l)ett<»r  davs  but  are  hoiH'K\sslv  broken  down. 

111  souip  resorts  one  can  have  a  cot  or  "  shake^lown  "  in  a 
room  with  other  hKlgt-is.  the  shake-down  U'ing  a  dirty  narrow 
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mattress  thrown  on  tlic  floor.  In  others  twenty  cents  will  buy 
the  prtrilege  of  a  *'room"  about  eight  feet  long  by  Are  feet 
wide,  se[)anited  from  iU  neighbor  bv  a  board  partition  seven 
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feet  bigb.  Sometimes  a  wire  netting  is  stretched  over  the  top 
of  the  room,  as  a  slight  protection  against  raids  by  other 
lodgers.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  rooms,  but  a 
general  laratorr  outside  gives  all  who  desire  it  the  luxury  of  a 
wash  in  the  morning.  Lodgings  must  inrariably  be  paid  for  in 
advance,  and  to  this  rale  there  is  rarely  an  exception.  One 
ludging-housc  conspicuou^iiy  displays  the  sign,  "In  God  we 
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tnut,  all  eke  ia  oash."    Maay  of  these  houses  are  famished 
with  bunks  arranged  in  tiers  three  or  more  high. 

It  is  a  noticeable  circamstance  that  the  lodging-house  is 
very  often  adjacent  to  a  liqaor  saloon,  either  its  next-door 
neighbor  or  directly  above  or  beneath  it  The  saloon  and  the 
lodging-house  are  on 
friendly  terms ;  soiuetimea 
they  have  tbo  same  pro- 
prietors; and  when  they 
an)   separately    manage<l. 


drnnkfii  m.Mi  friiin  lV,i'  s:ilt><>ii  an-  Uiki'li  ;it  ;i  r.il;inii  p.ilt-  .•!■  '.-r 

fnv  .innks  f.>r  hiiiwlf  :in>i  Lis  :.i.i>. 

Ti)<>t\' ;m>  I'T"  l.iii:;ii^!,. ■:!»■?  in  N,-\v  V,.rk  .ilv.  whi, :,  o«- 
Uiii  lioUT  i\Htm&.     Tlie  nuiulter  of  lod^;ni^  :-.;rnain^i  :n  Iv.v 
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to  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  themselves  in  a 
comfortable  manner  was  4,823,595;  adding  the  station-house 
lodgers,  150,240,  there  were  4,973,835  cheap  lodgings  furnished. 
This  indicates  that  an  average  of  13,627  |)ersons  lodged  nightly 
in  the  station-houses  and  in  lodging-houses  of  various  orders. 
These  are  startling  figures,  for  they  show  what  a  vast  army  of 
idle,  vicious,  and  impecunious  people  maint>ain  an  existence  in 
the  great  city. 


CHAPTER    XXin. 

JACK  ASHORE  — AN  EASY  PREY  FOR  LAND-SHARKS  AND 
SHARPERS  — LIFE  ON  THE  "ST.  JlAHYti"  AN!)  AT  TIIE 
AILOBS'  SNUO  HARBOR. 

I  UdItctmI  Love  for  the  Sea— SftUor  Life  — A  Tnlc  of  Sliipwnvk 
Hid  Starvation  —  An  UnconBcious  Hero  —  An  Old  Bailor'B  Stoiy  —  "I 
Smelled  the  Sea  an'  Heard  it"  — A  Voice  from  the  Waves- "Jack, 
Jack,  Ton  Aint  in  your  Right  Place"  — Jack's  Curious  Character — 
His  Credullt;  and  Simplicity- The  Prey  of  Land'Sharks  aod  Bbarpera 

—  Sailors'  Temptations  —  Dens  of  Robbery  and  Infamy  —  Life  In  Sail- 
ors" Boarding-Housea  —  The  Seamen's  Exchange- A  Boy's  Life  on  the 
School  Ship  "  St.  Mary's  "  —  Bethels  and  Seamen's  Homes  —  Life  at  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor- A  Sailor-Clergyman  —  Fried  Fiah  for  Eight 
Hundred  —  The  Cripples'  Room  —  "A  Case  of  Pure  Cussedneaa  "  — 
Admiral    Farragut   and    Old   Jim  — Bane   and  Antidote  Side  by  Side 

—  Ending  ttieir  E>ays  in  Peace  —  How  Jack  Awaits  the  E!bbing  of  tbe 
Tide. 

LOVE  for  the  sea  is  as  old  as  the  story  of  man.  and  tales  of 
shipwreck  have  fascinated  and  thrilled  adventurous  bovs 
from  the  days  of  Konier  to  our  own.  For  English-speaking 
people  it  is  intensified  by  long  usage.  To  be  bom  on  an 
island  implies  knowledge  of  liow  t>est  to  get  away  from  it,  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  emigration  is  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  English  or  their  descendants.  In  spite,  too,  of  all 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  nothing  convinces  the  average  boy 
that  Jack's  life  is  anything  but  a  series  of  marvelous  ad- 
ventures in  which  he  is  generally  \ictor,  and  where  the  harrd- 
ship  is  much  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  excitement  and 
the  glory.  Even  Jack  himself  shares  the  delusion,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  peril  the  voyage  lias  held  he  re-ships  with  alacrity,  to 
repeat  the  experience  or  even  to  find  it  his  last.  Sailors'  songs 
are  full  of  the  same  faith. 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  aits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  tbe  life  of  poor  Jack  "  -^ 
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wrote  Dibdin  a  hundred  years  ago,  adding  a  thousand  songs  of 
sailor  life  to  the  long  list  already  in  existence;  and  many 
a  runaway  boy  has  looked  up  involuDtarily,  as  winds  rose  and 
sails  tilled  and  strained,  for  the  guardian  promised  to  all  who 
tempt  the  sea. 

Yeai-s  ago  an  old  sailor,  the  mere  «Teck  of  a  man,  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  city  hospitals  and  laid  on  one  of  the  lit- 
tle wliite  be<l3.     Shipwrecked,  and  for  days  floating  on  an  open 


raft,  j)arche<i  with  thirst,  well-nigh  starved,  and  seeing  his  com- 
]>ani<>ns  day  by  day  fall  before  him.  he  had  been  picked  up  at 
last  unconscious,  though  still  holding  on  his  knee  the  head  of  a 
little  cabin-boy  for  whom  he  had  denied  himself  food,and  with 
wtiom  he  had  shared  his  scanty  ration  of  water.  The  obiW 
died  before  port  was  reached,  and  Jack  found  resting-plaoe  in 
the  great  hospital  to  which  one  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  sent 
him.  He  had  broken  his  left  arm  in  the  wreck,  and  tied  it  op 
in  such  fashion  as  he  could ;  and  now  the  act  of  breaking  Uie 
arm  again  had  to  be  accomplished,  since  the  knitting  of  the 
bones  had  been  all  wrong. 

To  this  bed  there  gravitated,  as  if  by  instinct,  a  boy  who 
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|iital  well,  and  whose  sunny  face  had  for  years 

[ill  ti>  forlorn  souls  who  hiul  found  refuge  tljeix*. 

I       1x1  hu  hiui  s«jd,  "  I  shiLll  be  a  doctor,  like  my 

r,  anil      *ke  everybody  well,"  and  he  followed  the  rluJly 

I  of  the  nos])ital  physicians  and  surgeons  with  unflagging 

wt.     Many  men  of  many  nations  had  lain  here,  but  never 

iior  till  this  bronzed,  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  wreck,  who 

out  (roiu  under  his  grizzled  eyebrows  and  put  out  lus 

to  this  child,  the  reminder  of  one  for  whom  he  had  so 

iiHiny  lost  his  life. 

'•  Tell  mo  about  it,  jtlojise."  the  boy  said.  "  Tell  me  every 
Word  of  it,"  and  tbo  old  sailor  began. 

"  More,  inon\"  the  boy  urgwl  at  any  stop,  —  his  shining 
nyr*  intently  Hxed  on  the  old  Sinbad's  face.  '■  I  >rant  to  know 
<rt"orylhing  about  it," 

*'You  can't  uuless  you  trios  it  for  yourself."  said  Jack  at 
liwt.  "  .\n'  I  wouldn't  say  as  anybody 'd  l»etter  do  thiU.  It's 
t  df^'n  life,  an'  whal*!t  the  end  !  Why,  you*re  stranded,  mjiybe 
in  port,  »an' eat  the  bread  o"  charily, —  you  that  has  worked 
d»j'  an'  ni^hl  an"  Ihvti  knockiil  round  worse'n  any  dnp. 
You're  stranded  if  you  don't  end  in  a  wreck  as  there's  no 
aavin'  you  from.  Seven  times  I've  been  shipwrecked. — seven 
times. — an"  each  time  I've  said  to  myself.  -Jack,  you're  fool  if 
over  you  leave  dr^-  laml  a^in.'  But  I  did.  The  sea  draws 
you  like.  I  went  to  Maine  to  see  some  folks  I  ba*l  up  there, 
an'  I  smelKni  the  sea  an'  heard  it,  an'  all  the  day  long  it  called 
me  like.  -Jack.  Jack,  you  ain't  in  your  right  jJairv-  ^^liy  ain't 
you  when>  you  belong  i'  an'  at  last  it  wasn't  in  mortal  man  to 
Stan'  it  anvrt^her  day.  an'  I  stole  off,  along  o"  one  or  two  that 
woold  'a'  stvxx)  in  the  way  if  lhey'<l  knowed.  I  stole  off  same 
as  I  stole  off  forty  year  afore,  an'  my  mother  lyin"  criin'  for 
foar  I  W(wld.  an'  I  hain't  never  i>een  liack  since.  They're  all 
dead,  mils'  likely.  You  wouldn't  take  no  such  notion  as  that 
artcr  you'd  been  wrecked  six  linios.  this  lime  makin'  the 
seventh.     Y*™  wouldn't  now,  would  you  t" 

"  I  U'lieve  yo*i  want  to  go  again  yourself,"  said  the  bov 
tjteir  a  1<^ng  sha^e  of  tiie  bead.     ~I  almost  do  mvself." 
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"That's  the  right  kind  of  a  boy  !*'  exclaimed  old  Jack  with  a 
hint  attempt  at  a  hurrah !  "  I  knowed  you  was  the  right  kind 
of  a  boy  the  first  minute  I  Bet  eyes  on  yon.  Of  coarse  I  want 
to  go  agin,  an'  what's  more  I  shall,  soon  as  this  thing  is  knit 
an'  I'm  set  up  enough  to  pass  muster.  Vou  come  along  too, 
an'  I'll  make  a  sailor  out  o'  you  (it  to  command  anything  as 
floaU." 


•'  1  would  if  I  could,  but  you  see  I  made  up  my  mind  so 
long  ago  to  be  a  doctor  that  I  don't  believe  I  can  change 
it  now,    I'll  think  about  it,''  said  the  boy. 

He  did  "think  about  it,*'  to  the  consternation  of  all  his  kin 
and  the  deep  delight  of  old  Jack,  who.  as  his  arm  mende<l  and 
strength  Qame  back,  begged  for  wood  and  evolved  from  it  at 
last  a  full-rigged  brig,  every  rojie  of  which  the  boy  presently 
knew.  The  curious  ferment  that  comes  to  the  boy  even  far 
inland  was  workinj;  in  liim.  and  to  such  pur|>ose  that  to-<lay  be 
is  captain  of  a  gn^at  ship  and  happiest  when  in  mid-ocean. 


IRL'TAL  TREATMENT  OF  SAILORS. 


1        many  things  have  been  done  Ut  lighten 
iauors,  nor  are  his  efforts  likely  to  cease  till  the  last  voyage 
<       M  and  be  meets  a^ain  the  old  sailor  whose  words  first 
mI  his  longing  for  the  sea. 

oniething  like  this  is  the  story  of  thousands  who  are 
vn  from  remotest  distunfes,  Jiml  who  answer  the  caJI  onco 
I.  all.  Yet  there  is  no  life  among  ivorkei-s  that  holds  more 
n  hardship  and  |)rivatiou,  or  often  more  utter  brutality 
^tment. 
.  cars  of  agitation  were  necessiiry  befiire  any  legislation 
looking  to  Jack's  welfare  was  brought  about,  and '  this  came 
only  after  an  inquiry  into  general  conditions.  Isolated  cases 
of  barbarity  had  occasionally  stirred  ])ublic  feeling,  but  as 
Jack  was  seldom  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  and  any 
rebellion  came  nnder  the  head  of  mutiny  and  was  punished  by 
death,  no  man  had  less  chance  of  justice.  But  the  testimony 
at  the  first  court  of  inquiry  was  so  hideous  in  its  revelation  of 
what  terrors  hedgeti  about  the  life,  and  of  what  possibilities 
of  despotic  power  of  torture  and  death  were  in  the  bands  of 
the  captain  of  any  sailing  vessel,  that  the  first  Shipping  Act 
of  England  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Even  this 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  worst  evils  of  tlie  system ;  but 
further  legislation  brought  the  nee<led  reforms,  ami  to-day  the 
British  sailor  has  a  fairer  chance  of  justife  than  most  of  his 
brethren.  America  is  not  far  behind,  though  our  own  Sliip- 
ping  Act  was  not  pa.'ised  till  within  recent  years.  Almost  a 
century  t)efore,  as  the  merchant  service  grew  in  im}>ortance, 
a  society  had  been  formed  for  tlie  protection  of  the  sailor, 
known  as  the  Marine  Society  of  New  York,  \^■llich  was  incor- 
porated in  1770.  It  sought  to  make  his  position  a  safer  one, 
and  to  bring  some  alleviations  into  the  hanl  lives;  but  little 
could  be  done  save  in  port,  long  cruises  rendering  any  over- 
si  glit  impossible. 

Then,  as  now,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  characteristics 
of  Jack  himself.  With  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
made  him  a  sailor  were  bound  up  also  the  impulsive,  heedless 
generosity  of  a  child  and  a  warm-heartedness  always  prompt 
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to  relieve  fancied  distress,  and  to  share  with  all  in  trouble  of 
any  order.  Credolous,  simple,  and'  with  small  capacity  for 
learning  any  lessons  from  even  the  bitterest  experience,  Jack, 
from  the  day  he  set  foot  on  shore,  was  the  prey  of  land-sharks 
and  sliarpers.  With  great  love  for  old  associations,  even  when 
disastrous  ones,  he  was  more  than  likely  to  make  straight  for 
the  very  spot  in  which  he  had  suffered  most.    Add  to  this  the 
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feet  that  an  or^ni7e<l  ffing  of  nscals  pre\  e<i  upon  him  s\  s- 
tematicalh  and  it  is  pliin  that  \en  tctue  effort  ^\ould  be 
needed  to  ^lt€r  conditions  in<\  Jicki  own  relations  to  them 
The  "  touter  "  for  sailors'  boarding-houses,  until  the  passage 
of  the  Rhip|>ing  Act,  Iiad  everytliing  in  his  favor.  Payment 
was  made  by  the  owners,  and  to  secure  as  mucli  of  Jack's  banl- 
eamed  money  as  jjossible  was  the  "  touter"s  "  first  work.  Often 
the  "touter"  met  tlic  incoming  vcss<'l  and  went  on  lx>ard  with 
the  pilot.  Many  a  time  his  ojxrations  were  of  this  ortler:  A 
confederate,  stationed  in  tlie  backfp-ouml,  waite<i  wliile  the 
"touter"  asked  his  victim  where  he  meant  to  go.     If  Jack 
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il  be  did  not  know,  or  if  he  niimed  a.  preference, 
1  .v-mte  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  half  stunning  liim  with 
y  blow. 

'ake  that  for  your  impudence."  was  llie  exclamation  of 
'  lout«r,"  us  he  fell  upon  the  confederate  for  having  abused 
inn.  hringinfj  Jhck  at  once  to  the  rescue.     Jack  is  specially 
«  tn  sympathy,  and  gnititude  to  liis  defender  made  him 
y  agree  to  go  with  him  ;  iind  the  *■  touter,"  haviTig  made 
nil   adyanct.!,   knew    that   his   pivy    was   certain.     Jack's 
.irt  warmed  as  he  saw  the  familiar  names  over  the  doors  on 
South  or  Water  Streets:  "The  Flowing  Sea,"  "The  Mariner's 
nonic,"  and  the  like.    In  these  dens,  where  foul  women  waited 
and  the  bar  offenxl  every  temptation,  Jack  found  a  home  such 
lis  it  was  till  he  .thipped  again,  the  boarding-house  keeper 
charging  dtmblc  and  treble  prices  for  everything  fnmisbed, 
M>uding  in  thi<  bill  to  the  owners.     A  frequent  charge  on  the 
Iwlger  was  for  "  u  treat  for  all  hands,"  which  would  be  any- 
where from  five  lo  ten  dollars  for  each  performance.    Jack's 
hill  run  up  at  a  frightful  rate.    Often  he  found  himself  not 
only  withuut  a  <-<L>iit,  bat  in  debt,  and  his  earnings  for  the  next 
voyage  already  mortgage<l.     In  a  single  night  the  fruit  of  a 
three  years'  cruise  might  disii[>^>ear.  and  often  Jack  found  him- 
self iMMiten,  robbed,  and  on  the  sidewalk,  with  no  knowledge 
of  how  it  had  come,  and  quite  powerless  to  find  or  convict  his 
assiiilants. 

The  Shipping  Act  ended  much  of  this.  In  ISiW  there  were 
om-  hun<lred  and  sixty-nine  sailors"  iKtaniing-houses  in  New 
Ycirk  city,  in  which  fifteen  thousaml  siulors  were  annually  rob- 
IkiI  of  very  nearly  three  million  liollars.  To-«iay  there  are  less 
than  a  Imndpe^i,  forty  of  which  are  licensed,  and  many  means 
ar>'  iidoptc^l  to  secure  to  the  siiilor  pn>tection  from  temptation 
ami  s-mic  nf  the  comfcirls  'if  shore  life. 

Ti>  any  one  witli  any  inten-st  in  tin:'  fortunes  of  poor  Jack 
lli<-  SiMnicn's  Exchange  apjieals  at  uncty.  It  is  an  unpretentious 
I'liildiiit:  fronting  i>n  W;it<'r  Street,  ami  i'])ontii  in  April.  l-^TS. 
In  li^aiLin-ss  at  itsde<iicati(m  Mr.  B^ix-her  stiil :  "This  build- 
ing gi\  rs  I  he  sailor  comforts  which  he  will  appreciate,  and  such 
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influences  will  preach  religion  to  him  even  if  Christianity  is 
never  mentioned." 

From  statistics  kept  here  it  is  found  that  there  are  always 
about  three  thousand  sailors  in  port,  while  sixty  thousand  yearly 
come  and  go, —  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  reporting  at 
the  Seamen's  Exchange.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  savings-bank 
and  a  large  and  cheerful  reading-room.  The  basement  has  a 
clothing  and  outfitting  store,  where  everything  Jack  requires  is 
furnished,  good  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  hall  which  will  hold  eight  hundred,  and  above  are 
the  offices  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Commission. 

Here  one  finds  a  bulletin  for  names  and  destination  of  ships 
wanting  men,  and  usuaUy  a  row  of  sailors  studying  it.  When 
thev  have  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction  which  vessel  is  the 
desirable  one,  there  are  various  formalities  not  known  to  the 
past.  Printed  legal  forms  are  now  in  use  for  masters,  men,  and 
owners.  The  wages,  service,  and  food  are  precisely  stipulated. 
The  master  binds  himself  to  pay  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
give  a  certain  dietary.  A  day's  allowance  is  one  j)ound  of 
brea<l,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tea,  half  an  ounce  of  coffee,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  three  quarts  of  wat^r.  Rations  of  desiccated  or 
fresh  vegetables  are  often  issued,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
against  scurvy,  which  in  the  past  was  one  of  the  worst  affiio 
tions  of  the  sailor.  His  quarters  are  cleaner,  his  food  better, 
and  his  life  in  all  resi)ects  brighter  than  even  a  generation  ago  *, 
yet  even  now  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  tale  of  outrage 
on  the  hi^h  seas,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  easier  to  deal  \nth 
Jack  than  with  Jack's  masters. 

Tlie  mercantile  ser\ice,  in  which  there  is  chance  of  rising, 
and  which,  though  not  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  ])ast,  when 
men  of  c^lucation  and  influence  were  merchant  captains,  is 
regaining  a  j)ortion  of  its  <liminishe<l  prestige.  There  is  a 
training-sch(X)l  for  this  under  the  contn)!  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  on  the  sch(H>l  ^  in  "St.  Marv*s,"  stationed  in 
New  York  harbor  at  the  f*M>t  «»f  East  Twentv-thinl  Street.  An 
average  of  seventy-five  pui)ils  is  found  on  boanl,  and  the  offl- 
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cere  of  tlie  ship  are  detailed  from  the  Unit^l  States  Navy. 
There  is  the  usnal  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  Bjithmetic,  and  navigation,  and  in  seamanship  as 
follows:  1.  Making  all  knots,  splices,  hitches,  bends,  clinches, 
etc.,  on  board  ship;  worming,  parceling,  and  sen,nng  rf^pes, 
tarniag  in 
deadeyes.  se- 
OBriag  lan- 
yards, and 
rattling  down 
rigging.  2. 
Learning  thi 
names  of  all 
spars,  blocks, 
standing  and  | 
nmninGT  np 
ging  and 
their  Uses 
3.  Leamin^' 
the  names  ot 
the  dilTenni  I 
partsof  as,iil 
bending,  Iihin 
ing,  fnrhng  ' 
and  iieefing 
sails.  4.  Row- 
ing, scnlling,  and  steering  boats,  and  handling  them  under  sail. 
5.  Bo.xing  compiiss,  steering  by  compass,  and  taking  compass 
bearings,  ti.  Marking  log  and  lead  lines,  heaving  the  lead,  an*! 
calling  out  soundings  correctly.  7.  Using  palm  and  needle, 
sewing  a  seam,  and  working  an  eyelet-liole.  S.  Swimming. 
9.  The  colors  and  arrangements  of  running  lights. 

The  summer  vacation  is  occupied  by  a  long  cruise,  often  to 
Enro|>e,  und  the  system  has  done  much  to  make  it  imjKJssible 
for  its  graduate  to  fall  into  the  !rpi>s  that  always  beset  the  (wth 
of  Jack  ashore. 

Jjist  on  the  list  of  methods  for  serving  him  come  the  loan 
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libraries,  the  giving  out  of  which  began  in  1859.  Forty-five 
volumes,  most  of  them,  unfortunately,  of  a  rather  heavy  order, 
are  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  case  and  sent  from  ship  to  ship. 
Forty-five  hundred  of  these  small  libraries  are  now  afioat,  a 
total  of  one  hundred  atid  eighty-five  thousand  volumes.  Nearly 
four  hundred  new  libraries  were  sent  to  sea  in  1890,  and  over 
four  hundred  were  reshipped,  these  being  used  by  over  ten 
thousand  men,  all  of  whom  call  for  travels,  history,  and  light 
reading,  and  wear  this  portion  of  the  library  out,  the  many 
theological  volumes  remaining  generally  untouched. 

There  are  numerous  Bethels  and  Homes  for  Seamen  in 
active  operation,  and  missionaries  who  understand  Jack  are 
always  about  the  docks  watching  for  incoming  vessels,  ready 
to  give  good  advice  and  a  word  of  warning  to  the  sailor  with 
fuU  pockets  and  a  mind  to  empty  them  as  fast  as  possible.  By 
this  means  he  is  saved  many  disasters,  and  the  Savings  Bank 
has  more  and  more  depositors. 

Chiefest  among  the  "Homes,"  and  known  to  sailors  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  at  Staten 
Island,  where  hundreds  of  seamen  have  cast  anchor,  and,  like 
the  old  whalers  at  New  Beilford  and  Nantucket,  lie  in  dock 
gradually  going  to  pieces  and  glad  of  quiet  harbor. 

The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  was  the  gift  of  one  man,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall,  the  son,' of 
a  Scotchman  who  was  captain  of  a  privateer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  When  the  Spanish  governor  of  New  Orleans  de- 
clared in  1775  that  his  port  was  open  to  Yankee  privateers. 
Captain  Randall  appeared  there,  and  in  the  sale  of  many  prizes 
made,  for  those  days,  an  immense  fortune,  all  of  which  was 
left  to  his  son  Robert.  Robert  alternated  between  New  York 
and  New  Orieans,  preferring  the  climate  of  the  former,  and 
finally  exchanging  estates  with  a  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  New  Orleans.  In  this  way  Captain  Ran- 
dall— for  the  son  took  the  father's  title  — came  into  possession 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  between  Eighth  and  T(»nth  Streets  on 
Broadway.  Early  in  1801  Captain  Randall  made  his  will,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Daniel  Tompkins  drew  it  up.     Many 
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inuities  were  arranged  for,  but  the  bulk  of  the 

K  remainwl    uatoiiclioil,  nor  could  be  determine 

t  «su  to  make  of  it. 

•'  UoH'  was  the 

ney  made?" 

id  Hamilton. 
"In  honest  pri- 
jring." 

Then,  as  sail- 
ors ma^e  it,  why 
not  give  it  to  sai- 
lors ! "  said  Hamil- 
ton, and  this  word 
turned  the  scale. 
A  Home  was  pro- 
Tided  for  seamen, 
and  the  Mayor  and 
RetMjrder  of  New 
York,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice- 
President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  minister 
of  the  First  Pres- 
b\^erian  Church 
were  made  periwt- 
ual  trustees. 

For  thirty 
years  the  relatives 
fought    the    case 

from  court  to  court,  till  in  1S.10  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  decided  against  them  and  sustained  the  pro^Tsions 
of  the  will.  New  York  proved  undesirable,  and  in  1S3S  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was  bought  on  Staten  Island, 
and  tlie  buildings  were  erectwi  which  stjtnd  to-day  quite  un- 
changed and  absolat«ly  unlike  anything  else  tbe  country  ownt. 
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The  foregoing  is  history, — the  tale  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  month  the  com- 
bine<l  voice  of  all  old  New  York,  but  the  actual  record  to  be 
read  of  all  men  in  every  chronicle  of  the  city  to  be  found  on 
library  shelves.  Clute,  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities, 
gives  it  in  full  detail,  and  the  rest  follow  with  more  or  less 
minuteness.  Yet  no  myth  of  god  or  tale  of  ancient  history  is 
farther  from  the  mark,  and  with  none  is  apparently  less  need 
of  being  so.  It  is  a  mystery  unsolved  and  unsolvable,  why 
tradition  has  stepped  in  and  covered  the  field  so  plainly  the 
property  of  truth,  yet  so  firmly  rooted  is  it  in  every  mind  that 
even  proof  of  the  strongest  hardly  takes  hold. 

It  is  to  Captain  Trask  that  we  owe  the  delving  out  and 
present  orderly  arrangement  of  the  real  story  of  the  Snug 
Harbor.  Like  the  rest  he  accepted  the  old  version  till  forced 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  screw  loose  at  some  point.  For 
months  he  burrowed  in  old  records  with  unfailing  patience 
and  )>ertinacity,  and  this  is  what  he  found  to  be  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  So  far  from  being  the  "obscure  Scotchman" 
he  is  made  to  personate,  Kobert  Bichard  Randall  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Randall,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  city,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  of  those 
who  drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  Marine  Society.  No  man 
was  more  prominent  in  his  day.  He  was  a  shipmaster  and  had 
fitted  out  many  privateers  in  his  time,  accumulating  thus  a 
considerable  fortune.  When  Washington  came  to  New  York, 
Thomas  Randall  was  the  coxswain  of  the  barge,  manned  by 
members  of  the  Marine  Societv,  that  rowed  him  ashore. 

His  son  went  into  business'with  him,  the  firm  being  «Stew- 
art.  Randall  &  Son."  He  also  was  a  shipmaster,  and  his 
name  stands  on  the  records  of  the  Marine  Society  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Captain,  that  title  belonging  only  to 
shipmasters.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  co-director  with  him  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
the  Broadway  property  was  bought  by  him  some  time  before 
his  death. 

As  lifelong  member  of  the  Marine  Society,  his  interest 
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in  tiailoni  wait  naturally  of  th^  etrongeet.  and  being  a  bachelor 
be  felt  no  urjp-iH  cljiiiri  on  \m  money  in  any  other  direction,  and 
tbns  jilannpiil  to  Iw'iicfit  sailors,  always  the  mocit  hftpless  of 
niL-n  whvu  uiX  tticir  own  (.-k'taent.    It  is  plainly,  then,  an  iinjKiii- 

-isibilit^'  thai 
Alexander 
Q  Hamilton 
Lihould  evt'r 
:itiveheld  tiie 
iTonversaticn 
;juttributed  to 
,  or  that 
3Captain  R«n- 
Idall  could 
■have  replied 
I  he  is  ored- 
Jited  with 
I  having  done. 
Here  was 
man  uf 
I  wealth  II  ml 
minenc<*, 
lliving  on  one 
J  of  the  finest 
■  estates  mi 
Manhattan 
Island,  the 
I  groat  mstitution,  the  son  of  a  man  still  more 
n  commercial  life,  and  yet,  eighty-three  years  after 
his  di'uth,  when  they  cnme  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  distorte<l  legend  and 
Hf)ii>n  wciv  all  thai  were  left  of  his  memory  ;  and  the  sculp- 
tor itiil  not  dan-  ti)  mixlel  liis  hnui/.e  image  in  the  garb  of  a 
wii  .iipliiiii,  nor  to  carve  the  won!  captain  on  the  granite 
jH-ilesial.  and  even  the  |>l!ice  of  liis  hiirial  was  in  doubt. 

Tlii'if  is  no  more  doubt.    Tlu'  reeoiiisof  the  Marine  Society 
itliow  the  transfer  of  liis  IhmIv  from  old  St.  Mark's  churchrard 
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to  the  qaiet  spot  where  it  lies  tchduy,  and  where,  on  the  day  it 
was  bome  to  this  final  resting  place,  all  the  old  sailors  in 
uniform  stood  bare-headed  as  their  benefactor  passed  np 
through  tiie  long  ranks  massed  about  the  gates.  Never  was 
memory*  more  beclouded  in  the  minds  of  men  he  sought  to  help, 
and  both  ver 


ing.  some 
with  Itaskets 
an<l  otiier  ar- 
ticles of  their 
own    maldng 

to  sell;  others  pEACEruL  mDumuEa  at  thh  utLORs'  mcva  babbok. 
ready  to  man  oi^  bailoks  uAKno  kikiature  Batpa. 

a  iKHit  or  perform  any  service  as  guide.  At  the  end  of  the 
dock,  others  more  indifferent  to  gain  sit  and  look  off  at  the 
shipping,  generally  with  profound  disdain.  At  this  point  the 
island  is  separated  from  the  Jersey  shore  by  a  narrow  strait 
known  as  the  Kill  von  KuU,  whither  only  small  craft  repair, 
and  the  sailors,  accustomed  to  square-rigged  vessels, —  ships, 
brigs,  and  barques, —  refuse  to  recognize  fore-and-aft  rigging 
and  look  beyond  to  the  tall  masts  of  out-going  vessels. 

Leaving  them  behind,  one  comes  in  a  tew  moments  to  wide- 
abaven  lawns  and  old  trees,  back  of  which  rise  the  many  build- 
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n  I  Robert  Randall's  bequest  does  its  work.     The 

D  buildings  ure  each  C5  feot  long  and  100  deep ;  the  wings. 
!  100,  the  five  making  an  entire  frontage  of  five  hundred 
,  Ba«k  of  tliese  is  tlie  hospital  of  gray  sandstone,  and  the 
ly  buildings  occupied  by  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  other 
als.  This  hospital  is  said  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  ven- 
m,  and  delegations  of  sanitary  experts  come  to  study  its 
ings. 

acing  the  main  entrance  is  a  monument,  a  square  block  of 
granite  with  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides.  A  flat  obelisk,  look- 
ing a  little  stunted  as  to  growth,  is  on  toj),  the  whole  an  almost 
exact  copy  of  the  monument  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  This  was  the  first  memorial  of  the  founder,  whose 
bones  lie  beneath,  and  the  second  is  a  statue  by  St.  Gaudens, 
erected  in  1883.  It  is  of  bronze  and  has  a  (tedestal  of  })olisheKl 
granite,  and  seven  years  ago  the  spot  where  it  stands  was  niero 
swamp  land,  wbieli  under  the  admirable  administration  of 
Captain  Trask,  has  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Back 
of  this  is  a  little  hike  where  the  old  aiiilors  tr\'  their  small 
vessels  before  sails  are  made,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
are  small  brick  cottages,  where  the  fortunate  employ^  of  the 
institution  find  as  snug  a  harbor  as  the  sailors. 

The  little  church  is  half  conceaIc<l  by  trees.  Its  chaplain. 
Dr.  Jones,  ran  away  from  his  English  home  in  boyhoo<l.  and 
for  years  went  before  the  mast  as  sailor.  In  time  his  mind 
turned  toward  theology  and  he  resolved  to  become  a  mission- 
ary. From  this,  after  some  experience,  he  returned  to  the  sail- 
ors, whose  life  he  knew  and  for  whom  few  care<l,  and  for  many 
years  was  minister  in  the  Mariner's  Chni-ch  near  the  Exchange, 
Subsequently,  lie  received  the  appointment  to  the  Ilarhor,  and 
whoi'ver  wouhl  see  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features  should 
go  down  in  time  for  service.  The  chaplain's  illustrations  are 
all  nautical,  and  his  si'rmons  of  the  most  vigorous  order,  but 
many  of  the  ohi  sjilts  wjio  listen  care  but  little,  and  nod  and 
careen  to  slutnlwr  peacefully  on  some  comrade's  shouhicr,  or 
straggle  out  after  a  time  and  settle  under  the  trees. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  about  them  things  to  me  ! "  said  one  crusty 
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old  salt,  after  an  appeal  for  audience  from  the  chaplain.  ^^  Fve 
been  without  'em  sixty  year,  an'  I  reckon  I  kin  stan'  it  for  a 
year  or  two  longer," 

In  this  village  of  quite  one  thousand  souls  the  first  thing 
that  impresses  one  is  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  of  the  whole, 
a  neatness  that  is  almost  painfuL  The  old  captains  laid  up 
here  remember  their  methods  on  shipboard,  and  demand  floors 
as  white  and  spotless  as  the  decks  of  their  own  ships.  Enter- 
ing the  great  hall  of  the  central  building  one  finds  the  same 
dainty  spotlessness,  and  a  sweep  of  pure  air  straight  from  the 
sea.  T^  is  thTshow-phu^  Tf  the  institutiT^  The  roof  is 
frescoed  with  ropes  and  anchors  and  sails ;  masts  and  spars  on 
which  birds  of  all  countries  perch,  and  Old  Neptune  keeping 
guard  over  all.  Fanlights  and  sidelights  are  of  stained  glass 
with  nautical  designs,  and  in  a  series  of  blue-glass  windows 
near  the  vaulted  roof  are  eight  of  the  principal  constellations. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  sun-burst,  so  arranged  with  mir* 
rors  behind  it  that  it  acts  as  a  sun-dial,  the  light  from  it  falling 
on  the  inlaid  star  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  floor. 

Opening  off  from  this  hall  is  the  library  and  reading-room, 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  institution  are  in  this  main  building, 
the  dining-rooms  being  just  back  of  the  hall,  and  the  dormi- 
tories in  the  wings.  Each  room  holds  two  men  and  two  beds, 
and  there  are  bathrooms  on  each  floor. 

The  problem  of  feeding  eight  hundred  people  at  once  has 
been  found  a  troublesome  one  to  grapple  with.  To  serve  food 
enough  for  tliis  number,  promptly  and  well  cooked,  demands 
all  the  resources  of  the  kitchen.  Things  that  can  be  cooked 
by  the  quantity  are  easily  managed,  but  broiling  or  more  deli- 
cate <)])erations  are  im|)ossible.  Once,  so  many  longed  for  fried 
lish  that  Captain  Trask  determined  they  should  have  it,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  cook  accordingly.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  whole  force  of  the  kitchen  turned  to,  and  by  dint 
of  liaixl  work  had  by  twelve  o'clock  fried  enough  fish  to  make 
a  l)oginning  for  all,  but  at  this  jKiint  the  caterer  became  dis- 
couniged  and  swore  never  to  make  the  experiment  again,  — two 
days'  work  being  necessary  to  provide  a  full  supply  for  alL 


IN  THE  WORKHOOM3. 


But  the  bill  of  fare  is  varied  and  abundant.  Tbe  eight  hond- 
re<l,  whether  captains  or  the  men  they  may  bave  comniandeJ, 
sit  side  by  side,  and  each  is  served  alike  by  the  waiters,  who 
watch  tbe  plates  to  see  that  all  fare  equally  well. 

In  the  basement,  baskets,  mats,  and  hammocks  are  made, 
and  last  year  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  received  from 

a  source,  averaging  about  seventy -five  dollars  a  head.  This 
belongs  to 


of  some  of  tbe  buildings  ai-e  workrooms  for  their  exclusive 
use.  and  here  they  make  ivork-baskets  and  nets.  Here,  too, 
for  a  long  time  was  the  iron  cjige  for  the  one  prisoner  of  the 
Home,  who  could  be  deiilt  with  in  no  other  way. 

"  It  was  just  a  case  of  pure  cusseiiness,"  explained  an  old 
sailor  with  long  white  curls  and  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  waved 
parenthetically.     '^  He  kuowed  all  tbe  ropes,  an'  he'd  sailed  to 
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all  the  ports  there  ia,  bat  he  oonldn't  seem  to  hold  hiasetf  in. 
HeM  take  a  turn  an'  haul  all  the  aged  infirm  ones  oat  o'  hed, 
an'  the  colder  the  day  the  better,  an'  leave  'em  iyin*  on  the 
floor.  He  wouldn't  take  no  pains  to  reform,  neither,  an'  so  they 
had  to  keep  him,  off  an'  on,  in  the  cage,  an'  he  not  mindia*. 
but  just  layin'  to  do  it  agin  fust  chance  he  got,  which  is  what 
he  did  every  time." 


1  ONE-ARMED   MAV 


"HARTPORD,"  MADE  WITH  DU  LKPT  HAMD. 

There  are  oltl  boatswains  whose  months  seem  always  pook- 
ere<l  fur  the  whistle,  "  piping  the  side."  One  old  captain  has 
in  his  room — a  truly  nautical  one  —  small  craft  of  all  kinds, 
the  ]>ro<luct  of  his  jackknife,  standing  on  chests  and  even  dec- 
orating the  passageway.  Some  of  the  miniature  vessels  made 
by  these  old  salts  are  wonderfal  exhibits  of  patient  skilL 
In  a  little  room  under  a  skylight  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings was  —  during  a  recent  visit  —  Wm.  Graham,  a  one-armed 
naval  veteran  of  Commodore  Farragnt's  fleet,  an  iogenioog  and 


OLD  SAILORS    TARNS. 

II,  who- with  his  left  himd  had  just  completed, 
iwo  years'  faithful  labor,  a  perfect  mode!  of  the  faitions 
f-ahip  Hartford,     Every  block  and  rope  was   in  wfirk- 
Order,  every  gun  in  its  place  between  decks.     In  erjuip- 
t,  rigging,  and  armament  the  mwle]  is  an  exact  fac-simile 
X  renowned  prototype,  all  measurements  being  iiiathemati- 
2a,lculate4.l,  thus  giving  the  mode!  the  true  proportions  and 
ful  appearance  of  the  old  war  ship. 
>T  a  long  time  one  object  of  interest  was  James  Spencer, 
.ae  last  survivor  of  the   American  frigate  "  Essex,"  which  in 
1812  fouglit  two  British  cruisers  in  tlie  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 
Commodore  Farragut  was  at  that  time  a  middy  on  the  Essex, 
and  a^  long  as  he  lived  retainetl  an  affection  for  the  old  man, 
who  always  went  to  see  him  when  in  |xjrt.     At  the  last  meet- 
ing Jim  reported  how  he  found  him, 

"The  Admiral  was  ar-sittin'  on  a  sofy.  'Jim,'  says  he  to 
me,  '  You  an"  me"s  got  nearly  into  iwrt !  I  wonder  whicli  on 
OS  will  fetch  up  first.'  I  said  naught,  hut  I  suspicioned  bow  it 
would  be.  an'  it  ivas." 

The  Aiimiral's  death  took  place  in  a  few  days,  Spencer 
Insisted  on  going  to  the  funeral,  thongli  in  a  driving  rain ;  took 
cold,  and  speedily  died. 

For  many  years  Captain  Benjamin  Gardiner  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cross-Rip  lightship  in  Vineyard  Sound,  a 
dangerous  locality  where  many  a  lightship  anchored  here  to 
warn  passing  vessels  has  itself  been  lost.  Other  vessels  could 
lie  safely  under  tlie  lee  of  the  shore  in  the  gale,  but  there  was 
no  lee  for  him.  When  he  parted  his  chains  in  a  gale,  he  was 
sure  of  -'fetching  up"  as  he  describe<l  it,  on  the  shores  of  Ca[)e 
Cod  or  ilartha's  Vineyard,  or  on  the  reefs  of  Xantueket 
Shoals.  His  orders,  he  siiid,  were  ''to  go  up  or  down,"  by 
which  was  no  doul>t  meant  that  he  should  either  sink  or  go 
ashore  rather  than  <lrift  about  and  thus  mislea<l  the  pas-sing 
mariner.  Captahi  Gardiner  lo^t  two  shi|)s  during  his  h>ng 
term  of  service,  but  saved  his  crew  both  tinies,  and  was  fre- 
quently adrift  in  the  gidc.  Once  he  was  c<)mi)ellcd  to  make 
an  involuntary  cruise  of  forty-two  days,  during  which  he  saya 
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be  wu  "a^riftin*  all  arotmd  the  lot**  While  on  his  statdon  be 
was  often  run  down  in  thick  weather,  and  the  honest  old  sailed 
waxed  indignant  when  he  dCBcribed  the  ignorance  exhibited  hy 
passing  skippers  of  the  position  of  their  Tessela.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  weather  being  thick,  he  was  strock  by  a  fall-rigged 
ship  a  glancing  blow,  bnt  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  bows 
of  the  ves^t  into  the  pantry  of  the  lightship.  "I  oome  Sr-nin.- 
nin*  on  deck,"  said  Captain  Gardiner,  describing  the  inoident^ 
"an*  I  sings  out  to  the  captain,  'What  are  yon  a-tryin*  to 
do?'  Tm  a-tryin'  to  find  the 
Croes-Rip,'  says  he.  'Well,  you've 
found  it  now,  and  the  lightship, 
too,'  says  I ;  '  an'  you  kin  just  keep 
out  o'  my  pantry,  fur  you  aint  got 
no  business  in  there.'  Then  he 
sheered  off." 

Old  Captain  Brown,  onoe  ship- 
owner and  a  famous  sailor,  raises 
watermelons,  which  he  peddles 
abont  the  tillage  or  at  the  dock. 
His  frequent  companion  was 
"darkey  Bube,"  an  old  negro 
sailor,  who  from  herbs  whose  name  he  would  never  divulge 
made  what  he  called  "  Universal  Drops."  Bane  and  antidote 
thus  walked  side  by  side,  and  often  the  customer  for  one 
bought  the  other  purely  for  a  jok^  which  thus  perpetuated 
itself. 

It  is  the  hospital  that  holds  the  most  pathetic  cases ;  the 
sad  endings  of  the  invalids,  paralytic  or  dying  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion, whose  voices  once  rung  out  above  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  and  who  have  faced  danger  in  every  form.  Saddest  of 
all  is  the  comer  of  the  pavilion  where  the  few  insane  wait  their 
release.  To  tell  the  story  of  even  one  would  mean  many 
jxiges.  Even  for  the  most  contented  it  is  a  dreary  life,  and  of 
Jate  it  lias  been  much  questioned  if  the  enormous  income  of 
nearly  hali  a  million  dollars  yearly  might  not  better  be  divided 
up  into  pensions,  and  thus  allow  its  beaefidariee  to  live  with 
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A  PEACEFUL  HOMB. 

i^.a    lave  more  human  interests  than  are  now  posffl- 

At  present  the  Snug  Harbor  remains  the  only  institution 

1  kind  in  the  world.     No  sailors  from  steam  vessels  are 

eti.     Naturally  Captain  Randall  had  no  premonition  of 

lange  so  near,  and  thoagli,  as  in  a  recent  case,  sailors  on 

vessels  may  have  served  a  Ufetime,  they  are  not  ehgible. 

men  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  navy. — one  o( 

in  the  fire-room  —  had  regularly  paid  from  their  wages 

!S  required  from  all  sailors  for  the  Marine  Hospital, 

had  aaved  nothing.    Both  were  rejected  and  cast  adrift, 

^nd  this  case  has  attracted  such  attention  that  it  is  hoped  it 

may  serve  to  bring  about  no  alteration  of  the  system.    In  the 

intimc  eight  hundred  find  a  peaceful  home,  and  names  are 

^8  waiting  to  fUi  vacancies  and  take  their  turn  on  the 

les  under  the  great  trees,  where  through  all  the  summer 

:  old  salts  sit.  their  jaws  keeping  time,  and  their  eyes 

the  distant  horizon. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


8TREET  LIFE— THE  BOWERY  BY  DAY  AND  BY  NIOHT- 
IN  BAXTER  AND  CHATHAM  STREETS. 


A  Street  Where  Sileace  Nerer  Reigiu— Where  PoTerty  and  Ufllknu 
Touch  Elhow8—"8paiTow-Cba»cra"— Fifth  Avenue— The  Home  of 
Wealth  and  Fashiou  — Life  on  the  Bowery  — Kt  and  Peanuts— 
Pelted  with  Rotten  Eggs- Coocert  Halts- Pollra  Raids  — Dime  Hiue- 
ums  and  their  Freaks  —  Fraud  and  Impudeoce  —  Outcasts  of  the  Bowery 
—  Beer  Gardens— Slums  of  the  Bowery  — Night  Scenes  on  the  StreeU 
-Pickpockets  and  Crooks  —  Ragpickers  and  their  Foul  Tnde— "The 
Black  aod  Tan"  — A  Dangerous  Place— "Makin*  a  Portin'"— "Ratora 
in  the  Air"  — "Keep  yer  Jints  Well  Ded"- The  OM  Clo'  Shops  of 
Chatham  Street  —  Blarney  and  Cheating. 

BKOADWAY  is  the  ailery  through  which  polsates  a  great 
part  of  the  life-blood  of  the  city.  The  crowd  that  coq- 
stantly  surges  through  it  is  greater  in  numbers  and  steadier  in 
its  Sow  than  anything  London  or  Paris  caD  show,  and  it  mixes 
up  tlic  most  dissimilar  elements  of  nationality  and  condition. 
The  night  is  never  so  dark  or  so  stormy  that  the  footfall  of 
pedestrians  and  the  rumbling  of  vehicles  are  altogether  hushed. 
The  life  of  Broadway  varies  greatly  with  the  hours  of  the 
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JIOHTS  AND  SCENES  ON  BROADWAY. 

In  the  very  earlj'  morning  it  is  nearly  deserted,  save  by 

■    laied  wanderers  and    those   whose  occupations  call  them 

road  in  advance  of  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-men.   Soon 

'LC«r  five  o'clock  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  movement, 

1  as  six  o'clock  approaches  men  of  rough  garb  come  from 

various  directions,  walking  hurriedly  along,    Tfaey  are  the  [xir- 

rs,  engine-drivers,  sweepers,  boys,  and  others  whose  lalwrs 

3  chiefly  manual  in  the  stores  and  shops  that  line  the  great 

treet. 

As  time  goes  on  this  crowd  thins  and  another  takes  its 
place.  Clerks,  shop-girls,  salesmen,  and  others  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  on  duty  at  eight  o'clock  largely  compose  the  new 
throng.  They  are  followed  by  those  whose  duties  begin  at 
nine  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  and  these  again  by  the  heads  of 
eetablishments  who  think  they  are  in  good  season  if  they 
arrive  at  their  destinations  at  ten.  Later  come  the  on'ners  and 
magnates  whose  homes  are  in  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  city, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  They 
are  early  if  they  reach  their  offices  by  eleven  o'clock ;  some  do 
not  appear  until  noon ;  and  some  only  go  to  business  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  story  of  the 
countryman  wlio  visited  Washington  in  the  time  of  President 
Jackson,  and  on  his  return  home  gave  to  his  friends  an  account 
of  the  dinner  customs  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

"The  workingmen,"  said  he,  "dine  at  one  o'clock,  the  clerks 
at  two,  the  big  officers  at  three,  the  representatives  at  four,  the 
senators  at  five,  an<l  the  officers  of  the  cabinet  at  six." 

"What  time  does  Old  Hickory  eat  his  dinner!"  asked  an 
open-mouthed  listener. 

"  Oh !  the  old  man  doesn't  dine  till  next  day,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Until  ten  o'clock  the  stream  of  travel  on  Broadway  is 
southward,  especially  in  the  hours  between  six  and  nine. 
About  three  o'clock  it  sets  upward,  beginning  with  those  who 
came  down  latest  and  ending  with  those  who  came  first. 

People  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  compose  the  never-ending 
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throng,  and  here  may  be  seen  all  ages  and  all  conditiont 
of  life.  The  thin-featured  shopgirl,  or  worker  in  a  down- 
town factory,  whose  shawl  is  drawn  around  a  shrinking  form 
that  tells  plainly  of  low  diet,  hard  work,  and  bad  lodgings,  is 
jostled  by  a  woman  on  whom  fortune  has  smiled  if  we  may 
judge  by  her  costly  apparel  and  the  absence  of  care  on  her 
face.  Here  is  a  merchant  or  banker  whose  fortune  is  counted 
in  millions ;  near  him  is  a  clerk  whose  salary  is  too  small  for 
the  comfortable  support  of  his  family,  and  whose  head  is  pre» 
maturely  whitened  by  the  cares  that  have  fallen  upon  it. 
The  former  walks  with  an  easy,  dignified  pace,  while  the  latter 
rushes  along  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  mind  evidently  in  a 
state  of  perplexity.  Clerks,  millionaires,  merchants  of  all  kind 
and  degree,  speculators,  idlers,  countrymen,  and  here  and 
there  a  thief  or  other  ^'  crook,"  make  up  the  forms  that  fill  the 
kaleidoscope  to  be  seen  any  day  along  Broadway. 

In  the  two  miles  of  distance  from  the  Battery  to  Union 
Square  the  scene  on  Broadway  is  pretty  much  alike.  In 
Union  Square  one  finds  relief  under  the  shady  trees,  listening 
to  the  play  of  the  fountains,  and  watching  the  children,  nurse- 
maids, and  loungers  that  fill  the  place  on  pleasant  afternoons 
in  summer. 

Is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  green  in  any  city  in  the  whole 
world  than  Madison  Square  ?  I  am  not  referring  to  its  area^ 
as  it  is  a  mere  garden-patch  compared  to  Central  Park,  but  to 
its  general  aspect  of  beauty  in  the  center  of  the  great  city. 
The  trees  are  leafy  and  give  a  welcome  shade ;  the  grass  is  of 
the  deepest  green ;  the  paths  are  of  asphalt ;  the  nursemaids 
are  pretty,  the  children  are  prettier,  and  the  maidens  and 
matrons  that  pass  are  of  the  prettiest ;  the  statues  are  historic 
and  ])atriotic;  the  buildings  that  surround  and  make  the 
scjuare  are  stately ;  and  the  carriages  and  other  veliicles  that 
roll  along  the  streets  and  avenues  have  a  cheerful  aspect.  If 
the  day  is  pleasant  the  seats  in  the  park  are  filled,  and  there 
are  no  distinctions  so  long  as  there  is  good  behavior.  At 
night  the  tramp  hies  hither  for  sleep,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gray-coated  park  policemen,  nicknamed  ^^  spar- 
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Nearly  all  the  patrons  of  the  pit  removed  their  ooats  on  enter- 
ing and  sat  upon  them  throughout  the  perfbrmance,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  cushioning  the  hard  seats,  and  partly  to  prevent 
those  garments  from  being  stolen.  The  occupants  of  the  pit 
were  evidently  fond  of  peanuts,  as  all  who  could  afford  the 
outlay  had  a  paper  bag  full  of  them,  which  were  eaten  during 
and  between  the  acts,  the  shells  being  thrown  on  the  floor. 

When  a  favorite  actor  entered  he  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers,  given  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  fashion.  Woe  to  the 
unfortunate  actor  who  became  unpopular  with  the  "boys." 
He  was  received  with  cat-calls,  hisses,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  they  were  so  loud  and  prolonged  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  his  part.  Occasionally 
he  was  the  recipient  of  solid  remonstrances  in  addition  to  vocal 
ones ;  they  took  the  shape  of  eggs  or  vegetables  that  had  passed 
their  period  of  usefulness,  or  of  wads  made  of  the  bags  that  had 
contained  peanuts  or  other  deficacies.  If  an  actor  became  un- 
popular beyond  ho]ie  of  redemption,  his  contract  was  canceled 
bv  the  manager,  as  it  was  useless  for  him  to  continue  in  the 
theatre.  All  the  actors  at  this  theatre  fully  understood  the 
situation ;  in  the  language  of  the  time  they  "  played  to  the  pit" 
just  as  in  many  opera-houses  to-day,  the  world  over,  the  tenor 
and  the  prima  donna  are  said  to  "sing  to  the  boxes." 

Heavy  tragedy  and  blood-curdling  melodrama  were  the 

■ 

favorite  performances  at  the  Old  Bowery ;  broadsword  duels 
and  the  like  were  sure  of  applause, —  in  fact  there  was  a  strong 
predilection  for  mimic  bloodshed  or  deep-seated  quarrels  in 
which  heavv-toned  actors  launched  at  each  other  the  most 
bitter  imprecations  and  the  most  terrible  threats. 

One  night  I  visited  this  theatre  to  see  an  actress  who  had 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  one  of  the  scenes  she  sang  a 
pretty  little  solo  and  was  naturally  called  upon  for  an  encore. 
For  the  encore  she  sang  "  Up  in  a  Balloon,"  at  that  time  a 
popular  air,  and  one  that  all  the  street  urchins  were  humming. 
When  she  reached  the  end  of  a  stanza  she  paused  a  moment 
and  then  said, 

"  Now,  boys,  join  me  in  the  chorus." 


Sauce  ran  tbe  poor. 

esponded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  chorus  could 
rd  a  dozen  blocks  away.    It  waa  easy  to  see  how 
a  1     I  gained  her  popularity  with  the  occupants  of 
c     .fallery. 

-day  one  can  nowhere  else  find  such  cosmopolitan 

ces,  whether  at  tbe  theatres  which  boast  that  they  ke«p 

oors  and  have  full  houses  all  the  year  round,  or  in  the 

with  a  big  bur  at  one  end  anti  a  tiny  stage  at  the 

V       l»  finds  it  necessary  to  pander  to  a  demand  for 

ement  «"ith  drinks.     The  Bowery  theatres  still  find  that  it 

1  liest  to  present  heavy  tragedy,  such  as  thrilled  the  soul  of 

tlie  Bowery  boy  years  ago,  or  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 

dazzle  his  eyes    4rith  a  variety    show    whose    changes    are 

kaleidoscopic.     In  either  case  the  actors  are  gorgeous  of  attir« 

and  dash  through  their  parts  with  a  vim  which  shows  that 

they  are  not  yet  wearied  out  with  the  race. 

There  is  not  much  in  tlie  pei^ormance  on  the  stage  to  caune 
either  laughter  or  tears,  and  yet  everyliody  is  in  the  full  tide  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  most  indifferent  of  s]>ectators  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  heartiness  of  the  applause.  The  boys  in  the  gal- 
lery loudly  proclaim  their  sympathies  with  the  heroine,  and  the 
people  in  panjuette  and  orchest ni-chairs  laugh  aloud  or  chatter 
audibly  over  the  plot.  Here  is  a  young  couple  in  shopworn 
clothes  —  she  works  in  a  cigar'  factory  and  he  is  the  driver  of 
an  ice-cart  —  whose  sole  extravagance  is  a  night  every  week  at 
the  tlieatre,  and  neither  would  miss  it  for  the  world.  'Why 
not?  Is  the  bread  of  the  jxwr  always  to  be  eaten  without 
sauce i 

The  actors  in  the  cheap  museums  and  on  the  Bowery-  music 
hall  .stage  are  often  brokennlown  men  and  disapi>ointeil  women, 
whoso  only  art  now  is  to  bide  from  the  audience  that  they  aiv 
near  the  end  of  a  bitter  struggle  for  daily  bread.  Many  of  them 
live  in  g;irrets  and  sup  at  the  cheaiK'St  restaurants,  and  some  of 
them,  I  know,  started  in  life  witli  the  brightest  of  hopes. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  Bowery  is  in  fiUl  bhust.  Tlie  glare  of 
the  numerous  electric  lij^^lits  is  so  bright  that  one  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  oijt  the  faces  and  dresses  of  the  nocturnal  prom* 
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enaders.  Many  odd  ohantcten  drift  past  in  the  crowd ;  adver- 
tising handbilla  withoat  number  are  thnut  upon  us ;  oar  ears 
are  assailed  by  the  deafening  tramp  of  feet  and  the  never«nd- 
ing  crash  of  wheela ;  miaery  and  merriment,  pomp  and  poverty, 
in  various  shapea,  file 
before  us. 

Most  of  the  stores 
are  open,  few  of  the 
throng  think  of  go- 
ing home  while  shop- 
windows,  theatre- 
fronts,  and  concert- 
balls  are  yet  so  at- 
tractive, and  the  mid- 
night marauder  who 
<-an  operate  only  in 
tlie  early  hours  of  __  Y";^^ 
morning  is  still  slink- 
ing behind  a  coal-boz 
arniin()  the  comer. 

C'<  inoert-halls  and 
DiiiieMuseumsthrive 
on  the  Itowery,  The 
onJinarv  concert-haD 
is  a  place  whCTe  no 
respectable  man 
U'oiilil  like  to  be  seen 
bv  jiiiv  one  for  whose 
opinion  he  has  any 
regiinl.  Tlieir  frequenters  are  dissolute  men  of  all  ages,  bnt 
more  often  young  clerks  and  mechanics,  together  with  strangers 
and  ninil  visitors  who  think  tliey  are  "seeing  city  life."  Beer 
and  c'lieap  liquors  are  dispensed,  vul^r  songs  are  accompanied 
by  wretched  music,  and  the  surniundings  and  influences  are 
p-iierally  low  and  vile.  The  attendants  at  the  tables  are  often 
disreputable  women  who  are  lit  associates  for  dissolute  pabxHU. 

The  monotony  of  thew  flstablishmeDts  is  occasionally  vaned 
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(AiTIOXS  OF  A   DIME   MTSBUM. 

te  *  nut}  hy  tlto  polioei,  wbtm  every  [>erson  found  within 
kKAvkl  ^  m  tbt>  stetwo-house  and  must  tak<.>  his  slumbers  nn  u 
tNktii  {tlJUiit  uittU  iiijxt  morning,  when  he  may  be  sent  to  Bbiek- 
wUt'i  t»i*iwl  <M-  Ivt  utr  with  a  bea\'y  fine.  Concert-halls  <)f  tliis 
v'JM^itlwitiJ  ui  thv  Ituwcry  and  adjacent  streets,  and  nests  of 
UlHUt  .uv  W  bt'  ftiunt)  ill  muny  portions  of  the  oily. 

'lHu>  Ihiiiv  MuAxmia  are  a  conspicuons  feature  of  the  Bow* 
V(%4  Iwt  itk-y  iuv  not  entirely  confined  to  it.  Their  name  tells 
ihv  ))IHV  <.■!  (uhutsaion,  one  dime;  thoir  attractions  are  of  the 
«ui't  vJ»»«hI  Hi  '■  fn'iiks,'"  and  not  infrequently  the  jirojirielont 
vHitluttilw  NU  uidliu;^  and  robbery  with  other  sources  of  revenue, 
-\K>v<i  4Uid  on  each  side  of  the  doors  of  these  mnseums  are  large 
Aud  ^uUy  jwintings  on  wliich  the  wonders  to  l>e  seen  within 
Mv  ohibofulely  rwjire»entod.  and  the  chief  wonder  is  oftentinuv 
^  bbiiniUy  of  tile  outside  display  compared  with  the  |iaiteity 
wUhiii.  Tlio  external  promise  is  far  in  iulvance  of  the  internal 
|N>rforU)ance.  but  if  one  asks  for  a  return  of  his  money  un  hc- 
WKM  of  non-fulUUnient  of  contract,  he  is  not  likely  lo  gvl  it. 
'I'faf  uiuounl  of  the  admission  fee  is  so  small  that  nobody  mrva 
Ui  mitkt^  a  fuss  al>out  it.  und  tlierefon-  it  is  of  no  tx^nsequeiioe 
bow  iimch  the  visitor  is  <lefrau{led.  I  liave  visited  a  dime  nm- 
ii«um  where  not  one-fifth  of  the  freaks  represented  on  the  out- 
side placards  were  on  exhibition;  when  I  asked  where  they 
were,  the  doorkeeper  replie<l,  with  a  broad  grin  his  face,  that 
they  had  "gone  to  the  country  for  their  'ealth." 

The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  freaks  in  a  dime  museum  are 
much  alike.  No  work  is  done  by  either.  The  museum  owner, 
always  a  handsome  man  nnth  a  fierce  mustache  and  lar^L^*  dia- 
monds, stands  near  the  door,  and  close  to  him  a  secnmi-ritte 
dwarf,  dressed  as  a  policeman,  cUib  in  hand,  shouts  out  direc- 
tions about  keeping  order.  A  mermaid  stuffe*!  and  dritil, 
swings  from  a  nail  on  the  wall.  an<l  a  fat  woman,  dis^'hartre«l 
for  losing  weight,  conies  in  to  collect  what  is  due  her. 

The  first  object  that  greets  you  inside  is  usually  the  tattooed 
man.  lie  looks  detiant,  but  he  really  is  cheap,  for  a  melhiKl 
has  been  discovered  of  tattooing  him  by  electricity.  s<^i  that  a 
]Mige  part  of  him  can  be  highly  ornamented  in  one  afterniKtn. 
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Next  to  the  tattooed  man  is  the  lectnrer,  a  very  importaBfe 
being,  who  explains  and  dilates  upon  the  attractions  of  the  col- 
lection, and  who  passes  with  the  grace  of  a.  Chesterfield  from 
the  charms  of  the  fat  woman  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the  man 
who  eats  glass.  Then  come  two  dwar&,  who  prefer  to  be 
alluded  to  as  midgets,  and  then  the  Albino,  a  gentleman  with 
pure  white  hair  and  pink  eyes.  The  bearded  lady,  who  is  to 
be  pitied  because  she  is  haAlly  ever  admired  and  her  sex  ngnally 
doubted,  stands  beside  the  tiring  skeleton. 


Here,  too,  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  living  man  in  the  world. 
You  are  attracted  to  him  by  his  sharp,  squeaky  voice,  and  by 
the  remarks  of  the  eager  crowd  gathered  aroond  him.  At  first 
it  is  diiflcult  to  believe  that  the  qaeer  little  thing,  with  a  ridica- 
loufi  little  silk  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  is  really  a  man.  He 
tells  you  that  he  weighs  ten  pounds.  Next  to  him  is  the  fattest 
of  all  women.  She  is  advertised  to  weigh  half  a  ton,  and  prob- 
ably actually  does  weigh  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  She 
looks  very  unhappy.  A  fat  freak  thinks  but  little,  dies  young, 
and  is  worried  in  her  last  moments  by  the  thought  that  her 
coffin  must  be  lowered  oat  of  the  window  by  ropes. 


HUMAN  CUKI08ITIK8. 

man  who  lifts  tremendous  weights  is  near  the  fat 
^  beside  him  is  a  small  band  discom^tng  discord- 
ID       ,  and  as  the  man  di-ope  the  weights  on  the  floor  to 
f  by  the  noise  how  heavy  they  are,  four  bass  drums  are 
simultaneously,  which  makes  the  weights  sound  very 
<v  indeed. 

I  "expansionist,"  who  is  able  to  inflate  his  chest  in  a 

srful  way,  stands  beside  the  turtle  boy,  who  derives  his 

md  his  income  from  the  fact  that  apparently  he  has  no 

s,  and  tliat  his  feet  are  attached  directly  to  his  body  and 

present  an  unpleasant  imitation  of  the  flippers  of  a  turtle. 

Other  freaks  are  numerous.     The  Egg  Crank,  who  eats  one 

hundred  and  twenty  eggs ;  the  Dog  Faced  Boy ;  the  "Wild  Men 

Borneo;  the  Living  Half  Man,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 

cut  in  two  by  a  buzz-saw  l>eIow  tlie  waist ;  the  Transparent 

a;  the  Human  Pin-Cushion,  a  remarkable  young  man  who 

1       ws  you  to  stick  needles  into  his  breast  and  arms  at  will; 

the  Human  Claw-Hammer,  a  handy  man  around  the  house. 

who  drives  tacks  in  (he  caqiet  with  hb  thumb  and  forces  large 

nailn  through  three-inch  planks   with  his  hand;   the  Human 

Anvil,  who  allows  a  friend  to  break  hirge  stones  on  his  chest 

with   a   sledge-hammer,   are  all   here.       Snake-channers    are 

numerous;  and  leopard  children,  men  who  walk  on  red-hot 

iron,  spotted  l>ovs,  porcupine  men,  two-headed  dogs,  and  other 

wonderful  attractions,  are  often  found  in  these  museums. 

Freaks  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  that  are  genuine, 
and  tliose  that  are  false.  Among  the  real  freaks  may  l>e  classed 
the  fat  woman,  the  dwarf,  the  Albino,  the  liring  skeleton,  the 
spotted  l>oy,  the  glass  eater,  the  giant,  and  the  legless  wonder. 
Among  the  lx)gus  freaks  are  the  Circassian  girls,  the  tattooed 
men,  the  sword  swallowers  and  fire  eaters,  tlie  Fiji  Island  can- 
nibals, the  wild  men  of  Borneo,  and  the  survivors  of  great  ac- 
cidents, like  the  Johnstown  flood,  and  so  forth. 

Sword  swallowers  an<l  lire  eaters  have  a  comparatively  easy 
trath',  which  plenty  of  men  i.iight  follow.  Tutt<x>ed  men  can 
be  produced  as  rapidly  us  tliey  are  wanted.  One  man  in  the 
tattooing  business  says  that  he  can  produce  several  South  Sea 
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Islandera  every  week,  and  can  trangf orm  any  girl  into  a  Sooth 
Sea  prinoest  withoat  much  trouble  or  pain. 

These  human  coriogities  travel  from  one  mnseom  to  an- 
other, stopping  one  week  here  and  two  weeks  there,  and  each 
manager  strives  to  secure  for  himself  the  freak  who  stands 
for  the  superlative  in  his  own  particular  reakn  of  freakdonu 

I£  is  characteristic  of  the  Bowery  that  it  has  its  own  vtists 
in  the  criminal  professions  and  tolerates  no  others.  They  may 
live  on  the  side  streets,  but  they  operate  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare. There  is  a  battalion  of  tramps,  also,  who  never  stray 
outside  this  charmed  circle.  Some  of  them  I  have  known  for 
twenty  years  and  have  watched  them  step  down  lower  and 
lower  until  their  feet  are  close  to  the  threshold  of  the  morgue. 
One,  a  gray-haired  and  bent  mendicant,  tottered  ahead  of  me 
to-night,  little  dreaming  that  I  can  recall  the  day  when  his 
name  was  famous  in  literature.  To  the  world  he  has  been 
dead  these  score  of  years,  and  he  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  name  and  remembrance  when  his  tired  bones  are  laid  to 
rest  in  the  city's  cemetery  of  the  outcast. 

At  yonder  dark  comer  is  a  female  beggar  of  most  disrepu- 
table appearance,  holding  her  hand  out  dumbly  and  keeping 
her  head  bowed.  When  the  half-paralyzed  wretch  lifted  a  pair 
of  great  black  eyes  and  thknked  me  for  the  silver  dropped  in 
her  |)alm,  I  recognized  in  this  human  wreck  a  famous  actress 
who  had  once  been  the  star  of  a  spectacular  troupe.  Diamonds 
and  gold  had  been  lavished  upon  her,  but  she  had  spent  with  a 
free  hand,  and  when  sickness  came  and  her  beauty  departed 
her  friends  went  with  it.  For  years  she  depended  upon  the 
stray  bounty  of  her  old  admirers,  and  haunted  their  oflSces 
until  driven  away  by  the  police  and  at  last  drifted  to  the 
Bowery  to  beg  by  night. 

As  for  the  lager  beer  saloons  their  name  is  legion.  The 
German  is  dearly  fond  of  the  beverage  which  had  its  origin  in 
hjs  native  land,  and  in  the  evening  he  often  brings  his  whole 
family  to  saloons  dignified  by  the  name  of  ***gardens.''  There 
are  two  such  '^  gardens ''  that  can  each  accommodate  a  thousand 
or  more  patrons  at  once.    They  are  comparatively  quiet  during 
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to  them,  scraps  of  oUl  clothing, — anything  and  everj'thing  that 
can  possibly  have  the  least  value  is  taken  in.  Along  the  Bow- 
ery can  occasionally  be  seen  a  rag-picker  from  Biixter  Street 
searching  the  gutters  with  a  lant<^rn  which  he  carries  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  so  that  he  can  hohl  it  close  to  the  ground  with- 
out stooping.  This  is  an  i<iea  borro\ve<l  from  the  chiffonier  of 
Paris,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  one.     Not  a  few  of  the  rag-pickers 

.  of  Xew  York  have  gradiia- 

tf^'~~^z  te<l  from  the  guttei-s  <A  the 
French  capital  and  drifted 
thence  across  the  sea. 

'11-  ' 


The  Bower}-  has  its  social  divisions  just  as  we  find  them  in 
the  aristocratic  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  race  and  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  there  is  also  the  distinction  of  color  no  lesa 
marked  than  anywhere  else  in  the  land.  White  men  have 
their  resorts,  and  so  have  the  colore<l,  and  each  holds  itself 
aloof  from  the  other. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  curious  resort  on  Baxter  Street, 
not  far  from  the  Bowery,  from  which  thoroughfare  much  of  its 
|Kitronage  wa.s  drawn,  known  among  white  men  as  "The 
Black  and  Tan,"'  which  was  not  altogether  a  safe  place  for  a 
well-<lresso<i  man  to  enter  alone,  especially  at  night.     Off  from 


"THE  BLACK  AND  TAN.' 

was  a  long  narrow  barroom  with  a  low  ceiling  and 
vy  biir.    The  liquors  solii  were  of  tbe  cheapest  qual- 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bar  was  a  large  club  within 
reach  of  the  proprietor,  and  there  was  a  club  for  each  of 
istants.      TheiB  clubs  were  of  great  use  in  preserving 
nioiig  the  i»atrons,  who  not  infrequently  fell  into  discord. 
o«t  of  the  customers  were  negroes,  but  there  were  Malays, 
3se,  Lascara,  and  other  Asiatics  as  well,  and  on  one  even- 
not  long  ago  two  American  Indians  were  found  there  ini- 
Ding  firewater  of  a  dangerous  character.     Hero  and  there  was 
a  whit©  man  who  hiul  no  prejudice  as  to  color,  and  there  were 
women  of  all  8ha<les  from  ebony  black  to  the  lightest  of  tan 
colors.     Most  of  the  latter  were  fiashily  drcsseti,  but  the  ix>al- 
blaek   ones  were  generally  in  plain  attire,  though   there  was 
often  an  abunilance  of  cheap  jewelry  which  shone  conspicu- 
ously  agiiin»t  the  dark   skifi,    .  Many  of  these   negresses   had 
their  heads  wrap|ied  in   briglil-<^olored,  old-fashione*!  bandan- 
nas, and  their  accent  rovealeil  the  fact  that  they  have  drifted 
from  Southern  States  since  "  de  wah." 

At  the  end  of  the  liar  wjis  «  swinging  door  leading  into  a 
rear  room  from  whence,  during  a  recent  visit,  came  the  hum 
of  voices.  Even  were  there  no  voices  one  might  easily  surmise 
that  the  i-oom  had  many  occujHints.  for  at  freijuont  intervals 
a  coloretl  waiter  came  out  with  onlers  which  were  quickly  tilled 
at  the  bar.  Quietly  following  him  one  found  himself  in  a  room 
which  was  lighted  by  numerous  kerosene  lam|>s.  It  had  the 
same  Urn-  ceiling,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  cheap  anil 
gjindily  colore*!  s\K>rting  pictures. 

.Vruund  the  room  weiv  several  small  tables  at  which  dusky 
ncjrnK's  were  deeply  engnissed  in  canl  playing.  At  one  side  of 
till-  loom  was  a  crowd  surroumling  an  old  stout  negro  who  sat 
bi'hind  ;i  table  which  was  market!  oif  into  six  sijuari's  by  means 
4>f  lines  dniwn  with  white  pjunt.  Tbe  sipiari-s  were  numl>epe<l 
from  on.'  to  si.\.  and  tbe  g:ime  consistttl  in  betting  [tennies  or 
nii'kels  on  the  numU'i-s  and  dwiding  the  course  of  fortune  by 
means  of  a  dii'elK)x. 

"  Walk  up,  gents,  'n  try  yer  luck,"  tbe  stout  darkey  shouted 
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as  the  playing  lagged.  ^^  Here^s  yer  chanoe  to  make  a  fortin ; 
walk  roun'  the  room  with  yer  gal  and  {day  ebery  time  yer 
coine  along.    P^gy,  don't  yer  feller  want  ter  play  ? " 

The  query  was  addressed  to  an  ebony  maiden  of  thirty  of 
more  smnmers,  who  had  in  tow  a  Malay  sailor  with  rings  in 
his  ears. 

Peggy  led  him  to  the  table  and  suggested  that  he  play  a 
nickel  "  fur  luck.''  lie  plunged  a  hand  into  a  deep  pocket  and 
produced  a  nickel  which  he  placed  on  the  table.  The  stout 
negro  rattled  the  box  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  table. 

''  You're  a  winner,  two  for  one,"  he  said  to  the  Malay, 
pushing  back  that  gentleman's  wager  and  two  nickels  with  it. 
Another  rattle  of  the  dice-box  followed,  and  another  invitation 
for  somebody  to  make  his  '"fortin." 

Peggy  nodde<l  to  one  of  the  waiters,  who  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant.  She  suggested  '*  two  beers,"  and  the  winnings  of 
her  ilalay  acquaintance  were  speedily  invested  in  liquor. 

Then  she  proposed  that  they  have  a  dance.  He  assented, 
and  she  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  down  a  nar- 
row stairway  to  another  apartment  which  was  designated  the 
ballroom,  from  whence  came  the  sound  of  cheap  music  and  a 
shuffling  of  feet.  The  music  was  produced  by  a  strong-armed 
negn.)  energetically  thumping  a  piano  which  was  badly  out  of 
tune,  an  okl  gray-haired  colored  man  sawing  the  strings  of  a 
cracke<l  violin,  a  ffiiv  coloreil  vouth  with  distende<l  cheeks 
blowint^  a  wheezv  flute,  and  another  vouth  with  closed  eves 
and  head  fallen  to  one  side  industriously  picking  a  banjo. 
However,  none  of  the  dancers  were  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
quality  of  the  music,  and  the  players  seem  to  be  entirely  en- 
grosse<l  in  proilucing  the  greatest  jx>ssible  amount  of  noise. 

There  was  not  much  space  for  dancing,  and  the  crowd  was 
dense.  As  they  shuffled  along  the  floor  the  dancers  jostled  each 
other,  but  nolxxly  objecte<l  and  there  was  a  general  api)earance 
of  good  nature.  Now  and  then  some  dusky  visitor  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  another  and  rt»s<)ited  to  blows  or  pulled  out  a  razor 
— the  favorite  woai)un  of  colurfnl  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Some  of  the  seafaring  men  in  the  ballroom  carried  knives^ 
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fhen  knives  and  razors  begin  lo  flash  in  the  sickly  ga* 

t  of  one  of  these  resorts  it  is  titne  for  all  hands  to  leave. 

-'  Whenever  the  orcliestra  paused,  the  waiter,  whose  badge 
of  office  was  a  white  apron,  vociferously  shouted, — 

"Come,  gents,  give  yer  orders, —  treat  yer  partners  in  dis 
er  dance, —  keep  yer  jints  well  iled.^take  beer  or  sutbin'  an' 

3Qick  about  it,"_ 

i  cool  night  air  was  refreshingly  welcome  aa  we  emerged 

II  "The  Blark  and  Tan"  aiul  wended  our  way  t-  fl.atlii.m 
Street,  long  famous  for  its  old-clo'  8tio[>8  and  its  stores  of  cheap 
clothing.  The  shop-keepers  are  mostly  Israelites ;  but  enter- 
prising Irishmen,  Qermans,  and  Americans  have  entered  the 
field,  and  some  of  thera  have  made  a  success  that  is  envied  by 
their  Hebrew  neighbors. 

In  former  times  one  ran  considerable  risk  in  getting  inside 
of  one  of  these  establishments.  If  he  refused  to  purchase  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  violently  robbed  ;  if  he  dared  to  make 
complaint  he  had  no  witnesses  to  support  his  statements,  while 
all  the  attachee  of  the  place  swore  to  a  contrary  state  of  affairs. 
But  a  vigorous  police  have  changed  things  for  the  better. 

The  purchaser  of  clothing  on  Chatham  street  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  swindled,  as  the  goods  sold  are  of  the  cheapest  sort, 
badly  made  and  of  wretched  materials.  Clothing  has  been 
bought  there  which  was  pasted  or  glued  (not  sewn)  together ; 
it  answered  fairly  well  if  worn  on  a  dry  day,  but  unfortunate 
was  the  purchaser  who  ventured  out  in  it  in  a  rain  storm. 

The  clothing-dealers  on  Chatham  Street  possess  the  gift  of 
"blarney"  to  a  high  degree.  They  have  been  known  to 
convince  a  customer  that  a  coat  three  or  four  sizes  too  large  for 
him  "  (its  shplendid  " ;  they  stand  him  before  a  mirror  and  as 
the  customer  observes  the  front  of  the  ganuent  the  dealer 
gathers  in  a  handful  at  the  back.  When  the  buyer  is  in  a 
position  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  back,  the  cnifty  swindler 
performs  the  same  trick  with  the  front  and  aiUls, 

"Oh,  mine  frent,  I  vish  you  had  eyes  in  de  pack  of  your 
hea<lt,  shoost  to  see  how  shplendid  dot  gote  fits  betveen  dose 
ahouldei-s." 
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Sometimes  the  dealer  plays  on  the  cupidity  of  a  customer 
by  putting  a  well-filled  pocket-book  in  the  pocket  of  the  gar- 
ment he  is  trying  to  selL  While  the  customer  is  trying  on 
a  coat  the  dealer  exclaims, 

''  Dare  vos  a  nice  shentleman,  Mishter  Astorbilt,  he  vos 
from  Fif  Avenoo, — maype  you  knowed  him, — comed  here  last 
veek  und  buys  dot  same  gote,  und  dis  morning  he  prings 
him  pack  and  says  de  gote  vos  too  tight  alreatty  arount  de 
arms.  He  dakes  anoder  gote,  not  quite  so  goot  as  dis,  und 
pays  me  ten  toUars  to  boot,  shoost  because  he  vare  dot  gote 
vore  days  und  dot  makes  de  gote  second  hand.  Dot  gote,  mine 
frent,  shoost  fits  you  shplendid.  I  vant  mine  brudder  to  see 
dot  fit.  Yacob !  vill  you  come  right  avay  here  a  minnit  und 
shoost  see  dot  gote  fit  on  dis  shentleman's  pack.  Now,  my 
frent,  I  sells  dot  gote  to  you  so  sheap  as  never  vos,''  adding  in 
a  whisper,  '^  sheaper  dan  to  mine  own  brudder,  but  say  nod- 
dings." 

Meantime  the  customer  feels  through  the  pockets;  the 
dealer  makes  sure  he  does  so  without  appearing  to  direct 
the  movement  of  his  hand.  The  hand  comes  in  contact  with 
the  plump  pocket-book  which  was  probably  forgotten  by 
^*  Mishter  Astorbilt."  If  the  customer  is  honest  he  disappoints 
the  dciiler  by  bringing  the  article  to  light,  but  if  he  is  not 
avei'se  to  a  dishonest  penny  he  buys  the  coat  and  departs  with 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Later  on  he  finds  that  he  has  paid  an 
exorbitant  price  for  a  poor  coat  containing  an  old  pocket-book 
stuffed  with  brown  paper. 
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fO-SCHOOLS  OP  CRIME  — DUIXK.  the  hoot  of  EVIb 
r  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  FOK 
PLAIN  FACTS  AND  STARTLING  STATEMENTS, 

ocestry    of  Crime  —  Efleetg    of  Heredity  —  loWiiiperanw    thi-  RmA 

I    Evil  —  Pent-lIoIcB    ot    New  Vork — CoDi-eivetl    in    fiu   mul   Bom   la 

jdquitj— Wliere  Criminula  are  Boru  iind  HowTliuy  are  Bred  —  PnrciiU. 

dreo,   and  Qe«8e   Hcnled   io   a  Filtliy  Cellar —Npfvanlry  Uu:  Mottior 

Jrime— Driven  to  Slcallng  — The  Petty  Thieving  of  Boys  atid  Olrla 

How   the   Slove    is   Kepi   Going  —  Prob-lenia  Tor -Socliil   Ktlonny™  — 

as   of   Thieves   and    Their    Mcnna    of    Escape  —  Gkugs    und    1'liMr 

xnijialioDB  —  PawQ'Shnps    and    "Fences" — Eight    Tfaousund    ^ilixms 

to   Piiiir   Hundred    Churches — LiquorDenlers   u»   Criiniuiils  — A  Dfit-c- 

tite'e    >;\pf>rience     on    Mott     Street —  A    Mother's    Plea  —  A    Cautiutu 

ConntryiiKin  — An    L'nsafe  Place  at  Njglit  —  A    Child's  Firsl  LesMnis  In 

Crimi — Clicap  Lodging- H ousts — Foul  Beds  und  Noisy  Nights. 

ALTHOUGH,  social  scientists  have  rbr  many  years  been  en- 
deavoring to  find  means  to  prevent  and  jiunisli  violations 
of  law,  tiiere  is  no  special  organization  in  New  Vork  city  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  most  prolific  sources  or 
causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  William  Delamater,  who,  in  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Police  Department,  has  hjid  ex- 
ceptional opiwrtnnity  for  the  study  of  crime  and  its  causes, 
and  to  ivhom  I  am  iiidebtetl  for  much  information  contained  in 
this  chapter,  snys  that  crime  may  l>e  the  effect  of  niimo 
amses  wliich  multiply  themselves  indefinitely  as  we  go  iMickwani 
in  our  examination  of  them.  It  ha^  so  many  phases  and  degrees 
that  a  course  of  reasoning  from  a  general  effect  to  a  s|»eci 
cause  would  !«  unsatisfactory.  The  coniniis-sion  of  a  mui-der. 
fur  instance,  may  l)C  the  natural  sequence  of  a  burglary,  the 
latter  of  a  |)etty  theft,  which  last  may  come  of  a  desi>cmte 
need  for  the  alleviation  of  hunger  or  the  distress  of  poverty, 
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>r  a  desire  to  obtain  the  means  for  gratifying  a  passing  whim ;  or 
all  may  be  and  often  are  the  results  of  a  single  glass  of  liquor. 
There  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  the  mass- 
ing together  of  the 
rich  in  their  own  sec- 
tions of  the  city.    It 


ta  not  merely 
thjit  they  find 
each  other's 
society  conge- 
nial, but  that 
tliey  conscious- 
ly avoid  and 
hcihI  out  the 
poor.  The 
man    of   woiilth 

will  |)ay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  lot  which  he  does  not  want, 
mert'ly  to  get  some  wretche<i  shanties  and  their  occupants  oot 
of  hii<  neighborhood.    The  church,  of  which  it  should  be  the 
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g^ory  that  ^ihe  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,^  aellB 
ite  hallowed  shrine  for  a  warehouse  and  reboflds  mfles  away  as 
soon  as  the  poor  hive  in  any  numbers  around  ite  docHfs.  This 
mftflging  of  wealth  involves  the  massing  of  poverty.  The  poor 
are  driven  by  inexorable  necessity  into  ^  the  poor  quarters''  of 
the  city,  where  they  pull  each  other  further  down  from  all 
dumoe  and  hope.  Whoever  follows  a  case  of  distress  to  its 
abiding<flace  finds  it  in  part  of  one  room  of  a  tenement-hooaei 
and  that  one  room  duplicated  in  wretchedness  by  range  atb&r 
range  of  rooms  from  the  oozy  cellar  to  the  leaky  garret,  and 
that  house  duplicated  by  streetsful  of  other  houses^  till  b^ievo- 
lence  stands  aghast  at  misery  miles  in  area  and  six  stories  deep. 
Individual  help  seems  like  putting  one  drop  of  oil  upon  a 
stormy  sea.  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  slums  grow  ever  more  hope- 
lessly asunder.  Fifth  Avenue  despises  the  slums,  and  the  slums 
hate  Fifth  Avenue. 

This  massing  of  wealth  and  poverty  tends  to  vice  at  both 
ends  of  the  social  scale,  especially  at  the  lowest  A  life  with- 
out an  innocent  joy ;  unthaoked,  unpitied  toil,  merely  tot 
the  means  to  toil;  an  atmosphere  foul  with  physical  rot- 
tenness and  fouler  with  the  oaths  and  obscenity  that  are 
poured  out  on  every  breath ;  school  privileges  well  nigh  impoa- 
sible  for  want  of  decent  food  and  clothing  and  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  child-labor ;  no  chance  ever  to  hear  the  gospel  in  the 
tem])les  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  do  7iot  meet  together, 
though  the  Lord  be  maker  of  them  all ;  a  hundred  saloons 
to  one  mission  Sunday-school,  open  twenty -four  hours  a  day 
and  seven  davs  in  the  week  to  the  Sunday-school's  one  hour 
and  one  day,  —  is  it  suq)rising  that  ]muperi$in  and  crime 
live  and  thrive,  and  that  both  soon  l)ecome  professional  ? 

That  criminal  tendencies  are  often  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child  is  uncjuestionably  true.  A  celebrated  student  of  crime 
recently  made  the  interesting  statement  that  the  greatest  male- 
factors inherited  their  criminal  instincts  from  a  long  line  of 
thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers.  In  the  Paris  Gallery  of 
Rogues  are  a  number  of  photographs  of  criminal  celebrities 
▼hose  ancestors  for  generations  have  been  jail-birds  and  con victa 
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But  wbfle  heredity  undoubtedly  contributes  its  quota  to  the 
criminal  class,  we  must  look  further  for  the  chief  causes  that 
swell  its  ranlcs.  And  Grst  the  most  prolific  and  fandamental 
source  of  crime  is  intemperance,  for  drink  is  generally  the  fonn- 


'j^  dation  of  paui>erism  and  undep 
*"  z'  lies  nearly  all  other  aotirces  of 
3  of  every  name  and  nature. 
The  worst  cradlu  of  crime  in 
Xow  York  city  is  in  its  tenement-house  district,  a  r^on 
given  over  to  pauperism  and  misery,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  primarily  induced  by  intemperance.     Here  liquor-Balocnu, 
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oomer  groggerieB,  and  bar-rooms  abound  <hi  eveiy  hand,  plj 
their  humous  trade  day  and  nighty  and  flourish  on  their 
Si-gotten  gains  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  often 
sorely  needed  for  half -starved  women  and  childreii. 

The  amount  of  vice  and  crime  springing  from  and  foaterad 
by  the  promiscuous  herding  together  of  hnman  beiiigs  in  tene- 
ments has  been  a  fndtfol  sooroe  of  tronble  to  the  police.  In  the 
Fourth  and  Sixtii  Wards  the  population  is  packed  at  the  nteof 
960,000  individuals  to  the  square  mfle,  and  in  the  Fourth  Waid 
alone  at  the  rate  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants  to  the  mpan 
mile.     The  most  densely  populated  districts  of  Lmdon  do  not 
aiqproach  anywhere  near  these  figures.    Nearly  500,000 
live  in  toaement-houses  in  Xew  York,  and  there  is  one 
that  shelters  1,500  tenants.    A  recent  systematic  inspection  of 
aU  tenem^itJionses,  during  which  a  census  was  taken,  diows 
that  there  are  32,390  tenements  occupied  by  237,972 
which  are  comprised  of  937.2i»9  persons  over  five  years  of 
and  142,519  under  that  age.   Drunkenness  is  prevalent.   Sqoalid 
VBoaerv  abounds  on  everv  band.    In  some  of  these  wretched  lo- 
calities  no  education  but  that  of  crime  obtains.    Ignorant, 
weary,  and  complaining  wives,  crciss  and  liunirrv  husUinds«  wild 
and  ungovemed  children,  are  cinitiiuially  at  war  with  each 
other.      The  young  criminal  is  the  j»n»«liut  ahn<ist  exclusively 
of  these    training-schools  of    vice  and    crime  in    the   worst 
tenement-house  districts.    Eighty  i>er  cent.  «»f  the  crimes  com* 
mitteil  in  New  York  city  ag-ainst  j>n  ti^rty  anil  against  the  per- 
son are  j)eq>et rated  by  individuals  \vh«>  never  had  any  home 
life,  or  wh«3se  homes  had  cejisi**!  to  U^  dtntnt  and  desirable. 

Iirnorant  anil  ]xx>r,  tilthy  antl  dt-irritiK-il.  the  low  tenement 
victim  draiTS  •»ut  an  t-xist^ntv  which  is  ;i>  h»i::cal  as  it  is  mider- 
abU*.  I M  "rn  i n  j>  ►  vort y  and  ni irs.  n u is» •*  1  i : .  ti ' : h  a nd  darkness. 
reart-<l  in  iirn<.«rano/  and  vwv,  ni.it up-i   ::\  >::\  and  crime,  is 

the    lift*   h:st-»rv   i.f    lin-    »:rfat    !ii.i '••"::•.    i.f   :.-!if!iient-himiie 

•  •       • 

crt'at;in-s.  and  th*-  t-nd  ::i-.i>t  U-  t::i..r  ::..    .-.'..:>:.. 'Mm'  «ir  the 
pn><'!K  **T  j»is>il»ly  iht*  f«-!i«!rs  »l»'a:h. 

It  i>  t.*sti!nate«l  that  th»*  Hltv.-ntii  Tr^virAt  .-f  New  York 
dtv,  which  is  a  tenement-house  ilistriii,  ii.«r.:;iin>  5ix  ver 
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of  the  city's  population,  and  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
arrests  in  this  precinct  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  pre- 
cinct, is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  evils  resultant  apon 
tenement-house  life  and  its  tendency  to  crime.  This  precinct 
contains  a  dense  cosmopolitan  population.  It  abounds  with 
tenement-houses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  -  -  mostly  bad.  No 
district  of  equal  population  in  the  city  better  illustrates  the 


J^f^ 

-%'  'y^"^i  *^^  ^ 
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extreme  destitution  and  misery  of  vast  numbers  of  human 
Ijeinjpi  liuddknl  indiscriminately  tofjethcr  like  a  mass  of  gar- 
batrc  to  ffrmont  and  dei'oni]>ose  into  offensivencss ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  district  in  ivhicli  intem|wrance.  pauperism,  and  crime 
prevail  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  this.  In  it  are  bom  and  bred 
a  chiss  <if  iR'ings  whose  imme<liate  ancestors  were  drunken,  pov- 
erty-stricken, and  \'ile,  and  whose  prc^eny  moat  b%  ^AU^Mn 
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scattered  in  all  directions  and  often  flowing  beneath  yonr  feet 
You  have  to  ascend  rotten  staircases  which  threaten  to  give  way 
beneath  every  step,  and  which  in  some  cases  have  already 
broken  down,  leaving  gaps  that  imperil  the  limbs  and  lives  of 
the  unwary.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  black  ^vith  the  accretions 
of  filth  which  have  gathered  upon  them  through  long  years  of 
neglect.  It  exudes  through  cracks  in  the  boards  overhead  and 
runs  down  the  walls ;  it  is  everywhere. 

"The  rooms  are  crowded  with  sick  and  dirty  children. 
Often  several  families  occupy  the  same  apartment.  One  of  the 
insjiectors  reports  twenty-five  persons  in  three  so-called  rooms, 
hut  of  which  two  are  mere  closets  without  windows  or  open- 
in;^  to  the  hall.  Here  is  a  family  of  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  taking  in  fourteen  boarders  and  living  in  three  rooms. 
There  are  fifteen  people  of  all  sexes  and  ages  in  two  little 
rooms,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  in  addition  taken  up  with 
oKl  rags  and  refuse.  One  of  the  directors  discovered  parents, 
three  children,  and  fifteen  geese  living  in  a  filthy  cellar.  An- 
other visited  a  room  which  had  actually  not  been  cleaned 
or  whitewashed  for  five  years,  and  where  the  ceiling  was 
tumbling  down  in  pieces,  one  of  the  children  being  in  bed 
from  severe  wounds  on  the  face  and  shoulder  inflicted  by  the 
falling  plaster.  Here  were  found  a  woman  and  five  small 
children  who  were  actually  starving,  having  eaten  nothing  for 
two  days ;  there  a  woman  but  two  davs  after  confinement 
being  ejected  by  an  inhuman  landlord." 

This  is  no  fancy  picture  of  a  pest-hole  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  for  indisputable  evidence  of  its  truth  is  readily  at- 
tainable. If  this  be  the  physical  condition  of  about  sixty  thou- 
sand of  our  fellow-creatures  in  one  ward,  their  moral  condition 
makes  us  shudder  to  contemplate.  Can  any  thinking  man  haz- 
ard the  assertion  that  criminals  are  not  born  and  reared  in 
such  a  region  of  fifth  and  degradation?  Assume  that  poverty 
com|)els  human  l>eings  to  mass  themselves,  it  does  not  follow, 
lus  is  geneniUy  sup|)08ed,  that  the  actual  necessities  of  living 
are  lessened  in  any  way.  The  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  with 
crowding  comes  indulgence  in  vicious  habits  and  practices,  dia- 
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ease  and  death,  with  all  the  evils  that  attend  tlietn  amonj^  tlK. 
poor.  Necessity, —  the  iaevitable  sequence  of  intemperance, — 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  drives  people  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  If  one  suffers  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
can  neither  buy  nor  beg  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  he  must  pep- 
force  steal  it,  for  necessity  is  a  master  over  human  action. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  inclination  to  inebriety,  idleness, 
and  vice  engendered  by  the  surroundings  of  their  lives,  we  can- 
not wonder 
that  from 
■  such  a  claas 
r^^""  and    under 
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CANDIDATES  FOB  CRIMB. 


Persons  arrested  for  intozicatioD  and  disorderly  coodnct 
arising  therefrom,  in  a  large  percentage  of  instances,  are  fined, 
only  small  sums  by  the  police  magistrates,  or  sent  to  the 
dty  prisons  in  default  of  payment.     What  is  the  effect?    The 


CANDIDATEe  FOB  CBnCB. 


family  of  tlio  offender  are  often  deprived  of  the  necessities 
t)f  life  by  tlie  enforcement  of  a  tine,  or  are  left  wholly  without 
moans  by  tlie  husbaml's  or  father's  incarceration.  Necessity 
ooinjR'ls  a  resort  to  crime  that  tlie  family  may  not  starve. 
Wages  of  tenement-bohiers  are  at  all  times  small  and  scarcely 
:iile(|uate  to  the  maintenance  of  their  families;  and  when  from 
the  small  wage  is  taken  a  fine^  or  the  wage-winner  is  prereoted 


OOMMOM  ORIOm  OP  THE  TBAMP  AMD  THB  THISr.        U? 

beggar,  reaBoniug  that  a  tramp  is  by  choice  or  inclination  a  de- 
graded and  laTfless  wretch  undeserving  of  sjinpatby  or  assist- 
ance, while  a  thief  is  a  criminal  because  of  his  education  or  his 


iS   AUJ^T  TUO.      AB   FOin<D   IN    A    KULBEBRT   STREET  ALLBT. 


necessity.  The  fact  is,  both  the  tramp  aud  thief  have  a  com- 
iiiiin  origin,  Dioir  parent  being  necessity  superinduced  by  drink 
and  yvil  companions. 

The  ])oor  are,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  sociaUy  oetr&- 
cistnl.  and  can  sink  no  lower  by  a  debased  intercoarse.  In  the 
tenements  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  constantly  thrown  to- 
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gether  in  large  numbers  in  small  aportmentSi  oontinnally 
the  coarsest  and  most  indecent  language^  and  are  led  gradually 
into  immorality.  It  is  believed  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
lowest  class  of  female  offenders  were  reared  in  tenemfloft- 
houses.  Necessity — too  often  the  legacy  of  a  dronken  hw- 
band  or  father — is  the  great  primary  force  diiving  girls  and 
woman  first  to  the  door  of  starvation,  then  to  oompantiYe  eaae^ 
afterward  to  indecency  and  crima 

Hpw  pauperism  can  be  abated  or  removed,  as  one  of  tihe 
oaoses  of  crime,  is  one  of  the  intricate  social  problems  that  re- 
formers have  to  solve.  Ko  human  law  ever  framed  has  had 
sufficient  wisdom  to  suppress  or  prevent  it.  That  it  is  too 
often  induced  by  drunkenness,  and  that  it  always  thrives  on 
the  liquor  traffic,  must  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent  person. 

In  some  parts  of  the  city  may  be  found  a  dozen  or  moi« 
saloons  in  a  single  block.  In  many  places  where  streets  inter- 
sect at  right  angles  one  can  see  criminal  schools  in  full  operor 
tion  on  each  of  the  four  comers.  Some  of  them  pretend  to 
do  a  Intimate  business,  but  many  of  them  are  the  resorts  of 
well-known  ^^  crooks"  and  desperate  characters  of  all  classes. 

There  are  more  than  eight  thousand  saloons  and  barrooms 
in  New  York,  which  can  boast  at  the  same  time  of  only  about 
four  hundred  churches.  Saloons  are  oi^en  at  nearly  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  their  business  is  carried  on  the 
jjreater  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  not  excepting  Sun- 
vlays. 

The  barrooms  in  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
"  resiM^ctable ''  enough,  so  far  as  any  barroom  can  be  respect- 
able, but  with  the  great  majority  of  the  establishments  for 
drinking  purposc^s  the  case  is  far  (lifferent.  Nine  barrooms  in 
ten,  and  we  might  fairly  say  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  are  the 
pro|K»ily  of  local  jM>litieians  or  are  manage<l  in  their  interest. 
Usually  the  licjuor-ilealers  are  in  a  majority  on  tlie  Bojird  of 
AldernuMi  by  actual  count,  or  if  they  api)ear  to  l>e  in  a  minority 
it  is  in  app<Nirance  only,  as  they  are  sure  to  Ik?  represented  by 
men  whom  they  have  electe«i  from  other  occu]>ations.  In  all 
the  departments  of  tlie  service  of  the  city  the  liquor  interest 
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has  an  important  place.  One  who  has  studied  the  state  cA 
afTairs  in  the  metropolis  argues  as  follows  to  prove  that  the 
saloons  and  barrooms  have  the  control  of  the  local  govern- 
ment :  — 

"  Eight  thousand  barrooms  mean  eight  thousand  proprie- 
tors, eight  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  assistants  (we  will  take 
the  lowest  figures),  which  together  make  sixteen  thousand  votes 
directly  in  the  interest  of  rum.     Every  barroom  can  be  eeti- 


IN   CnEUUV   BTKKET. 


mati'il  coihI  for  at  !«ist  five  voters  among  its  regular  patrons, 
or  flirty  tliousriml  in  all.  Add  five  thousand  votes  for  the 
wlidli'salc  lif  iiicrs  and  their  employes,  whose  business  depends 
wlicilly  <in  tlie  retail  establishments,  and  this  will  give  a  total 
of  sixty-ono  thouaind  votes  from  the  liquor  interest. 

"Tin-  beer-sjilifon  is  first  cousin  to  tlie  Ijarroom,  if  not  its 
twin  brutliiT.  Tlic  owners,  managers,  and  employes  of  the 
bn'wt'ri(S.  and  the  owners,  managers,  and  employes  of  the 
hundreds  of  saloons  and  beer-gardens  throughout  the  city,  com* 
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prise  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  votersi  which  number 
added  to  the  foregoing  brings  ns  to  ninety-one  thousand  in  alL 

^The  ovmers  of  the  buildings  that  are  leased  for  drinking 
plaoes  added  to  those  who  profit  more  or  less  indirectly  by  the 
liquor  traffic^  though  not  nominally  engaged  in  it,  will  swell 
the  total  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  total  vote 
of  the  city  for  mayor  at  the  election  of  1889  was  197^780. 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary." 

In  its  political  aspect  the  barroom  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
infinitely  worse  in  its  criminal  aspect.  Many  of  the  owners 
and  more  of  the  assistants  in  barrooms  are  closely  connectoU 
with  violations  of  the  laws  against  felony.  If  justice  were 
done  to  liquor-dealers,  many  of  the  places  of  bar-owner  or  bar- 
tender would  to-day  be  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  involun- 
tary absence  of  their  present  occupants  to  ^'  do  the  State  some 
service"  at  Sing  Sing  or  other  prisons.  Numerous  barrooms 
throughout  the  city  are  well  known  to  the  police  as  haunts  of 
thieves,  and  training-schools  where  young  candidates  receive 
their  initiation  into  crime. 

The  ^' green-goods "  men  who  send  circulars  to  people  in 
the  country  inviting  them  to  buy  counterfeit  money  almost 
always  have  their  letters  aildressed  to  barrooms.  When  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  j)olice,  the  barkeejx^r  sjiys  a  man  whom  he 
"  doesn't  know  "  asked  permission  to  have  his  letters  sent  there; 
ho  calls  every  day  or  two  to  ask  for  them,  but  the  barkeeper 
hasn't  seen  him  for  a  week  and  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  where 
ho  lives. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  swindler  and  barkeeper  are 
leagiieil  together,  hut  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  barkeeper 
knows  a  greut  deal  more  than  he  will  tell.  He  is  probably  a 
sharer  in  the  business,  oris  i>aid  a  certain  commission  "not  to 
know  anything." 

Not  long  since  a  friend  of  mine  who  lia<l  for  years  been  on 
the  detective  force  in  another  largt*  city  had  (xx^aiiion  to  visit  a 
New  York  barroom  notorious  as  the  loaling-j)lace  for  a  gang 
of  thieves.  It  was  about  one  i/chK-k  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
found  himself  in  one  of  the  worst  localities  in  the  city.    There 
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were  barrooms  all  about,  and  nearly  every  one  was  a  den  of 
thieves.  They  were  frequented  by  young  fellows,  many  not 
out  of  their  teens,  and  of  the  class  described  as  ^^  toughs." 

A  young  fellow  was  just  coming  out  of  the  door  of  a  saloon 
on  the  corner,  who  was  in  the  Tombs  police  court  that  very 
morning.  His  mother  was  the  complainant  against  him.  She 
said  he  was  once  a  good  boy,  but  for  the  last  few  months  he 
had  been  idle.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  saloon  asso- 
ciating with  bad  boys,  and  very  frequently  came  home  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  or  more  often  did  not  come  at  alL 
'"  Last  night,"  said  his  mother  in  court,  "  he  threatened  to 
throw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  window,  and  said  he'd  give 
me  and  his  sister  a  good  beating  just  to  make  us  know  what  he 
could  do." 

The  judge  turned  angrily  toward  the  young  tough  and 
asked  what  he  had  to  sav  for  himself. 

'*  I  wasn't  doin'  nothin',"  he  answered  with  sullen  look  and 
downcast  eyes;  "I  didn't  throw  nothin'  outen  the  winders,  and 
I  didn't  hit  none  of  'em  at  alL  I  was  jest  in  fun,  jedge,  and 
won't  do  so  no  more." 

"  Will  you  go  to  work  and  keep  out  of  the  barrooms  and 
lodging-houses  if  I  let  you  off  this  time  ? " 

''  Yes,  jedge,  I  will,  and  I  won't  run  no  more  wid  de  gang 
o'  fellers  Fve  been  a  runnin'  wid." 

Then  the  mother  pleaded  for  his  release,  and  said  she  was 
sure  he  would  be  a  good  boy  now.  He  was  let  oflf  with  a 
warning  that  he  would  get  thirty  days  on  the  Island  the  next 
time  he  apjwared  in  court. 

lie  kept  his  promise  as  most  of  these  young  students  in 
crime  keep  their  promises  to  the  police  judges  or  anybody  else, 
lie  was  with  the  "  gang  "  at  the  barroom  within  an  hour  after 
being  lot  out  of  the  ix)lice  court,  and  told  with  great  glee 
and  to  the  amusement  of  his  comrades  how  he  "fooled  der 
je<lge  and  hauled  der  wool  over  his  eyes  beautiful."  The  bar- 
tender and  also  the  proprietor  enjoyed  the  joke  hugely,  and  the 
young  scoundrel's  heart  swelled  with  pride  as  he  realized  that 
he  had  become  a  hero. 
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These  fellows  do  not  look  npon  arrest  and  imprisonment  as 
a  degradation,  bat  exactly  the  reverse.  True,  they  don't  like 
the  inconvenience  of  imprisonment  and  the  enforced  absence 
from  their  favorite  haunts,  nor'  is  the  food  and  discipline  of 

,„,,      .         _>_  TilHokwelVsTslima  at  iJUu  their 

-  terms 


have  PXjiiivd  uml  tht-y  rctiirri  to  tin-  phicL's  tliat  kni-w  tliem  of 
yoif  tlicy  aro  ri'ci'ivril  with  iipiilaiisc  ;irnl  honnr.  Tlifiv  is  a  jol- 
HHcatioii  in  tin-  l.am».m  that  funiis  the  h.';Ml.|Liartfi-s  of  tlic 
gjiri;,',  and  nut  infrcijnL'nllv  llii'  pniju-ioloi'  maki-s  thf  event 
a  s|M'<.'ial  iK.Tasi<Jii  liv  furnisliing  frw  drinks  In  all  hainls.  lie  is 
BituiTc  in  his  wflcoiiiL-  of  the  ivturnin^  hero,  as  hv  oxi)ect8 
to  make  a  liberul  [K.'ixonta{j;t!  out  of  the  next  i-uMmtv  jierpe- 
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trated  by  the  gang,  every  member  of  which  will  be  a  good  C5i»- 
tomer  for  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  while  maturing  plans 
for  fresh  deeds  of  lawlessness. 

V\K>i\  entering  the  saloon  my  friend  saW  half-a-dozen  idle 
fellows  lounging  about,  not  one  of  them  apparently  over 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  together  with  a  barkeeper  and  a  little 
ragged  boy  who  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
counter.  The  boy  had  just  come  in  with  a  dirty  broken-nosed 
pitcher  to  be  filled  with  beer,  and  the  barkeeper  and  the  loafers 
who  constituted  the  gang  were  ''  ha\ing  some  fun  Avith  him." 
A  cent  was  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  the  urchin  was  told 
he  could  have  it  if  he  would  pick  it  up. 

As  he  stooped  to  take  it  the  barkeeper  slipped  a  long  piece 
of  ice  down  the  little  fellow's  back  next  to  his  skin.  The  idlers 
laughed  at  his  squirming  antics  and  so  did  the  boy ;  not  because 
he  enjoyed  the  joke,  but  he  was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  barkeeper,  who  had  served  his  term  on  the  Island  and 
at  Sing  Sing  and  was  noted  for  his  pugilism,  was  willing  to 
take  any  notice  of  a  boy  not  old  enough  to  rank  as  a  "  tough,** 
but  entertaining  hopes  that  he  would  be  one  in  course  of  time. 

A  red-faced  tough  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  appearance  among  those  in  the  room. 
In  a  low  and  confidential  voice  my  friend  asked, 

''  Is  Boston  Jack  about  ? " 

"  Xaw,"  was  the  rieply  with  a  suspicious  look,  "  he's  a  doin' 
his  free  months  on  der  Island." 

**  Sorry  I  can't  find  him,"  said  my  friend  with  a  half  sigh 
"  We  use<l  to  work  as  pals  in  Boston  before  he  came  to  New 
York,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  for  a  little  job." 

The  red-faceil  man  looked  up  at  the  suggestion  of  a  "  job,*' 
and  his  interest  was  sufficiently  roused  to  ask  what  was  up. 

Seute<l  in  a  retireil  comer  of  the  room  mv  friend  hinted 
that  if  a  trusty  pal  could  be  found  to  take  a  hand  there  was 
something  to  l/c  made  and  no  tales  told. 

**  Ef  it's  a  job  fer  de  stuff,  I'm  wid  yer,"  was  his  listener's 
low  res|X)nse  to  the  non-committal  inquiry.  "  Tve  bin  in  lots 
o'  lavs  wid  Jack,  and  him  an'  me's  der  best  o'  friends." 

89  / 


At  last  he  intrmliiced  biiiiself  as  Bill  Carver,  thOTl^h  hft 
added  that  the  boys  called  him  Purgie  Bill  sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  eaten  8e\'en  i>orgies  at  a  single  sitting. 

Mj'  friend  greV  confidential  and  intimated  that  he  had 
made  Uie  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  bad  recently  arrived  in 
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the  city  from  the  country,  who  ba<l  a  large  nnioimt  of  money 
with  him  which  could  be  divided  between  anybody  who 
assisted  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 

"  Can't  yer  fetcli  him  inter  der  back  room,"'  said  Porgie 
Bill  softly,  03  be  made  a  move  towai-ds  the  door  of  the  snug- 
gery at  the  end  of  the  bar, 

'•But  he  hasn't  got  the  money  with  4iim.  He's  locked  it 
u|)  in  the  safe  of  the  hotel  and  \^'0!i*t  take  it  round  in  hia 
pocktils." 

"  Why  can't  yer  get  bim  to  bring  der  stuff  down  here  some- 
how )     Tell  him  der  hotel's  a  dangerous  place  fcr  his  cash ;  for 
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hotel  clerks  every  little  while  runs  away  wid  money  dat's  in 
der  safe.    See  ?  '* 

Then  the  following  plot  was  hatched  between  them : 

My  friend  was  to  persuade  his  new-found  acquaintance 
from  the  country  that  the  hotel  safe  was  not  regarded  as  per- 
fectly secure,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  honesty  of  the  clerks. 
He  was  to  advise  him  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank  and  offer 
to  accompany  him  there.  He  must  manage  to  detain  him  so 
that  by  the  time  the  bank  was  reached  its  doors  would  be 
closed  for  the  day.  He  was  to  recommend  the  Citizens'  Sav- 
ings or  the  Bowery  Bank  as  the  safest  in  the  city,  both  of 
which  were  convenient  to  the  haunt  of  the  gang.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  bank  and  finding  it  closed  they  were  to  saunter 
leisurely  down  the  street,  and  whec  opposite  to  this  saloon  he 
was  to  invite  his  friend  to  take  a  drink  of  ice  water  or  some- 
thing stronger.  If  he  called  for  liqupr  it  would  be  drugged ; 
or  if  he  declined  to  drink  at  411  Porgie  Bill  and  two  of  his 
cronies  were  to  resort  to  the  desperate  chance  of  quickly 
pounding  the  countryman  into  insensibility.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  to  go  through  the  pretence  of  pounding  his  com 
panion,  so  that  if  any  fuss  was  made  about  the  affair  he  would 
seem  no  less  a  victim  than  his  friend. 

All  being  settled,  the  friends  separated,  and  for  all  I  know 
tney  may  be  still  waiting  for  their  proposed  victim. 

It  is  not  unsafe  on  the  street  in  this  part  of  the  city  in  the 
daytime,  but  at  night  one  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  himself. 
Most  of  the  gangs  work  in  the  night ;  they  follow  strangers^ 
es|)ecially  drunken  ones,  keeping  an  eye  .all  the  while  upon  the 
policeman  making  his  round.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  fel- 
lows work  together,  and  when  a  good  opportunity  presents 
itself  they  fall  n\x)n  a  victim,  and  while  one  holds  and  a 
second  chokes  him,  a  third  rifles  his  pockets.  It  is  all  over  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  the  man  is  dropped  insensible  on  the  side- 
walk, while  the  thieves  scatter  in  various  directions,  to  meet 
later  at  their  headquarters,  where  the  spoil  is  divided  and 
freely  si>ent  in  silicons  while  concocting  new  crimes. 

Most  of  the  robberies,  great  and  small,  conmiitted  in  New 
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ajmed  in  the  back  rooms  of  low  drinking-places  or 
atea  oy  gangs  using  the  bari-ooms  as  their  headquarters. 
eak  up  these  places,  and  a  long  step  will  be  taken  towards 
;  prevention  of  crime. 

The  very  lowest  class  of  drinking-places  are  cellar  grogger- 
ies  called  "bucket-shops";  beer  and  spirits  are  sold  in  jugs, 
buckets,  and  bottles  as  well  as  over  the  bar,  and  in  many  oF 
)  shops  the  remains  of  drinks,  together  with  the  washings  of 
i  bar  and  the  rinsings  of  the  cloths  with  which  it  is  wiped, 
are  thtwra  into  a  tub  and  sold  for  two  and  thi-ee  cents  aquarU 
This  liquid  is  known  by  fancy  names,  such  as  "  dog's-Dose," 
"  all-eorts,"  "  swipes,"  and  other  terms. 

Drunkenness  in  its  worst  and  most  degraded  forms  is  to  be 
seen  aroond  these  bucket-shops,  especially  at  night.  Men  and 
women  in  rags  are  to  be  seen  there  spending  what  they  have 
earned,  begged,  or  stolen,  for  the  vilest  drinks,  and  when  un- 
able to  pay  for  what  they  want  they  watch  their  opportunity 
to  secnre  "  a  treat."  Children  of  both  sexes  swarm  and  per- 
force listed  to  blasphemy  and  tales  of  criminal  exploits,  'and  it 
is  often  here  that  they  receive  their  first  lessons  in  crime,  draw- 
ing it  in,  as  it  were,  with  their  first  breath. 

The  child  thus  familiarb.etl  witn  evil  becomes  a  "  tough," 
and  the  "  tough "  at  a  later  period  of  life  is  the  burglar  or 
worse,  whose  existence  alternates  between  the  dark  deeds  of 
his  profession  and  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  where  he 
"  does  time  "  in  punishment  for  his  evil  acts. 

An  important  adjunct  of  the  barroom  as  a  training-school 
for  crime  is  the  cliejip  lo<lgiTig-house.  Lodgings  at  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  cents  a  night  are  to  be  found  all  through 
this  locality.  No  questions  are  asked  as  to  tlie  name  or  charac- 
ter or  anything  else  concerning  a  loflger ;  lie  piiys  his  fee,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  Tlie  cheap  lodging-houses  are 
excellent  retreats  for  them  after  committing  a  robbery,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  keepers  are  in  league  \vith  these  criminals. 

Kegarded  as  places  for  sleeping,  by  an  honest  man,  these 
houses  are  not  attractive.  Croivded  closely  together,  often  in 
damp  cellars,  in  betls  reeking  with  filth  and  alive  with   vermin. 
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tae  patrons — many  of  whom  are  more  or  less  mider  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  liquor — are  dangerous  and  noisy,  and  on  frequent 
occasions  the  slumbers  of  all  are  disturbed  by  a  row  that  may 
end  in  murder.  The  proprietor  is  indifferent  to  such  possibili- 
ties, and  if  a  lodger  objects  on  the  ground  that  he  wants  to 
sleep  he  will  quite  likely  be  met  with  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  owner : 

'^  I  sells  you  the  place  fer  sleepin',  but  I  don't  sell  the  sleep 
with  it." 

How  true  is  that  striking  passage  from  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Proverbs  in  which  the  baneful  effects  of  intemper- 
ance are  vividly  described :  ^^  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sor- 
row? who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who  hath 
^rounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that 
tirry  long  at  the  wine.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
a  nd  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Shakespeare  makes  even  his  clowns  and  fools  expose  the 
vice  of  intemperance  and  the  degradation  of  drunkards. 

Olivia.  — What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clown,  —  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  ;  one  draught  makes 
him  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

What  a  sermon,  too,  on  the  blessings  of  temperance,  is 
contained  in  ^'  As  You  like  It,"  when  Adam  says  to  his  young 
master :  — 

"  Let  me  be  your  seirant  I 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lua^ ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashf ul  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly  ;  let  me  go  with  yoa : 
111  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  aU  your  busineaa  and  neoesntiea." 
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;e  and  its  WORK— shadows   JlSD   shadowing  — 

itiTH-HOlTSDS  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  BaDdlng  that  ta  Never  Closed— Polic«-SUtion  Lodgings— Gnttiiig  his 
Battaaxdr  — ADmnaticSceDe— Teftchingtbe  Tenderfeet— The  Datie* 
cf  a  PolkemMi  —  Inqairies  for  Mia^g  Frienda  —  HrstericKia  Cams — 
Onbbfng  —  Night-Clubs  and  KUiea  —  Scattering  a  Hob  —  CalliBg  for  As- 
■*<aDoe — Watching  Stnogen  —  "Tom  and  Jerrj"  In  a  Soap  Plate — 
e  Haibor  Police- The  Oreat  I>etectiTe  Force  and  ita  Uead--Chief 
.-.^Mdcr  Thomaa  Byrnea  —  Sketch  of  his  Career- A  Proad  Recoid — Hia 
Knowledge  of  Crooks  and  their  Ways  —  Keeping  Track  of  Thievea  aad 
Iminala- Eatabliahing  a  "Dead  Line**  in  Wall  Street— Human  De- 
lATitf  and  Human  Impudence  —  The  Rogues'  Gallery  —  Shadowa  and 
tflMdowlug— TJoiaveUng  Plot^- Skillful  Detective  Work- EztortinK 
the  Truth  —  The  Museum  of  Crime  —  What  Hay  Be  Seen  There— Diaap- 
pearance  of  OM  lliieTes  —  Rising  Toong  Criminals. 

ON  ilulberrr  Street  running  through  to  Mott  Street,  in 
a  quarter  of  the  city  that  is  neither  fashionable  nor  at- 
tractive, stands  a  plain  solid  buil<ling  of  four  stories  and  a 
basement.  Its  appearance  is  so  ordinary  that  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  attract  special  attention  were  it  not  for  the  bliie- 
ooated  policemen  that  are  constantly  ascending  and  descending 
the  stejts.  This  is  the  police  Headquarters,  the  roost  im{>ortaiit 
building  of  its  kind  in  America,  Here  are  the  offices  of  the 
Police  Commissioners,  Superintendent,  Inspectors.  Detective 
Bureau.  Health  Department,  etc.  In  the  liasemenl  is  ibe 
police  telegraph  office,  the  right  arm  of  the  service,  connected 
by  telegraph  with  the  fire  department  headquarters,  Bri«ok]ya 
police  headquarters,  all  elevated  milroads,  all  the  leading  ho.^ 
pitals.  the  prisons,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  many  other  institutions.  An\Thing  of  import- 
aoce  that  is  taking  place  at  the  farthest  police  point  of  ibe  citj 
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is  instantly  known  at  the  central  office  at  headquarters,  and  if 
necessary  can  be  communicated  through  subordinate  officers  to 
every  member  of  the  force.  The  messages  transmitted  over  the 
police  telegraph  wires  during  1890  reached  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  346,671,  of  which  202,650  were  general-alarm  messages, 
31,009  were  notices  of  dead  animals,  and  nearly  15,464  were 
calls  for  ambulances.  Notices  of  arrests,  fires,  lost  children, 
riots,  strikes,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous  business  connected  with 
the  department  made  up  the  balance.  From  this  unpretentious 
edifice  orders  are  sent  out  that  govern  the  entire  force  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  who  constitute  the  |K)lice  of  the 
great  metropolis.  No  city  in  the  world  is  better  protected 
against  the  o|)erations  of  all  cltisses  of  criminals.  The  expenses 
of  the  department  are  about  $4,800,000  annually. 

The  building  is  ojx^n  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Through  its  doors  enter  beggars  and  merchant  princes,  swin- 
dlers and  philanthropists,  and  men  of  all  nationalities,  classes, 
and  professions ;  some  as  criminals,  others  as  victims  seeking 
aid  from  or  protection  by  this  strong  arm  of  the  law.  A  com- 
plete record  of  all  arrests  and  for  what  crimes,  of  the  term  of 
sentence  and  place  of  imprisonment  of  those  who  are  convicted, 
and  every  item  of  criminal  occurrence  and  police  life,  is 
promptly  entered  with  great  minuteness  in  a  book  called  a 
"  blotter,''  one  of  which  is  kept  at  each  station-house,  and  these 
are  consolidateil  daily  in  records  kept  at  headquarters.  Eiich 
of  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers  keeps  a  reporter  con- 
stantly on  duty  here  until  the  hour  of  going  to  press;  he  closely 
watches  the  telegraph  and  other  returns  trom  the  various  sta- 
tion-houses, and  promptly  sends  a  transcript  of  important 
events  to  his  newspaper  office.  Murders  and  other  matter  out 
of  the  common  run  of  things  put  him  on  the  alert  at  once,  and 
if  the  affair  is  of  such  magnitude  that  he  cannot  attend  to 
it  alone  he  telegraphs  to  his  managing  or  night  editor  for  aid. 

For  the  ]>urposes  of  |X)lice  government  the  city  is  divided 
into  threi*  Insj)ection  Districts,  each  district  being  under  the 
chargt^  of  an  Ins|)ector;  these  districts  are  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  precincts  which  are  presided  over  by  Captains;  and 
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into  patrul  lieate  or 


time  in  turn  are  divided  by  the  c 
poctB  for  the  Fairulmtn. 

Tba  control  uf  Ibe  pt^ice  is  Tested  in  four  Cmnmissioners, 
Imowo  H  the  Board  of  Police,  who  are  appcnnted  by  the  mayor 
for  lix  yeira.  Ona  of  them  acts  as  president  of  the  Board ;  he 
baa  the  «pin(rbil  doty  of  examining  all  chaises  against  poUoemen 
before  they  an-  tried,  and  all  important  letters  coming  from 
policse  authorities  all  orer  the  world  are  referred  to  him  for  an- 
swer. Anoth»  commissioner  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Police  Pension  Fand, 
and  a  good  part  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  inr^igating  claims  upon 
the  Fond,  especially  those  of  the 
widovs  and  orphans  of  policemen 
who  have  died  in  the  service.  An- 
other commissioner  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Police 
'  Boanj  and  also  of  the  Pen- 
sion Fund,  and  the  fourth 
on  the  list  has  general  over- 
sight of  the  station-houses 
and  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies, 
and  lios  cliarge  of  all  pur- 
chases  ]>ertaining  to  tbic 
de]wirtnient. 

Next  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  highest  officer 
I  if  tlie  fon't-ix  the  superintendent.  Ilis  duties  are  arduous,  and  his 
|Hisiii<ih  one  of  threat  res]Mjii.sibility.  He  issues  orders  receive<i 
fnmi  till'  roiiiinissioners.  takt^^  cuuiniand  at  riots  or  great  tires, 
Hill]  iK-iToriiis  dntifs  geiuTaJiy  devolving  tiiwn  a  sui)erior  com- 
iTiiinilin^j  <itfi(iT.  Then  coTiie  the  inspectors,  of  whom  tliere  are 
fiiiir-cme  of  whom  isCliief  InsjK'ctor  in  charge  of  the  Detective 
Miireiiti.  and  in  tlieutiM'nceuf  thesuperintendent  acts  as  Chief  of 
Police.     Kadi  of  the  three  remaining  ins|>ectors  ha-s  charge  of 
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a  district.  The^  are  reeponsible  for  the  preeerratkni  of  peaoe 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Then  come  the  captains,  thirty-six  in  aS\,  who  have 
charge  of  the  precincts  and  are  expected  to  maintain  order  in 
them.  Each  captain  posts  his  men  and  haa  general  gnperrision 
over  them,  keeps 
an  accnrate  record 
of  daily  events, 
and  performs  nu- 
merous other  du- 
ties. Next  come 
the  sergeants,  one 
hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  in  number, 
who  are  ir.  authori- 
ty at  the  station- 
houses,  command 
squads  of  men  sent 
out  under  orders, 
keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  po- 
licemen  under 
them,  and  report 
any  unfaithfulness 
on  their  part. 
Then  come  the  roundsmen,  of  whom  there  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty -fire,  who  are,  in  fact,  patrolmen  detailed  to  supervise  the 
latter  while  on  duty.  They  are  expected  to  always  appear  neatly 
attiretl,  and  must  set  a  good  example  of  faithfulness  and  sobri- 
ety to  the  patrolmen  under  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  ronnds- 
inan  to  constantly  patrol  his  precinct  at  frequent  and  unex- 
jwctetl  times,  in  order  to  see  that  the  men  are  faithfully 
discharging  their  duty.  Then  come  the  patrolmen,  who  oor- 
rvsjMjnil  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and  number  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  men.  And  last  come  the  eighty 
doormen  at  the  station-honaee,  who  are  general  superintendents 
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B,  and  wear  a  nnifonn  that,  combined  with  their 
thority,  secures  for  them  the  immediate  and  pro- 
;t  of  all  belligerent  lodgers  and  prisoners.  Over 
ireu  and  fifty  thoasand  lodgings  are  annually  furnished 
ints  at  the  various  station-houses,  including  men  and 
boys  and  girls,  of  all  classes  and  occupations, 
are  eighteen  surgeons  in  the  police  department, 
members  of  the  polic*"  force,  but  are  not  require<l  to 
led  Tlieir  offite  tenure  is  m  all  respects  the  same  as 
other  nienil)ers  of  the 
force  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general 
rules  They  are  required 
to  attend  upon  idck  or 
wounded  pohcemen,  give 
medical  advice  to  j>en- 
sioners  when  called  upon, 
attend  wounded  or  sick 
pnsoncrs  at  the  station- 
bouses,  etc.  They  itn 
jiennittcd  to  practice  out- 
side the  De|Kirtment,  prt>- 
vided  such  practice  does 
not  interfere  with  their 
police  duties.  In  former 
years  almost  every  person  injured  in  the  streets  was  taken  to 
a  station-liouse,  police  surgeons  were  sent  for,  and  the  patient 
wa.s  treated  there.  But  now  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  sick- 
ness in  the  streets  are  generally  picked  up  by  ambulances  and 
taken  directly  to  hospitals. 

After  a  patrolman  has  served  for  twenty  years  he  can,  if 
he  desires,  be  retire<I  upon  a  [jcnsion  of  $fi<»0  a  year  for  the  rest 
of  bis  life.  Wlien  he  arrives  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  must  bo 
n'tired  on  the  same  i)enaion.  If  killed  in  tlie  line  of  his  duty  a 
pension  is  paid  to  his  family,  and  tliey  are  compensated  if 
under  the  same  circumstances  lie  is  {lermanently  disabled. 
Officers  are  retired  upon  a  pension  based  ujMjn  their  rank. 
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Twice  a  week  the  four  commismonen  mebt  to  ovasadet 
matters  affecting  the  service,  issue  orders  which  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted throogh  the  Buperintendent,  and  attend  to  other  bositiesa 
that  may  come  before  them.  Once  a  week  one  of  them  pre- 
sides at  the  trial  of  otitoers  agwnst  whom  charges  have  beem 
preferred ;  the  charges  and  testimony  are  written  out  by  the 
stenographers  of  the  Board,  and  if  the  case  is  an  important  one 


the  testimony  must  be  examined  by  at  least  three  of  the  com- 
missioners before  lihal  action  is  taken.  That  this  work  is  not 
light  can  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  every  year 
there  arc  upwards  of  3,000  complaints  against  officers,  most  of 
them  for  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  of  the  rules.  Nearly 
all  of  the  complaints  are  made  by  their  superiors,  and  some 
upon  affidavits  by  citizens  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  trial  is  as  thor- 
ough as  )x)S3ible.  Even  were  the  oommiisioners  inclined  to  be 
careless  in  their  trials,  they  would  be  prevented  from  being  so 


A   DRAXATIC  SCBISK. 

hat  their  Bctkn  mj  fae  renewed  by  tbe  dril 

)  iianishmenta  mar  be  HwanweU.  fiae,  repnnttiid.  or  sq»- 

\m  from  duty  wttli  loe»af  pnij.   TTtr'^iiiiiiiiilii  irr  mosUr 

r  intoximtiun ;  Aam.  enqMnsuift.  and  leprinauids  are  im- 

fur  iofractiotu  of  dntr  of  a  miBordegne;  and  it  is  the 

r>f  th«  ootomisEMiiiers  to  ~make  tbe  pooishmeDt  fit  the 

^.■'  FaUy  one-fifth  of  the  camplMnts  Kte  dismissed.  Any 
Dent  that  is  impCMed  is  made  kiwwii  lo  :l11  the  officers 
in  Tl)^  prfrinrt  to  wfaidi  the  offender  belongs,  and  the  example 
U  heliiivtid  to  lie  very  salntaiy. 

Tbet«  irnA  a  dramatic  aocaie  at  police  headquarters  a  few 
mnalJu  »^.  Ko  man  idio  has  been  ocMivkted  <^  a  crime  can 
lie  admitted  lo  the  police  fcMoe,  and  evny  applicant  mmt 
nuke  oath  that  be  has  nevo-  been  so  conricted.  It  was 
charged  that  a  certain  patrolman  bad  served  a  tfom  in  [nison 
for  robbeiy :  the  chai^  was  specific,  and  on  trial  before  tbe 
ooouBlBBcnier^  it  was  dearly  jvoren  and  finally  admitted  by 
the  defendant. 

Her^  was  a  man  entrusted  with  tbe  prerentioQ  and  pamsh- 
ment  of  crime  who  was  himself  a  criminal  and  as  sach  had 
served  a  term  in  prison '  When  the  facts  were  laid  before 
them  tbe  commissioners  were  highly  indicant,  and  at  the 
cloee  of  the  trial  the  man  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
force. 

But  his  dismissal  did  not  follow  the  ordinari-  form.  The 
commissioners  were  all  present,  and  so  were  the  superintend- 
ent, the  inspectors,  and  the  captains.  Then  all  the  sergeants, 
rountkmen,  and  patrolmen  connected  with  headquarters  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  many  other  persi>ns  were  present.  The 
president  of  tbe  Board  read  the  chanrt*  and  sentence,  on  which 
he  made  severe  comments,  and  then  witli  a  knife  he  cut  but- 
ton after  button  from  the  unifonn  of  the  culprit  until  not  one 
remaine<l.  As  each  button  struck  the  flixn-  the  sound  that  it 
made  was  audible  to  evervlKxiy,  st>  n^mplete  w;is  ihe  silence 
of  the  a.'fsemblage.  When  tbe  hist  limton  fell  the  man  was 
ordered  from  the  presence  of  the  eomuiLssioners  and  handed 
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over  to  be  tried  for  perjury  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  secure  his  appointment  on  the  force.  In  another  case 
an  officer  who  proved  to  be  an  ex-convict  and  who  had  se- 
cured his  appointment  by  perjury  was  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  occurrences  are  rare.  Every  ap- 
plicant for  a  place  on  the  police  must  have  the  names  of  five 
citizens  upon  his  petition,  all  of  whom  certify  to  his  sobriety, 
industry,  and  good  moral  character.  He  must  be  truthful  and 
respectful,  of  perfect  physical  health  and  development,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  constitutional  disease.  He  must  be  not 
less  than  five  feet,  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  must 
weigh  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  pounds,  and 
measure  at  least  thirtv-three  and  a  half  inches  around  the  chest 
without  clothing.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  local  and  general 
law  enough  to  comprehend  the  duties  of  a  policeman. 

About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  police  are  of  American  birth, 
and  thirty-three  per  cent.  Irish;  all  other  nationalities  con- 
tribute about  seven  per  cent.,  the  Germans  being  in  the  lead. 
Many  of  those  born  in  the  United  States  are  of  Irish  parent- 
age, so  that  the  Hibernian  element  is  pretty  large.  But  what- 
ever the  nationality,  the  discipline  of  the  force  is  such  that  a 
bad  man  cannot  long  remain,  nor  can  he  easily  find  a  place  in 
the  service  to  begin  with. 

There  are  two  schools  of  instruction,  or  rather  two  depart- 
ments of  one  school.  The  schoolroom  is  in  the  headquarters 
building,  and  very  much  resembles  a  study  room  of  a  large 
academy.  The  new  appointees  —  or  "  tenderfeet,"  as  the  old 
veterans  call  them — occupy  rows  of  benches  facing  their 
teiicher,  who  sits  at  a  table  on  a  raised  platform,  and  scolds, 
prais<.^s,  and  rules  like  a  country  schoolmaster.  No  whispering 
is  all()\ve<l;  offenders,  instead  of  being  soundly  birched,  are 
fineil.  They  are  afterwards  thoroughly  drilled  in  soldier 
fashion,  singly  and  in  squads,  companies,  and  platoons,  and  re- 
ceive a  course  of  training  by  a  surgeon  so  that  they  may  know 
what  to  do  to  aid  the  injured.    There  are  more  than  two 


handred  roles  to  gorem  their  oondnct  as  patn^men.  and  eono^ 
itig  all  p'HHible  ntuationa  in  which  thev  niav  find  iImiiimJ  iifn 
On«  (ff  the  most  impOTtaat  roles  is  that  iber  matt  not  aJlov 
tb«ir  tMn[}er  to  oontrc^  them  instead  of  tbeir  jodgswDt  nLea 
dealing  with  indiridoals  who  may  be  "spoiling  for  a  figlit.'^ 

The  doties  of  a  policeman  are  of  the  most  *^***™g  Idnd, 
MUl  upm  their  faitlifal  perf  onnanoe  deprads  the  aeaaiiiy^ 
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Night  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  when  his  tour  of  duty  begins 
he  must  go  on  his  post  and  be  prepared  to  meet  all  kinds  of 
danger.  He  may  encounter  stealthy  sneak  thieves,  red-handed 
murderers,  and  lurking  and  desperate  foes  of  all  kinds;  and  he 
must  be  ever  ready  to  subdue  gangs  of  noisy  and  refractory 
brawlers  in  tough  resorts.  When  patrolling  his  beat  at  night 
he  must  see  that  no  aj)erture  through  which  a  thief  could  enter 
is  left  open  or  insecure.  He  must  have  an  eye  to  windows, 
doors,  gratings,  and  coal-chutes.  On  an  average  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  buildings  annually  are  carelessly  left  open  at  the 
close  of  business  by  clerks  or  owners,  and  on  the  list  are  promi- 
nent banks,  churches,  and  hundreds  of  stores.  AVhile  at  his 
post  he  may  l)e  called  ujx)n  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions, 
give  advice,  make  arrests,  aid  the  sick  and  injured,  quell 
drunken  and  riotous  brawls,  and  he  bhould  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  discover  fires,  burglars,  and  property  in  jieril  in 
anv  wav.  lie  must  take  lost  children  to  the  llatron's  room  at 
police  headquarters,  often  buying  them  dainties  on  the  way 
to  keep  them  in  good  humor.  There  is  no  part  of  the  dut'es 
of  a  policeman  which  calls  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  does 
the  (liscoverv  and  care  of  a  lost  child,  and  vet  he  would  rather 
tackle  a  man  twice  his  size  than  carry  a  little,  dirty,  tearful, 
rebellious,  or  frightened  youngster  to  headquarters. 

More  than  8,000  lost  children  are  annually  found  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  If  the  child's  name  can  be  ascertained, 
it  is  entered,  along  ^vith  other  particulars,  in  a  book  kept  for 
this  ])urposo.  If  tlie  name  and  address  cannot  be  ascertained, 
an  accurate  description  of  person  and  clothing  is  recorded,  and 
the  same  is  telegraphed  to  all  stations.  By  this  means  lost 
children  arc  restonnl  to  their  homes  in  a  very  short  time,  leav- 
\n<r  l)ut  a  small  number  unclaimed. 

Communications  are  constantly  being  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  requesting  information  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for  periods  extending 
from  one  month  to  thirty  years.  The  greatest  attention  is  given 
to  nil  these  cases.  Officers  are  sent  to  the  localities  where  such 
missing  p<»rsons  have  reside<l,  and  old  residents  are  interviewed, 
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thuN  ofU'O  ol»taiiung  corrwt  iiiid  at-curate  information.  Often- 
tiinen  it  truUKpires  Iliat  the  persons  inquiretl  for  are  dpa<I,  in 
which  canes  dt^th  certificates  are  procui-ed  and  forwardeU  to 
tile  inquirer. 

Very  myatcrions  circmnstances  often  surround  these  cAsea. 
Whon  an  inquiry  for  a  missing  j>erson  is  received,  the  record*  ol 


the  Department  relating  to  persons  arrested  or  sent  to  hospi- 
tals, sick  or  injured,  arc  carefully  consultetl;  and  if  the  desired 
information  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  source,  an  accurate 
description  of  the  missing  |)erson  is  recorded  in  a.  book  kept  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  deijartment  are  notified 
of  the  same  by  telegraph.  An  officer  is  detailed  for  duty  at  the 
Morgue,  and  it  is  his  i)lace  to  make  a  daily  rejwrt  to  headquar- 
ters, giving  an  accurate  <lescriptinn  of  all  unclainie<l  dead  bod- 
ies, which  rejKirt  is  kept  in  a  book.  In  all  cases  the  record  of 
missing  persons  is  consulteil  to  ascertain  if  any  resemblajic© 
exists  between  the  description  of  such  dead  body  and  any  miss- 
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ing  person.  About  two  hnndTed  dead  bodies  are  annually  re- 
ceived at  the  Morgae,  of  which  number  only  about  one-third 
are  identified  and  cared  for  by  friends;  the  rest  are  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field  at  the  city's  expense.  Many  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  homeless  persons  without  family  or  friends. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  persons  are  found  dead 
in  one  year  in  New  York  and  not  identified  by  relations  or 
friends  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  become  utterly  lost  in  a  great  city. 

A  policeman  may  be  called  at  any  time  to  the  courts  to  tes- 
tify against  criminals,  or  he  may  be  ordered  to  don  citizen's 
garb  and  play  detective  here  or  there,  or  be  called  away  at  any 
instant  to  help  to  form  fire  lines  in  his  own  or  any  other  pre- 
cinct. Parades,  weddings,  political  gatherings,  elections,  and 
scores  of  other  exigencies  are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time,  and 
these  make  still  farther  demands  up<m  him.  Even  when  a  short 
period  of  needed  rest  comes,  he  must  still  be  ever  ready  for  a 
sudden  call  to  duty  again. 

They  are  instructed  not  to  use  unnecessary  violence  in  the 
discharge  of  tlieir  duty.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  have  fre- 
quently been  charged  with  a  free  use  of  the  club  on  occasions 
when  it  was  not  needed.  With  some  officers  there  is  doubtless 
a  temptation  to  wield  the  club  when  milder  measures  might  an- 
swer just  as  well.  Much  dejx?nds  upon  the  surroundings  and 
the  character  of  the  offender;  in  the  dangerous  parts  of  the 
city  he  is  justified  in  employing  severity  under  circumstanoeB 
that  would  l>e  reprehensible  in  other  portions. 

''As  to  clubbing,"  said  an  old  officer,  'Hhere  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  men  lose  their  temper  sooner  than  others  do, 
and  then  use  the  club  unjustifiably.  The  club  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  |M>liceman  for  use,  so  that  he  thinks  logically  he  has 
a  ri^ht  to  use  it  when  necessarv.  Now,  it  is  absolutelv  neoes- 
sarv  to  use  it  sometimes,  unless  the  officer  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  we  have  perfect  devils  to  deal  with.  Within  the  last 
week  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  my  men  have  come  into  the 
station  with  their  clothes  actoaliy  torn  off  them.'*  • 
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Every  citizen  has  a  right  of  coiD[>laint  when  ho  thinks  an 
officer  has  gone  beyond  his  duty,  and  be  can  be  sure  that  the 
case  will  receive  a  searching  investigation  at  the  hand^  of  th<^ 
Commissioners. 

Patrolmen  carry  the  long  r^ulation  clab  at  ni^t  and  tlw 
short  billy  in  the  daytime.  They  are  allowed  to  cany  either 
of  these  weapons  in  their  hands  if  they  choose  to,  instead  of 
cairying  them  in  the  "frog"  attached  to  their  belts.  Clabs 
are  made  of  sound  locust  wood, 
which  is  not  so  apt  to  split  as  hick- 
ory and  oak.  The  night  cinb  ia 
twenty-two  inches  long  and  one 
and  three -eighths  inches  thick. 
The  billy  is  of  various  sizes. 

The  discipline  and  training  of 
the  police  are  especially  noticeable 
in  times  of  disturbance,  and  the 
services  they  have  rendered  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Instances 
of  cowardice  are  extremely  rare. 
Cases  can  be  multiplied  in  which 
policemen  have  shown  extraor- 
dinary courage  in  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  criminals,  and  generally 
they  are  ready  to  perform  their 
duty,  however  dangerous,  without  ever  thinking  of  consequences 
to  themselves.  In  the  great  draft  dots,  and  in  strikes  during 
more  rifent  years,  tliey  have  held  the  mob  in  check  and  savetl 
millions  of  proi)erty  from  destruction. 

During  tlie  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Surface  Rjiihvay  Coiujianv  a  niol>  aiisembleii  at  the  comer  of 
TliinI  Avenue  and  Fifty-riintli  Stret-t,  where  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  buihling-iiiuterial.  Tlie  ]ii>lice  funned  in  a  solid 
jilialanx  extending  across  the  avenue,  ami  when  the  order  to 
advance  was  given  tliey  moved  witli  a  wtliil  front  in  perfect 
iilignment.  The  mobgreeteil  them  with  a  shower  of  bricks, 
and  several. policemen  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.      But  the 
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lines  dosed,  the  men,  armed  with  their  heavy  night  clubs,  were 
ordered  to  charge,  and  they  obeyed  the  order  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  a  military  detachment.  With  their  powerful  weapons, 
which  never  miss  fire  and  require  no  reloading,  they  fell  upon 
the  mob,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  story  there 
were  a  dozen  rioters  stretched  on  the  pavement,  and  the  rest 
of  the  mob  was  in  full  flight  in  all  directions  where  flight  was 
possible.  The  police  carried  out  the  orders  of  their  superiors 
with  the  efficiency  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army. 

The  police  have  a  great  antipathy  to  labor  strikes  and  the 
disorder  that  accompanies  them,  and  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  striking  mob  they  are  not  tender  in  their  ways  of 
handling  it.  Strikes  mean  long  hours  of  duty  and  hard  work 
for  the  police;  in  the  Third  Avenue  strike  most  of  the  men 
were  on  duty  day  and  night  for  a  week  or  more,  unable  to  re- 
move their  clothing,  and  only  getting  what  sleep  they  could 
manage  to  secure  at  half-hour  intervals  in  the  station-houses. 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  first  great  duty  of  the  police- 
man. To  this  end  the  patrolman  is  expected  to  know  by  sight 
pretty  nearly  every  person  residing  in  the  district  in  his  charge, 
and  also  to  know  bis  name  and  occupation.  He  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  strangers,  and  if  any  suspicious  movements  come 
under  his  observation  it  is  his  duty  to  investigate  them. 
Strangers  with  bundles,  late  at  night,  especially  in  suspicious 
localities  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  shops  or  stores,  are  liable 
to  be  questioned  by  the  patrolman,  and  their  parcels  examined. 
Unless  they  can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  show 
that  their  actions  are  honest  and  their  possessions  honestly  ob- 
tained, they  are  liable  to  be  ^'run  in.''  Should  a  patrolman 
want  assistance,  he  raps  ^vith  his  club  on  the  sidewalk,  and  any 
other  patrolman  hearing  the  signal  will  come  at  once  to  his 
aid.  By  a  system  of  raps  he  can  indicate  to  other  officers  the 
route  he  has  taken  if  in  pursuit  of  any  person  in  the  night-time. 

Patrolmen  on  duty  are  forbidden  to  enter  a  saloon  except 
to  make  an  arrest  or  quell  a  disturbance.  They  may  some- 
times be  seen  slyly  taking  a  drink  at  a  bar,  but  they  nm 
the  risk  of  being  reported,  with  a  resulting  fine  or  dismissal. 
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One  cold,  sleety,  and  very  disagreeable  winter  night  a 
friend  of  mine  aaw  a  shivering  policeman  whom  he  knen- 
Btanding  near  the  door  of  a  fashionable  saloon  oo  Bruadway. 
Inside  the  saloon  all  was  brightness  nnd  wamith,  uiukiag  tbc 
night  without  seem  all  the  more  dreary.  With  a  ht-urtfdt 
compassion  for  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  ]>eaoe,  who  waa 
compelled  by  dnty  to  face  the  sleety  sturni.  my  friend  inrited 
him  to  take  a  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  a  bevet-age  which  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  particularly  cheering  on  a  bitterly  cold 
night. 

"  I'd  like  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  it's  agin  the  rules  for 
me  to  go  inside," 

"I'll  send  it  out  to  you,"  said  the  good  Samaritan. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  he  softly  said.  "And  if  yoo 
don't  mind  I'll  go  'round  to  the  side  entrance  and  take  it  there. 
Please  send  it  out  in  a  soup-plate  with  a  spoon  in  it." 

A  waiter  soon  emerged  at  the  side  entrance  with  the  hot 
"Tom  and  Jerry"  in  a  soup-plate,  and  the  benumbed  pt^ice- 
man  set  vigorously  to  work  at  once  with  the  spoon.  He  had 
finished  about  a  quarter  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  when  the 
roundsman  siiiidcnly  apjiearetl. 

"AVhatareyou  eating,  officer;"  queried  the  roundsman  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

"A  i>iatc  of  soup,  sir,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"Let  me  see  it." 

Tlie  plate  was  handed  over,  and  the  roundsman  tasted  the 
"soup"  silently  and  with  evident  relish  until  not  a  drop 
remainetl.  Then  he  returned  the  empty  plate,  an<l  said  with 
stern  empliasis,  a,s  lie  sUtrled  on  his  way.  "Otticer,  don't  you 
take  any  mure  soup  of  that  sort,  or  you'll  get  into  trouble," 

'■  I  won't,  sir,"  said  the  policeman  humbly,  "if  you'll  excuse 
me  this  time.     I've  never  done  so  l>efore." 

Evidently  no  coiniiliiint  was  made,  as  the  patrolman  was 
never  '■  summoned." 

Arrests  are  to  l)e  itiiide  when  re<iuired  to  prevent  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace,  or  in  case  of  a  crime  Injing  committed,  or 
of  persons  acting  in  a  suspicious  manner,  and  for  all  offensea 
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coming  within  the  view  and  hearing  of  the  oflRoer.  Intoxi- 
cated persons  are  not  disturbed  as  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
selves quietly;  they  are  ordered  "to  move  on"  and  "keep 
moving"  and  as  long  as  they  do  this  and  are  not  noisy  they 
are  safe  from  arrest. 

Although  two  hundred  or  more  foundlings  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  dead  infants  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  police 
evei^^  vear,  it  is  well-known  that  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
actual  number  annuallv  abandoned  bv  povertv-stricken  and 
unnatural  mothers.  The  foundlings  are  of  all  ages  from  the 
little  mite  a  few  hours  old  to  the  babv  of  one  or  two  vears. 
Most  of  them  are  discovered  after  dark,  on  the  streets,  in  dark 
allevs  or  haUwavs,  and  nt)t  infrequentlv  on  somebodv's  door- 
step.  They  are  generally  found  laid  away  in  baskets  or  boxes 
partially  filled  with  old  clothes  or  cotton ;  some  are  wrapped 
in  nothing  but  newspapers,  while  others  are  entirely  naked. 
Occasionally  one  is  found  whose  fine  garments  indicate  that 
its  parents  do  not  belong  to  the  poor  classes. 

When  a  policeman  finds  an  abandoned  infant  he  at  once 
tvkes  it  to  the  station-house  of  his  precinct,  where  an  accurate 
description  of  the  bal>e  and  its  clothing  is  carefully  recorded  in 
a  book  kept  for  tliat  j>ur{>ose,  with  the  name  of  the  officer 
fiading  the  same,  where  found,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
any  other  facts  which  may  be  of  interest  or  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  parents  of  the  child.  The  infant  is 
then  sent  to  the  Matron  of  the  lost  children's  room  at  Police 
Headquarters  for  temporary  care,  and  by  her  is  sent,  with  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  Infant's  Hospital 
on  RandalFs  Island,  or  to  some  protectory.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  little  ones  are  taken  into  asylums  and  institutions 
founded  for  the  .s[>ecial  [>ur{K>.se  of  caring  for  them ;  some  are 
adopted  into  families,  and  a  few  are  sent  into  the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  [perpetrators  of  this 
crime,  and  still  more  s*}  to  s^icure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  offenders.  There  is  usually  an  organizes!  conspiracy  in 
each  case  to  ke<.'p  secret  every  detail  and  circumstance  that 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  unfortunate  mother. 


U8 


THE  HARBOR  POUCB. 


The  Harbor  Police  is  a  special  branch  of  the  Bervioe  ander 
the  command  of  a  captain,  with  headquarters  on  a  steamer 
named  the  "  Patrol."  The  force  is  provided  with  six  row- 
boats,  three  of  which,  manned  by  one  roundsman  and  two  patrd- 
men  each,  constantly  patrol  the  harbor,  the  others  bein^  held 
in  reserve.    The  police  boat  is  called  into  requisition  whenever 


Ql  *  » 


fire  breaks  out  on  the  wluirves  or  aniungst  tlie  shipping,  or  in 
iiny  of  tlic  streets  lyin^  iidjacent  to  tlic  water  front.  The  crew 
ai-e  pxi)ecte(i  to  (juell  iiiutini(>s,  to  arivst  (jiiarrclsome  or  insub- 
ordinate siiil()rs,  prevent  smuggling,  check  depredations  upon 
marine  ])roi)erty,  and  prpsi'rvc  gi'ni-nil  order  in  the  harbor. 
During  the  excursion  season  tlie  -Patrol"  attends  at  the 
wharves  from  which  the  steamers  and  barges  start,  the  officers 
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going  on  board  to  ascertain  whether  disreputable  characters 
are  likely  to  make  the  excursion  disorderly,  often  finding  it 
necessary  to  make  arrests.  If  there  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  excursionists  will  be  disorderly,  the  "  Patrol "  meets 
them  on  their  return  to  the  city  and  attends  them  until  they 
disperse  at  the  dock.  The  "  Patrol "  is  manned  by  an  efficient 
crew  and  is  the  dread  of  wharf  and  harbor  thieves. 

The  Detective  Bureau  occupies  separate  apartments  at 
police  Headquarters.  The  force  numbers  two  regular  ser- 
geants, forty  detective-sergeants,  and  fourteen  patrolmen  de- 
tailed for  detective  duty. 

The  head  and  guiding  spirit  of  this  department  is  Inspector 
Thomas  Byrnes,  who  has  been  constantly  and  prominently 
l)efore  the  public  in  this  capacity  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  is  of  American  training.  He  entered  the 
force  in  1863  and  steadily  rose  through  its  several  grades  to  his 
present  office.  Under  his  efficient  administration  the  Detective 
Bureau  has  attained  to  world-wide  importance.  He  knows  the 
methods  and  characteristics  of  "crooks"  and  possesses  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  their  haunts.  When  in  pursuit  of  criminals 
he  exhibits  unerring  sagacity  and  unwearying  persistence  that 
six)ner  or  later  brings  the  fugitives  to  justice. 

No  one  man  in  this  country  or  in  Euroj^e  is  a  more  success- 
ful chief  of  detectives.  His  acceptance  of  the  trust  marked  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  give  New  York  city  a  detective  de- 
])artment  worthy  of  the  name.  Bank-robberies,  forgeries,  em- 
bezzlements, burglaries,  pocket-picking,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  crime,  are  referred  to  this  bureau,  and  the 
Insj)ector  is  in  close  relations  with  the  police  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  The  Headquarters  detectives  know 
every  '*  cr(X>k  "  in  the  city,  and  are  constantly  advised  of  their 
movements.  They  know  the  style  of  work  of  every  profes- 
sional thief  in  the  country,  and  when  a  robbery  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  rejx)rted  they  can  generally  name  the 
o|)erdtor  to  whom  it  should  be  credited.  Whenever  experts  in 
crime  are  released  from  prison  their  movements  are  watched : 
if  they  are  from  New  York  they  almost  invariably  retom  there 
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Eind  proceed  to  hatch  new  crimes.  The  detectives  are  usaally 
able  to  head  them  off,  and  many  of  them  have  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  metropolis  %>  wann  that  they  have  sought 
other  fields  of  enterprise. 

Before  Inspector  Byrnes  took  charge  of  the  deteotiTe  de- 
partment, Wall  Street  and  )t«  vicinity  had  been  infested  bj 
gangs  of  bank-thieves,  foi^rs,  and  pickpockets,  who  had  for 
years  carried  on  their  nefarious  operations  and  found  it  a  fer- 
tile field.  Bank-messengers  were  knocked  down  and  plundered, 
tin  boxes  tilled  with  securities 
were  snatched  from  the  hands  of 
elderiy  gentlemen,  and  piles  of 
greenbacks  were  grasped  at  bank 
counters,  where  those  who  had 
just  received  the  money  were  as- 
certaining if  the  count  of  the  cash- 
ier was  correct.  The  mysterioos 
disappearance  of  fat  pocketbooks, 
and  the  theft  of  bonds  and  valua- 
ble jKipers  from  counting'-room, 
banks,  and  vaults,  was  a  frequent 
(x-currence,  and  complaints  were 
numerous.  Determinetl  to  rid 
the  street  of  these  criminals, 
ivliose  o|)erations  were  constantly 
growing  bolder,  Ins[)ector  Byrnes  quietly  hired  an  office  at  his 
own  ex]>ense  in  Wall  Street  and  installed  therein  nine  of  his 
ix-st  men.  He  establi.shed  a  "dead  line"  at  Fulton  Street,  and 
each  detixtive  had  ]M)sitive  instructions  to  arrest  any  pro- 
fessional tliief  found  south  of  that  line,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  a  gixxl  account  of  liinisi.-lf  or  be  sent  to  Black- 
well's  Island  as  an  habitual  criminal.  Suspicious  persons 
were  oblij:('(i  to  give  a  sjitisfactory  i-casoii  for  being  in  the 
vicinity.  A  ]>rofi'S5ional  thief  who  liail  legitimate  business 
<i<>wii  town  at  any  time  wjis  obliged  to  olitain  a  jtass  from  one 
of  the  detectives,  who  always  granted  it  as  soon  as  convinced 
that  the  thief  was  acting  in  gixti]  faith.     Hut  woe  betide  him 
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if  the  paas  was  made  to  cover  the  teast  iniquity  I  So  complete 
was  the  system  of  espionage  established  that  small  chance  was 
left  for  even  the  most  wily  crimiDals  to  ply  their  Tocation,  and 
they  soon  deserted  the  locality.  A  special  room  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  now  set  apart  for  the  detectives,  ten  or  twelve  of 
whom  are  con-  ; 

stantly  on  duty  ! 

there.  The  re- 
sult is  that  of 
late  years  there 
has  been  very 
little  heuni  of 
robl>ery  in  Wall 
Sti-eet,  and  the  ' 
many  millions  ] 
of  money  in  and 
around  it  are  us 
safe  us  thouj^li 
constantly  un- 
der lock  and 
key. 

The  mei 
bersof  theStock 
E.xcIiango  were 
so  please*!  with  - 
thesuccessofln- 
spector  Byrnes 
in  ridding  Wall 

Street  of  thieves  and  thiering,  that  they  subscribed  five  hand- 
red  dollars  for  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  gold  watch  to 
that  energetic  and  capable  officer. 

Alas  for  human  depraWty  and  human  impndencel  While 
the  stockbrokers  were  assembled  to  make  the  presentation,  and 
the  president  of  the  E.\change  was  delivering  a  well-worded 
speech  to  the  gallant  Insjtector,  in  which  the  thanks  of  the  bro- 
kers were  duly  set  forth,  an  unregenerate  thief  stole  the  presi- 
dent's splendid  new  fur-lined  overcoat,  and  got  awa^  with  it 
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successfully.  And  no  man  to  this  day  knows  just  how  the  thefl 
was  committed  nor  who  was  the  thief. 

Inspector  Byrnes  is  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work.  Only 
recently  he  said:  "My  business  is  never  spoken  of  at  home. 
Men  say  they  leave  the  shop  when  the  door  is  closed  and  think 
no  more  about  work  till  next  morning.  That  is  not  tfie  tratiL 
The  man  whose  heart  and  suul  is  in  his  work  never  lets  it  wholly 
eGcape.  I  do  not  dream  of  my  work,  but  I  go  to  bed  and  lie 
there  for  hours  studying  a  case.  When  I  get  a  clue  I  go  to 
sleep  and  follow  it  up  the  next  day.  If  it  is  one  on  which  I 
have  faile<l  for  tlie  tenth  time,  I  review  each  mistake  and  out 
of  the  corrections  evolve  the  eleventh. 

"  During  the  day  I  am  generallj-  liere,  and  every  night  is 
filled  with  engagements.  Sunday  I  am  here  at  salvation  work. 
In  other  words,  I  clean  house.  Six  days  of  every  week  bring 
me  personal  letters  from  i)eople  in  every  walk  of  life.  Some  of 
tliem  are  curious,  all  are  interesting,  and  each  is  a  clue  to  a 
mystery.  Here  and  there  is  a  sheet  of  notejraper  from  which  a 
©•est  has  been  scraped  or  cut,  and  quite  as  often  a  letter-bead, 
oiirefnlly  decapitated.  If  anything  hai>pcne<l  to  me  and  these 
letters  should  fall  into  straiigcr.s"  hands,  tlioiv  mifrlit  l>e  ti'oiible. 
I'  is  only  fair  to  the  jK^ople  who  trust  iiie  that  I  protect  them, 
ami  so  every  Sunday  murnin;^  I  unliK-k  tliis  desk,  cai-efully  look 
over  the  wet'k's  nniil  ami  dcstruy  letters,  the  publication  of 
wliieli  wonhl  bliglit  innocent  lives,  bre;ik  up  families,  do  vio- 
leii.-e  to  individual  welfare,  and  sJiock  soeit-ty." 

As  lie  sp-.ko  the  Inspecttu-  uid-K'keii  the  little  desk,  the 
tal>](.'  anil  pigiviri-lmli's  of  which  were  piled  and  jiacked  with 
the  re|iutatiiiiis  of  men  and  women,  faniilies  and  firms. 

'•Do  yon  lik<;  your  life?"  was  a.skeii. 

■'Ininiensely.  There  is  a  fasciTiation  alKnit  a  mystery  that 
human  uatui'o  caimnt  resist.  My  liiisiiu'ss  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, and  tlie  more  didicult  it  is  to  unravel  the  harder  I  work. 
Tliere  is  no  satisfartinu,  no  glory,  no  j^'iMwth  in  doing  the 
thing  that  is  easy  enough  for  iinybody  In  do." 

"  Do  you  see  many  tears  (" 

"Oceans  of  them.    Smne  break  my  hejirt,  some  annoy  me, 
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and  some  amnse  me.  As  a  rale  women's  tears  get  the  better 
of  me.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  the  advantage  because  they 
are  women.    But  all  the  crying  is  not  done  by  the  fair  sex." 

In  recognition  of  his  kindness  to  members  of  the  Italian 
colony  in  New  York,  and  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  extradi- 
tion between  Italy  and  this  country,  Ins})ector  Byrnes  was  re- 
cently knighted  by  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  But  the  Inspector 
is  a  modest  and  unassuming  man  and  he  welcomed  this  evi- 
dence of  respect  less  as  a  compliment  to  him  personally  than 
as  honor  to  the  force  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  representa- 
tive. "  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  value  pomp,  or  circum- 
stance, or  title,  preferring  to  live  and  die  the  very  plain  man 
I  am ;  but  for  the  office  which  I  represent  and  the  police  force 
to  which  I  have  given  twenty -eight  years  of  my  life  without . . 
incurring  censure  or  inviting  disgrace  once,  I  am  very  grateful 
indeed." 

In  the  Dej)artment  at  Police  Headquarters  is  the  Rogues' 
Gallery,  where  the  }X)rtraits  of  several  thousand  professional  * 
criminals  are  preserved,  together  with  their  records.  When  a 
professional  dies  his  portndt  is  retired  from  the  Rogues' 
Gallery,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  one  reforms.  In  the 
former  instances  the  retirement  is  base<l  ujx)n  absolute  proof  of 
demise ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  done?  at  the  retpiest  of  the  reformed 
after  a  certain  periijd  of  u])right  living  which  is  vouched  for 
by  sevtM-al  reputable  citizens.  But  the  photograph  is  not  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  kept  where  it  can  be  easily  found  in  case  the 
man  or  woman  should  agjiin  relapse  into  crime. 

Detectives  were  formerly  called  '*  shadows."  By  the  term 
"sliadowing"  is  meant  that  vigilant  watch  is  kept  upon  the 
cul])rit  by  some  one  who  follows  him  like  his  own  shadow,  and 
to  do  tliis  successfully  indicates  no  small  degree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  tlie  detective.  There  is  no  manual  to  guide  detect- 
ives in  their  work.  To  be  successful  in  their  profession  they 
must  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  possess  astuteness,  • 
alertness,  sagacity,  persistence,  patience,  physical  activity, 
and  great  endurance.  The  most  skillful  detectives  are  those 
who  have  been  trained  bv  long  and  varied  experience,  and 
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who,  althon^  veterans,  still  retkin  tbe  ardor  And  ratboeaaoi 
of  novices.  Oftentimes  from  insignificant  signs  that  uocafion- 
ally  stuToond  the  most  mjsterioos  crimes  tbej  mre  mfale  to  oo*- 
Btmct  a  complete  and  correct  theory  of  the  ^notive  and  opcf*- 
tjons  of  the  crinunaL  Tbey  aoqoire  a  woDdo'fDl  i 
seldom  fail  to  recognize  a  fooe  they  have  cmce  seen,  i 
~  altered  or  disguised  it  may  be.  It  beocHnes  seocNid,  nature  to 
tiiem  to  unravel  plots,  nnmask  falsehoods,  and  extort  the  tndli. 


THE    LOST   PROPEBTT   ROOM    AT   POUCE    HKADljl'ARTEBa 

The  skille<i  detective  is  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  and  the  reports  of  tlie  office  show  that  the 
number  of  reformations  is  not  more  than  four  in  one  hundred. 
They  are  also  dubious  in  )>elievin!i  tliat  want  drives  great 
criminals  into  their  careers;  it  may  make  i>etty  thie%'es.  but 
never  great  ones.  They  attrilnite  half  the  criminahty  in  the 
land  to  laziness,  am)  the  other  half  to  iitnttontl  reading  and  the 
temptations  and  instrucliun  uf  suocessfiil  criminals. 

In  the  lost  property  room  in  tlie  ci-Ilar<if  tlie  police  Head- 
quarters building  are  thousands  of  articles  found  on  tbe  s 
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t>y  policemen.  Here  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  odds  and 
ends,  inclading  bundles  and  packages  of  all  sizes  and  kinds, 
men's  and  women's  clothing,  silverware,  revolvers,  pistols, 
knives,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments,  baskets,  hat-boxes, 
trunks,  and  so  forth.  All  property  found  by  the  police  is  kept 
for  one  yccar,  and  if  not  claimed  by  the  owners  within  that 
time  it  is  sold  at  auction. 

In  the  Museum  of  Crime  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Headquar- 
ters building  may  be  found  photographs  of  notorious  shop- 
lifters, pickpockets,  burglars,  murderers,  and  eminent  "  crooks.** 
Here  are  sledge-hammers  whose  heads  are  filled  with  lead, 
drags,  drills,  jimmies,  blow-pipes,  jackscrews,  sandbags,  dark- 
lanterns,  masks,  powder-flasks,  etc.  An  interesting  exhibit  is 
all  the  paraphernalia  and  implements  used  in  the  famous  Man- 
hattan  Bank  robbery,  when  the  adroit  rascals  made  away 
with  nearly  tliree  million  dollars  in  bonds  and  securities.  Here 
are  sam]>les  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  makers  of  burglars* 
tools,  showing  workmansliip  of  the  highest  order.  Here  also 
is  the  celebrated  bogus  gold  brick,  and  the  lock  curiosities  of 
a  man  whose  ear  was  so  delicately  trained  that  he  was  enabled 
to  oi)en  combination  locks  of  safes  through  studying  their 
emitted  sounds.  There  are  no  end  of  dirks,  knives,  and  pistols, 
and  a  good  assortment  of  black  caps  and  ropes  of  murderers 
that  make  one  shudder  to  look  upon.  Here  may  also  be  found 
all  the  paraphernalia  used  for  smoking  in  opium-joints. 

During  the  past  few  years  crime  has  perceptibly  decreased 
among  ])rofessional  thieves.  But  notwithstanding  this  there  is 
no  cessation  of  police  warfare  on  the  criminal  classes.  In  1890 
the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  causes  was  84,556,  of  which 
number  nearly  20,000  were  women.  The  old  thieves  have  been 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  and  have  almost  disappeared.  Most 
of  the  crimes  of  Unlay  are  committed  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  young  criminals,  who  are  the  most  recklen  of  their 
class  because  the  most  inexperienced. 
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ia  shown  by  the  circamstance  that  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
1829,  a  member  of  the  fire  department  was  reported  for  chew- 
ing tobacco  in  the  engine-house,  and  two  days  later  another 
member  was  reported  for  smoking  a  pipe.  Spirituous  Uquors 
were  excluded  from  the  engine-houses,  but  allowed  at  fires. 

In  those  days  the  city  furnished  the  engines  and  kept  them 
in  order,  and  it  also  paid  the  rent  of  the  engine-houses  and  cer- 
tain other  expenses  connected  with  the  service.  But  the  work 
of  the  men  was  voluntary,  and  hence  the  organization  was 
known  as  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  New  York;  it 
continued  in  existence  until  abolished  by  law  to  make  way  for 
the  Paid  Fire  Department,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
volunteer  fire  department  had  become  in  great  measure  a 
political  machine ;  bad  men  had  found  their  way  into  it,  and  re- 
spectable men  had  gradually  withdrawn,  though  many  of  them 
still  clung  to  it  out  of  the  affection  bom  of  long  years  of  faithful 
service.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  old  fire 
department  and  appreciate  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
talk  of  the  days  long  gone  by  and  deprecate  the  evils  they  were 
powerless  to  control  and  which  gradually  brought  the  old 
organization  to  grief. 

Tlie  volunteer  firemen  were  recruited  from  all  kinds  of 
trades  and  occupations.  It  was  an  invariable  rule  with  them 
to  answer  every  fire  alarm  at  whatever  hour  it  was  sounded,  no 
matter  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time. 

"  One  time,"  said  an  old  fire-laddie,  "  Bamum,  the  show- 
man, was  giving  a  play  called  '  Moll  Pitcher,  or  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,'  at  his  old  museum  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Ann  Street.  There  were  Red-coats  and  Continentals  in  uni- 
form, and  no  end  of  Indians  with  feathers  and  war  paint  and 
tomahawks  in  the  battle  scene,  and  a  lot  of  us  that  ran  ^4th  an 
engine  a  little  w.av  down  Ann  Street  had  hired  out  for  ^supes' 
to  make  up  the  '  annies '  that  went  on  the  stage. 

"Well,  one  day,  just  as  we  were  all  dressed  in  our  stage  cos- 
tumes and  it  was  almost  time  for^s  to  march  on  the  stage  for 
the  great  battle,  the  fire-bi?ll  rang  out  a  signal  for  a  fire  in  our 
district.    We  didn't  stop  for  anything,  but  went  yelling  down 
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his  arm,  rarely  on  his  back,  and  then  only  when  forced  by  the 
weather.  His  "  stove-pipe  "  hat  was  cocked  over  one  ear  as  far 
as  it  could  possibly  go  and  remain  on  his  head,  and  he  gener- 
iilly  held  in  his  mouth  a  cigar  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  de- 
grees toward  the  sky.  His  hair  was  liberally  oiled  and  brought 
well  in  front  of  his  ears ;  his  peculiar  style  of  hair-dressing  gave 
him  the  name  of  "  soap-locks,"  though  it  would  have  been  inju- 
dicious to  apply  this  term  to  him  in  his  hearing. 

He  had  no  occupation  and  no  visible  means  of  support  ex- 
cept to  "  run  wid  der  masheen,"  though  he  sometimes  consented 
to  work  in  a  ship-yard,  boiler-factory,  or  other  establishment 
alone:  the  East  Eiver  or  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Bowerv.  He  had 
a  way  of  walking  into  a  restaurant,  bar-room,  cigar-shop,  or 
other  establishment  that  dealt  in  supplies  which  he  desired,  and 
after  receiving  what  he  wanted  he  would  deliberately  walk  out 
without  paying.  If  the  proprietor  ventured  to  hint  that  he  de- 
sired pay  for  his  goods,  the  b'hoy  dropped  his  coat,  struck  a 
pugilistic  attitude,  and  with  a  drawl  and  intonation  impossible 
to  render  in  print  announced  in  no  choice  language  that  the 
man  would  be  paid  by  a  thrashing.  The  threat  usually  brought 
silence,  but  if  it  did  not,  the  b'hoy  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
about  the  only  thing  he  was  ever  good  for  was  to  redeem  a 
promise  to  thrash  whoever  demanded  from  him  his  just  dues. 
He  would  have  his  boots  polished  by  a  bootblack,  and  when  the 
job  was  finished,  the  boy's  box  would  be  kicked  half  way  across 
the  street,  and  while  the  urchin  ran  to  pick  it  up,  the  scoundrel 
•^ould  walk  leisurely  away  without  deigning  to  pay  the  boot- 
black's fee. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  with  such  men  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment there  was  a  great  deal  of  rioting  and  thieving  at  fires  ? 
Stores  in  the  neighborhood  were  stripped  of  their  contents  if 
they  were  such  as  the  thieves  could  use,  and  the  special  delight 
of  the  Bowerv  b'hoy  was  a  fire  in  or  near  a  clothing-store. 
Thereby  hangs  a  bit  of  history : 

Wliile  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment was  before  the  State  Assemblv,  with  some  doubt  about 
its  passage,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  large  clothing-store.    During 
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ion  several  lirwEiion  were  kitliKl  by  fulling  waits; 
)rpses  were  taken  from  the  ruins  some  of  them 
have  on  overcoats  from  which  the  dealer's  tick- 
ets insiiie  the  collars  had  not  been  ivuiovwl. 
This  circumstance  at  once  secui-ed  the  passage 
of  the  bill  thi-ough  the  Legislature,  as  it  sos- 
'  tained  one  of  the  charges  that  bad  been  made 
a^inBt  the  old  organization. 

The  fireman  of  to-day  is  no  longer  a  volim- 

■     teer;  be  is  paid  just  like  a  policeman  or  any 

other  official,  and  if  disabled  he  is  retired  on  a 

pension  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  for  the  rest 

I     of  his  Hfe,  varj'ing  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 

his  pay. 

The    present     beadquailers    building    cost 
•     $100,000,   is   six   stories   high,  and   has   in    its 
rear  an  enclosed  yard  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  which  is  used  as  a  practicing  ground  in 
t     connection  with  the  School  of  Instruction  untl 
Life-saving  Corps  for  the  training  of  oflJcera 
and  men.     Altogether  there  are   nearly   four- 
teen hundreti  men  and  four  hund- 
red liorses  employed  in  the  entire 
Department,  and  the  total  expen- 
ses  are   nearly   two  and    a   half 
million  dollars  annually. 

The    valualde    exj>erience    ac- 
^■_  quired    by   the   men   in   the   drill 

.  yard  of  the  School  of  Instruction 
cannot  be  overestimate*!.  Here 
meml>ers  of  the  force  are  thor- 
oughly instnictiHl  in  the  handling 
and  use  of  life-siiving  appliances, 
implements,  etc.  The  practice 
ground  connected  with  the  School,  where  daily  drills  take 
place,  enables  the  entire  force  to  obtain  a  familiarity  and 
knowledire  of  recent  improvements  in  apparatus,  implements 
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tools,  ladders,  and  life-saving  appUances,  which  are  contin- 
ually being  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Department.  The 
eri;<;tian  within  the  past  fe^v  _\'ears  of  very 
high  buildings  has  necessitated  the  intro- 
•hictiOD  of  special  life-saving  appliances, 
chief  among  which  is  the  scaling-ladder. 
This  ladder  is  a  long  pole,  (vit  h  short  rungs 
projecting  on  both  sitle.s,  and  terminating 
at  the  upper  end  in  a  steel  hook.  Any 
lieight  can  be  reached  by  a  skilled  fireman 
with  a  scaling  ladder,  provided  there  are 
windows  or  other  openings  into  which  its 
liook  can  be  inserted;  whereas  the  longest 
pi-acticabte  extension-ladder  so  far  con- 
^Iracted  falls  short  of  ninety  feet.  About 
iifteen  per  cent,  of  the  biiiKiings  in  Xew 
York  are  so  high  that  their  upper  win- 
dows cannot  be  reached  by  the  longest 
fxtentsion-ladder  now  in  use.  The  value 
ijf  the  scaling-ladder  was  well  illnstrated 
nby  an  incident  that  happened  at  a  recent 
The  elevator- 
boy  was  dis- 
covered at 
one  of  the 
seventh  -sto- 
L  ry  windows 
■ailing  loud- 
ly for  help, 
^  the  fire  hav- 
'y^  ing  extend- 
ed so  rapidly 
as  to   make 

it  iiii |X)ssible  for  him  to  come  down  the  stairways.  The  com- 
mander of  a  hook-and-laddcr  company  ordered  his  men  to  rescue 
the  imperilled  boy,  and  three  of  the  men  at  once  proceeded  to 
do  so.     While  they  were  ascending  from   story  to  story  by 
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floor  and  prevented  further  descent  by  the  ladder.  In  the 
mfjin  time  the  hook-and-ladder  company  bad  arrived,  but  as  it 
was  imjMjssible  to  make  use  of  its  extension-ladder  in  time,  the 
lUe-sa\ing  net  was  resorted  to,  being  held  by  the  few  available 


firemen  aided  by  a  number  of  citizens.  After  the  sister,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  ou  the  fifth  floor,  and  her 
brotliers  on  the  fourth  floor,  had,  under  the  fireman's  direction, 
successfully  jui]i|)ed  and  Ijfen  sjifely  caught  in  the  net,  the  fire- 
man also  jumiietl,  and,  although  caught  in  the  net,  he  unfor- 
tunately bounded  out  of  it  and  fell  u[}on  the  pavement,  sus- 
taining severe  injuries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  all  four  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  prompt  use  of  the 
life-siiving  net. 

The  life-line  gun  or  carbine  throws  a  projectile  to  which  a 
conl  is  attached,  with  which  the  endangered  person  can  haul 
up  the  stout  life-line  tied  to  it. 

The  general  effect  upon  the  firemen  of  a  system  of  train- 
ing at  the  School  of  Instruction  has  unquestionably  been  to  bet^ 
tt'r  Ht  them  for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties  and 
to  (jualify  them  to  meet  almost  any  emergency.  One  of  the 
prere<iuisites  to  admission  in  the  force  is  a  pYobationary  service 
of  one  month,  lai^ely  devoted  to  drill  in  the  school  of  the 
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one  of  the  men  prece<le  the  animal  and  place  his  own  head  in 
the  collar  When  the  horse's  natural  dread  has  been  allayed  in 
tliLs  manner,  he  is  next  harnessed  and 
hitched  up  at  the  sound  of  the  signal 
on  the  gong.  This  he  must  learn  to 
do  quickly  and  without  the  least  hes- 
itation, and  to  teach  it  properly  re* 
qiures  gretA  tact  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  trainers.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  gong  the  horse  is  led 
and  guided  to  his  place  under  the 
harness  by  one  man,  and  driven  from 
behind  by  another,  whose  voice,  and 
hand,  if  necessary,  both  urge  him 
forward;  the  collar  is  pulled  down 
and  snappeil  around  his  neck,  the 
harness  is  let  down  upon  him,  the 
reuiA  are  snapped,  and  the  wide  street 
doors  slide  open.  This  is  repeated 
At>  >ften  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
gnat  care  being  taken  to  handle 
the  animal  as  gently  aa  practicable, 
and  to  avoid  making  him  timid  or 
injuring  him  in  any  way.  The  final 
m-,tnjction  consists  in  driving  the 
horse  oat  of  the 
i  stable  as  if  re- 
i  spondingto  an  ac- 
I  toalaJarm.  Occar 
sionally  a  horse  is 
found  deficient  in 
■  intelligence  or  too 
nervous,  but  more 
frequently  they 
develop  physical  faults.  In  either  case  the  horse  is  at  once  re- 
tumetl  to  tlie  dealer,  who  supplied  it  on  trial.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  test  to  which  a  none  who  proves  satisfactory  at 
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the  trainJTii^-stable  is  subjected  before  his  liiuU  acceptance  into 
th««ervioe.     Thb  U  the  lest  of  tujiiui  sen'k'v  in  th«_>  company 
for  which  hw  weu  selected,  and.  failing  in  this,  ho  it  a1w>  n*jcct4^^. 
■*.-^  ^.j»t^t  BriMi.       Tbeavetage  length  of  Ber%*ice  for  horse* 
]voM  BHhw     "*  ^^^  Department  is  iiliout  six  years. 
As  it  is  of  the  Srst  iniportAnce  that  the 
horses  are  always  in  prime  onndilioo. 
they  are  sold  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  their  osefnlness  in  the  service 
is  Haning. 

Acconimodationg  are  provided  in 
tills  building  forljoth  the  sick  and  in- 
j'ii>''l  hordes.  Commodious  stalls  of 
Kiiili  the  onlinary  ami  Nix  t^i»Ui->rn. 
|ii'.i[M>rIy  lighted  and  well  ventilnte«l, 
tMi^t'lher  willi  the  best  modern  uppli- 
uiiccs  Hnd  medical  supplies  to  ensure  the 
ln'st  treatment,  are  furnished. 

At  each  engine-house  there  is  a  com- 
fortable sitting-room 
for  the  men,  iuumIIv 
adjoining  the  dormi- 
tory, and  frequently 
the  furniture  includes 
a  billiard-tahle,  cheK»- 
bounls.  dominoes,  and 
oilier  inateriuls  for 
;itiHii«(>ment;  simie  of 
the  houses  have gtKid- 
sizeil  libraries  which 
have  Viccn  prt«enl«i 
by  friends.  Polilicai 
i  ITlijrJKIls  ilisiu^- 
siims  are  forbidden, 
and  profane  language 
■ircumstances.  Disputes  among  the 
|>]m>[icli  llic  nature  of  a  qiiiirrel  they 


la  not  allowed  under  anv 

men  an*  rare;  when  they 
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are  referred  to  the  foreman ;  aad  if  he  is  nnable  to  arbitrate 
successfully,  the  dispute  is  referred  to  a  higher  official.  Drunk- 
enness is  forbidden,  the  first  otfense  being  punished  with  a  rep- 
rimand and  fine,  while  a  second  one  is  pretty  sure  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  the  offender. 

The  life  of  a  fireman  is  not  an  ideal  one,  especially  for  a 
married  man.     He  must  be  on  duty  night  and  day,  excepting 


nocessiirv  time  for  his  meals.  He  is  allowed  one  day  in  every 
ten  f(  >!■  a  holiday,  and  he  has  a  short  annual  vacation.  The 
family  of  a  fireman  lias  ver^'  little  opportunity  to  become  ao- 
qniiinicd  with  liim;  but  his  wife  can  console  herselT  with  the 
rc'lltt'tioii  that  she  knows  where  her  husband  is  when  he  is  not 
in  ht-r  si;L'ht. 

Tin-  i-ngine-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  always  the  nearest 
nitini  to  the  street.  On  either  side  of  the  engine  are  stalls  for 
the  hnrses  that  draw  the  engine  and  hose-cart;  two  for  the 
fomii-r  and  generally  two  for  the  latter. 

Let  us  drop  amund  to-night  and  make  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
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As  we  enter  the  bmJding  the  lirst  object  !•• 
8  the  engine,  a  shining  mass  of  steel,  iron,  and 
ihe  perfection  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenaity 
the  utmost  care  and  labor  to  keej)  it  in  sufh 
a.  When  it  comes  back  from  a  fire,  smoke  aniJ 
ind  covered  with  mud,  it  is  immediately  put  in 
^ain,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  Ibu  dav  i»r 
"  3  or  how  tired  the  men  may  be.     "WTio  knows 

M  .y  have  to  go  out  again  t 

'rhe  til K  of  *^i  en-""  ■-  «"-"'  -vith  fuel  reiMly  for  light- 
ing, and  a  kerosene  torch  is  at  hand  for  flashing  it  into  a  blaze 
in  a  moment.  We  heiir  the  water  gently  bubbling  within  the 
boiler,  and  a  glance  at  the  steam  gauge  shows  that  a  loir  heiid 
of  steam  is  on,  although  there  is  no  fire  in  the  engine's  fomiioe 
nor  any  visible  means  for  heating  the  water.  Closer  investiga- 
tion reveals  a  iiijie  coming  up  through  the  floor.  It  is  so  but 
you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it.  It  brings  steam  from  a  boiler 
in  the  basement  and  keeps  the  ivater  in  the  engine  boiling  hot 
and  steam  up  at  a  low  pressure.  The  couplings  connecting 
this  pipe  with  the  engine  are  so  arranged  that  they  detach  ao- 
tomaticnlly  when  the  engine  is  drawn  away  from  them,  and  iis 
the  pii>es  are  separated  each  of  them  closes  securely  by  a  very 
simple  contrivance.  The  engine  makes  steam  very  rapidly,  and 
in  five  minutes  or  less  from  the  time  the  fire  is  lighted  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  for  throwing  a  powerful  stream  of  water. 
Everything  is  automatic  that  can  be  made  so.  The  halters 
of  tlie  horses  are  so  arranged  that  they  become  free  by  means 
of  an  electrical  apparatus;  the  harness  is  suspended  directlv 
over  each  horse's  place  in  front  of  the  engine  and  is  automatic- 
ally dropjVnl  on  their  biicks;  each  horse  knows  his  place 
perfectly  well  at  the  engine  and  rushes  to  it  the  moment 
an  alarm  is  given,  before  a  hand  can  be  laid  upon  him,  and  the 
sinnc  is  the  case  with  the  horses  that  drjiw  the  hose-cart. 

The  liats  and  coats  of  the  men  are  on  the  seats  they  occupy 
when  the  engine  starts  on  its  run ;  the  men  often  don  their 
coats  and  hats  while  ri<ling  at  full  six'ed  through  the  streets,  or 
as  they  spring  into  their  placi-s  just  as  the  engine  starts. 
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The  firemen  sleep  on  the  floor  above  the  engine-room.  ■  It  is 
long  past  midnight.  Silently  we  enter  the  dormitory  and  look 
around.  T)ie  beds  are  occupied  by  the  men,  and  no  sound  but 
their  heavy  breatliiiig,  telling  of  deep  slumber,  falls  upon  the 
ear.  Occasionally  the  sound  of  footsteps  of  some  belated 
pedestrian  on  the  pavement  below,  or  the  distant  rumble  of  an 
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elevated  [niin,  floats  through  the  half-open  window  and  breaks 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  Xear  each  bed  is  a  pair  of  trousers 
with  tlie  onds  of  the  legs  carefully  tucked  into  a  pair  ot  boota, 
and  evidently  very  precisely  arranged,  and  each  pair  of 
trousi-rs  and  l«M»ts  is  place<i  relatively  in  exactly  the  same  spot 
at  the  fix»t  i»f  each  be4i.  This  careful  arrangement  saves  to  the 
fireman  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  of  time,  in  traveling  from 
tlie  head  to  the  foot  of  the  be<l.  which  he  must  pass  on  his 
way  t4i  the  liole  in  the  floor  where  he  slides  down  a  polished 
brass  [xile  to  the  engine-room  below.  The  hole  is  closed  by 
tRi]Ml(jors  njiening  fmm  the  ceiling  downward,  which  fly  open 
autoniiilicjilly  the  institnt  an  alarm  is  given. 


AN   EXrlTlXtJ   SCEXE. 

lagether  too  slow  when  it  is  a  matter  of  geUaiig 
ibortesi  passible  time.     Tbe  tireman  jumps  at 
kwr.  thniws  bis  arms  and  legs  arountl  tbe  pole, 
and    slides    with    iigbtning 
rapidity  to  tbe  floor  below  in 
a  teiitb  of  the  time  it  woulil 
lake     him    to    descend     the 
stairs.     He  uses  the  stairs  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  never 
when  responding  to  an  alarm. 
A  glance  around  tbe 
i-otira  in  the  dim  light  of  tbe 
single  gas-jet  shows  that  all 
is  scrupulously  neat  and  in 
perfect  order ;  pictures  of  fire 
scenes  adorn  the  walls,  and 
trophies  of  days  gone  by  are  placed  in  conspicuous  places. 

Suddenly,  without  an  iostant's  warning,  and  with  startling 
distinctness,  tbe  gong  rings  out  an  alarm  of  tire  with  tjuick  and 
imperative  strokes.  The  be«i-olothes  fly  off  as  though  lifted 
automatically  by  hidden  apparatus,  and  the  men  spring  from 
their  beds  and  into  their  boots  and  trousers.  About  two  pulls 
at  the  garments  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  they  fit  closely  around 
the  waist,  and  there  is  no  need  of  sus|>enders.  ' 

Springing  to  the  liole  in  tlie  floor,  they  slide  down  the  pole 
one  after  tlie  other,  swift  as  a  flasli,  sometimes  two  men  clasp- 
ing it  and  sliding  down  together.  We  won't  venture  to 
follow  that  way,  so  we  hurrially  take  to  the  stairs  and  jump 
down  two  or  three  stejis  at  a  time.  Fast  as  we  go,  the  men  are 
tliere  aliead  of  us,  the  horses  have  rushe<l  out  from  tbeir  stalls, 
the  harness  has  dropped  on  tbeir  Kicks  from  its  fastenings 
alK)Vp,  the  last  snap  that  completes  the  hitching  up  has  been 
made,  and  the  animals  stand  in  tlieir  places  trend)ling  with  ex- 
citcmi-nt,  but  iterfectly  obedient  and  waiting  the  word  of 
coinmanil.  Tbe  driver  is  in  his  seat,  engineer  and  stoker  and 
every  r)ihiT  man  is  in  his  |>Iai-('.  and  silence  reigns  for  »n 
insliiiil,  lint  ilic  (hiors  ai".'  not  (i|>ened.     Why  is  thist 
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The  several  strokes  tliat  we  heard  on  the  gong  were  to  hitch 
up,  but  another  signal  numlwr  indicating  whether  the  company 
is  to  reejKinti  or  not  has  not  been  given.  If  the  signal  is  given, 
the  doors  o])en  and  the  engine  and  hose-cart  gallop  out  at  lights 
ning  s|hi.h1  to  the  point  indicated  by  it.     Whenever  a  notice  is 


given  that  a  fire  has  broken  out,  the  alarm  is  sounded  from  the 
Headquarters  building  to  every  engine-house  in  the  city,  and 
every  company  is  ready  for  work  in  a  few  seconds;  but  unless 
the  alarm  code  require  it,  they  do  not  go  ont.  If  a  fire  is  trifling, 
one  engine  may  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  it ;  if  the  companies 
fit^t  sunimonetl  are  not  enough,  others  are  sammonad,  and  the 
signals  may  be  increased  until  they  reach  "three  sixes,"  which 
calls,  according  to  its  character,  from  five  to  sixteen  companies 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  Only  a  fire  that  has  attained 
alarming  pntportions  will  justify  sending  out  this  call,  as  it 
leaves  ii  considerable  portion  of  the  city  without  protection. 

While  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  bhe  sudden 
transfonnation  that  has  just  taken  place  before  our  eyes,  an- 
other signal  is  given  on  the  gong,  and  the  big  street  doon, 
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hy  a  liri*r  nf  glr^wing  rrin'lerH  from  its  fnrnace.  Smoke  and 
nfuirUn  [Kirir  fmrn  the  chimney,  the  ^eam  hisses  at  the  safetv 
v(»lv<r,  jiml  (:V(TVt)iin((  i.s  in  reailiness  for  work  before  the  scene 
(if  tJii-  (ire  if>  n-acliwi.  The  liose  Is  rapidly  reeled  off  from  the 
U'lM-iiirt  ihiit  followHclosP  U.'hintl.and  is  coupled  toa  hydrant, 
Ihi'  rii((iri>'  l><-(rj[]H  itH  rjiiick  titrolthing,  and  immediately  a  well- 
tii  iif  water  i.f  |Kiuring  on  the  fire. 
liine  the  lirst  alarm  .wunded,  when  every  man 
lieil.  until  tlie  engine  was  ready  with  men  and 
■I-,  jiifit  twenty-four  seconds  have  passetl.  Four 
the  hee<>n<]  alarm  came,  the  doors  swung  open, 
le  itii.tiied  into  the  street.  It  took  four  minutes 
and  iiiiii'  mtroiuU  mure  to  get  to  the  tiro,  which  was  a  consider- 
iihli'  diHliinr<'  from  tlie  engine-house,  run  a  hne  of  hose  and  «t- 
Ijw'h  it  III  Itie  hyilnuit,  and  start  the  stream  on  the  fire 
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Inetanoes  are  on  record  of  an  engine  getting  a  etream  of 
water  on  a  fire  four  blocks  from  the  engine-bouse  in  less  than 
two  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given.  A  day  hitch  has  been 
made  and  the  engine  started  on  its  run  to  a  fire  in  seven' 
seconds  after  the  alarm  was  given,  A  foreman  would  feel 
himself  disgraced  if  bis  engine  was  more  than  half  a  minute 
in  getting  outside  the  doors  of  the  engine-house  at  any  hoar  of 
the  day  or  night,  with  all  hands  sound  asleep  in  their  beds  when 
the  gong  called  them  to  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  fire-engine  companies  there  are 
separate   orffanizationa  known  as  houk-and-ladder  companies, 


water-towers,  etc.,  all  of  them  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  force.  Some  of  these  ladder-trucks  are  about  fifty 
feet  long  and  very  narrow,  carri'ing  an  assortment  of  a  dozen 
or  fiftt-en  lad<lers  varying  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in  length. 
They  are  used  in  saving  life  and  for  carrj'ing  hose  to  upper 
stories  of  burning  buildings.  Each  truck  is  amply  provided 
witli  scaling-ladders,  life-lines,  jumping-nets,  ropes,  etc.,  and 
plenty  of  hooks,  axes,  and  rams  for  tearing  down  walls  and 
partitions,  and  to  meet  almost  any  contingency  that  may  arise. 
It  is  a  tliritling  sight  to  watch  one  of  these  hook-and-Iadder 
companies  on  its  way  to  a  fire.  The  horses,  three  abreast,  are 
driven  at  full  speed,  and  the  huge  truck  with  its  crew  of  men 
on  top  of  the  pile  of  ladders  seems  certain  to  topple  over,  es-  ■ 
pecially  as  it  rounds  a  comer  without  for  a  moment  slackening 


STRSZT  FIBB  SIGNAL  BOXB8. 


the  city.  At  many  of  the  street  comers  are  electric  fire«larm 
boxes,  painted  red,  on  red  Iamp-post«  surmoanted  with  a  red 
Inntem  that  is  lighted  at  night.  There  are  nearly  twelve 
hundred  of  these  electric  fire-arm  boxes  distributed  through* 
out  the  city ;  most  of  them  are  accessible  to  the  public  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  while  others  are  special  boxes  in  hos- 
pitals, theatres,  manufactories,  etc.  Anybody  can  ring  a  fire 
signal  and  summon  the  engines. 

It  was  believed  at  first  that  this  system  would  be  very 
unsafe  and  cause  no  end  of  trouble  by  inciting  mischievous  men 
and  boys  to  sound  false  alarms.  To  overcome  this  the  inventor 
of  the  system  arranged  the  box  so  that  in  order  to  open  the  door 
a  handle  must  be  turned  several  times;  the  instant  the  hand  is 
moved  a  gong  begins  ringing  at  the  box,  and  keeps  ringing  very 
loudly  for  twenty  seconds.  Then  the 
door  opens  and  reveals  a  hook  which 
must  be  pulled  down  to  give  the 
alarm. 

Now,  no  matter  how  much  a  man 
or  boy  may  be  bent  upon  mischief,  he 
is  not  willing  to  stand  for  twenty 
seconds  in  front  of  a  box  while  the 
loud  gong  is  ringing  and  a  light  reveals 
his  features  to  every  one  whose  atten- 
tion would  certainly  be  attracted  by 
the  noise.  The  scheme  works  perfectly. 
Nobody  tampers  with  the  fire  alarm, 
nor  is  likely  to  when  he  remembers 
that  he  is  liable  to  spend  several  months 
in  prison  in  return  for  his  fun.  The 
signal  bo.x  is  placed  so  high  on  the  lamp  roar  fCRiiouKTiK*  a 
IK>st  that  tlie  ordinarj'  small  boj'  can-  'irk  bkinai.  boi. 

not  reach  it  to  turn  the  handle. 

The  instant  the  hook  is  pulled,  the  number  of  the  alarm  box 
is  announced  at  the  central  office  at  headquarters,  where  sev- 
eral operators  are  on  duty  night  ^nd  day,  and  is  by  than 
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story  window,  held  on  to  the  window-blinds.  At  his  direction 
the  woman  dropped  into  his  arms  and  was  taken  in  safety  to 
the  street. 

During  a  fire  in  a  tenement-house  on  Baxter  Street  a  mother 
and  her  three  children  were  rescued  from  the  burning  build- 
ing by  the  intrepidity  of  a  fireman,  who  climbed  up  a  post 
to  the  top  of  a  woo<len  roof  built  over  the  sidewalk,  entered 
the  second  story  therefrom,  and  groped  his  way,  guided  by 
faint  cries,  through  the  dense  smoke.  He  found  the  frightened 
woman  and  two  of  her  children  crouched  in  a  comer  of  a  back 
room  and  carried  them  one  by  one  over  the  blazing  roof  to  the 
ladder  wliich  had  in  the  meantime  been  raised.  The  youngest 
chihl  still  remained  in  the  building.  The  brave  fireman,  unde- 
tei'red  by  fire  and  smoke,  again  entered  it,  and,  finding  the  lit- 
tle one  carrie<l  it  s^ifelv  to  the  street. 

The  experienced  fireman  bravely  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  penetrates  burning  buildings,  where  tongues  of  flame 
hiss  around  him,  where  fragments  of  falling  timber  are  drop- 
ping about  liim  and  threatening  death  in  a  dreadful  form,  and 
where  at  any  moment  the  whole  structure  may  go  down  in  a 
crasli,  from  which  he  cannot  escape  by  any  human  aid.  On  the 
records  of  the  Department  are  many  stories  of  the  heroism  of 
firemen  under  such  circumstances;  some  of  them  record  the 
deatli  of  firemen  who  bravely  sought  to  save  the  lives  of  others 
and  so  lost  their  own. 

A  record  is  kept  at  Headquarters  of  all  deeds  of  heroism 
performed  by  the  men,  and  they  would  fill  a  volume.  In  1869 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
sent  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  medal  of  honor  to 
be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  member  of  the  department 
eveiy  year.  The  commissioners  spent  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  design  and  die  for  the  medal,  and  the  remainder  was  put  at 
interest,  yielding  a  sufficient  amount  annually  to  pay  for  the 
medal.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  commissioners  select  the 
recij)i(»nt  of  the  medal  from  the  roll  of  merit,  and  the  presenta- 
tion is  made  a  public  ceremony  at  which  the  mayor  and  other 
officials  are  present.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  fireman  in 
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AP>(H7T  half  a  century  ago  a  curious  craft  arrived  one  day 
at  New  York,  ha^ing  sailed  all  the  way  from  Chimt.  It 
was  tli<»  Chinese  junk  ''Key-Ying,"  and  she  had  been  a  long 
time  on  the  way,  having  visited  London  en  route, 

Thr  '•Key-Ying"  was  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  some 
fonMirncrs  in  Far  Cathav.  Thev  had  decided  that  there  was 
m()n<»v  in  building  a  junk  and  sending  her  to  distant  parts  of 
th<'  world  as  a  show ;  she  was  fitted  up  as  a  Chinese  museum, 
and  had  stalls  all  around  her  decks,  where  Chinese  artisans 
W(*r(*  working  at  their  various  trades.  She  was  a  profitable  en- 
terj)ris<\  as  crowds  came  daily  to  see  her,  and  the  money  made 
from  the  exhibition  was  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  house 
that  still  exists  at  Ilong  Kong,  with  branches  in  several  ports 
of  the  far  East. 

Kut  one  unhappy  day  she  took  fire  in  the  harbor  of  New 
Vork  and  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  As  a  show  she  was 
no  longer  of  any  use,  neither  could  she  serve  as  a  place  of  resi- 

(M») 
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and  a  quarter  a  day.  He  saves  a  dollar  to  take  or  send  home 
to  Italy,  and  lives  on  the  remaining  twenty-five  cents,  which 
he  spends  for  stale  beer,  macaroni,  and  rice.  And  the  Italians 
in  Mulberry  Street  crowd  together  quite  as  closely  as  ever  the 
Chinese  do,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  On  the  other  hand 
John  Chinaman  lives  well ;  he  eats  pork,  chicken,  and  v^eta- 
bles,  and  very  often  he  has  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  eggs  fifty 
years  old  that  have  been  imported  from  China  at  considerable 
expense,  together  with  sharks^  fins,  dried  sea-slugs,  and  the 
like.  The  rich  Chinamen  live  luxuriouslv,  or  at  all  events  in 
a  style  that  would  astonish  a  good  many  Americans,  who  think 
Mott  Street  is  the  resort  of  only  the  vilest  and  poorest  of  the 
Celestials. 

"  John  minds  his  own  business,"  continue<l  the  captain,  "and 
gives  us  very  little  trouble.  We  make  fewer  arrests  among 
the  Chinese  than  among  any  other  foreign  nationality  in  pro- 
IK^i-tion  to  their  numbers.  They  settle  most  of  their  disputes 
among  themselves ;  quarrels  are  referred  to  the  President  of 
their  Society,  who  may  be  called  the  mayor  of  Chinatown, 
and  he  stands  high  among  them.  His  name  is  Tom  Lee,  and 
he  is  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  has  made  the  most  of  his 
monev  since  he  came  to  New  York. 

"  Perhaps  John  would  be  in  no  wise  different  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  if  he  took  advantage  of  his  neighbor  in  a  trade 
when  the  opjx)rtunity  offered  itself.  As  tq  stealing,  he  might 
do  his  share  of  it ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  man  in  the 
"World  who  will  take  what  isn't  his  own.  But  I  have  observed 
that  they  are  honest  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
they  rarely  steal  from  each  other.  For  example,  a  Chinaman 
will  live  in  a  hall  be<lroom  in  a  house  where  there  are  dozens 
of  othcT  Chinese.  lie  will  go  to  his  work  and  be  gone  all  day, 
leaving  liis  room  unlockeil,  so  that  a  thief  might  come  in  and 
helj)  liiinself  if  he  wante<l  to.  Of  course  a  white  man  couldn't 
enter  tlie  building  without  being  seen  and  observed,  but  a 
Chinaman  could  go  there  with  verv  little  chance  of  detection. 
They  seem  to  respect  each  other's  property ;  sometimes  there 
may  l)e  <]uite  a  lot  of  silk  and  other  garments  which  cost  oon- 
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py,  and  also  rings  and  bracelets,  such 
II  out  their  rooina  ;  but  it  is  rare  inde«d 
1  i-wblwrv  among  them.    Under  similar  circumi 

hitp  niim  in  a  white  men's  lodging-liouse  woulil  expect  hat 

•ds  to  be  missing  in  short  order  if  he  left  them  exjxiSMl  bi 
lis  way, 

"  Perhiiiw  it  is  because  a  white  man  woidd  steal  under  such' 
oircunistanpes  tliat  John  does  not,"  the  captain  addod,  with 
smile  »]«m  his  face.  "  Yon  see  John  does  nearly  cveiythii 
just  the  reverse  of  ourselves,  and  perhaps  his  nioruls  i 
vi'i-ned  twi.  You  know  we  write  across  the  page,  a,nd  he 
down;  we  join  onr  loiters  together  to  make  words,  and  he 
itw\is  them  sejiarate,  or  he  makes  a  single  cliaracter  stand  for 
a  worti.  The  first  [wge  of  our  book  is  the  last  of  his,  and  the 
tirtit  of  his  18  the  hat  of  ours.  We  stand  up  to  plane  a  boaid 
And  he  aits  ilown  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  eat  with  knivn 
lUid  forka.  and  he  eats  with  cho)>-sticks ;  we  «ry  our  prayers  (oe 
at  any  rate  we  ought  ti>),  and  he  bum«  his;  we  put  on  blade 
when  ill  mourning,  and  he  puts  on  white;  we  cut  our  bair 
short,  and  he  wears  his  in  a  long  pigtail ;  we  drink  ioe-water, 
and  he  abhors  it  as  he  would  abhor  deiwUy  poison.  And  just 
<iut  of  a  spirit  of  doiu^  things  tlie  other  way  it  may  be  that 
•li'hn  refrains  from  stealing  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
menti'.tu'd. 

■■  .Viiicrii-ans  and  KiiiMjK'ans  can  hardly  be  called  a  raoe  of 
g;iriibli-i-s."  sjiid  tlic  cupfuin  after  a  moment's  pause,  "but  you 
in;iy  set  linwii  the  Chinese  as  a  g-ambling  i)eople.  John  has  a 
euiitrariricss  in  his  chanicter  that  is  something  of  a  puzzle;  he 
is  ai-i|Tiisitiv('  ami  ironnmical,  industrious  and  temperate  from 
onr  piijiii  of  view,  and  at  tlic  same  time  he  is  a  Iwrn  gambler 
ami  a  ronlirmed  opium-smoker.  Nearly  every  Chinaman  in 
Mott  WliiH't  —  and  in  tlie  whole  of  New  York  for  that  matter 
—  is  fund  <)f  fan-tan  and  other  gjimbling  gjimes,  and  nearlv 
every  Chinaman  smokes  opium.  The  whole  race  seems  to  be 
dcvotwi  to  gambling,  and  the  most  of  the  work  of  the  police 
with  them  is  to  break  up  tlieir  g-ambling-houses  and  their  opium- 
dens.     It's  very  difficult  to  break  up  their  gambling-places, 


I 
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^oagh,  for  tfae  reascHi  that  tbey  will  rarely  betray  their  ocmi- 
rades,  and  they  never  allow  a  white  man  to  play  at  their  gaioei. 
Once  in  a  great  while  we  can  indnce  a  Chinaman  to  torn  en- 
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denit?  ui^itinst  his  conntrvmen,  bat  such  cases  are  rerj'  rare.  A 
jMTiiliarity  of  John  is  the  fact  that  he  will  not  as  a  general 
tliiii>r  julmit  that  he  knows  anything  about  another  man's  bus- 
nt'ss;  lie  may  tell  you  alwut  his  own,  but  never  about  that  ot 
his  neighbor.  "When  you  ask  one  about  the  other  he  shakes 
hitj  head  and  doesn't  know  anything  more  than  his  name, 
and  not  alwa^'s  that. 
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Along  the  sidewalks  there  was  a  fair  naifaber  of  Chinese,  but 
on  the  whole  the  scene  was  quiet.  The  best  day  to  see  these 
people  is  on  Sunday,  when  the  laundries  are  closed  and  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them  come  to  Mott  Street  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Then  the  street  is  crowded,  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  one's  way  through  the  dense  throng. 

The  sergeant  told  me  of  a  capture  of  Chinese  gamblers  that 
be  recently  accomplished  after  considerable  haixl  work.    He 


cnixESR  ourBLnio-RorsK  over  ax  otium-dkx. 


was  convinced  that  the  Celestials  were  running  a  fan-tan  game 
in  some  rear  rooms  overlooked  by  another  building,  but  how 
to  get  into  that  building  and  be  able  to  identify  the  players 
was  a  conundrum.  By  the  aid  of  a  man  who  was  not  known  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  police  he  hired  a  room  whose 
windows  looked  directly  upon  the  fan-tan  players,  and  man- 
a^l  to  get  in  there  without  being  identified.  Then  with  a 
fellow  detective  and  a  ]m\r  of  field-glasses  he  "spotted"  his 
men.  ami  ^vhen  he  was  sure  of  their  features  he  arranged  to 
have  the  place  "pulled"  by  night.    When  the  police  arrived  on 
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alert  Chinese  lookout  on  the  street  gave  the  a%- 

u  ntiy  the  lights  went  out  and  the  paraphernalia  of 

was  concealed.     Some  of  the  players  fled  and  those  who 

id  were  quietly  smoking  their  pipes  wiien  the  officers 

led  the  gamhling-room.    But  the  sergeant  had  taken  the 

itBure  of  the  gamblers  and  knew  their  faces  thoroughly,  so 

it  there   was  no  escape.     They   were  tried,  convicted,   and 

;t  to  Elackwell's  Island. 

Fan-tan  is  the  special  gambling-game  on  which  the  police 
wajire  relentless  warfai-e.  It  is  i)l;iyed  nightly  by  private  par- 
ties, and  the  atmoet  pains  are  taken  to  elude  the  vigilanoe  of 
the  minions  of  the  law.  A  dozen  or  more  players  gronp  them- 
selves aroand  a  table  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pewter  sUb. 
This  slab  is  crossed  with  diagonal  lines  dividing  it  into  see- 
tions  numbered  respectively,  one,  two,  three,  and  fimr.  The 
players  are  at  liberty  to  bet  on  any  number  they  choose  or  on 
more  than  one  nomber.  The  dealer,  or  keeper  of  tlie  game, 
sits  at  one  aide  of  the  table,  and  a  little  in  front  of  him 
is  a  pile  of  a  quart  or  more  of  Chinese  cash, —  small  c-r>p|>or  or 
brass  coins  ^vith  square  holes  in  the  center.  "While  tht.-  bets 
are  being  made  he  takes  a  han<lful  of  cash  from  the  pile,  places 
it  on  a  clear  space  on  the  table,  and  covers  it  with  an  inverted 
bowl. 

To  prevent  fraud  he  has  short  sleeves  that  just  project  from 
his  shoulders  and  no  farther,  and  he  is  provided  with  a  rod  of 
brass  or  ivory  as  large  around  as  a  lead-pencil  and  twice  its 
lengtli,  and  sharpene<l  at  one  end  to  a  fine  |>oint. 

When  tiie  stakes  are  all  made  he  raises  the  bowl  from  the 
small  pile  of  coins  and  with  the  pointed  end  of  his  wand  picks 
out  the  cash  in  fours;  the  remainder  after  all  pos.sible  fours 
but  one  are  reniove<l  is  the  winning  number.  Before  the  pilo 
is  lialf  removed  the  skillwl  playei"s  can  tell  almost  to  a  c«r- 
tainty  what  will  be  the  winning  numl>er,  and  it  is  interesting 
t<)  watch  their  faces  and  observe  the  expressions  of  bope^ 
grw<ly  exjXK'tation,  or  sullen  iiisji]i)>ointment.  A  regularly 
constructed  fan-tan  i-cMim  has  a  hole  in  the  low  ceiling  above 
th*-  table;  this  hole  is  tiw  aize  of  the  table,  or  a  little  larger. 
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and  is  surronnded  by  a  railing.  Another  and  more  aristocratic 
group  of  players  looks  eagerly  over  the  railing,  and  their  bet« 
are  lowered  and  winnings  raised  by  means  of  a  small  basket 
attached  to  a  cord. 

"We  first  visited  Wo  Kee,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of 
Chinatown.  He  is  perhaps  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  is  a  man  of  reputation  and  dignity.  We  found  him  seated 
witli  one  of  his  employees  at  the  side  of  a  tub  wliere  the  twain 
were  engaged  in  shelling  beans ;  whether  they  were  intended 
for  his  consumption  or  for  customers  I  did  not  ask.  but  as 


I  Iwans  are  not  suppoe- 
S  ed  to  be  fattening, 
and  Wo  Kee  is  decid- 
edly a  fat  man,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  for  comroereia) 
rather  than  personal  use.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  though 
he  spoke  very  good  English,  Wo  Kee  adhering  to  his  tub  with 
'the  assiduity  of  a  Socrates,  and  not  once  suspending  the  work 
of  bean -shelling.  He  is  a  general  merchant  in  Chinese  goods, 
and  his  shop  contains  everything  from  a  firecracker  to  a  dried 
duck  or  an  embroidered  jacket. 

The  Chinese  in  Xew  York  follow  the  custom  of  their  native 
land  in  settling  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  paying  when 
they  can.  and  being  forgiven  all  debts  that  they  are  unable  to 
pay.  The  11th  of  February  is  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  on 
that  day  there  is  a  grand  festivity  in  which  everybody  feasts 
and  offers  prayers  in  the  joss-house  or  temple.     It  is  a  sort 
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y.  New  Year's  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Dav 

mbined,  and  it  is  an  important  day  indeed  for  everybody 

loemed.    Delinquents  who   cannot    pay    their    debts    are 

jsBod  off  the  bixiks,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  tbey  an 

ever  trosted  agtim. 

There  is  not  »ow  a  single  opium  joint  in  Mott  Street  or  :U 

vicinity.    But    every  Chinainan,    almost  without    exceptioo, 

imokes  the  drag  and  has  his  own  private  "lay-ouf  for  that 

purpose.   This  cannot  be  called  a  "  joint,"  which  is  a  place  kept 

by  a  man  who  admits  [tatrons  to  smoke  at  a  fixed  price  per 

head.     The  joint.s  that  formerly  existed  in  Mott  Street   were 

patronized  largely  by  Cliinese,  but  not  wholly  so ;  Avhite  men 

and  women,  particularly  the   latter,   used   to  go    there,   and 

the  places  were  the  stwnes  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity.    Such  resorts 

still  exist  ap-town,  where  opium  and  a  pipe  can  be  obtained  br 

1  he  initiated. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  Chinese  women  living  in  Mott 
rtreet,  and  probably  not  more  than  six  in  the  whole  city.  Thev 
are  the  wives  of  {imniinent  Chinese ;  Wo  Kee  tias  his  wife  and 
family  living  hero,  and  the  other  Chinese  u'omen  are  of  eqnallv 
reputable  standing.  The  class  of  Chinese  women  that  Iiave 
given  the  [xjlice  of  San  Francisco  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  un- 
known in  \ew  York,  their  places  being  taken  by  white  women. 
These  hist  arc  not  easy  to  discover  in  evil  ^vays,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  no  relations  with  white  men,  but  associate 
e.\chisively  with  the  Mongolians.  AVhen  arrested  and  brought 
into  the  [>olice  courts  they  claim  to  be  the  wives  of  Chinese, 
ami  either  produce  marriage  certificates  or  bring  their  alleged 
husbands  to  swear  to  the  matrimonial  relation.  John  is  fond 
of  pretty  faces,  although  lie  is  not  usually  remarkable  for  his 
own  beauty,  and  not  a  few  white  girls  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  charms  in  Mott  and  Pell  Streets. 

Chinamen  were  coming  and  going  along  the  sidewalk  and  in 
aa<l  out  of  the  houses,  alleys,  and  cellars  as  I  accompanied  the 
detective,  fur  wliom  numy  of  thoin  had  a  friendly  nod  and  a 
word  of  welcome.  I  wondered  whether  the  noils  and  words  were 
insjiiretl  by  fear  or  esteem,  bul  <l'-l  not  [tropouud  the  question  to 
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the  sergeant.  Joha  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  it  is  to  his 
a^Jvuntage  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  detectives,  who  can 
be  very  troublesome  when  they  choose  to  be,  in  case  the  ways 
of  Juhn  should  happen  to  be  such  as  would  not  well  bear 
the  light. 

A  Chinese  drug-store  was  next  visited,  where  the  medica- 
ments were  such  as  are  generally  unknown  to  the  American 
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isi^i 
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pharmacopoeia.  A  deer's  horn  taken  "  in  the  velvet,"  or  rather 
a  section  weighing  perhaps  two  pounds,  hung  above  the 
counter.  I  asked  the  price  and  was  told  "ten  dollar."  Deer's 
liorn  in  tliis  condition,  when  the  new  horn  is  just  forming,  is  a 
s(ivpn'ip;n  remedy  for  many  ills  and  is  prescribed  with  the 
greiitost  solemnity.  It  is  grate<l  fine  and  given  as  a  dry 
powder,  or  it  may  Ih?  mixed  with  other  medicines  in  order  that 
the  combined  effect  may  be  to  "tangle"  the  disease  if  not  to 
cure  it.     At  the  sergeant's  suggestion  the  almond-eyed  druggist 


:;bnes  in  a  chinese  kestauraxt. 

handful  of  dried  locusts  which    he   took  frnn 
lese  locusts  are  caught  in  China,  where  th«v  ans 
<ii        ;  when  want€<l  for  use  they  are  st«w«l  until  ns 
.;e(i  to  a  tiiin   soup,   and  in   this  form   are    taken   by  Unu 
lan  who  wants  to  get  well.  M 

The  Chinese  are  great  believers  in  charms  and  incantatiom^  - 
and  the  sootlisayer's  art  is  closely  allied  lo  that  of  the  docior. 
'u  fact  the  two  are  often  exercise<l  by  one  and  the  same  indi- 
al. 

From  the  drug-store  we  went  to  see  the  big  joss  c<r  iilol  to 
the  temple  which  is  on  the  third  floor  of  a  house  on  MoK 
Street,  the  second  floor  being  occupied  as  a  restaurant. 

The  restaurant  occupies  the  whole  of  tlie  front  part  of  the 
floor,  the  rear  being  used  as  a  kitchen.  There  were  twelve  or 
fifteen  tables  in  the  room;  they  were  round  and  alx>ut  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  one  of  tliem  was  a  group  of  live  men 
busily  engage*!  in  satisfying  their  appetites  in  true  Cliineae 
style.  One  was  holding  a  bowl  of  rice  close  against  his  chin, 
and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  ehojJBticks  the  food  was  forced 
rapidly  into  his  mouth.  Another  was  lifting  pieces  of  sli^wcd 
pork  from  a  steaming  bowl,  and  two  of  the  diners  were  rejraling 
themselves  on  what  appeared  to  be  boiled  cabbage  cut  very  fine, 
though  it  may  have  been  something  else.  Most  of  the  men 
at  table  were  squatting  with  their  heels  on  low  stools  and  the 
others  were  sitting  in  occidental  fashion. 

The  detective  fell  into  conversation  with  a  man  in  American 
dress  who  was  alone  at  one  of  the  tables.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  interpreters  who  serve  their  countrymen  in  the  courts 
and  elsewhere  where  interpretation  is  necessary. 

The  room  was  hung  with  strips  of  red  paper  on  which  the 
bill  of  fare  wa-s  printed  in  Chinese  characters,  together  with 
the  prices.  As  in  otlier  restaurants  the  world  over  there  were 
certain  standard  dislies,  such  as  rice,  stewed  jK)rk,  beans,  and 
the  like,  and  then  there  were  dishes  which  are  only  serveii  on 
stated  occasions.  The  general  ap])earance  of  the  place  was  not 
attractive,  the  floor  Iwjing  covere<l  with  sawdust,  and  the  jiat- 
rons  anything  but  neat  in  their  dre.ss.     In  addition  to  the  bills 
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ai  fare  there  were  blessings  and  invitations  on  the  strips  of  pajier. 
There  were  also  some  banners  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
proprietor  by  his  friends,  and  were  evidently  regarded  by  him 
with  affection  and  esteem. 

Fong,  a  pig-tailed  attendant,  then  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  three  or  four  cooks  were  hard  at  work;  and  every  few 
moments  an  order  was  shouted  from  the  restaurant  just  as  it  is 
shoute<l  in  a 
d  o  w  n  - 1  o  w  n 
caff'.  One  of 
the  cooks  was 
preparing  a 
t  oot  h  sonu' 
dish;  it  con- 
sisteil  of  pork, 
onions,  bam- 
b(x>  shoots,  and 
celery,  and  a 
single  portion 
cost  fifteen 
cents.  J^'on  is 
rice,  and  the 
price  was  five 
cents  for  a 
bowlful.  CAui 
is    tea,    and 

there  were  several  varieties ;  the  poorest  kind  was  served  free, 
like  water  in  an  American  restaurant;  but  if  you  wanted  the 
fine  varieties  you  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  price  varied 
according  to  the  quality. 

Another  cook  was  preparing  some  pigs'  feet  for  the  stew 
kettle,  and  still  another  was  washing  and  cutting  up  some 
(lucks  and  chickens,  and  verj'  particular  he  was  about  his  work. 
There  was  no  cooking-range  such  as  one  finds  in  the  kitchen  of 
an  American  restaurant;  the  kettles  were  set  in  brickwork, and 
the  frying  pans  stood  over  a  sort  of  furnace,  which,  though 
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erally  given,  but  Chinamen  are  provided  with  chopsticks. 
The  tea  having  been  deposited  on  the  table  the  diner  gives  his 
order  for  dinner.    This  is  a  difficult  task  for  an  American. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  Americans  will  drop  in  out  of  curi- 
osity, but  they  rarely  stay  long.  The  best  way  to  dine  here 
is  to  make  up  a  party  and  order  the  dinner  beforehand ;  then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  enough,  you  can  have  the  big  room  to 
yourselves,  and  the  floor  will  be  swept  and  everything  made 
presentabla  You  can  make  a  dinner  that  will  cost  three  or 
four  dollars  a  head,  by  ordering  expensive  dishes. 

Dinner  parties  in  the  big  room,  about  twenty-five  feet  by 
fifty,  are  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  sometimes  ladies  are  taken 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty.  A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance once  gave  a  dinner  to  a  party  of  friends  at  this  very 
n^taurant.  The  inenu  was  in  Chinese,  and  the  dinner  was 
ordered  three  days  in  advance;  an  interpreter  translated  the 
fffJnu,  of  which  the  follo\ving  is  a  translation :  — 

First  "Set." 

Sharks*  Fins, 
Bmed  Chicken  Stuffed  with  Birdt^  Ned9. 

Boned  Duck  Stuffed  ttith  IMy  Seed, 

Rfo^  Duck  Stuffed  ttith  Chinese  Herbt^ 

Pish  Bladder, 

Bock  Lichen  with  Noodles, 

Psar  Wine,  Tea,  and  Prtssrm. 

Second  Set. 

TeOaw-Fith  Bead-Ori$tie, 

Sea- Worms, 

Boast  Pigeon, 

Chinese  Water-Potatoes  and  Fried  Chicken 

Chicken  Stewed  with  Mushrooms, 

Chicken  Muscles  Piqui  with  Perfumed  Earn, 

Bice  Wine,  Fruits,  and  Almonds. 

TnraD  Set. 

bruits,  including  Oranges,  Apples,  Dried  LgehM  NtU^ 

Sweet  Piclies, 

Steamed  Cake, 

Lily-Seed  Soup, 

Birds'Xest  Soup, 

Bailed  Biee  and  Salted  ^ggi. 


THE  JOS3-HOUSB  AND  ITS   IDOL. 

to  these  things  there  were  various  sweets  on  tha 
1      ueat  had  at  his  side  a  sancer  of  a  oondiuitiil 
ly'     ind  resembling  Worcester  sauce.     Bits  of  iii««l 
I  the  soy  after  being  raised  from  the  plate  bir"  tiMi 
*  and  before  going  to  the  diner's  mouth, 
^uding  to  the  joss-house  on  the  floor  above,  we  were  wet 
«d  by  the  proprietor,  whose  English  was  as  thin  as  his  voun- 
\  which  was  so  withered  that  nearly  all  the  facial  mii>trU>s 
e  distinctly  defined,     lie  smiled  grimly  upon  the  detectire 
id  myself,  and  stood  idly  by  while  my  guide  showed   the  at- 
tractions of  the  place. 

The  ccntL'r  of  atti'uction,  and  of  the  room,  U  un  idul  lLuX 
would  be  small  in  a  temple  in  China,  but  is  a  huge  one  for  the 
quarters  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In  front  of  the  idol  ia  od 
elaborately-carved  and  gilded  screen  which  was  brought  ft%>m 
China  quite  recently ;  it  is  all  carved  by  hand  and  is  as  gandy 
as  it  is  mysterious  to  the  occidental  spectator.  It  was  detained 
for  some  time  in  the  custom  house,  and  the  duties  amounted  to 
about  four  hundred  dollars.  The  proprietor  was  evidentlj 
proud  of  it,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  I  praised  it  in  all  the 
pidgin-English  superlatives  at  my  command. 

The  walls  of  the  room  arc  profusely  ornamented  with  ban- 
ners, some  of  them  very  elaborately  embroidered.  They  are 
used  on  grand  occasions,  sucli  as  funerals  and  New  Year  festiv- 
ities ;  and  in  a  rack  near  them  were  some  standards  that  had  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  torches  which  are  borne  by  political 
patriots  in  night  processions  just  before  a  Presidential  election. 
In  front  of  the  idol  is  an  alt;ir  on  which  the  devout  worship- 
ers place  their  offerings  of  foo<l  for  the  deity  that  presides 
over  the  place.  Exactly  what  becomes  of  this  food  I  was  una- 
ble to  ascertain,  but  I  noted  the  circumstance  that  the  temple 
is  just  above  the  restaurant.  Possibly  tlie  kcojiers  of  the  two 
places  find  the  arrangement  excellent  for  returning  articles  tha* 
the  god  cannot  devour,  so  that  they  may  be  sold  again  antl 
perhaps  several  times  over.  The  devotees  who  patronize  the 
temple  go  to  consitlenihle  ex|)ense,  and  some  of  the  offerings 
are  the  choicest  delicjicies  known  to  the  Chinese  menu.    Many 
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of  theiii  are  ordered  from  the  restaurant,  and  therefore  it  is 
ctmvenient  to  be  close  to  the  Bource  of  food  supply. 

The  custo-  _ 
di  in  of  the 
t^iiipk  placid 
1\  sHi  ked  hiu 
I  i[M.  and  the 
detectne  and 
I  c  ntinued  tj 
bill  >ke  our  ci 
^irs  whUe  m 
the  JOSS  house 
This  was  not 
inten  led  as  ir 
K\erence  hut 
la  thecustoma 
ry  ivay  to  do. 
.V  small  room 
jit  the  rear  of 
the  temple 
contained     an 

opium  "  lay-out "  for  two  persons.  At  one  side  of  this  little 
snug^ry  there  was  a  raised  i)latform  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  floor  and  five  feet  square.  It  was  covered  with 
(;hinese  matting,  and  at  each  end  was  a  curtain  which  par- 
tially shielded  it  from  the  gaze  of  persons  outside  the  door.  In 
the  ct-ntiT  of  the  platform  was  a  tray  which  contained  the  smok- 
tTs  "  lay-out,"  and  each  piece  was  placed  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion. There  were  two  pipes,  and  it  was  evident  that  two  per- 
sons couhi  find  room  here  for  a  friendly  smoke. 

The  little  lamp  on  the  tray  is  called  "the  fairy";  it  was 
sliiclck'd  with  glass  to  prevent  its  being  easily  extinguished,  and 
w;ls  supplied  with  peanut  oil ;  and  its  tiame  was  used  for  cooking 
and  liurriing  the  opium.  Near  the  lamp  was  a  little  box  of  bone, 
ciilU'il  tlie  hoj>  f'jy^  that  held  the  opium;  a  needle  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  flattened  at  one  end  was  the  yen  hoc,  for  holdmg 
the  opium  in  the  flame;  and  a  little  box  of  tin  held  the  yen  shs 
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On  one  aide  of  the  room  was  a  little  alcove  like  a  ticket- 
office;  it  was  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  and  just  aa  we  entered 
the  plucc  he  was  weighing  out  a  charge  of  opium  with  some 
tiny  scales  like  the  smallest  of  those  used  by  druggists.  Sev- 
eral trays  were  piled  at  one  side  of  the  counter,  and  there  were 
a  dozen  or  more  fairy  lamps  on  a  shelf  together  with  tbe  other 
implements  that  make  up  a  lay-out. 

Farther  along  was  a  curtain  which  hung  over  the  entrance 
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;   PIPE."      BCKSE   IN   AN    OPIUM   DES    ON    MOTT  STREET. 

of  the  smoking-room.  "We  waited  till  the  proprietor  had  ma<ie 
the  tray  ready  for  a  customer  and  then  followed  him  into  the 
inner  room.  The  pungent  odor  increase<l  as  we  passed  the 
thick  curtain,  whicii  was  drawn  aside  for  us.  and  we  foun<l  our- 
selves in  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  in  width.  It 
wiis  dimly  lighted,  and  there  were  several  strata  of  smoke  that 
(lid  not  exactly  resemble  any  smoke  ordinarily  seen  in  rooms. 
All  aronnii  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  room  were  platforms  or 
bunks,  about  two  feet  high  and  coverwl  with  Chinese  matting. 
A  few  liave  mattresses  instead  of  matting,  out  of  deference 
lo  American  tastes.     The  Chinese  smoker  considers  a  board 
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'white  man  will  not  stand  inault,  and  wants  to  boas  the  place  to 
suit  himself. 

Nearly  all  the  white  women  who  frequent  Chinatown  ar» 
a(Klicte<l  to  opium -smoking,  and  many  of  them  are  so  con- 
tirmecl  in  the  habit  that  they  would  lind  f^mat  difficulty  is 
shaking  it  off.  "I've  got  the  yen-^eti  (opium  habit)  the  worst 
way,"  said  one  woman,  "and  must  liave  my  pipe  every  night. 
I  want  two  or  three  pipes  before  I  can  get  to  sleep,  and  sonie- 
times  I  want  half  a  dozen." 

"How  lonjr  have  you  been  hitting  the  pipe f"  I  asked. 


wuiTK  wiPK  aMOKma 

"How  long!  Let  me  see;  it's 
iMiit  four  years.  Wlu-n  I  trial  the 
lii-st  tiino  I  thought  it  would  strangle  me,  but  I  soon  found 
tliat  it  was  pleatuinter  than  cigarette  smoke  and  didn't  make 
me  cough.  But  I  smoked  so  much  the  first  night  that  it  made 
nie  deathly  sick,  and  I  felt  awful  the  next  morning.  I  smoked 
ii  night  or  two  after  that  and  got  along  much  better,  and  that's 
the  wjiv  I  stiirtwl.  Now  I  must  have  a  smoke  every  night  or 
1  can't' live." 

■•  I  lan  cook  a  pill  just  as  well  as  a  Chink  (Chinaman),"  she 
ci-ntinui-d  ;  "just  see  me  do  it." 

With  that  she  di))|>iil  the  }>oint  of  the  neeille  into  the 
sticky  mass  of  opium  in  the  little  box  of  bone,  and  after  twirl- 
ing it  ilcxteix>usly  a  few  times  brought  it  out  with  a  lump  the 
size  of  a  i>ea  at  the  end.    Then  she  held  the  pea  in  the  flame 
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unde.  The  can  is  only  half  filled,  as  in  warm  weather  it  puiTs 
up  and  would  overflow  if  allowance  was  not  made  for  this 
swelling.  It  is  about  the  consisteDcy  of  tar  melted  in  the  sun, 
and  nearly  the  same  color.  The  mode  of  measuring  it,  wben 
selling,  is  by  a  Chinese  weight  called  fune.  There  are  about 
eighty-three /un«  in  an  ounce,  and  a  can  contains  four  hundred 
am)  fifteen  fun^.  or  about  five  ounces.    The  best  quality  of 
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this  sells  for  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  can,  and  in- 
ferior grades  run  as  low  as  six  dollars.  In  smaller  quantities 
eight  to  t^n/uni'  are  sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Whenever  a  joint  is  discovered  and  raided  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  but  few  if  any  Chinese  are  found  in  them.  The 
up-tf^wn  joints  are  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  white 
people,  and  I  believe  that  the  vice  cannot  be  wholly  starn)>ed 
out  of  existence.  When  once  ac<]uired  the  habit  is  not  easily 
shaken  off,  as  it  clings  to  its  victims  with  great  tenacity. 

One  uivtown  joint  whicn  was  raided  only  a  few  months  ago 
was  locateii  in  a  respectable  apartment^house,  and  suspicioLi  waa 
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but  he  followed  the  example  of  the  others  in  giving  a  fictitious 
name  when  arrested. 

The  raid  upon  this  opium-joint  and  the  revelations  that  fol- 
lowed are  most  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  the  growth  of  a  vice 
which,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Chinatown.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  official 
records  for  proof  that  the  opium  habit  is  spreading  steadily 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  fast.  The  statements  of  physicians 
and  druggists,  and  even  common  observation,  supply  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact. 

It  is  not  probable  that  New  York  now  contains  many  large 
and  luxuriously  appointed  resorts  for  opium-smokers;  but  if 
private  houses  could  be  turned  inside  out  they  would  almost 
certiiinly  reveal  a  startling  number  of  indi\idual  victims  who 
are  accustomed  to  practice  the  vice  in  solitude.  There  is  every 
reiison  to  sup{K)se  that,  without  reference  to  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter, there  are  not  a  few  establishments,  cautiously  conducted 
amid  decent  surroundings,  which  are  regularly  supported  by 
coteries  of  habitual  patrons  and  more  or  less  accessible  to  oc- 
casional visitors.  The  increasing  sale  of  the  drug,  the  admis- 
sions of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  experience  of  the  hos- 
pitals, unmistakably  point  to  this  conclusion. 

For  reasons  which  are  obscure,  though  the  fact  is  notorious, 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium  destroys  the  Chinaman  far  less 
surely,  quickly,  and  completely  than  the  Caucasian.  To 
Americans  in  particular  it  means  swift  and  certain  degrada- 
tion. 

Property  has  greatly  advanced  in  Mott  Street,  and  rents 
tave  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  Chinese  located  them- 
selves there.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  been  reconstructed 
by  them,  and  wherever  they  have  taken  property  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement  they  have  spent  money  liberally. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  women  already  mentioned 
they  do  not  allow  any  people  not  of  their  own  race  to  live 
among  them,  and  will  doubtless  continue  their  exclusiveness  hm 
long  as  they  remain  here. 
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LV/iKLATOKH  hsT^r  f-^yr  a  k«£^  ihiM^  soogbt  to  |Ht  aa  c^ 

•HJiiiir  jiT'ci'lft  at  ao'ti'j)!!.  I^H^Vfrr^  l^j^Te  eihaoiatid  their  ingr- 
noily  in  fmmin^  im^siMireft  f'rr  tfafr  •:of>prr^a&ioo  of  the  mork-aar' 
ti</n  fntati.  imt  ev^ry  time  thfrv  »,M-urc  tbe  pasagie  of  a  tull  wiUi 
ttuit  lAt'yf^  in  vi^rw.  M>ni^)y>]y  ty<jua]ly  »hren-<]  will  discorera 
Ufi\f-\fAf:'m  it.  Tb(r  Mnake  lia.s  If^n  scotched  bat  nol  killed; 
vmtf:  *tf  til';  m'<r:k  auctions  have  Ix^ien  broken  ap,  while  otbos 
tufntinne  Ui  Houmh. 

Tlw  hiaivi<'«t  hlow-  wa«  struck  when  the  law  repaired  that 
atw.'tion)!  HlirtuUl  Ix:  a'lvifrtist,-*!  in  tlie  ilaily  jiapers  with  the  list 
(ff  thi-  articlm  to  \>i-  hoM.  Thiis  )>iit  an  end  to  the  estabUshment« 
along  I'ark  I^>w  anri  (.■liatham  Htrp«;t,  wliere  the  swindling  was 
vcrj'  thinly  dingiiiw^i,  but  it  did  not  strike  anne  of  the  "'drr- 
ffooiU  duirtionn"  on  ISroa<iway.  All  tlutt  was  necessary  to  do 
to  cviido  Ihu  law  wuh  to  k(«ji  a  standing  advertisement  in  an 
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obscure  paper  announcing  sales  every  day  of  ^^  assorted  lots  of 
gentlemen^s  furnishing  goods,  calicoes,  ginghams,  muslins,  and 
other  fabrics,  the  property  of  concerns  that  desired  to  make 
clciirances  of  old  stock,"  etc. 

I  used  to  stroll  occasionally  into  one  of  these  establishments 
and  watch  the  operations  of  those  who  ran  the  place.  The  first 
time  I  went  there  I  was  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  promising 
customer,  as  the  auctioneer  began  knocking  down  things  at  an 
alarmingly  rapid  rate  to  half  a  dozen  men  who  stood  around  a 
table  and  were  evidently  buying  liberally. 

'*  What  name  ? "  said  the  auctioneer,  as  he  knocked  down  a 
dozen  pairs  of  socks  to  a  thin,  smooth-faced  man  of  about  sixty 
years. 

"  Bamiore,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  auctioneer  called  out, 
"  Mr.  Barmore  "  to  the  clerk  who  stood  just  behind  him. 

The  jmckage  was  charged  to  the  gentleman,  and  then  an- 
other lot  —  this  time  of  five  dozen  pairs  —  was  put  up. 

This  lot  w^as  quickly  sold.  The  auctioneer  demanded  re- 
peatedly, "How  much  am  I  offered  for  these  socks  by  the 
dozen  ?     IIow  much  ?    How  much,  gentlemen? '* 

Lot  after  lot  was  sold,  and  there  were  numerous  glances  in 
my  direction.  I  showed  no  indication  of  making  an  offer,  and 
one  of  the  buyers,  who  had  remained  constantly  by  my  side 
and  was  disposed  to  be  communicative,  asked  me  if  I  didn't 
want  some  of  these  goods,  which  were  going  very  cheap. 

*'  I  don't  care  for  them,"  I  answered.  "They're  cheap,  it's 
true,  but  just  now  I  don't  want  any." 

He  told  me  he  was  a  merchant  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
had  dropped  in  by  accident.  "  Things  are  going  so  low,"  said 
he,  ^'  that  I've  laid  in  enough  of  some  kinds  of  goods  to  last  me 
a  whole  year." 

Business  began  to  lag,  when  another  man  dropped  in,  evi- 
dently a  stranger  like  myself. 

Then  the  activity  and  eager  buying  and  selling  were  re- 
newed, and  the  buyers  took  everything  that  was  offered.  The 
stock  of  gentlemen's  foot-gear  seemed  inexhaustible. 

The  stranger  bought  one  of  the  five-dozen  lots,  and  as  soon 
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itul  been  knocked  down  to  him  }io  and   the  otltA* 

were  askod  to  step  to  the  rear  of  the  store,  where 

kee[)er  would  make  out  their  hills.     At  tliis    |M:iint  the 

tioneer  suddenly  annoiincetl  that  the  sale  was  over  for  the 

cnoon  and  would  be  resumed  at  two  o'clock.      Il  wu*  his 

le  to  go  to  Imich,  he  said,  as  he  ha*!  breakfasted   verv  tsirir 

i,t  morning,  and  he  hoped  to  see  all  of  us  at  the  hour  named 

tor  the  resumption.    As  I  could  fnune  no  good  excutic  for  r«?- 

maining  I  departed,  leaving  "Mr.  Barmore"  and    tht-   other 

purcha.sers  to  sfttle  thfir  acfuunts. 

You  ask  what  happened  after  1  left.  Well,  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  bona-fide  purchaser,  received  a  bill  for  the  goods  at 
a  rate  which  astonished  him.  He  had  bought  five  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  at  seventy  cents,  "  by  the  dozen,"  and  expected  to  par 
$3.50  for  the  lot.  But  the  bill  was  made  out  at  seventy  cents 
for  each  pair,  or  $42  for  the  quantity  he  had  purchased. 

He  demurred.  The  auctioneer  explained  that  "  by  the 
dozen  "  meant  that  they  did  not  sell  less  than  one  dozen  pairs 
to  aHj  one,  —  they  never  broke  a  package. 

Mr.  Barmore  and  the  other  fraudulent  purchasers  sustained 
this  view  of  the  ease,  and  with  great  alacrity  proceeded  to 
settle  their  bQls  at  that  rate.  Meantime  the  doors  had  been 
closed,  the  stranger  realized  that  he  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  pav^ 
the  bill  and  put  it  down  to  experience.  Had  he  refused  to  pay 
he  would  have  been  threatened  with  arrest,  and  as  all  the  other 
buyers  held  precisely  the  same  views  as  the  auctioneer  the  vic- 
tim would  have  liad  no  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  again  entered  the  place,  and  the  auc- 
tion which  had  been  postponed  until  two  o'clock  was  in  full 
blast  with  the  same  "buyers"  as  before.  For  years  the 'same 
crowd  was  there,  and  whenever  I  went  inside  something  was 
knocked  off  to  "  Mr.  Barmore."  But  I  was  always  recognized, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  induce  me  to  invest  in  the  goods 
offered  for  sale.  I  always  observed  that  the  articles  to  lie 
disposed  of  were  "  by  the  dozen,"  and  the  dozen  was  evident.y 
a  oombination  very  popular  with  the  managers  of  this  fraad. 
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After  many  arrests  and  escapes  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
mock-auction  business  was  sent  to  State  prison.  For  a  long 
time  the  law  was  powerless  to  suppress  the  fraud,  and  the  mayor 
could  only  give  protection  to  citizens  by  sending  out  a  daily 
procession  of  men  and  boys  to  parade  up  and  do^vn  the  street, 
bearing  banners  on  which  was  painted  the  legend,  "  Beware  of 
Mock  Auctioneers."  A  story  was  current  at  this  time  to  the 
effect  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  having  come  over  to  New 
York  to  study  human  nature,  went  into  one  of  these  auction- 
rooms,  and  in  order  to  hide  his  purpose,  bid,  and  successfully, 
for  some  small  article.  As  the  auctioneer  knocked  down  the 
great  preacher's  purchase  he  horrified  him  by  shouting  out  his 
name.  Mr.  Beecher  hastened  to  make  payment  and  said,  in 
low  voice,  "  How  did  you  know  my  name  ?  I  did  not  want  to 
be  recognized."  "  O,  Mr.  Beecher,"  was  the  loud  reply,  "  I've 
had  a  i>ew  in  your  church  these  last  two  years."  Doubtless 
the  story  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  it  might  have 
pleased  the  large-hearted  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  had  it 
been  true. 

Another  fraudulent  auction  is  that  of  cigars.  They  are 
sold  "  by  the  box,"  but  the  fraud  does  not  consist  in  following 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  dry-goods  swindle,  but  in  selling  goods 
that  would  be  dear  at  nothing  at  all.  Five,  ten,  or  twenty 
boxes  are  offered  in  a  lot,  and  one  box  is  opened  as  a  sample. 
The  cigars  present  a  good  appearance  and  a  customer  may 
smoke  one  from  the  "  sample  "  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  does  he 
will  find  it  fairly  good.  They  are  in  boxes  of  fifty  and  go 
readilv  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  box. 

The  economical  smoker  thinks  he  has  found  a  good  thing 
and  buvs  liberallv.  If  he  wishes  to  look  on  the  inside  of  each 
and  every  box  no  objection  is  made  to  his  doing  so;  but 
naturally  the  ins|)ection  is  a  hurried  one,  —  the  cigars  are  ail 
right  to  the  eye  and  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  speculation. 

It  is  not  until  he  undertakes  to  smoke  one  of  his  purchases 
that  he  learns  how  badly  he  has  been  deceived.  They  are,  as 
before  stated,  all  right  to  the  eye,  but  there  is  where  their  good- 
ness ends.     As  men  do  not  smoke  with  their  eyes  they  have 
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the  owner,  Mr.  Blank,  lives  at  Tonkers,  and  has  sent  the  stock 
here  for  sale  and  taken  the  private  stable  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tricks  of  the  precious  rascals  who  are  always  to  be  found  at 
public  establishments.  At  length  he  shows  the  horses  and 
dUates  upon  their  superior  qualities  and  wonderful  pedigrees, 
and  then  asks  if  we  are  engaged  in  the  horse-dealing  business. 

We  tell  him  we  are  not,  that  we  are  buying,  if  we  buy  at 
all,  for  our  o\vn  use,  either  here  or  in  the  country. 

He  is  apparently  relieved  by  this  information,  and  then  re- 
turns to  the  subject  of  the  sale.  The  driving-horse  looks  very 
well,  and  is  apparently  in  good  condition,  and  is  especially 
praised  by  the  groom,  who  says  it  is  well  worth  three  hundred 
dollars,  but  Mr.  Blank  is  willing  to  close  it  out  at  two  hundred 
to  a  private  gentleman  who  will  appreciate  and  care  for  it. 

While  we  are  talking  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  ani- 
mal, a  stranger  well-nigh  out  of  breath  enters,  who  states  that 
he  1ms  read  the  advertisement  and  wants  to  see  the  horses. 
He  is  a  pompous,  bustling  sort  of  man,  and  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  quick  transactions. 

After  looking  the  stock  over  the  new-comer  finally  settles 
on  the  horse  that  was  just  offered  to  us  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, examines  it  carefully,  and  pronounces  it  a  remarkably  fine 
beast.     Then  he  meditates  a  moment  and  says  off-hand : 

"I  like  that  horse  pretty  well  and  will  come  to  business 
right  off.  Til  give  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  spot  cash  for 
him,  and  not  another  cent." 

"Are  you  a  dealer  in  horses?"  queries  the  man  in  charge. 

"  Yes,"  is  the  reply,  "  I'm  Anderson  of  New  Haven,  every- 
body up  that  way  knows  me.  I  buy  hundreds  of  horses  in 
New  York  every  month  and  have  ten  carloads  on  the  way 
from  Kentucky  now." 

''Then  vou  can't  have  this  horse "  savs  the  other.  "Mr. 
Blank  pive  me  strict  orders  that  the  horses  were  not  to  be  sold 
to  any  dealer,  but  to  private  parties  only.  You  see  he's  muclx 
attached  to  these  horses  and  wants  to  be  sure  that  they  go 
where  they'll  be  appreciated  and  well  treated,  just  as  they 
always  have  been." 
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know  nothing  about  him.  We  tell  our  story.  They  bluntly 
inform  us  that  we  have  been  the  victims  of  a  fraud,  as  the 
horse  is  really  worthless,  having  been  "doctored"  to  make  him 
look  well.  We  have  only  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
hundreds  of  other  victims  have  been  trapped  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  The  game  has  been  exposed  in  the  papers  over 
and  over  again,  but  it  thrives  just  the  same. 

Some  years  ago  I  wanted  to  buy  a  saddle-horse,  and  one 
morning  saw  an  advertisement  of  an  animal  that  I  thought 
might  suit  me. 

The  place,  as  usual,  was  a  "private  stable,"  and  I  went  there 
not  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything  "crooked" 
about  it.  A  man  and  a  boy  were  in  tlie  stable,  and  I  thought 
nothing:  of  the  circumstance  that  the  bov  suddenlv  went  out  a 
moment  after  I  entered.  The  horse  was  led  out  of  his  stall  in 
response  to  mv  inquiry,  and  the  man  told  me  that  the  animal 
was  six  years  old  and  belonged  to  a  Wall  Street  operator  whose 
d(x?tor  had  told  him  he  nmst  give  up  horseback  riding,  which 
increased  a  nervous  affection  from  which  he  suffered.  The 
horse  was  a  lii'st-class  '"  all-rounder,"  he  said ;  that  is,  he  was 
excellent  under  the  saddle  and  equally  good  in  harness,  was  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  though  spirited,  and  warranted  perfectly 
sound  and  kind.  He  could  carry  my  weight  easily,  as  the  Wall 
Strei»t  man  was  fidlv  as  heavv  as  mvself  and  had  ridden  the 
horst*  for  eighteen  months.  The  price  was  two  hundred  and 
tiftv  dollars. 

« 

While  I  was  examining  the  horse  and  learning  his  history, 
a  large,  beerv-face<l  man  entered  the  stable,  and  with  an  over- 
the-soa  accent  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 

**  Where's  the  saddle-horse  Mr.  Wakeman  was  looking  at  ? " 

'*  Here  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  man  in  charge,  indicating  the 
very  animal  that  I  was  considering. 

The  Ix^rv-faced  man  brushed  me  aside,  or  rather  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  for  some  minutes  was  entirely  engrossed  in 
examining  the  horse.  He  went  over  him  critically,  carefully 
insi)ecting  his  teeth,  looking  at  his  legs  for  ringbone,  spavins, 
splints,  curbs,  puffs,  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  walked  him 
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^rom  home.  He  wants  his  spare  suit,  the  one  he  wore  before 
he  got  the  last  one. 

In  her  excitement  at  the  news  of  the  accident  and  her 
pleasure  to  know  that  her  husband  was  not  injured,  his  good 
wife  hurries  to  make  a  bundle  of  the  clothing  asked  for,  and 
delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk.  The  clerk  hurries  away 
at  the  top  of  his  walking  speed ;  she  thinks  it  is  in  his  anxiety 
to  restore  his  employer  to  a  presentable  condition  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  the  fellow's  speed  comes  from  another  motive. 
He  turns  the  nearest  comer  and  then  hies  to  a  pawnnshop^ 
where  second-hand  clothing  can  be  "  spouted  "  or  sold. 

When  the  husband  returns  home  to  dinner  his  \nfe  is  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  door. 

'*  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  you  weren't  hurt,"  she  exclaims.  "It 
gave  me  an  awful  shock." 

"  Shock,  how  ? "  queries  the  mystified  husband. 

"  Oh !  your  clerk  told  me  all  about  it  —  how  you'd  been  run 
over  and  knocked  down  into  the  mud  and  had  your  clothes 
torn  and  — why !  I  declare  you've  the  same  suit  on  you  had 
this  morning." 

Then  follows  an  explanation.  The  woman  cries,  and  the 
man  says  something  more  vigorous  than  polite  about  the  swin- 
dler who  so  cleverly  got  his  spare  suit  of  clothing.  As  they  sit 
down  to  dinner  the  husband  and  \^ife  conclude  to  make  the 
best  of  it  and  feel  happy  that  the  scoundrel  didn't  take  them 
in  for  more. 
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lOGARS  OP  NEW  YORK— TRAMPS,   CHEATS.   HUMBOB^ 
)    FRAUDS  — INTERESTING    PERSONAL    EXPERIESCES- 
ViUTlMS  FROM  THE  COL'NTRY. 

The  Incomes  of  Professioaal  Beggars  —  Resorts  of  Ti«inp8  —  PUUBlble  Ttkm 

—  A  Scotch  Fraud  — My  Ailvtnture  wiib  him  —  A  Plaintivr  Appml  — 
A  Trauaparenl  Yum  —  A  Distonterleii  Swindk-r^Clnitning  Relatioo^p 

—  An  Embarraasiiig  Position -Slarliag  lo  Walk  to  Boston  —  A  SbriduB 
Conscience  —  Helping  mj  Poor  Relation  —  Thunks  iin  Inch  Tliiei- F--- 
male  Frauds—  "'GeollBmen  Tramps"  —  A  FamUliing-  M&n  —  Emti^s 
CruiU  out  of  the  Gutter  —  A  Tale  of  Woe  — A  Fraud  witb  a  Crusbnd  Ug 
find  a  Starving  Family  — A  Distressing  Caec- Tlic  Bilcr  Bili«D  —  Tit 
Culifornian  with  a  Wooden  Leg  — Tlie  Ratile-Snake  Dodge  — "OW 
Aimtj"  and  iier  Methods —  "  Ood  Bless  You.  Demy  "  —  Blind  Ffkodtuil 
Humbugs  —  How  Countrrmea  are  Fleeced  —  BuDco-&t«cren  —  BhAj 
Taken  in  —  My  Esperienet;  with  n  Bunco-Sleerer. 

IT  is  estimated  that  uearly  six  ttiousand  beggars  lii-e  and 
thrive  in  New  York  viiy.  It  is  not  strsiiigt?,  thert'furv,  tli^I 
among  this  vast  niimluT  of  jji-ofessional  Iwifei's  there  should  be 
found  some  whose  methiKis  of  extorting  money  are  uniqne. 
Some  of  them  make  from  twcniy-five  to  sixty  dollars  a  week, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  are  so  nell  known  as  to  furnish  a  topic 
of  conversation  among  those  who  talk  over  the  strange  life  to 
be  seen  in  city  streets.  The  Cliarity  Org-aniaition  Society  re- 
cently issue<i  ii  circular  warning  tlie  jmhlic  against  professional 
beggars,  adventurers,  and  otlier  undeserving  persons  who 
obtain  money  by  imjwsing  ujwn  the  credulity  of  the  charitable. 
Even  ordinary  street  Ijegging  is  apjjarently  more  protitablt 
than  honest  labor. 

The  great  city  is  a  home  fi>r  a  gWMl  (or  l>ad)  number  of 
"  tramps  "  and  an  occasional  refuge  for  many  more.  With  the 
advent  of  summer  the  tranip  who  has  piissed  tlie  winter  in  the 
city  hies  to  the  rural  regions.     He  is  in  search  of  occupation 
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whicli  lie  never  finds ;  in  Bumnter  he  wants  a  job  at  ice-cutting, 
ami  in  winter  he  desires  work  in  a  hay -field  or  a  market-garden. 
■Whatever  employment  he  seeks  is  sure  to  be  out  of  season,  and 
as  he  is  unable  to  live  by  honest  labor  he  makes  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency by  begging  or  stealing. 


The  winter  occupation  of  the  circulating  or  tourist  tramp  is 
much  like  that  of  tlie  j)ermanent  city  tramp  whose  suste- 
nani-e  is  iibtaine<l  by  iK'gging  or  frau<l.  lie  haunts  the  side- 
walk, ('siMi'ially  at  night,  and  jKKirs  a  tale  of  wot-  into  ever}-  ear 
that  will  lisi.-n.  The  ordinary  tale  will  not  l>e  heard  or  heeded, 
and  his  iiij^'nuity  is  seveMy  taxed  to  invent  something  that 
will  ixtrait  cash  fiimi  the  junket  of  his  listener.  Some  of  the 
trainiis"  tricks  arc  worthy  of  record,  as  tliey  display  a  genius 
that    wowhl   secure   a   comfortable    existence    in    respectiible 
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and  he  told  precisely  the  same  story  as  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  instead  of  being  a  glass^ngraver  he  was  now  a  printer. 
He  had  even  come  from  Glasgow  "a  week  ago  to-day,"  just  as 
in  the  first  instance. 

''  How  long  did  you  stay  in  America  when  you  first  came!'' 
I  asked,  when  his  story  was  ended. 

"  I  never  was  in  America  before,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment.  I  landed  in  New  York  a  week  ago  to^iay  for 
the  first  time." 

"  New,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  your  yam  is  altogether  too 
transparent.  Six  months  ago  you  were  a  glass^ngraver,  landed 
just  a  week,  seeking  for  work,  out  of  money,  promised  work 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  hunting  a  Scottish  benevolent  society 
to  care  for  you  in  the  meantime.  You  are  the  same  man,  story, 
voice,  Scotch  accent,  size,  height,  dress,  and  everything.  Here, 
officer,"  I  said,  as  I  beckoned  over  his  shoulder  to  an  imaginary 
policeman,  *'  run  this  man  in." 

The  fellow  did  not  wait  to  be  "run  in"  by  the  officer;  he 
ran  himself  at  a  speed  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  race- 
horse. And  that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him.  He  probably 
made  a  mental  photc^raph  of  me,  so  that  he  should  not  repeat 
his  mistake. 

That  evening  at  the  club  I  told  the  story  of  my  adventure, 
and  how  I  had  been  defrauded  by  this  very  plausible  invention 
of  a  tramp.  Six  members  of  the  club  listened  to  me,  and  when 
I  endeil  no  fewer  than  three  of  them  acknowledged  having 
been  defrauded  by  the  same  fellow  within  the  past  month,  and 
two  of  them  only  the  evening  before  and  within  ten  minutes  of 
each  other. 

The  city  man  may  think  he  is  sharper  than  his  cousin  in  the 
country,  but  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  taken  in.  The  only  diflfer- 
ence  is  that  the  tale  that  will  catch  the  city  man  must  be  more 
elal>oratelv  constructed  than  for  the  rural  districts;  that's  all. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  a  man  who  said  his 
surname  was  the  same  as  mme,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  of  one  Darius  P.  Knox,  a  resident  of  New  York. 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  know  Darius  and  had  never  heard 
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he  went  to  school,  and  who  came  to  New  York  many  years 
ago,  about  the  time  the  speaker  sought  fortune  in  the  West. 

"  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry -goods  house,  Darius  was,"  said  my 
visitor,  "and  has  been  a  partner  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve-years. 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Worth  Street,  Number  — , 
but  when  I  went  there  to-dav  I  could  not  hear  about  him,  and 
the  store  is  occupied  by  a  new  firm  that  moved  in  last  year. 
The  man  I  saw  said  he  did  not  know  who  the  previous  tenants 
were,  and  he  didn't  care.  I  suppose  that^s  the  way  in  a  great 
citv  like  this." 

ft- 

"  Yes,''  I  said,  "  that's  very  much  the  way  of  the  city.  We 
care  very  little  who  are  our  next-door  neighbors  as  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  us,  and  we  may  live  in  adjoining  houses  for 
years  and  years  and  never  become  acquainted.  Many  a  busi- 
ness firm  doesn't  know  who  were  the  previous  occupants  of 
their  premises,  and  some  don't  wish  to  know." 

When  I  paused  he  referred  again  to  the  Darius  whose  name 
was  not  in  the  Directory ;  he  had  thought  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  look  up  a  few  individuals  of  the  same  surname,  and  thus 
he  might  find  some  one  who  knew  his  missing  relative. 

'*The  fact  is,"  he  said  with  a  considerable  show  of  re- 
luctance, "  I  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls  and  two  or  three  other 
places  on  my  way  East  and  did  not  count  the  cost  carefully. 
When  I  started  I  had  ample  funds  to  take  me  to  my  old  home, 
but  on  arriving  in  New  York  this  morning  I  found  I  had  only 
a  dollar  left,  and  I  spent  that  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  I 
didn't  feel  uneasv,  as  I  knew  Cousin  Darius  would  let  me  have 
all  the  money  I  needed ;  now  that  I  can't  find  him  I  am  placed 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position  and  hardly  know  what  to  do. 
I  shall  have  to  walk  as  far  as  Boston,  where  mv  brother  John 
is  in  the  hardware  business.  Good-bye  ! "  he  said  with  a  per- 
ceptible tremor  in  his  voice. 

**  GcK)d-bve,"  I  responded,  and  saw  him  to  the  door. 
**Sorrv  to  have  troubled  vou  "  he  added,  but  I  won't  trouble 
you  any  longer.  I  can  get  to  New  Rochelle  by  night,  sleep  in 
a  she<l  or  barn,  and  make  Boston  in  about  ten  days.  Grood-bye 
again." 
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An  old  w^omaa  witb  a  sbabby  genteel  air  used  to  stand  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tweaty-third  Street  at  their  inter- 
section with  Fifth  Avenue.  "  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  to 
the  Fortv-second  Street  ferry,"  she  would  say  to.  a  passer-by. 

The  route  would  be  indicated,  and  the  car  which  would 
carrj'  lier  there  pointed  out.    Then  she  would  timidly  ask: 

"  How  much  is  tlio  fare?" 

"  Five  cents,  madam,"  would  be  the  reply. 

"O!  I'll  have  to  walk;  I've  lost  my  pocket-book;  somebody 
must  have  stolen  it." 

The  su^estion  naturally  resulted  in  awakening  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  listener,  who  contributed  the  necessary  five  cents 
and  moved  on.  The  nick- 
el was  dropped  into  a  ca- 
pacious |>ocket,  and  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  af- 
ter Uh'  victim  was  safely 
out  of  sight,  the  query  ; 
would  be  repeated  and 
another  five  cents  secured  j 
in  the  siime  way.  For 
tlie  sake  of  variety  she 
changed  her  alleged  des- 
tination at  every  third  or 
fourth  inquiry,  and  for 
some  weeks  she  reaped 
quite     a     harvest.       She 

made  tlie  mistake  of  accosting  the  same  person  two  daj's  in 
succes-sion ;  the  jmlice  were  put  on  her  track,  and  she  spent 
a  season  on  Blackwell's  Island  as  the  result  of  her  money- 
makinjr  e\|)crimcnt.  But  as  long  as  slie  was  undisturbed  she 
manage<l  to  earn  tliree  or  four  dollars  a  day. 

Another  kind  of  feminine  tramp  is  an  Irish  or  German  wo- 
man who  pretends  to  l»e  unable  to  read,  and  thrusts  a  slip 
of  iKi|)er  into  your  hand,  with  a  request  that  you  will  read  the 
addi-ess  ujtun  it  and  tell  her  how  to  reach  it.  The  place  is 
generally  three  or  fori-  ■niles  away,  and  when  the  line  of  com- 
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—has  a  regular  route  over  which  he  has  tramped  aad  be^^ed 
fur  years.  He  once  filled  a  responsible  position  in  a  &mous 
dry-goods  house.  There  is  a  pretence  of  blacking  on  what 
remains  of  his  boots,  and  there  is  an  air  of  ostentatious  bat 
fictitious  neatness  in  his  attire.  lie  does  not  approach  people 
promiscuously,  but  singles  out  his  victims  with  great  sagacity 
and  aire,  usually  selecting  elderly  ladies,  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances at- 
tempting  to 
beg  from  a 
man.  He 
walks  beside  '■ 
his  victim  for 
some  distance, 
l(X)ks  pitifully 
at  her,  and  at  ? 
last  he  takes 
off  his  hat,  ap-  I 
ppoaches  hum- 
bly, an<l  plain- 
tively  pours 
out  his  tale  of  j 
woe.  His  sto-  i 
ry  is  listened  ' 
to  courteously, 
antl  is  so  ef- 
fectively told  that  the  listener  generally  opens  her  purse  and 
contributes  to  the  tramp's  relief.  His  polite  manifestation  of 
gratitude  is  extreme,  and  he  succeeds  regularly  in  getting  con- 
tributions from  the  same  victims  many  times  over. 

At  one  time  a  fellow  made  a  good  revenue  by  a  shrewd 
trick  of  putting  a  crust  of  bread,  the  core  of  an  apple,  or  some 
similar  dainty  on  the  sidewalk  or  a  doorstep  —  generally  the 
latter  —  on  some  of  the  side  streets  leading  out  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Then  he  would  go  a  hundre<l  feet  or  so  along  the  street,  and 
when  he  saw  a  well-dressed  person  of  either  sex  he  walked  just 
a  little  in  advance  with  his  eyes  eagerly  scanning  the  sidewalk 
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was  a  small,  wooden  house.  A  man  who  said  his  name  was 
lavery  opened  the  door  and  said  his  was  the  only  family  living 
in  the  house,  and  he  indignantly  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
destitute  W,  II.  Smith  in  the  neighborhood.  Unquestionably, 
"WUliam  was  an  unmitigated  fraud. 

Another  man  goes  about  from  office  to  office  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  a  very  hesitating  and  shamefaced  man- 
ner—  his  eyes  glued  to  the  floor  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  —  he  con- 
fesses to  hanng 
been  in  prison 
for  six  months, 


year,  and  has 
just  been  releas- 
ed. The  crime 
for  which  he 
was  sentenced 
was  breaking  a 
baker's  window 
and  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  ( 
his  children 
when  they  were 
nearly  dying  of 
hunger.  He 
wants  to  lead  a 
better  life,  and 

in  order  to  do  so  he  must  leave  the  city;  he  Avill  go  to  the 
country  and  find  employment  as  a  farm  hand,  and  in  that  new 
life  he  will  Ije  able  to  become  an  honest  man,  as  he  will  be  free 
from  temptation.  He  has  no  money  to  pay  his  fare,  and  meekly 
suggests  that  perliaps  the  listener  knows  some  railway  official 
who  would  give  him  a  pass  to  his  destination,  generally  men- 
tioning some  place  easily  reached  from  New  York, 

The  story  is  well  told  and  very  often  succeeds  in  extracting 
&  small  sum,  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  from  the  pocket  of  the 
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a  soft  hat  with  ahout  a  three-inch  brim  is  worn  carelessly  on 
his  head ;  he  leans  heavily  on  a  cane  and  walks  with  a  decided 
limp. 

He  never  speaks  to  anybody  who  is  not  looking  into  a  store 
window.  Approaching  his  victim  he  says  in  a  soft,  drawling 
voice: 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  bat  are  you  a  stranger  in  the  city?"  and 
no  matter  what  the  answer  may  be  he  continues:  "I  am  here 
from  California  and  I  have  got  a  wooden  leg,"  —  then  with  his 
cane  be  somewhat 
vigorously  taps  the 
"  wooden "  leg  to 
prove  its  genuine- 
ness, —  "  and  I've 
been  walking  around 
all  night  and  all  day 
on  it  and  haven't  got 
any  money,  and  if 
you  could  loan  me  a 
small  amount  to  en- 
able me  to  obtain  a 
night's  lodging  and 
a  supper  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to 
you.  And  if  you  will 
give  me  your  ad- 
dress, when  my  sister  sends  me  moflfey  I  will  return  it  to  you." 

If  questions  are  asked  he  will  produce  letters  to  prove  his 
identity,  and  then  will  teU  how  he  lost  his  leg  by  being  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake  in  Nebraska,  on  his  way  east,  and  show  that 
he  came  further  east  to  get  better  surgical  assistance,  and  finally 
lost  almost  all  of  his  limb  and  has  had  hard  luck  ever  since  he 
left  the  hospital.  Although  everything  about  him  indicates 
tliut  he  is  what  he  claims  to  be,  he  is  a  fraud.  He  has  not  lost 
his  leg  at  all.  A  piece  of  board  tied  to  his  leg  sounds  very 
wooden  when  rapped  with  his  cane.  He  usually  selects  persons 
who  look  like  strangers,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  always 
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vhawl,  and  white  cap  early  in  the  day,  give  her  a  penny,  and 
get  in  return  one  of  those  smiles  which  breaks  her  quaint  face 
into  many  seams,  success  nill  go  with  them  for  the  balance  of 
the  i>venty-four  hours. 

Old  Aunty's  name  is  Connors,  and  she  lives  in  two  rooms  at 
the  top  of  a  tenement-house  in  Kutgers  Street,  and  all  the 
money  she  gets  over  and  j-y*-^ 

above  that  needed  for  her  /"^^       ^^ 

simple  wants  finds  its  way 
across  the  sea  to  the  "Ould 
Sod,"  and  lightens  the  hard- 
ships of  some  of  her  num- 
berless relatives  there.  How 
much  she  receives  in  a  day 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  three  or  four  dol-  *  blind  mas'b  tin  bicn. 
lars  would  not  be  an  exces-  j,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  iiio»ti«joo  botm 
sive  guess. 

A  blin<l  man  is  considered  by  nearly  every  one  a  proper  ob- 
ject for  charity,  but  many  of  them  are  frauds  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  tin  signs  hanging  across  their  breasts,  narrating  harrowing 
stories  of  misfortune,  are 
often  gotten  up  for  the  oc- 
casion and  are  sometimes 
painted  on  lK>th  sides,  thus 
giving  the  beggar  two  tales 
to  heiji  him  along.  He  dis- 
plays the  side  that  he  thinks 
will  pnn'e  the  most  effective 
in  the  locality  he  hapi)ens  ' 

»«  ^  '"■  WHAT   WAB  ON    THE  OTHEe   BIDE. 

Asandy-mustached  blind 
man  who  sings  plaintive  airs  all  over  town  has  his  father  as  a 
confedonile.  The  father  loiters  in  a  convenient  saloon  in  the 
neiglilxiHiood  while  the  son  sings.  Su|>erintendent  Hebbardof 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  recently  found  father  and 
son  doing  a  thriving  business  one  Saturday  night,  and  followed 
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"YouVe  made  a  mistake,  sir,''  I  answered;  "my  name 
isn't  Johnson." 

"What!  Isn't  this  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Syracnse,  to  whom  I 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  our  house,  Blank,  Blank  &  Company  ? " 
naming  one  of  the  leading  dry-goods  houses. 

I  assured  him  I  was  not  Mr.  Johnson  at  all,  and  the  fellow 
humbly  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  adding  that  I  resembled 
his  friend  so  closely  that  he  had  made  a  very  natural  mistake. 
Then,  eyeing  me  curiously,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
not  Mr.  Johnson,  he  asked  mv  name,  and  I  franklv  told  him  I 
was  Mr.  Wallace  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  that  I 
was  in  the  hardware  business. 

He  apologized  again  and  went  on,  adding,  before  he  left 
me,  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  in 
fact  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  tlie  western  half  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  could  \>e  proud  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
him,  and  proud  I  certainly  was. 

Before  I  reacheil  Broadwav  another  man  rushed  at  me  with 
the  same  friendly  manner,  and,  warmly  grasping  my  hand, 
greeted  me  as  Mr.  Wallace  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  Mr.  Blank  of  the  hardware  house  of  Blank  *fe  Blank  (a 
leading  one  in  the  city),  and  remembered  my  last  visit.  Was 
I  satislieil  with  the  goods  I  then  bought  ?  Of  course  I  was, 
and  would  again  honor  the  finn  with  my  patronage.  He  rat- 
tled on  at  a  great  rate,  pro|X)sed  that  I  sliould  breakf^^t  with 
him  before  going  to  the  hotel,  and  I  accepteil. 

Then  he  wanted  me  to  step  down  a  side  street  a  few  steps, 
wouldn't  take  five  minutes,  to  look  at  a  picture  he  had  just 
bought  as  a  present  for  his  aunt.  He  knew  I  had  excellent 
taste  in  art  and  wanted  my  opinion. 

Bv  this  time  we  had  reached  Broadwav,  and  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home  I  brought  the  comedy  to  an  end  by  asking 
if  he  had  happene<l  to  meet  my  old  friend  Johnson  of  Syra- 
cuse lately.    He  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  make  an  answer. 

Had  I  gone  with  the  scoundrel  to  see  the  picture  I  should 
have  found  myself  in  a  pretence  of  a  shop  far  enough  removed 
from  the  street  to  prevent  my  escaping  easily.    Then  my 
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IF  the  history  of  every  human  life  could  be  told,  what  surpris- 
ing revelations  would  be  made.  If  a  list  was  published  of 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  at  one  time  or 
other  in  their  lives  sought  acquaintance  with  that  interesting^ 
individual  the  pawnbroker,  sometimes  known  as  "  My  Uncle,'* 
names  now  high  in  the  social,  political,  and  business  worlds, 
would  be  found  in  it,  and  society  would  stand  aghast.  Few 
there  are  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  fact  that  "  my  uncle  '* 
once  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  "friend"  in  time  of  sore 
distress,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  friendship  was. 
purely  cold-blooded  and  measured  solely  by  "  per  shent "  and 
*' peezeness."  It  is  a  constant  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
kick  over  the  ladder  that  has  helped  us  upward — to  ignore  the 
plank  that  has  bridged  a  disagreeable  stream. 

Occasionally  a  person  in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  pawnbroker  once  upon  a  time  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  him.     A  widely  known  and  prosperous 

actor,  now  blessed  with  an  ample  fortune,  in  writing  the  remi* 
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largest  possible  sum  on  the  aforesaid  watch.  On  pawnbroking 
thoughts  intent  I  wended  my  way  to  the  Bowery,  which  can 
boost  of  far  more  "lenders  upon  personal  collaterals"  than 
any  other  part  of  the  city 
The  familiar  sign  of  three 
gilded  balb  hung  over  the 
door.  Somebody  has  hu  -<^ 
morously  said  that  these  '*r 


balls  mean  "  it's  two  to  o 
that  you  never  come  back 
to   redeem   your  pledge 
The  fact  is  that  the  three 
balls    were    the    armonal 
bearings  of  the  celebrate<l 
family  of  the  iledici    m 
Italy,   who    became   ver\ 
rich  through  lending  mon 
ey  on  ple^lges  several  hun 
dred  years  ago.     Probabh 
very    few    pawnbrokers 
know  the  real  origin  of  the  ^ 
sign  of  their  trade. 

As  I  entered  the  estab- 
lishment a  woman  was  at 
the  counter  anxiously 
watching  every  expression 
that  flitte<l  across  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  spectacled 
Hebrew  who  was  closely 
examining  some  silver 
spoons  which  api>eared  to 
be  very  old  and  were  no 
doubt  an  heirloom  in  the  woman's  family.  Iler  nervous  man- 
ner and  the  pinched  look  on  her  face  showed  plainly  enough 
timt  sheer  want  had  driven  her  to  seek  for  a  loan  at  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  she  impatiently  waited  the  estimate  of  the  sharp* 
nosed  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 
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He  exarainetl  the  spoons  with  great  care,  aod  was  sppa 
ently  bo  absorbed  that  be  seemed  unaware  of  my  entrance.  & 
bent  one  of  the  spoons,  touched  it  with  acid,  weighed  it,  aii^ 
afterwards  weighed  the  entire  dozen,  rang  thom  on  the  (xmattf, 
and  did  other  things  that  satisfied  him  of  the  genuineness o(uk 
metal.  One  might  think  that  the  old-fashioned  character  of  ii« 
spoons  and  the  appearance  of  honest  poverty  of  the  woman  wii 
offered  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  genuiiK' 
ness,  but  the  pannltroker  takes  nothing  for  grantee!. 

Tears  ago,  one  of  the  beat  ioiown  and  most  successful  jam;- 
brokers  in  New  York  was  neatly  swindled  by  a  man  who 
brought  a  magniiicent  diamond  ring  on  which  he  wanted  i 
loan.  The  usual  tests  were  ap])lie(l,  the  diamond  proved  to  it 
genuine,  and  a  loan  was  made  upon  it ;  the  stone  was  a  fin<^  not, 
worth,  perhaps,  a  thousand  dollars.  The  loan  ivas  made  »1k«1 
the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and  the  man  said  he  would  redcfls 
his  pledge  on  the  first  of  the  following  month,  which  he  did. 

On  the  twentieth  he  appeared  again  with  tlie  ring  aid 
wanted  another  loan  till  the  first  of  the  followTng  month.  Tb« 
teats  were  applied  again,  everything  was  all  right,  and  the  Io«a 
was  made. 

Month  after  month  the  same  thing  was  done,  and  the  pawn- 
broker at  last  regarded  the  man  as  a  regular  customer  and  a 
very  good  one.  too,  as  lie  ]»roved  a  source  of  constant  revenue. 
After  a  while  the  dealer  took  the  ring  without  testing  the 
stone ;  lu-  had  become  so  familiar  with  its  appearance  and  that 
of  the  customer,  that  he  considered  the  test  unnecessarr. 
Finally  the  usual  day  for  redemption  came  around,  but  the  cus- 
tomer did  not  apiwar. 

On  the  third  day  afterwards  the  pawnbroker  b^an  to  sos- 
I>ect  that  something  was  wrong.  He  took  out  the  ring  and 
carefully  examined  it.  To  his  utter  dismay  he  found  thai 
tliKUgli  tlie  setting  was  precisely  the  sjime,  the  stone  was  a  false 
one,  resembling  in  size,  sliajve.  and  cutting  the  original  from 
whiih  it  ha<l  Ix'cn  faitlifully  cnpie<l.  The  man  never  came 
agiiiu,  and  the  iKiwiilimkcr  Icinu'd  ;;  lesson  which  has  new 
hr.M-;i  fui-ir„||,.n  In-  l,iiii  .„■  hU  d  ■^■:-Kl;iuts. 
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T^e  waitmg  my  tiifn  i  glaiced  around  the  shop.  6ne 
side  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  long  counter.  The  other 
side  was  fiUed  with  rows  of  shelves  and  pigeon-holes  that  over- 
flowed  with  mechanics^  tools,  musical  instruments,  clocks, 
guns,  pistols,  swords,  drums,  boots,  shoes,  work-boxes, —  a  com- 
plete museum.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  an  iron  door 
opened  into  a  large  vault  built  entirely  of  iron  and  lit  with 
gas.  Near  it  was  a  small  space  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing, 
and  over  the  door  the  word  "  Office"  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Around  the  sides  of  the  vault,  which  could  easfly  be 
seen  through  the  railing,  were  small  shallow  drawers,  similar 
to  those  seen  in  a  jeweler's  safe.  In  these  drawers  were  placed 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  set  and  unset ;  hundreds 
of  watches,  both  gold  and  silver,  on  which  sums  varying  from 
one  doUar  to  one  hundred  doUars  each  had  been  lent.  Other 
drawers  contained  finger-rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  almost 
every  kno\vn  article  of  jewelry  and  personal  adornment,  wMe 
the  bundles  on  the  floor  consisted  of  silver  cups,  ladles,  forks, 
and  scores  of  dozens  of  silver  spoons. 

Above  was  another  room  in  which  was  stored  all  kinds  of 
furniture  and  clothing  of  every  description.  Here  were  relics 
of  better  days ;  odd  mementoes  of  far-away  lands  beyond  the 
sea;  articles  of  domestic  use  of  all  sorts — sometimes  unmen- 
tionable— for  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  a  pa\vnbroker's  net  if 
only  it  have  a  market  value,  or  if  there  is  in  his  opinion  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  ultimate  redemption.  Hardly  an  article 
is  offered  upon  which  the  pawnbroker  is  not  begged  to  advance 
more;  but  liis  trade  hardens  him,  and  he  invariably  decides 
in  accordance  with  what  he  considers  his  own  interests.  He 
sees  before  him  all  day  long  and  all  the  year  round  the  im- 
proddent,  the  reckless,  the  vicious,  and  the  victims  of  unutter- 
able misfortune. 

To  return  to  the  woman  with  the  spoons.  The  pawn- 
broker stated  the  amount  he  was  willing  to  loan  upon  the 
property,  and  though  the  woman  pleaded  hard  for  more  he 
coldly  answered  that  it  was  all  that  he  could  afford.  With  a 
sigh  she  accepted  the  offer,  the  pawn-ticket  was  filled  out,  the 
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"  No,  I'll  go  somewhere  else,"  I  slowly  said,  with  a  percep- 
tible tremor  in  my  voice  as  I  picked  up  the  watch  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Holt  on,  my  frent,"  said  Simon,  "holt  on  a  leetle;  don't  go 
avay.  I  viU  do  petter  py  you  as  anypody  in  de  peezeness.  I 
haf  been  transacting  peezeness  for  dese  forty  years.  Look,"  he 
said,  as  he  waved  his  skinny  hand  toward  the  crowded  shelves. 
"You  seQ  dose  packages,  from  fine  shentlemans  und  ladies 
shoost  like  you,  do  you  tink  dey  would  drade  mit  Simon  Levy 
if  he  sheated  ?  I  tell  you  vot  I  do,  und  some  day  you  shall  say 
dot  same  Simon  Levy  vos  indeet  your  frent.  H-s-h-."  He 
glanceii  around  the  room  to  see  that  no  one  was  within  hear- 
ing, and,  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  close 
to  my  ear,  he  said  in  a  confidential  whisper : 

"  You  shall  haf  twenty-five,  but  don't  gif  it  avay,"  and  with 
a  patronizing  slap  on  my  back,  he  added,  "  und  remember  dot 
Simon  Levy  is  alvays  your  frent." 

I  accepte<l  his  oflfer,  but  before  closing  the  business  he  asked 
who  I  was  and  how  long  I  had  had  the  watch.  He  did  not 
wish  to  run  a  chance  of  buying  stolen  property,  and  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  with  the  amount  he  had  lent  upon  it.  He  had 
alreadv  studied  me  careful!  v  and  no  doubt  concluded  that  I 
was  an  honest  man ;  by  means  of  letters  in  my  pocket  I  was 
able  to  prove  my  identity  and  my  place  of  residence.  He  was 
satisfied,  and  the  transaction  was  soon  completed. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  ten  licensed  pawnbrokers  in 
New  York  city  there  is  a  fair  proportion  who  take  pains  to  pre- 
vent lending  money  upon  stolen  goods.  The  reputable  men  in 
the  trade  will  not  lend  money  to  suspicious  persons,  and  if  any- 
thing is  oflfered  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  has 
been  stolen,  they  notify  the  police  at  once.  Important  arrests 
have  thus  been  made  through  pawnbrokers,  stolen  goods  recov- 
ered, and  the  thieves  sent  to  prison. 

Police  cai)tains  have  the  legal  right  to  examine  the  books 
of  all  pawnbrokers  when  seeking  to  trace  stolen  property,  and 
if  it  is  found  in  their  possession,  they  must  give  it  up  on  the 
order  of  a  j)olice  magistrate.    Pending  the  trial  of  the  persons 

17 
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usually  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lender,  and  stays  there,  aa 
the  general  public  is  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  the  broker  does 
not  take  much  trouble  to  hunt  up  his  creditors.  The  law  in 
regard  to  keeping  the  articles  a  full  year  before  selling  them  is 
very  strict,  though  it  is  sometimes  violated. 

Every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker 
must  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  license,  and  give  bonds  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  that  he  will  conduct  his  operations  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  But  there  are  many  men  who  conduct 
a  pawnbroking  business  in  defiance  of  the  law,  or  rather  by  an 
evasion  of  it. 

The  "  spout "  exists  in  the  offices  of  most  pawnbrokers,  and 
is  simply  a  si)out  or  dumb-waiter  leading  to  an  upper  room 
where  the  pawned  goods  of  bulk  are  stored.  My  watch  did 
not  literally  go  "  up  the  spout,"  but  into  Simon's  safe ;  but  if  I 
had  pawned  my  overcoat  or  suit  of  clothes  I  would  have  seen 
the  bundle  disappear  in  the  dumb-waiter  after  being  duly 
markeil  and  labeled. 

Toadies'  dresses  are  "  hung  up,"  as  they  would  be  injured  by 
folding.  Hence  arises  the  slang  term  of  "  hung  up  "  for  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  been  pledged  at  the  pawnbroker's.  In  the  case 
of  articles  that  are  really  and  literally  hung  up  a  small  charge 
fs  made  for  the  extra  care  required. 

An  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  is  charged,  probably  because 
the  great  majority  of  loans  are  in  small  sums,  most  of  them 
Jess  than  five  dollars.  Suppose  one  borrows  two  dollars  on  an 
article  left  with  a  pawnbroker,  and  has  the  use  of  the  money 
for  a  month.  The  dealer  must  issue  a  ticket,  label  the  article, 
and  place  it  where  it  can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice  when- 
ever the  owner  calls  to  redeem  it,  and  all  the  dealer  gets  for 
his  trouble  and  the  use  of  his  money  is  six  cents !  And  if  the 
loan  has  been  one  dollar  instead  of  two,  he  has  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  all  for  three  cents.  If  he  ventures  to  charge 
more,  except  for  a  dress  or  other  things  that  must  be  "  hung 
up ''  as  already  described,  or  for  tar-paper  in  which  to  protect 
woolen  goods  from  moths,  he  is  liable  to  lose  the  license  for 
which  he  has  paid  five  hundred  dollars. 
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may  be  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  or  a  souvenir  of  early  love, 
or  something  aroand  which  many  tender  associations  are  clos- 
tered.  Tears  are  shed  as  it  disappears  ^'  up  the  spout,"  but  the 
tears  are  lessened  by  the  expectation  that  the  cherished  pledge 
will  soon  return  to  its  place.  Alas !  too  often  redeniption  is 
impossible,  and  something  else  must  be  pawned  to  avert  starva- 
tion. 

And  so  the  sad  story  goes  on  and  on  till  at  last  there  is 
nothing  left  which  the  pawnbroker  wiU  receive.  The  end  is 
near;  house,  home,  possessions  are  gone,  and  the  street,  the 
lK>orh<>use,  and  finally  the  paupers  grave  write  ''Finis"  to 
the  talc. 

That  the  pawn-shop  has  its  legitimate  uses,  and  that  it  has 
iK^en  of  material  ser\ice  to  individuals  in  times  of  distress,  can- 
not be  questioneil.  The  evil  consists  mainly  in  the  abuses  of 
the  system,  and  our  legislators  have  wisely  sought  to  so  regu- 
late the  business  as  to  reduce  these  abuses  to  a  minimum,  rather 
than  try  to  suppress  the  pawn-shop  altogether.  The  abuses 
come  partly  from  the  pawnbroker  and  partly  from  his  {)atrons; 
it  has  been  shown  how  the  dishonest  pawnbroker  may  serve  as 
a  screen  for  thieves  and  facilitate  crime, — a  charge  from  which 
the  honest  and  law-abiding  lender  is  free. 

With  a  great  part  of  the  public  the  pawn-shop  encourages 
improvident  habits  by  making  borrowing  easy,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  way  to  the  dram-house  lies  through  the 
pawnl)roker  s.  Take  from  the  pawnbroker's  business  all  the 
money  that  his  i)atrons  spen^  for  drink,  and  the  sign  of  the 
three  gilded  balls  would  disappear  from  more  than  half  the 
shops  that  now  display  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  my 
numer<jus  '*  uncles  "  would  be  without  {)atronage. 
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displayed  a  soiled  roll  of  leather  holding  two  or  three  dozen 
j)ocket-knives  and  scissors  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  was  enough  to 
melt  any  heart  not  absolutely  adamantine. 

Many  a  time  Jake  has  unrolled  his  leather  ease  beneath  my 
nose  and  held  it  thtre  without  saying  a  word ;  if  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him  he  rolled  it  up  in  a  minute  or  so  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  walked  slowly  away.  If  I  showed  an  interest  in  his  mis- 
fortune and  asked  the  price  of  the  kniyes  there  was  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  across  liis  face  that  seemed  to  say  he  was  about  to  be 
saved  from  starvation.  If  I  bought  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors he  was  somehow  never  able  to  make  change,  as  he  hadn't 
a  cent  about  him ;  when  he  i^eceived  his  money  he  thanked  me 
stolidly,  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  grasped  the  coin  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  performed  an  act  of  real  charity  to  a  de- 
serving man  who  was  too  proud  to  beg,  and  had  only  a  slender 
stock  in  trade  with  which  to  support  himself  and  possibly  a 
suffering  family  of  children.  Often  out  of  a  feeling  of  com- 
misenition  for  |X)or  Jake,  my  friends  and  I  have  bought  things 
we  did  not  want,  and  consequently  we  have  more  than  once 
had  an  overstock  of  knives  and  scissors. 

One  day  a  case  came  before  the  courts  in  which  a  supposed 
rich  man,  who  lived  with  his  wife  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  had 
sought  to  defraud  a  money-lender  out  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  money-lender  proved  to  be  no  other  than  "  Dirty 
Jake"'  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  and  threadbare  clothes, 
and  it  transpinxl  that  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
peddling  knives  and  scissors  in  the  manner  described.  His 
days  were  devoted  to  negotiating  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest 
and  his  evenings  to  peddling  his  wares  and  securing  customers 
by  his  abject  manner  and  deceptive  appearance  of  great  poverty 
and  utter  despair. 

Jake  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  the  thriving 
peddlers  who  haunt  the  streets  of  New  York  and  secure  pat- 
ronage through  sympathy.  There  are  beggars  of  all  kinds 
who  solicit  alms  under  very  thin  disguises  of  commerce,  and 
some  of  them  live  in  a  style  often  surpassing  that  of  the  per- 
sons who  contribute  to  their  support 
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rteenth  Street  there  has  been  on  pleasant  afts^ 
•  manv  years  a  gray-bearded  man  who  exbifaiti  i 
1  of  a  ship  tossing  on  model  waves, —  and  verv  pwr 
•dels  of  shi[)  and  naves  they  are.  On  the  box  that  suppurli 
jie  glass  case'contaitiiDg  these  nautical  carSieities  is  a  nlaouri 
announi'ing  that  the  ship  is  "  the  work  of  a  poor  sailor."  Tfc* 
inference  is  plain  enough  that  the  "]K>or  sailor"  is  the  (d4 
gray-bearded,  weather-ljeaten,  and  nautically  appareled  nu 
in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  A  tin  cup  on  the  box  receives  cootri- 
butions,  and  many  are  the  pennies  and  nickels  tliat  find  ihrrr 
way  into  it.  It  is  said  that  the  money  thus  receivi^  pavj  ti* 
rent  of  a  comfortable  a|>arlmont  in  a  building  in  a  rfp^'taMi 
quarter,  and  also  8up[>orts  a  family  of  tliree  persons  in  ciHufert  , 
and  even  luxury.  X«»t  a  stnfa 
f  of  work  is  done  by  anv  mtiB- 
I  ber  of  the  family.  The  daih 
I  receipts  of  the  tin  cop  of  tbe 
'  poor  sailor"  enaWf 
the  family  to  k«p 
two  servants 
and  the  wife 
and  (laugfatA 
of  the  exhib- 
itor Iw1k>  if 
neither  saibir 
nor  model- 
builder)  art 
grw«|  jualniD- 
of  fashion- 
able stores, 
lerous  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cily  tli.in  in  tlie  rfsiiience  j^frtion,  though  they  are  bv  no 
mciins  unknown  in  any  (jnartcr.  Many  of  them  often  stick 
to  tln'ir  trade  from  year  t')  year.  One  old  candy  woman  has 
for  years  taki'n  up  Iiit  i|uartiTs  in  close  ]>roximity  to  one  of 
the  public  schiM)ls,  wtifre  she  jiatiently  sits  day  after  <lav  be- 
neath an  ohl  umlirella  huiii.'  over  the  fence. 


Street  merchants  arc  ii 
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The  lowest  grade  of  street  merchanta  deal  in  8ho&«triiigs, 
which  tliey  carry  in  lai^  bundles  across  their  arms  or  hung 
by  hundreds  about  their  necks.  Shoe-string  peddlers  are 
mostly  of  Hebrew  origin  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  make 
a  large  return  for  their  industry.  Of  the  same  nationality  are 
the  [)e<Uller8  of  combs  and  collar-buttons,  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  carried  in  a  small  basket  or  tray  usually  suspended  by  straps 
passing  around  the  neck.  The  coUar- 
butt4)n  peddler  is  often  a  very  conven- 
ient merchant  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  encounter ;  for  these  little  indispen 
sable  articles  of  [wrsonal  use  are  con 
stantly  breaking  or  rolling  out  of  sight 
and  when  \vante<l  are  very  much  want 
ed  indeed :  and  many  a  man  can  testify 
that  the  collar-button  merchant  has  of 
ten  relieved  embarrassment  of  this  sort 
for  a  very  small  [)ecuninarv  considera 
tion. 

yide  I>v  side  with  a  blind  man  who 
selln  ]»encils  and  is  almost  literally  cox 
ereil  with  tiiem,  is  the  vender  of  a  little 
instrument  for  threading  needles,  who 
has  been  nver  twenty  years  in  this  bus- 
iness, to  my  knowledge,  and  always  m 
the  i-i'gion  around  the  Post  Office  and 
City  Hall.  The  best  evidence  that  he  has  made  it  pay  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  s|K-nt  nearly  a  hfetime  in  following  his  humble 
oci'iijiation. 

N()t  far  away  is  a  song-vender,  who  sells  sheets  of  songs  of 
the  ni<ist  recent  date.  Iron  fences  in  front  of  churches  or 
else*vliei'c  are  often  utilize<l  by  these  sidewalk  musicKlealers, 
whi>  stretch  strings  ah mg  them  on  which  hundreds  of  printed 
songs  :n-c  fastened  by  clothes-pins.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  niunenius  Italian  girls  decked  in  raiment  of  many  colors 
carry  small  iNiskets  full  of  notions  and  trinkets  through  the 
stri^l.-  iind  li>(>k  with  Wseeching  eyes  at  every  passer-by. 


A   STREET  DENTIST  3   METHODS. 

i»oth'pow<ler  man  is  a  curiosity.     Standing  on  a  itMt 
oomer  he  vociferously  offers  to  polish  free  of  charge  the  teeft 
of  any  boy  who  wishes  to  be  matle  dentally    preoentilik.    ' 
There  is  generally  no  lack  of  candidates,  and  when  one  cdloi    | 
-j^  himself    as    a    sacrifice   Ul     I 

'      V  teeth  are  turne«i  from  Mack     I 

*      -^         ~  or  yellow  to  pearly  while  ii    I 

an  astonishingly  shnrt  turn;     I 
by   using  &    brush   i-npcni 
with  a  white  puwder.    TliB     ' 
tooth-powder    artist   acrnki     , 
the  teeth  of  his  caodidtW 
much  as  be  would  polisb  t    ' 
boot,  and    without   jinr  »»■    ' 
gard  to  the  cuiiifort  of  Urn 
)mtient  during  the  operaboa. 
He    convinces    hi»    iwtrMl 
that  there  is  notbing  injori- 
OU9  in  his  compound  by  tak- 
ing a  spoonful  of  it  ia  h> 
own  mouth  and  allowing  il 
to  dissolve  there.     Exact]; 
what  the  preparation  is,  no  one  can  say  positively  ;  but  that  it 
is  a  powerful  acid  is  very  evident  from  its  prompt  actioa  ii 
remo\nng  discoloration  from  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  peddlers  are  the  na- 
ilers of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  most  of  whom 
have  a  i)oculiar  way  of  effecting  sales.  A  makeshift  ot  a 
wagon  is  loaded  with  omnges,  apples,  strawberries,  melons, 
lemons,  or  any  fruit  or  vegetable  tliat  happens  to  be  abmidant : 
and  the  driver,  who  must  first  procure  a  license  from  the 
proper  city  authorities,  proceeds  to  patrol  the  cheap  r^sidenm 
streets,  Uefore  <loing  so  he  engages  a  "  shouter,"  as  he  is  tech- 
nically called,  a  fellow  with  stentorian  lungs,  who  is  capable  of 
making  himself  audible  for  an  incredibly  long  distance. 

"While  the  driver  directs  his  animal  ^  usually  nothing  bol 
skin  and  bones  — at  a  slow  jkicc.  tic  sbouter  proclaims  tbs 
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wares  thaX  are  for  sale.  Sometimes  the  shouter  aids  the  driver 
in  selling  his  goods  and  making  change,  while  at  others  he  is 
engaged  for  his 
like  an  opera-singer,  ind  dis- 
dains the  manual  or  intellect 
ualpart  of  the  business.  These 
shouters  are  to  l)e  found  wniund 
the  markets  an<l  other  places 
where  the 
fmits  are  ob- 
tained by  ^  ^^^^" 
the  peddlers         "■ 


I    I^Urr  TEBDER 


before  starting  on  their  rounds,  and  their  wages  vary  from 
one  to  two  or  even  three  <iollars  a  day,  according  to  length 
of  service  and  iK>wer  of  lungs. 

The  shouter  also  exercises  his  abilities  by  selling  "extra" 
editions  of  the  newspa|>ers  m  the  evening.  Half  a  dozen  shout- 
ers.  each  with  a  quantity  of  extras  under  his  arm,  start  up  town 
from  I'nion  Scjuare  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
make  noise  enough  to  drown  all  other  street  sounds.  All  that 
can   be  distingui.shed   is:      "Ex-trahl     Ex  "^il" '      Yere's  yer 
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e  ning  paper!  Great  wow-wow-wow-wow ! "  It  k 
ossible  to  goess  what  has  ha|^ien«<l,  and  it  is  not  the  ^Mtf- 
efs  bosiness  to  let  yoa  knovr  ontfl  vou  hare  boogbt  the  paptr. 
That  something  terrible  has  occurred  is  certain,  ami  vou  ndi 
to  bur  the  extra  containing  the  frightful  intelligeooe.  T« 
open  it  nerTonsfr,  and  tind  that  the  Clamshells  bare  beaten  ihi 
Lobsters  at  baseball,  or  the  racehorse  Mtidlark  has  ootron  hii 
riraL  Fogbora,  by  half  a  neck.  The  reCre«tiQg 
form  of  the  shooter  is  already  far  away. 

There  are  peddlet^  who  dispense  cologne 
water  of  a  wretched  quality ;  it  is  water  with  a 
linle  odorous  extract  in  it  to  gire  »  perfnioe. 
and  possibly  the  stopper  of 
the  bottle  has  been  dipped 
in  genuine  cologne  to  give  a 
goorl  smelL  There  are  ped- 
dlers of  court-plaster  and  of 
clothes-hooks:  Italian  boys 
with  pretzels  strong  on  long 
poles :  and  there  are  several 
corners  where  one  may  find 
men  selling  small  book<:ade» 
made  by  stringing  three  or 
four  shelves  upon  wires. 
The  shoe-blackbg  man  has 
a  section  of  a  freshly-[x)I- 
ished  boot  that  reflects  every 
object  near  it.  and  the  dealer  ; 
in  stove-polish  has  a  ptete 
of  ir<^rn  that  shines  with  the 
lustre  of  a  newly -cast  piece 
of  bmnze.  Xear  him  is  a 
man  whose  stock  in  trade  is 
on  I' of  the  numentiis  preparations  for  mending  broken  chiniL 
and  he  exhibits  a  hmken  and  memleil  plate  or  saucer  suspended 
in  a  frame,  with  a  woiirbt  of  live  or  ten  |>ounds  hong  to  the 
Ioy*r  half,  to  show  that  tin'  iHnstvtkms  cannot  be  pulled  apart. 
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The  "cash  paid  for  rags"  nuui  may  be  found  thronghout 
the  tenement-house  districts,  though  he  is  by  no  means  unknown 
in  more  fashionable  localities.  He  is  a  formidable  riral  of  the 
shouter  in  strength  of  lungs. 

The  dealer  in  toy  balloons  is  not  far  away ;  the  balloons  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  inflated  \vith  gas. 
Occasionally  a  reckless  fellow  who  is  apparently  willing  lo  be 
amused  at  thi'  i.>.\iH>nse  of  the  iH^liUcr 
(genenilly  an  llaliiin|sli|>8  u))  behind  him 


and  slyly  cuts  the  strings  of  the  balloons.  Away  they  soar 
heavenward,  and  the  frantic  sufferer  (ills  the  air  with  bitter 
laments  and  impious  imprecations.  A  crowd  quickly  assembles, 
and  the  sympathetic  spectators  show  their  pity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Italian  by  contributing  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  pay  for  his  lost  stock  in  trade,  anSi  very  often  they  leave 
him  something  more.  The  excitement  is  soon  over,  and  the 
grateful  balloon-merchant  leaves  ostensibly  to  buy  new  stock. 
If  we  follow  him  closely  for  a  few  minutes  we  shall  quite  likely 
find  him  around  the  corner,  chatting  familiarly  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  with  the  man  who  cut  the  strings;  and  only 
then  do  wp  realize  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  "put-up  job." 
So.  t4X),  i.>t  the  trick  of  the  dealer  in  plaster  images,  whose 
stand  is  n{>set  by  a  drunken  ruffian  who  staggers  awa^'  quite 
oblivious  of  the  ruin  he  has  wrought,  to  the  great  dismay  and 
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kindness  to  men  or  animals,  or  both.  It  maj  be  a  slight  con- 
solation to  Paterfamilias  to  know  that  many  another  old  resi- 
dent has  suffered  by  the  same  fraud. 

Another  swindler  who  plays  upon  the  cupidity  of  mankind, 
rather  than  upon  their  good  nature,  is  the  man  who  offers  to 


MAKIKa   A  CAHKKUL   BEI.ECTIOII.      SCRNE   AT  A  BIDEWALK  UASKET. 

sell  four  boxes  of  soap  for  a  dollar  each.  To  convince  spectar 
tors  that  the  purchase  will  be  a  profitable  one,  he  actually  puts 
a  ten-iloUar  bill  in  one  box,  a  five-dollar  bill  in  the  second,  and 
a  two-dollar  bill  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  box  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  cake  of  soap,  and  very  poor  soap  at  that. 

Now  he  tells  his  listeners  that  for  one  dollar  they  can  draw 
any  one  of  the  boxes ;  whereupon,  after  some  hesitation,  a  man 
who  is  apjarently  a  stranger,  but  who  is  in  reality  a  confeder 
ate,  ste{)s  forward,  pays  his  dollar,  and  of  course  he  draws  one 
of  the  boxes  containing  money,  either  two  or  five  dollars.  The 
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The  street  peddler  not  far  off,  who  deals  in  figa  and  dates, 
anil  who  is  equipped  with  a  handcart  and  a  large  stock  of  tempt- 
ing fruit,  is  evidently  a  facetious  fellow,  for  he  has  labeled 
one  of  Ilia  packages  ^rith  the  words,  "  Latest  Dates  from  Con 
stantinuple."    He  is  waggish,  but  he  nevertheless  has  a  woo 


n-RBSTOSE  DRI-OOODS  XERrH; 


derfuUy  sharp  eve  for  business,  and  abundance  of  nerve,  toa 
As  one  stands  a  dozen  yards  away  he  reads  on  a  placard,  "Onlj 
15  Cents  A  Pound."  The  unsuspecting  customer,  tempted  by 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  low  price,  approaches  nearer 
and  buys  a  {>ounil,  for  which  he  is  charged  thirty  cents  instead 
of  fifteen.  Indignantly  he  calls  the  dealer's  attention  to  the 
mistake,  and  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  remarks  he  points  to 
the  placard  on  wliich  the  price  is  state<l.  Alas !  A  close  in- 
spection reveals  the  figures  "  J "'  immediately  following  the  cap- 
ital A.  The  letters  and  figures  forming  the  placard,  as  first 
read,  are  fully  three  inches  in  height,  while  the  "  J  "  is  not  over 
half  an  inch,  and  is  never  noticed  by  the  hasty  purobaaer. 


now   I'EOPr^  AEB  Ht'MBl'OOKD. 

(Talk  vmiiitn  of  clititp  cloUiing-  and  ilrj'-goodi  abood 
In  Wi  [oww  [Kirt.  i*f  tlift  city,  Br>me  of  them  do  a  IcgitinuM 
liUHini^w,  tlitri)|{l)  lui  D  rule  the  curbittoiio  taorcbant  will  btw 
WMl/'liiriK' 

'I'hd  iilrwit  vofkUt  liM  a  g»x><l  knowledge  of  hamui  natan*, 
un<l  VHry  rifuiri  Iiti  <I(H>N  not  li'ild  lik  ft>lluw-mon  in  higli  eateeoL 
Kuriii)  [Mui|iU<  think  ho  nOitn  u[Km  ttiti  stranger  f»r  the  matX  ol 
lilH  \tutTimiim\  tint  ir  ytiii  liilV  witli  one  of  tlium,  after  gt^ltisg 
into  liiH  (<iinll<lft)i>«,  hi>  will  vrry  liki'ly  I^M  yon  kix-Ii  l<i  n»i  tbr 

'*Th«  oity'i  full  uf  iiiufTB,"  naid  one  of  these  fellows  no«it)j 
whan  I  "interviowod"  him.  "Talk  about  the  hayseeds  from 
tho  (Miuntryt"  lio  oontinutMl;  "the  city  jay  is  the  readiest  ol 
'ent  all  to  Ih)  guUtxI.  Thoru'a  men  standin'  round  oo  even 
tHirnei',  or  (uuisln'  alun^;  by  here  every  minute,  just  nraitin*  fv 
wtmeboily  like  me  tu  oitiuo  along  and  sell  *eiQ  anything.  Nolmly 
luwd  itarva  In  New  York  if  he's  got  any  grit  aboat  him,  I  can 
tnll  ytm  that.     Let  me  toll  yoit  what  I  did. 

"  One  ilay  lust  w wk  I  went  in  to  play  policy  just  fw  the  ta 
iti  the  thing,  you  know,  and  when  I  oome  out  of  the  pUoe,kiBd 
of  iIhwhI  lilio.  I  hull  just  twi'uty  ivnts  left ;  everything  else  vrw 
jpiiH',  mill  1  womh'rt-il  IV'i"  »  minute  what  on  earth  I'd  da 
It  ditlu't   lako  nu>  moiv'ti  u  mimito.  though,  to  make  up  my 

"  I  Mt'iit  intii  the  fust  i;i>Hvry  I  <vme  aorviss  and  bought  two 
t\»k(\s  i>t'  i>'u\u>i'U  laundry  simp  luul  thrtv  t,vnts  wonh  of  Ww 
Hwuo  ^v^l■^•l■,  I  U>rn>vv(>l  tt  kiufo  and  cut  u|t  my  st.ittp  into  thin 
»ln\\v  jitul  »n»i>iHy|  ivuh  sluv  u[i  ntw  and  tKly-Iike,  a^  thvHtzti 
it  tuul  Uvu  lii'iu-  m  a  bii:  si>i'[>,  Tlwn  I  went  dviwTi  ihi  lb^^ 
Hi'wviA  nvsl  as  itu-u  «ir\'  v\'nnu' i>ut  for  th-^-ir  hvHir  at  n-xia, 
.■nnl  i;tiiWH\l  h\>M  of  ihv  fusl  oiu-  I  :**v  with  ^:tvase  oo  hi*  iA«t 
v\>lUi\  -I'ul  1  didn't  hiive  to  wait  loui:  lo  duvl  him,  yxni  i*-t.  I 
told  liutt  IM  ..'loitrt  (lis  i,\vvt  u['  ttiw  for  nvntiia"  if  be'd  ^«n-i-  jt-v-* 
luo  !uv  iiiiuuti-^.  Woli,  jir,  belVTe  che  tivt-  minutes  w»*  up  I 
li.-td  .t  ^;^  ^•t>>«d  irvMAud  luo,  AUvt  I  d:.\l  his  ix>at  ap  sn'i  vm 
%\>uUl«''.  «v  jk  t'it  of  iirwk**  oti  it :  "iwtti  jest  ;^  clwui.  as  cht.<ugh 
A  tud  vviu*^  s(>K-k.  .lavl  «{.<tia  aew  from  the  Ckilors,.     Ptfhap* 
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you  don't  know,  but  you  can  wet  a  grease-spot  and  it  won't 
show  for  two  hours  or  so ;  only  if  you  give  it  time  to  dry  it'll 
be  out  again  about  as  plain  as  ever. 

'*  When  I  got  the  feller's  coat  fixed  all  right  I  turned  to  the 
crowd,  and  savs,  says  I, — 

**  Here  yer  are,  gents,  yer  see  what  the  great  chain-lightnin', 
double-refined,  centennial,  night-bloomin'  serious  soap  will  do. 
Invented  bv  a  Frenchman  who  spent  twenty  years  findin'  out 
what  it  ought  to  be  made  of,  and  six>iled  thirteen  thousand 
coats  lK»fore  he  hit  it  exjictly  right.  A  British  syndicate's  been 
after  tlie  secret  and  offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds  cash 
down  and  no  back  talk  for  the  rights  for  New  York  city,  but 
he  refused  it,  and  him  and  me's  in  partnership  for  two  years, 
and  nobcKly  else  hasn't  any  right  to  sell  it. 

*'  Here  yer  are,  the  great  patent  grease-eradicator,  make  a 
coat  or  car|)et  as  good  as  new,  and  all  in  five  minutes  with  a 
twist  of  your  wrist  that  anybody  as  only  to  try  to  find  out  he 
can  do  it.  Only  twenty-five  cents  a  cake,  gents,  and  will  save 
you  five  dollars  in  havin'  your  clothes  cleaned  and  made  good 
as  new,  no  matter  if  they's  a  dozen  years  old. 

''Well,  sir,  I  kept  right  on  talkin'  in  that  style,  sayin'  any- 
thing that  come  into  my  head  and  jest  beatin'  the  angels  for 
lvin\  In  less  than  lialf  an  hour  I'd  sold  out  mv  whole  st<x;k  and 
made  eight  dollars  and  a  half,  and  back  I  went  to  the  grocery 
and  got  more  soap,  and  was  sellin'  it  like  hot  cakes  when  a  cop 
took  me  up  fur  sellin'  without  a  license.  I  let  him  start  off  with 
me,  and  a  big  crowd  a  follerin',  and  then  I  hauled  my  license 
on  him  and  he  let  me  go.  I've  worke<l  the  soap  racket  pretty 
well  out  jest  now,  and  I  am  goin'  into  the  cheap  pocketbook 
and  jK^ncil  line.  The  pocketbooks  look  fust-rate  and  they  sells 
well,  and  d'ver  know  whvT' 

I  acknowledge**!  my  ignorance  and  asked  to  be  enlightened. 

''  Thov  lr)ok  well  and  they're  cheap,  and  that's  what  catches 
the  fTulls,"  said  the  vender.  **I  tell  you  everybody  likes  to  be 
humbugged,  though  there  ain't  many  as'll  acknowledge  it." 


CHAPTEK  XXXm. 

GAMBLERS  AND  GAMBLING  —  A  MIDNIGHT  VISIT  TO  OAHBUXO- 
HOCSES  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  DEGREE  — A  GLUtPSE  BEHLSD 

THE  SCENES. 

A  FloiiriiililDg  Evil  — A  Nij;ht  VUit  to  a  FashioDable  Gamblini^-Houv- H"* 
Eiiiraoci' is  Goinoi  —  "All  Kigbt,  Cliarley  " — Magiiiltecnt  Mulniglii  Si.p- 
pere  —  Hidnight  Scenea  —  Who  I^jb  the  BUla  t—k.  Secret  tJnderataadiiig 
—  One  Hundred  Bud  Eigbteen  Thotmnd  DoItenLoat  in  Eight  Hotin— 
Diwipsting  a  Fortune  —  Buried  in  r  Pauper'a  Grare —  "  Sqtwre  "  Oxnea 
and  "Skin"  Gunea  —  Fleedng  a  Victim  at  Faro  — How  it  ta  Dooe— Inge- 
nuitj  of  Sharpers — Drugged  and  Robbed  —  "  Dead  Men  Tell  noTkles" — 
A  Tale  that  the  Rivera  Might  Unfold— A  Club-House  with  Unk&owa 
Members — Tbe  Downfall  of  Hundreds  of  Young  Men —  Whj  £mpk>j«s 
areRobbed- An  Interesting  PhotogTsph— A  "Full  Night" — Gambling- 
Hoosea  for  Boys  —  Confidence  Men—  "  Sleepers"  —  Low  Gambling- 
Houses — "Lookonta"  —  "Every  Man  for  Himself"  —  Eixwinous  Soma 
•Lost. 

IN  spite  of  all  tbe  law3  that  have  been  made  against  it,  gnnt- 
liling  in  various  forms  continues  to  flourisli  in  the  great  litv. 

Gambling-houses  are  of  all  gnwles.  from  the  high  cIhas  and  . 
costly  estiiblishnients  in  the  ncighborhooil  of  Madison  Stjnare 
down  to  the  low-class  houses  of  the  Bowerv  and  Water  Sttvft, 
Most  of  them  are  only  o]>en  during  the  evening,  but  there  are 
some  which  are  known  as  "day  houses,"  where  Fortune  can  lie 
tem(ite<l  at  almost  any  hour. 

Closely  connecte<l  with  and  well  known  to  the  profession  is 
a  "roi»r-in,"  ■•  caii]K?r.*'  or  "steerer."  whose  vocation  is  to 
bring  business  to  the  gambling-houses,  lie  is  always  well 
dri.'sse<I  and  constantly  on  the  watch  for  non-residents  who  wish 
to  "see  thf  sights"  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  gambols  of  ihe 
"tiger"  are  one  phase  of  life  in  which  many  strangers  manifest 
uncommon  interest.  The  "capper"  e.\i>ects,  and  will  receive, 
a  Iil>enil  commission  on  all  money  dropped  by  visitors  under 
his  guidance  in  whatever  place  is  entered. 
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Befo)*e  starting  out,  the  capper  generally  suggests  a  round 
of  drinks,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  fashionable  barroom ;  he  al- 
ways insists  uj>on  paying  the  bill,  for  while  he  is  ostensibly 
doing  his  companion  a  great  service  in  spending  his  time  in 
showing  him  the  sights,  it  is  a  jwirt  of  his  business  to  appear 
liberal.  Besides,  he  intends  to  be  paid  in  the  end  out  of  his 
visitor's  jKHiket. 

The  gambling-house  does  not  pay  all  these  incidental  ex- 
penses. If  the  visitor  fails  to  lose  any  money  at  the  gaming- 
tables, the  capper  has  spent  his  time  and  money  to  no  purpose. 
But  the  principle  of  general  average  comes  in  here  very  well ; 
what  he  loses  on  a  bad  customer  he  makes  up  on  a  good  one, 
as  his  commission  is  usually  large.  He  may  spend  five  dollars 
in  sliowing  a  visitor  about  to-night  and  get  nothing  in  return, 
but  j^erhaps  to-morrow  he  will  find  a  victim  who  drops  several 
hundreils  or  thousands  of  dollars  at  roulette  or  faro,  of  whicl' 
the  eai)per  will  receive  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  a  fashionable  gambling-house  with  a 
visitor  under  his  care,  the  capper  rings  the  bell.  A  little  wicket 
is  opened,  and  the  party  is  inspected  by  a  man  inside,  gene- 
rally a  negro  in  faultless  evening  dress,  who  has  been  a  long 
tunc  in  the  service  of  the  place  and  knows  the  faces  of  all  its 
ire<iuenters.  The  capper  says,  "All  right,  Charley,"  and  is  at 
once  recognized.  The  wicket  closes,  the  heavy  door  silently 
.swings  o|)en,  and  the  party  is  admitted. 

Cf  enerally  the  play-room  is  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  though  it 
is  sometimes  on  the  parlor  floor.  Wherever  it  is,  the  capper 
leads  the  way,  nods  familiarly  to  several  of  the  habitues  of  the 
place,  and  introduces  the  visitor,  who  is  thus  ensured  a  cordial 
reception.  The  proprietor  invites  him  to  "take  something"  at 
a  sideboard  which  is  equipped  with  the  choicest  liquors  in  the 
market  and  the  choicest  cigars  as  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety  that  the  very  best  liquors  that  money  can  buy 
are  those  which  are  served  free  of  charge  to  the  patrons  of 
these  high*class  gambling-houses. 

A  visitor  can  drink,  smoke,  look  on,  stroll  about  the  hand* 
somely  furnished  rooms,  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  is  never 
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argei  lay.  But  if  lie  shows  a  desire  to  do  bo  he  is  readHj 
ccommodated,  and  his  friend  tlie  capper  will  often  set  tbe  ex- 
ample by  taking  a  hand  in  tbe  game  "just  for  fun."  Wlielber 
the  capper  wins  or  loses  it  makes  no  <iiiference  to  his  pockets, 
Bfi  his  own  winnings  are  secretly  returned  to  tbe  propriet<w, 
and  bis  losses,  if  any,  are  as  secretly  made  up  to  him. 

Aijout  midnight  there  is  a  pause  for  sup)>er.  which  is 
always  an  elegant  and  sometimes  an  elaborate  repa.st  wrrved 
hot  and  comprised  of  all  the  delicnt-ies  in  the  market.  The 
sapper  is  free  to  everybody  in  the  house,  and  so  are  tbe  fine 
winee  that  are  served  with  it.  The  visitor  enjoye  the  sappo' 
and  wonders  how  the  managers  can  afford  to  give  away  so 
much  every  night,  especially  as  everything  is  of  tbe  best. 

If  tbe  visitor  did  not  leave  his  conscience  at  his  hotel,  it 
b^ins  to  prick  him  a  little  as  be  rises  from  the  supper-table, 
and  be  is  very  apt  to  say  to  himself,  "I  must  certainly  play  a 
little,  for  I  don't  like  to  sneak  out  without  showing  my  appre- 
ciation of  this  elegant  hospitality.  If  I  drop  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars, no  matter;  it  will  no  more  than  pay  for  my  supper." 

The  visitor  sits  down  at  the  ronlette  or  faro  table  with  that 
object  in  view.  He  feels  kindly  towards  all  the  world,  :ind 
especially  to  the  gentlemanly  gamblers  who  have  entertained 
him  so  handsomely  with  never  a  hint  that  he  should  [Kitrotiize 
the  game.  lie  is  warmed  with  the  wine,  at  peace  with  ilie 
whole  human  race,  and  in  exactly  the  mood  that  the  gjimbler 
desires  him  to  be. 

lie  begins  to  play.  To  Iiis  pleasure,  and  somewluit  to  bis 
surjtrise,  instead  of  losing  he  wins  steadily  and  soon  hiis  made 
a  handsome  sum.  Of  course  be  doesn't  want  to  carry  awav 
the  money  of  his  host, —  that  would  lie  an  abuse  of  goiwl  treat- 
ment not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  So  be  risks  it  nirAa 
and  again,  and  at  last  becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  the  g-.uiie. 
After  a  time  his  luck  changes,  and  ho  loses  as  nipitUy  and 
steadilj'  as  he  won  before.  If  he  rises  from  the  table  a  loser 
only  of  tbe  five  or  ten  dollars  he  was  willing  to  give  for  his 
sapper,  he  is  far  more  fortunate  than  the  great  majority  of  play- 
ers.   Tbe  chances  are  even  that  he  will  lose  fifty,  a  hundred. 
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perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  if  he  happens  to  have 
that  amount  in  his  possession,  and  then  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  understand  why  the  proprietors  can  spread  such  a  mag- 
nificent free  supper  with  its  choice  wines  and  liquors,  and  still 
make  money. 

Should  a  visitor  partake  too  freely  of  wine  and  become 
troublesome,  he  is  quietly  ejected,  and  the  doorkeeper  has 
orders  to  refuse  him  admittance  in  future.  There  is  nothing 
so  much  abhorred  by  the  high-class  gambler  as  a  "  row,"  and 
a  gambling-house  such  as  I  have  described  could  give  lessons 
in  good  behavior  to  many  a  man  who  considers  himself  alto- 
gether too  respectable  to  be  seen  in  its  neighborhood.  Decor- 
ous politeness  prevails  throughout  the  whole  establishment ; 
there  may  be  free  conversation,  which  is  generally  carried  on 
in  subdued  tones  among  those  not  in  the  games,  but  it  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  players  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

Enormous  stakes  have  been  played  for  in  some  of  these 
gambling-houses,  and  sometimes  the  winnings  of  an  establish- 
ment have  been  fifty  or  a  hundre<l  thousand  dollars  in  a  single 
night.  But  this  is  only  a  very  rare  occurrence  and  only  hap- 
pens when  a  young  millionaire  —  or  perhaps  an  old  one  —  is  en- 
joying the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  house  and  loses  his  balance 
through  taking  too  much  wine.  Some  years  ago  a  man  lost 
one  hundreil  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  two  sittings  of 
about  four  hours  each.  He  had  recently  come  into  possession 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  managed  to  lose  in  less  than  a  year 
after  receiving  it.  Ultimately  he  became  a  capper  for  the  very 
house  where  the  bulk  of  his  money  was  lost,  but  his  dissipated 
habits  prevented  his  success  even  at  this  kind  of  business,  and 
he  (lied  in  a  garret  on  the  east  side  of  the  citv  and  was  buried 
at  public  e,x|)ense  in  a  paujwr  s  grave. 

All  the  hiffh-class  establishments  conduct  what  thev  call  a 
'*  square "  game ;  tliat  is,  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  player 
by  means  of  ap{)aratus,  marked  cards,  unfair  dealing,  and  the 
like.  The  player  has  against  him  the  ordinary  percentages  of 
the  game,  which  all  may  know  about,  and  the  still  greater  per« 
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ttmdimcy  of  hitman  nature  to  Im>  fascinated  br 

10  wht!ul  of  Fortune,  and  continue  to  jAay  after 

iMiviiy,  in  tiio  ho|w  of  retrieving  losses. 

mwit  modes  of  playing  aro  known  as  "skin''  games. 

imn!"  giiniblers  look  ilowu  u|Kin  these  flayers  with  an- 

»p(i  ountoinpt  ftnd  hold  no  relation  with  them,  as  least 

y- 

intoxi<;nted  man  is  more  satisfactory  prey  for  the  "drin- 
'  tlinri  II  Holior  nm-,  nnd  tlut  nikw  thai  govern  the  fa£hioB»- 
ble  htiiiNON  ilo  lint  pivviiil  ill  those  of  lower  grade.  Even  asolxT 
itmn  who  onteni  one  of  these  low  concerns  is  generally  unable 
t(>  detect  the  fraud  i)ni«tic<Hl  ujton  him ;  and  sometimes  so  skUl- 
fitlly  is  ho  iiwind1e<l  that  he  will  defend  with  the  greatest  vdie- 
inencfl  any  aBsertion  that  ho  was  unfairly  deprived  of  his  nKHiey. 

The  tlocving  or  "  skinning  "  is  done  in  various  ways.  If  tlie 
game  is  faro,  tliu'canls  are  dealt  from  a  met&l  box  with  tbcir 
ttwvt  up{temuMt,  while  the  bets  are  placed  upon  the  ''lay-out," 
u  iwinted  cloth  on  r'hich  all  the  (aces  of  the  cards  are  re[B«- 
•entod. 

The  dishonmt  draler  at  Utro  has  «  box  so  arranged  that  ht 
<e»n  rx'imnv  twn  r;mls  aX  omv.  .imi  the  cards  arc  suffieientlr 
Irwuspan-nt  lo  eiinltle  him  to  know  the  eh.iraeter  of  the  served 
»\«nl  fivm  I  he  t<>|i.  The  •■  «i,-*'-k«v]vr,"  who  keeps  the  i*I]t  vi 
Uie  (■'Anlsas  thev  ,>«iie  fnwn  the  Uix.  sits  mwrihe  de«]eT  asd  > 
m  lt\^r»e  with  him.  si>  thai  when  aU  ihe  canis  have  he^o  deah, 
tin''  'i>\>'»nl  will  N'  oHTw:,  The  fraud  t>*nsisTs  in  nMrKiTir^  Twn- 
I'WTvJs  »iMi«<l  M  »MH*  wix'Tiever  il  i*- 1**  ibe  advaniape  <^rf  ti»e  tKWr 

KfV^leite  is  plsyoi  with  a  wheel  —  wbeaioe  its  nai&e  —  viiiri 
whivls  in  «  wi^ien  Iwtsin  in  l.he  rt-nu-r  of  tije  t*liV  wLfr*  tw 
fitm^  is  )>ls\-i>i.  \r>>e7i  ihe  whec]  i>  >Tjiri<*i^  ra  one  dir«njiii^  k 
>-m)t!l  rit»rli)o  .IT  i»"or\'  hfi.ll  i>  sen!  fliiiir  iir<>uad  tiie  JmHnm  of 
ihc  iMtsiTi  m  \hf  tipp.TsJir'  *^inrw,  and  ii  i>  kejfl  Hi  tb*  (towir  vacf 
f.iT  1  hiw  .It  four  minm^  >'_v  (ymtnfnra^  icm-..  iTradaaEv  i». 
jjpfv\i  .^iTniTiishf^  «Tt>^  A'  d.xs  iii*j  i»f  Liic  ■whwd.  and  finufir  tht 
iw41  ^■POT*'  '^^"''  •^"f  '"'f  thiriv^-iirhi  (UTrnparrmonu;  ai  liie  ndfT  rf 
tbf  m-her.1,     A  pajnr«3  lai  -loi  .-in  tbf  ztiAt  tnctavef.  tiir  'has  rf 
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the  players,  which  are  made  while  wheel  and  ball  are  in  motion. 
A  man  may  bet  on  a  single  number,  and  if  he  \rin8,  he  receives 
his  stake  back  and  thirtv-fivo  times  as  much ;  if  on  two  numbers 
and  one  of  them  wins,  he  receives  eighteen  times  his  stake,  and 
soon.  There  are  thirty-six  nimbers  and  two  zero  compart- 
ments, and  the  advantiiges  of  tie  bank  are  when  the  ball  falls 
into  either  the  single  or  the  doulve  zero.  Half  the  compart- 
ments are  odd  and  half  even,  and  i  ley  are  also  divided  between 
red  and  black.  X  player  may  bet  vt\  an  oild  or  an  even  num- 
ber, and  also  on  the  vinning  color. 

Honestly  phiyed,  roulette  is  ])urely  a  game  of  chance,  with 
the  advantages  of  bank  and  player  exactly  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  zeros  already  mentionetl.  But  the  dealer  of 
the  "skin"  game  at  roulette  has  a  very  delicate  ap{)aratus 
worked  bv  fine  wires  under  the  table  bv  which  he  can  direct 
tie  course  of  the  ball  into  any  compartment  desire<l.  If  the 
majority  of  the  IxHs  are  on  black,  he  can  drop  the  ball  into 
the  red  or  i*/Vy  verm^  and  it  is  neeilless  to  sav  that  he  alwavs 
manipulates  the  apjMiratus  in  favor  of  the  bauk.  At  various 
times  the  police  have  capture<l  gambling  appa^tus  that  was 
skillfully  constructed  for  the  deception  of  the  wi\ry  as  well  as 
oi  the  unsusjxjcting. 

In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  the  manipubtion  of  the 
wheel  for  purposes  of  dishonesty  was  controlled  by  a  man  who 
was  on  the  floor  above  and  could  survey  the  table  below  him 
through  a  stucco  ornament  in  the  ceiling.  The  dealer  starte<l 
the  ball  and  wheel,  and  then  innocently  h<?ld  his  hands  upon 
the  table  as  a  guarantee  to  any  susi)ecting  person  that  he  was 
not  working  the  wires.  But  they  were  work*^  all  the  same, 
and  verv  successfullv,  too. 

Electricity  has  l>een  made  to  j)lay  an  important  part  in 
managing  the  roulette  wheel  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  game.  To  convince  patrons  that  everything  is  honestly 
conducted,  the  wheel  and  the  Ik)w1  containing  it  are  supported 
on  legs  resting  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  before  the  giMue 
begins  the  wheel  is  lifted  in  order  that  the  most  skeptical  r>ay 
be  convinceil  that  there  are  no  wires  to  be  operated  frof*  ^^  "^^ 
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or  above,  ^en  every  spectator  is  satisfied,  the  wheel  is  re- 
pliwed  exactly  where  it  stood  before,  and  business  goes  on.    Tlic 

ces  where  the  legs  are  to  rest  are  indicated  by  spots  on  the 
g>-een  cloth  with  which  the  table  is  usually  covered,  or  what 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  depressions  in  the  cloth. cau«iii 
by  the  weight  of  the  apparatus. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  metallic  connection  through  these 
pots  by  means  of  fine  jmints  of  copper  or  steel,  invisilde  to 
the  naki^d  eye,  and  when  the  wheel  is  restored  to  its  fonner 
position  the  points  come  in  contact  with  the  feet,  which  are 
also  metallic.  By  the  skillful  manipulation  of  electric  keys, 
performed  on  the  floor  above,  or  by  a  spectator  at  the  end  or 
side  of  the  table,  the  little  ball  can  be  directed  into  the  black 
or  red  compartments  at  will,  or  made  to  avoid  numbers  an 
which  the  heaviest  bets  have  been  placed. 

In  all  gambling  places  of  the  lower  grades  it  ia  a  rule  of 
the  establishment  not  to  allow  a  man  to  leave  until  be  has 
parted  with  his  money,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
dollars  to  enable  hira  to  leave  the  city  and  so  get  oat  of  the 
way  of  complaining.  If  he  is  too  wary  to  risk  all  at  the 
table,  he  is  plied  with  liquor,  and  the  liquor  is  generally 
<lrugged  so  that  it  will  si>eedily  acconii>Iish  its  work.  If  this 
does  not  induce  him  to  be  reckless  in  his  play  the  drujrfpng  is 
continued  until  lie  is  in  a  state  of  insensibihty,  and  then  his 
pix;kets  lu-o  rifled  of  everything  valuable. 

The  next  step  is  to  \ie  rid  of  his  comitany.  A  carriage  is 
called,  and  he  is  led  or  carried  to  it  by  two  men  who  represent 
to  the  driver  that  their  friend  has  tjiken  a  drop  too  much  and 
they  are  taking  him  home.  The  carriage  is  not  callet)  to  the 
door  of  the  liouse.  but  waits  on  the  comer  or  i>erha|>s  a  full 
block  away,  in  onler  that,  in  case  of  unpleasant  results,  the 
driver  cannot  testify  that  he  took  the  man  in  at  any  jtarticular 
house. 

The  carriage  is  driven  to  a  secluded  street  and  halted  on  a 
corner.  The  driver  is  paid  off  and  liismissed,  and  after  he  g«>es 
away  the  victun  is  deposited  on  a  doorstep  and  left  there. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  himself  after  a  time,  but  more  often  he 
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is  arrested  by  the  police.  In  either  case  he  is  unable  to  tell 
how  he  happened  to  be  in  that  street  and  on  that  particular 
doorstep ;  the  last  that  he  remembers  is  that  he  was  in  a  gam- 
bling-house, but  as  he  was  taken  there  by  a  "  friend  "  he  can- 
not say  where  it  was.  If  he  is  brought  before  a  police  justice 
in  the  morning  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  get  ten  days  or  a 
longer  period  on  Blackwell's  Island  in  default  of  being  able  to 
pa\'  his  fine. 

But  every  victim  of  the  gambler  does  not  escape  with  a 
short  imprisonment.  The  motto  that  "dead  men  tell  no  tales" 
is  not  unknown  to  the  gambling  fraternity,  and  if  the  water 
that  surrounds  Manhattan  Island  could  speak  it  could  make 
revelations  that  would  fill  every  reader  with  horror.  Every 
year  there  are  dozens  of  "mysterious  disappearances,"  and 
every  year  there  are  scores  of  unrecognized  and  unclaimed 
bodies  found  floating  in  the  harbor.  If  all  these  could  be 
traced  to  their  origin  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  mysterious  disappearances  and  drownings  would  prove  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  gambling-houses.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  and  a  little  more  risky  to  throw  a  man  into  the  harbor 
than  to  leave  him  on  a  doorstep  in  a  drunken  debauch,  but 
when  a  Wctim  has  been  robbed  of  so  much  monev  that  he  is 
liable  to  make  trouble  about  it  the  risk  is  sometimes  considered 
worth  taking  by  these  desperate  men. 

A  form  of  gambling  that  depended  upon  publicity  for  its 
profit  was  formerly  very  prominent  in  New  York ;  in  fact,  it 
became  so  prominent  as  to  attract  general  attention  to  its  ne- 
farious character  under  the  guise  of  fairness,  and  was  suppressed 
by  law  in  consequence.  This  is  what  is  known  as  "  pool-sell- 
ing," a  system  of  mutual  betting  on  the  result  of  any  forth- 
coming event,  a  horse-race,  a  yacht-race,  base-ball  match,  a 
municipal,  state,  or  national  election,  —  in  fact,  any  kind  of 
event  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

The  seller  of  the  pools  occupies  the  position  of  a  banker;  he 
receives  the  money  of  any  or  all  comers  who  wish  to  purchase 
tickets,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  contest  has  been  de- 
clared he  pays  over  the  money  to  the  winners  after  deducting 


■yvat  ouoss  to  ruin. 

*  luua  OS  alwmys  a  lilieral  one.    Xnbody  ohjecta 

-li  iim  •Mmaiission:  th(<  Ineer  doesn't  care,M 

f,  UM-k  iu  any  hvcuI;  nod  tb(»  winner  la  saLu- 

«  upon  bis  invostniont  and  looks  npon  the 

I  puut-ruonis  wcro  suppressed  ther  were  alwars 
lUiwiUCM^mLtlMttveoinga  previous  to  important  races  or  dec- 
Uuu,.-''*^  tiMMMaads  of  dollars  were  paid  for  tickets.  Men  and 
hu^a  joutabd  iu  the  excitetnent  of  the  oc-casion,  and  tlie  rangn 
i>f  the-  (-ool^  ^Lfe  xuch  thiit  sums  a»  low  as  a  dollar  or  even  less 
•-*<uUi  iMt  staked  upon  a  race  or  an  eli^tton.  It  was  foaad  that 
xujtfij  iMtys  were  tempted  to  rob  tlieir  eiitployers  in  order  to 
b«4  bdarttt  in  the  pools  or  to  make  up  their  losses  after  finding 
ttuit  Ihuv  were  unsuccessful.  But  the  law  finally  laid  its  hear}* 
UuunX  on  this  nefarious  business,  and  though  still  carried  on  in 
MMin  localities  it  is  only  to  a  small  extent. 

,V  recent  investigation  shows  that  there  are  more  than  fifty 
t>;j$ulju'  gunih]ing>bouses  in  the  city,  not  counting  the  jKilicy- 
«b«4W  and  kindred  establishments.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
wwloeratic  is  the  one  that  wa^  run  by  the  late  John  Morrissey ; 
il  !.■<  flose  to  !i  cliurili  on  llivHuhviiy  ami  liiistriiotl  siirrDundinps, 
and  though  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  buildings  have 
tried  hanl  to  cause  it  to  be  closed  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  It  is  open  only  at  night,  and  is  run  in  connection  with  a 
<lay  gambling-house  within  pistol-shot  of  the  corner  of  Broad 
way  and  Ann  Stn.*et,  One  of  the  difficulties  in  prosecuting  th*- 
managers  of  the  place  is  to  ascertain  their  names;  the  place  is 
valletl  a  clul>-house.  and  to  all  inquiries  as  to  who  its  members 
are  the  parties  addressed  return  the  invariable  answer,  - 1  don't 
know.'' 

The  games  played  at  both  these  houses  are  principally  faro 
anil  roulette,  though  any  one  who  wants  a  hand  at  poker  can 
generally  t>e  accommodated.  If  a  citi7.en  makes  a  c^^mplaint 
aiul  the  police  come  to  make  a  raid  in  consequence,  the  faro  and 
fouled*'  (jilili-.^^  sa-;iH-inl  operations  the  moment  the  waning 
Nound  is  heard  frv)m  the  man  at  the  peep-hole  in  the  oat^  door. 
who  is  always  on  the  alort.     By  the  time  the  polio*  can  raaofa 
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the  gaming  rooms,  they  are  deserted  and  the  lights  are  low, 
while  the  people  in  the  house  are  f  omid  seated  at  the  card-tables 
on  the  second  floor,  indulging  in  quiet  games  of  poker.  The 
members  of  a  club  may  play  poker  to  their  hearts'  content ; 
and  as  tl^is  is  a  club,  and  nothing  that  the  law  calls  gambling  is 
going  on  there,  the  police  have  no  chance  for  arrests. 

The  proprietors  of  this  gambling-house  and  those  of  another 
fashionable  resort  of  the  same  kind  on  Twentv-ninth  Street 
have  several  times  been  defendants  in  suits  to  recover  monev 
lost  at  their  tables.  Two  or  three  suits  of  this  kind  are  now  in 
the  courts,  one  of  them  for  eighty  thousand  dollars  which  was 
lost  there  by  the  cashier  of  a  large  business  house.  Another 
suit  is  bv  a  woman  who  had  entrusted  her  husband  with  six 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  which  he  was  to  sell  on  her  account. 
He  sold  the  bonds  and  then  took  the  money  to  the  gambling- 
house,  where  he  expected  to  win  a  large  amount  and  be  able  to 
have  a  nice  allowance  for  himself  after  giving  his  wife  what 
belonged  to  her.  It  was  the  old  stor\%  and  the  wonder  is  that 
he  came  away  with  six  hundred  dollars-in  his  possession,  having 
lost  five  thousand  four  hundred. 

The  great  majority  of  these  suits  are  compromised  where 
compromise  is  possible,  and  the  gamblers  find  they  are  hoi)e- 
lessly  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  But  they  fight  as  long 
as  they  possibly  can  and  employ  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  for 
their  defense,  as  they  can  well  aflford  to  pay  large  fees. 

The  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  gambling-houses  are 
men  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  very  many  of  them  are  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  Now  and  then  a  gray-haired  veteran 
can  be  seen  trying  his  luck  w^th  the  tiger,  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule ;  men  of  mature  years  have  either 
learned  caution  and  ceased  to  play  at  the  fickle  games,  or  been 
'*  cleaned  out ''  long  ago  and  have  nothing  left  with  which  to 
play.  Hundreds  of  young  men  in  New  York  can  trace  their 
downfall  to  the  gambling-tables,  and  within  the  past  ten  years 
there  have  been  more  than  fifty  defalcations  of  trusted  em- 
ployees on  this  account.  If  a  photograph  of  the  party  at  play 
on  a  ^^full  night''  at  any  of  the  fashionable  houses  oonld  be 
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or  who  for  any  reason  linds  himself  homeless  or  Btranded  m 
the  great  city.  In  searching  for  a  cheap  place  to  sleep  he  Ml- 
ui-dUy — and,  it  must  be  said,  innocently  —  drifts  into  one  of 
these  lodging-houses.  Here  inevitable  association  with  th<^jse 
»'ho  make  these  places  their  heatlquarters  will  corrupt  him  in 
a  wonderfully  short  time.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  —  I  am 
quite  confident  that  this  proportion  is  not  too  large  —  be  b 


graduated  a  petty  thief,  often  develojw  into  a  burglar,  and  hf 
may  sooner  or  later  become  a  murderer.  Numerous  instances 
of  tliis  kind  occur  every  year. 

Tlie  cheap  lodging-house  in  New  York  is  a  modem  institu- 
tiiin.  It  was  starte<i  by  a  man  named  Howe,  who  came  here 
from  Boston,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  His  first  lodging-house 
in  Cliatham  Street  (now  Park  Row)  was  a  success,  and  he  soon 
extended  the  business.  When  he  died,  a  few  years  ago.  be  left 
a  large  fortune  as  the  result  of  shrewd  management  of  a  new 
enterprise.  The  nunil)er  of  lodging-houses  and  dormitories  has 
inci-cas*'!!  rapidly  since  Howe  made  his  first  venture,  and  there 
avv  now  27')  such  jilaces  in  the  city,  containing  in  all  12.317 
rooms.     Some  of  these  lodging-houses  have  as  many  as  three 
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hundred  beds.  There  is  one  class  in  which  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  cents  are  charged  for  a  night's  lodging,  while  in 
another  and  lower  class  the  prices  range  from  three  to  ten 
cents.  In  the  very  cheapest  houses  the  lodgers  generally  sleep 
on  the  fioor  or  ou  narrow  wooden  benches,  and  in  some  places 
on  strips  of  canvas  suspended  by  ropes,  after  the  fashion  of 
hammocks.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  for  1890,  the  enormous  number  of  4,823,595 
eheap  lodgings  were  furnished  during  the  year  in  these  resorts. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  lodging-houses  among  the  various  precincts. 


First 

Second,    .    .  . 

Fourth.    .    .  . 

Fifth 

Sixth..    .    .  . 

Seventh,  .    .  . 

Eighth.    .    .  . 

Ninth.      .    .  . 

Tenth,     .     .  . 

Eleventh.     .  . 

Thirteenth,  .  . 

Fourteenth, .  . 

Fifteenth.     .  . 

Sixteenth,    .  . 

Eighteenth, .  . 

Twentieth,   .  . 

Twentv-lirst,  . 

Twentv-third.  . 

Twentv-fifth,  . 
Twenty-seventh, 
T went v -ninth. . 


Total. 
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Namber. 


6 

17 

42 

8 

88 

10 

7 

8 

11 

64 

7 

8 

14 

1 

16 
8 
6 
1 
1 
2 
15 
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Namber  of  Rooms.        Lodgers.  1890. 


2d3 

84.250 

362 

56,175 

l.a58 

603.515 

97 

84.520 

1,957 

795.850 

217 

52.145 

87 

90.920 

149 

76.400 

1.116 

890,606 

8.810 

1.452.020 

8 

44.580 

116 

125.195 

636 

256.575 

154 

15.000 

870 

264.406 

198 

103,211 

201 

63,675 

5 

82.000 

4 

73.000 

49 

645 

1.130 

206.958 

12.817 


4.828,595 


These  figures  are  obtained  by  inquiry  among  the  keepers 
of  the  known  lodging-houses,  and,  while  they  do  not  wholly 
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it  I  loam  from  other  sources,  they  are,  no  doubt, 

life  tends  to  iimiiorality  and  vice,  (wrtainly  the 

tng-bouses  in  the  Eleventh  Precinct,  farniiihtng 

Dgs  in  one  year,  must  have  the  same  or  a  wone 

iteflt-ction  uj>on  tlie  tlgurt^  cunlained  in  the  abon 

viU  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  New   York  has  a  ittTgt 

a  ot  ini{)(X!aDiou3  people  which  oug-ht  to  be  n^atdod 

lie  concern. 

An  aver»^  of  13,f>26  persons  >..thout  home  and  family 

influences  loilge  nightly  in  tlie  police  station-houses  and  in 

these  cheap  lodging-houses  or  |>oorly  provide*!  dormitoriv«.  ~ 

an  army  of  idlers  willingly  or  enforcedly  so,*     Social  reforni- 

eis  can  here  find  a  Held  for  sjieculatiun  if  not  fur  considoxble 

activity. 

There  are  a  few  Italian  lodging-houses  in  the  city;  Uiey 
are  vory  low  and  dirty,  and  give  the  police  the  gnsitest 
trooblu  of  all. 

The  chea]H>st  class  of  lodging-houses  are  gcncmlly  the 
resort  of  drunkards  and  vicious  people  of  the  lovest  type^ 
though  iill  t>f  tliL'in  are  infestwl  with  thieves,  idlers,  and 
loafers  of  every  description.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  armrrt 
tlmt  these  places  are  hot-beils  of  crime.  More  than  one  mar- 
tier  has  been  cominittetl  in  tbera,  I  recall  the  case  of  a  des- 
perado who,  not  long  ago,  stabbed  and  killed  a  young  man  in 
a  iixlgiiig-house  in  Chatham  street.  The  victim  was  the  son  of 
res))ivtable  pirents,  but  had  fallen  into  dissolute  habits,  and 
was  acctistotned  to  spend  bis  nights  in  these  resorts.  One 
nigbt  the  murilerer  got  into  an  altercation  with  him;  bloirs 
foUowwl,  and  the  result  was  that  the  young  man  received 
fatal  wounds.  Another  man  was  killed  in  the  Phoenix  lodg- 
ing-luiuse  in  the  Bowery,  He  applietl  for  a  loiiging,  which 
for  st.)uio  reason  was  refuseil ;  he  cjuarreled  with  the  clerk, 
and  till'  clerk  kille<l  him,  being  subsetjuently  acquitted  on  the 

■  Puhujc  l;S90  thtrv  nire  130.2-10  t<xl^in)n  fumisbed  at  the  statloa-ttoOMB 
ot  thi'  inty.  making  tbt^  loial  auiuber  ot  cbtmp  ludgiDgs  furnished  to  iiidif«at 

priV'ua  4,V7i).»33. 
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looked  when  we  did  it."  They  seemed  proud  of  their  achieye> 
ment.  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  young 
criminals  the  cheap  lodging-houses  of  New  York  turn  out. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  hundreds  of  young  men 
have  been  arrested  for  small  crimes  that  originated  in  these 
{places.  In  many  cases  it  was  the  first  step  in  wrongdoing. 
Observ^ation  in  the  courts  convinces  me  that  three-fourths  of 
the  young  men  called  on  to  plead  to  various  charges  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  they  are  poorly  clad  and  generally  with- 
out means.  Their  crimes  are  petty  ones  as  a  rule,  and  they 
seem  to  have  no  realizing  sense  of  their  misdeeds  or  whither 
they  are  leading  them.  It  is  the  customary  thing,  when  they 
are  arraigned  in  court,  for  the  judges  to  assign  counsel  to  de- 
fend them,  since  these  young  criminals  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  professional  ad\ice. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  to  me  by  thieves  that  a  large 
number  of  foreign  criminals  have  had  their  passage  paid  to 
this  country  by  the  authorities  of  their  native  place  or  by 
somebody  else.  When  they  land  here  they  have  no  money,  or 
very  little,  and  they  immediately  seek  a  cheap  lodging-house 
where  they  can  live  for  almost  nothing,  meet  people  congenial 
to  them,  and  be  jmt  in  the  way  of  again  engaging  in  criminal 
pursuits.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  boy  who  came  here  from 
Antwerp  not  long  ago,  and  secured  employment.  His  em- 
ployer, noticing  that  the  boy  acted  strangely,  questioned  him, 
whereujKjn  the  lad  confessed  that  in  Prussia,  his  native  country, 
he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  another  boy,  and  in  a  moment  of 
piission  had  dashed  his  brains  out.  The  boy  was  arrested  by 
detectives  from  this  office,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Gennan  consul.  But  the  cx)nsul  had  no  official 
advices  al>out  the  boy  or  his  record,  and  as  no  charges  were 
pressed  against  him  lu  was  discharged.  lie  then  went  to  live 
in  one  of  the  low  lodging-houses,  where,  I  suppose,  he  was  in 
due  course  instructed  in  crime.  At  all  events,  in  a  short  time 
he  was  detected  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary  in  the 
store  of  his  fonner  employer. 

Only  recently  I  arrested  a  man  who  was  engaii^  in  rob 
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bing  privuto  liouses  in  the  up]>er  part  of  tlie  city.  He  told  vae 
tbat  lie  liiul  bfien  sent  here  on  account  of  being  caught  in  thier- 
in^  o[>erationB  in  his  native  land.  Hit  hu«l  no  money  vrheu  he 
arnved,  Kxcupt  a  few  shillings,  and  almost  the  fir&t  place  he  got 
into  WHS  onu  of  the  cheap  loilging-houaes.    He  soon  beouiw 
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acqitaintml  with  the  inmates,  who  were  mostly  thieves,  mad  in 
a  little  while  they  took  him  out  over  the  city  and  set  him  to 
stoiilinjr.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  are  sonmotB 
cast's  like  this. 

But  the  evils  that  have  been  already  menticHted  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  pnxluce^l  by  the  cheap  lotlgin^-boose  system. 
It  is  notorit.His  that  these  houses  are  us«l  every  year  for  toe 
"  t.H>loaization "  of  voters,  A  large  number  of  men  regisier 
nyiilarly  fn.im  these  places,  and  they  have  not  the  slightest 
he«utation  alnHit  swe-.irin^  in  their  votes  in  case  tbey  are  chal- 
leni:*\l.  Now  aiul  then  st*nieboiiy  o>.>raes  to  grief  throogfa  thi* 
pracliw.  iHit  it  stilt  tiourishes.     Not  long  ago  the  propnrtor  <rf 
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CHAPTEK    XXXIV. 

tow  LODGING-HOUSES  OF  NEW  YORK -PLACES  THAT  FOBTER 
CRIME  AND  HARBOR  CRIMINALS  —  DENS  OF  THIEVES. 

1  be  Breeding-PUcea  of  Crime  —  Dens  of  Thieves — How  Boys  and  Youog 
Hen  front  the  Country  are  Lured  to  Ruin  —  From  the  Lodging-House  to 
the  Gallows  —  A  Night's  Lodging  for  Three  Cents — Low,  Dirtj.  and 
nooblesome  Places — Hotbeds  of  Crime — Leaves  from  my  own  Experience 
— Illustrative  Cases  — A  Forger's  Crime  and  its  Results  — A  Vnique 
Photograph  —  TTie  Pride  of  a  Bowery  Tough — "Holding  up"  a  Victim 
—  The  Importation  of  Foreign  Criminals  —  A  Human  Ghoul  — How  Ex- 
Convicts  Drift  back  into  Crime —The  Descent  into  the  Pit —  Black  Sheep. 

IT  is  undeniablo  that  the  cheap  lodging-bouses  of  Xew  York 
city  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce,  foster,  and 
increase  crime.  Instead  of  being  places  where  decent  people 
Pidaced  in  circumstances  or  temporarily  distressed  for  want  of 
money  can  obtain  a  clean  bed  for  a  sinidl  sum,  these  pla<;es  are 
generally  filthy  beyond  description,  and  are  very  largely  the 
resorts  of  thieves  and  other  criminals  of  the  lowest  class  who 
here  consort  together  and  lay  plans  for  crimes. 

But  this  ia  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  matter.    Take  the 
•lae  of  a  youth  who  runs  away  from  his  home  in  the  country^ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SCIENTIFIC  BURGLARS  AND  EXPERT  CRACKSMEN  -  HOW  BANK 
VAULTS  AND  SAFES  ARE  OPENED  AND  ROBBED  —  THE 
TOOLS,  PLANS.  OPERATIONS.  AND  LEADERS  OF  HIGHLY- 
BRED  CRIMINALS. 

An  Important  Profession  —  Highly-Bred  Rogues  — The  Lower  Ranks  of  Thieves 
—  Professional  Bank-Burglars  and  their  Talents  —  Misspent  Years  — A 
Startling  Statement  about  Safes  —  The  I{ace  between  Burglars  and  Safe- 
guilders  —  How  Safes  are  Opened  —  Mysteries  of  the  Craft  —  Safe- Blow- 
ing  —  How  Combination  Locks  are  Picked  —  A  Delicate  Touch  —  Throw- 
ing Detectives  off  the  Scent  —  A  Mystery  for  Fifteen  Years  —  Leaders  of 
Qaogs  —  Conspiring  to  Rob  a  Bank  — Working  from  an  Adjoining  Build- 
ing—  Disarming  Suspicion  —  Sha<lowing  Bank  Officers  — Working  through 
the  Cashier  —  3iaking  False  and  Duplicate  Keys  — The  Vy^e  of  High  Ex- 
plosives—  Safe-Breakers  and  their  Tools  —  Ingenious  Mcth(><ls  of  Expert 
Criminals  —  Opening  a  Safe  in  Twenty  Minutes  —  Fagin  and  his  Pupils  — 
Taking  Impression  of  Store  Locks  in  Wax  —  Old  Criminals  who  Teach 
Tonng  Tliieves. 

THE  ways  of  making  a  livelihood  by  crime  are  many,  and 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  live  bv  their  wits  in 

ft 

N«nv  York  city  reaches  into  the  thousands.    Some  of  these 

!!iiinals  are  very  clever  in  their  own  peculiar  line,  and  are 

-tantly  taming  their  lawless  qualities  to  the  utmost  pecuni- 

rount.    Bobbery  is  now  classed  as  a  profession,  and  in 

f  the  awkward  and  hang-dog  looking  thief  of  a  few 

,  • »  we  have  to^ay  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  rogue. 

!is  to  be  a  strange  fascination  about  crime  that  often 

•  »f  brains,  who  have  their  eyes  wide  open,  into  its 

•V  people,  and  especially  those  whose  knowledge 

i^  purely  theoretical,  imagine  that  jiersons  who 

irsuits  are  governed  by  what  they  have  been 

t  a  criminal  life  once  chosen,  is,  as  a  rule, 

»ther  words,  a  man  once  a  pickpocket  is 

;  or,  once  a  burglar  always  a  burglar. 
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Cracksmen  of  this  class  head  the  list  of  mechanical  thieves. 
It  requires  rare  qualities  in  a  criminal  to  become  an  expert 
bank-safe  robber.    Thieves  of  this  high  grade  stand  unrivaled 


among  their  kind.  The  professional  bank-burglar  must  have 
patience,  intelligence,  mechanical  knowledge,  industry,  deter- 
mination, fertility  of  resource,  and  courage,  all  in  high  degree. 
But  even  if  he  [Ktssess  all  these  they  cannot  be  utilized  unless 
he  can  find  suitable  associates  or  gain  admission  to  one  of  the 
already  organize<l  gangs.  Sonietunes  the  arrest  of  a  single 
man  belonging  to  an  organized  gang  will  put  a  stop  to  the 


NO  SAFE   BURGLAR -PROOF. 

I  8  ihe  remainder  for  a  long  time,  simply  becnnw 
need  another  mnn  ami  can  fin<l  hoIxkIv  they  can  tru.<it. 
iK-biir^lars  have  been  known  to  spend  years  in  unwL-arii^d 
eparation  for  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  gleaning 
necessary  informa- 
tion of  the  habits  of 
bank  oflicials,  form- 
ing advantageooi)  ac- 
qaaintances.  and 
niaJnng  approacbt-n 
to  the  coveted  tmi»- 
ure  all  the  time,  but 
with  patience  to  wait 
tmtil  everytliing  wa* 
ready  before  striking 
a  blow. 

The  construction 
of  a  masoive  bank 
anfe.  provided,  as 
they  now  are.  with 
electric  alarms,  tvmi 
binalion  and  time 
locks,  and  other  pro- 
tective applianoes,  is 
sncli  that  none  hnt  a 
int'chauical  genius 
can  discover  its  weak 
])oints  and  attack  it 
successfully.  There  is  not  a  safe  in  use  to-day  that  is  abso- 
lutely burglar-proof,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  manu- 
facturers advertise  and  guarantee  those  of  their  build  as  such. 
Every  now  and  then  safe-makers  quietly  alter  the  internal  con- 
struction of  their  vaults,  and  these  changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  achievements  of  some  scientific  robber.  Just  as  soon  as 
a  safe-builder  learns  tliat  burglars  have  discovered  a  defect  in 
vaults  of  his  make,  new  designs  are  made  to  make  them  e 
against  like  attacks. 
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The  wrecking  of  every  safe,  therefore,  by  burglars,  reveals 
a  weakness  in  its  construction,  and  necessitates  alterations 
which  of  course,  later  on,  make  the  work  of  the  vault-opener 
more  <lifficult.  A  large  number  of  safes  are  turned  out  of  the 
factories  weekly,  and  a  calculating  burglar,  when  he  has  dis- 
covereil  a  defect  in  a  certain  pattern,  will  delay  exposing  his 
secret  to  the  manufacturer  until  thousands  of  the  seemingly 
strong,  yet  frail,  vaults  have  been  made  and  are  in  use.  That 
ensures  him  something  to  operate  upon,  for  he  well  knows  that 
after  his  first  success  is  rejwrted  {>^  the  safe  factory,  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  th\t  particular  safe  will  be  in 
order. 

The  proficiency  attained  by  bank-burglars,  and  the  appar- 
ently comparative  ease  with  which  they  secure  the  contents  of 
massive  vaults,  are  the  results  of  constant  and  careful  study. 
All  the  resources,  ingenuity,  and  cunning  of  the  cracksman 
who  makes  bank-wrecking  a  specialty  are  put  to  the  test  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  plans  follow  plans  until  at  last  one  is 
matured  which  circumstances  may  warrant  as  safe,  feasible, 
and  profitable.  Then  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  only 
depends  upon  nerve,  daring,  and  mechanical  tools. 

Some  burglars  make  their  own  outfit,  but  almost  any  black- 
smith will  furnish  any  tool  he  is  called  upon  to  make,  if  its 
construction  is  within  his  capacity,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions about  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  provided  he  gets 
his  price  for  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  guesses  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  that,  he  thinks,  is  not  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  is  not  given  to  asking  questions  when  he  is  well 
paid  for  his  skill.  The  making  of  such  implements  is,  as  a  rule, 
confined  to  those  mechanics  who  are  actually  in  league  with 
the  criminals  who  expect  to  use  them.  The  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy to<jls  of  years  ago  have  been  abandoned  by  modern 
bank-robl)ers  for  newer  inventions.  Some  bank  thieves  use  the 
spirit  lamp  and  blow-pipe  to  soften  the  hardened  metals  and 
take  the  temper  out  of  the  steel  vault  doors  or  cases,  while 
others  use  only  a  small  diamond-pointed  drill.  Others,  who  do 
not  care  to  spend  time  in  manipulating  the  intricate  combinar 
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MLAItS'    IIint»\*Ktl 


II tN3  simple  mat^liines  tecliniciitly  callixl  t  be  "drag* 

•w."     Till'  (IrflK.  simple  aa  it  looks,  is  extrvmelT 

[Kiworful   and    very  lyakt. 

iiy  moans  uf  a   hit,  a  buk 

is  bored    tbiuugb    a   safe- 

door;  a  nut  is  spt  inside ;  the  {juint  of  the 

ttcrew  pHSKea  through  tlie  nut,  which  resU 

innidc   the  surfuw  ihut   has    heen    bored; 

^"    then  the  screw  is  turned  by  a  long  hattdk^ 

I  which  two  men  can  operate.     As  the  »cre<r 

turns,  the  nut  in  Turced  farther  and  farther 
forward.     It  is  ii  power  that  hanlly  any 
"  safe  can  n'sisl,  no  matter  how  weU  eoo- 

*        structetl.     EitbtT  the  back  or  the  front 
must  give  way. 

The  jackscivw  is  rigged  so  that  br 
tuning  it  will  noiselessly  fv>rce  into  the  crac^  of  a  safe  door 
a  soooession  of  ttteel  we<lge«;  flrst  one  as  thin  as  a  knife-blade; 
■QQn.  OM  as  tlriick  as  your  hand :  and 
•Q  00,  increasing'  iii  stzi.>  unlil  the 
hin^<«  pve  way.  Where  the  siae  or 
Ux'wtii.m  of  the  safe  or  vault  to  be 
fiwved  pnx-hides  the  use  of  these  machinee, 
and  au  exiJtusion  becomes  necessary,  dyna- 
mite and  nitrvvjilywrine  are  use»J  with  the 
)>rt>at(«t  skill,  iintt  with  such  art  in  the  dead- 
ening of  $<.4iud  that  sometimes  an  explosion 
whiv'h  r^'uds  ttsunder  a  huge  safe  cannot  be 
hoard  twenty  yar*ls  aivay  from  the  room  in 
whk'h  it  lakes  {ila^v. 

The  )<NltenI  safe-r».>bber  is  aware  of  sev- 
eral in^nivHts  ways  of  picking  combination 
Uvks.  In  following  iheir  nefarious  calling 
tl»ewf>  nh'H  i»t\iuire  a  ilclii-acy  of  feeling  br 
whvh  ihey  an;'  able  to  deiermine  lo  a  nicety  the  exact  dE^taaee 
neivtvary  to  raise  each  tumbler  of  thekx'k.  The  bor^tarm^aen 
a  t\«ubinat)v>o  wiih  alui<«>l  uiathematica]  acconcy.  and  masip*- 
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DARK  LAXTEUNB  TAKES  FBUM  BUKOLAIU. 


lates  the  complex  machineiy  of  the  lock  with  the  same  dexterity 

and  precision  that  a  music-teacher  toaches  the  keys  of  a  piano. 

He  is  trained  to  detect  one  false  note  in  a  swelling  chorus 

prtxiuced  by  the  click  of  reverberating  ratchets  within  the 

lock,  and  marks  the  period  and  duration  of  the  drops.    When 

he  comes  across  some  new  kind  of  lock,  he  will  manage  to  get 

possession  of  one, 

whatever  its  cost,  and 

whatever    roundabout 

means  may  be  necessa- 

ry  to  get  hold  of  it.  and 

taking    it    ajtart,  will 

study  its  construction 

until  he  knows  its 

strong  and   weak 

points,  and  how  to' 

master  it,  just  as  well 

as  its  inventor  or  maker  could.    He  is  always  on  the  alert  to 

ntilize  every  new  appliance  of  power  in  the  furtherance  of  hia 

nefarious  purposes. 

The  combination-lock  picker  is  the  cleverest  of  all  the  fra- 
ternity of  lock-workers.  His  is  a  life  of  study  and  careful 
experimenting.  He  proceeds  to  fathom  the  mj'stery  of  a  new 
and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  with  the  same  enthusiastio 
yet  patient  attention  and  study  that  actuates  a  scientist  in 
search  of  more  useful  knowledge.  Having  acquired  the  mas- 
tery over  any  combination  lock,  the  burglar  guards  his  secret 
jealously.  Gaining  access  to  the  bank  or  building,  he  can  tell 
at  once  the  character  of  the  combination-lock  be  has  to  deal 
with,  and  that  with  him  is  tantamount  to  opening  the  safe  or 
vault.  Having  rifled  the  safe  of  its  contents,  he  closes  the 
door,  and  begins  to  make  arrangements  to  deceive  the  ofllcials 
of  the  institution  and  the  detectives.  The  crevices  of  the  safe 
doors  are  filled  with  putty,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
orifice  in  the  upper  or  horizontal  crevice,  through  which  pow- 
der is  blown  into  the  safe  by  means  of  a  small  bellows.  The 
hole  is  then  closed,  a  slow  fuse  which  is  inserted  into  the  onc^ 
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executive  ability,  sleek  and  crafty.  The  care  witJi  which  he 
arranges  plans  for  getting  into  bank  vaults,  often  spending 
years  in  preparation,  illustrates  the  keenness  of  his  perception 
and  his  depth  of  thought.  Every  little  detail  is  considered 
and  followed,  so  as  to  allay  suspicion  and  permit  him  to  get 
the  closer  to  his  prize.  The  inception  of  a  bank  burglary  in- 
variably dates  back  for  a  long  time  before  the  consummation 
of  the  crime,  and  in  some  cases  the  interior  drawings  of  the 
building  and  plans  of  the  vaults  made  at  the  time  of  their 

erection  have  for  twenty  years  passed  through 
the  hands  of  several  gangs  of  burglars  as  the 
sole  legacy  of  some  crafty   leader.     If  provided 

with  such  important  inforraa- 
_  tion,  and  the  plundering  of  the 

■    ^    SI  institution  is  decided  upon,  the 

»  I  (■  li  l#  ^^^^^i^S  ^^  ^^^  concern  and  the 
r  I  1^  1 1  ^  value  of  the  securities  kept  in 
^J^      l\  the  vault  are  first  ascertained. 

^^P^      If  Should  these  prove  satisfactory, 

the  conspiracy  gets  under  way. 
Next  some  inquiries  are  neces- 
sary as  to  the  mechanical  part 
8TEEL    AND   COPPER    SLEDGES   AND  of  thc  work  to  bc  doue.     The 

STEEL    WEDGES    TAKEN    FROM    BUR-  j^^^^  ^f  ^J^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Vault, 

the  size  of  the  lock  by  which  it 
is  protected,  and  if  electric  appliances  guard  it,  must  all  be 
known  and  are  very  easily  learned. 

The  burglars  generally  hire  a  store  adjoining  the  institu- 
tion,  from  which  they  can  operate  the  better,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  rent  the  basement  of  the 
bank,  or  rooms  overhead.  They  may  fit  up  the  place  as  an, 
oyster-saloon,  billiard-room,  shoemaker's,  barber's,  or  tailor's 
shop,  or  start  a  dental  establishment.  While  thus  os- 
tensibly managing  a  legitimate  business  the  leader  of 
tlie  gang  employs  none  but  the  best  workmen,  sells  fine 
goods,  pays  his  rent  regularly,  seems  anxious  for  custom, 
is    pleasant    to   all,   and    makes    himself    a    most    desirable 
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in  the  basement,  or  superintended  the  extracting  of  teeth  over- 
bead,  has  suddenly  abandoned  his  expensive  fixtures  and  stock 
and  left  for  parts  unknown.  He  has  realized  thousands  for  every 
dollar  that  he  invested,  and  in  most  cases  he  leaves  in  the  lurch 
the  mean  tool  who  betrayed  his  trust  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
reap  a  rich  reward  by  revealing  to  a  professional  robber  the 
secrets  of  the  institution  that  honored  him  with  its  confidence. 
Some  bank-burglars  devote  most  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  rob.  They  track  him  to  his  home,  gain  access  to  his  sleep- 
ing-room at  night,  either  by  collusion  with  one  of  the  servants 
or  by  picking  the  door-locks  or  springing  a  window,  and  having 
obtained  the  keys  of  the  bank,  take  impressions  of  them  in  wax. 
Duplicates  are  easily  made  from  these  casts,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  bank  is  safely  plundered.  Should,  however, 
the  cfishier  be  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  cracksmen  in- 
to his  apartment,  the  burglars 
would  be  force<l  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  bank  that  night. 
Securing  possession  of  the  kevs 

_  ,  1  i.  "  DUMMY   PISTOL  AND  WHISKY   FLASK 

by   threats,   a    couple   of    men  ^^^^  ^^^  bubolars. 

would  be  left  to  guard  the  cash- 
ier, while  the  other  members  of  the  band  would  proceed  to  the 
bank  and  rob  it.  In  several  instances  desi)erate  robbers,  under 
threats  of  instant  death,  have  compelled  the  cashier  whom  they 
have  surprised  to  accompany  them  to  the  bank  and  open  the 
vault. 

Although  ordinary  store-safe  robbers  are  a  grade  below  the 
bank  burglar,  an  expert  one  is  always  regarded  as  an  important 
acquisition  by  an  organized  band  of  cracksmen.  When  the 
store-safe  burglar  ascertains  that  a  certain  business  firm  is  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  large  sum  of  money  in  its  safe,  it  does  not 
take  him  long  to  decide  to  rifle  it.  Before  the  establishment 
closes  on  Saturdav,  one  and  sometimes  two  members  of  the 
band  manage  to  conceal  themselves  in  an  empty  room,  some- 
times hiding  in  a  packing-box  within  the  premises,  and  when 
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but  in  coontrr 
towns,  where 
there  is  do  piy 
lice  patnjl  srv 
lent,  these  men 
still  maa^eto 
make  lui  occa- 
sional haul. 

The  nuUe 
m  a  d  E  b  r  m 
train  on  ihp 
Elevated  nul- 
t\>ad  one  nigfau 
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ago,  deadened  the  noise  made  by  blowing  off  the  doors  of  two 
safes  in  a  j>ost-office  station  along  that  line.  The  noise  made 
by  the  jolting  of  a  lot  of  empty  milk-cans  on  a  cart,  which  was 
purix>sely  driven  at  a  furious  pace  through  the  street,  led 
to  like  results.  In  a  neighboring  city,  but  a  few  years  agi>,  on 
a  Fourth  of  July,  a  gang  of  "blowers"  undertook  to  shatter  « 
safe  in  a  jewelry -store,  while  a  confederate  was  exploding  sev- 
eral jwcks  of  large  fire-crackers  for  the  amusement  of  a  number 
of  children  who  had  assemble*!  in  front  of  the  plai*.  Too 
large  a  charge  of  ]x>wder  had  been  placed  in  the  safe,  and  a  ire^ 
mendous  exphwion  followetl.  Ijirge  |wnes  of  g!a^  were  blown 
out  of  the  front  windows,  and  the  vault  was  badly  wrecked. 
The  explosion  instantly  attracted  attention,  and  the  robliet^  ran 
away  in  the  hope  of  esc;iiH'.     They  were  |iursue»l  and  cajunred. 
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The  "  breaker"  reqnires  in  his  work  a  good  assortment  of 
tools,  and  as  they  are  all  made  of  the  hardest  steel,  a  complete 
outHt  is  quite  expensive.  He  is  generaliy  a  cool,  calculating 
criminal,  who  quietly  and  deliberately  perfects  his  plans,  and, 
after  securing  the  booty,  takes  great  pains  to  destroy  all  evi- 
dence that  might  lead  to  his  detection.  With  the  aid  of  dia- 
mond-pointed drills  he  is  able  to  bore  holes  into  the  hardest 
known  metals.  Through  these  small  openings  he  inserts  the 
pick,  but  if  the  lock  cannot  be  sprung^  that  way  a  ponderous 
jimmy  is  inserted. 
Then  the  tearing  be- 
gins, and,  the  lever- 
age being  immense, 
the  safe  is  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  and 
finally  yields.  Some 
of  the  leading  store- 
safe  burglars  use 
tools  known  as  the  e 
"  puller"  and  the 
"hydrauUc  jack."  A 
gitng  of  breakers  re- 
cently   made    thou- 

,',,,,  ,       wmaujuf  TOOLS  ubkd  to  obtaih  levkraos. 

sands  of  (follars  rot>- 

bing  post-office  and  store  safes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tlieir  manner  of  operating  demonstrated  that  they  were  expert 
cracksmen.  In  all  their  robberies  they  drilled  a  small  hole 
through  the  door  of  the  safe  near  the  combination,  and  through 
tbe  narrow  opening  they  inserted  some  instrument  which  never 
failed  to  slide  the  bolts  back.  The  entire  operation  was  mar- 
velous for  its  neatness  and  despatch. 

It  has  l>een  said  of  a  successful  criminal  at  present  serving 
out  a  term  of  imprisonment,  that,  given  twenty  minutes  alone 
with  a  siife,  he  can  open  the  most  intricate  lock  that  ever  was 
deviseti ;  and,  given  merely  the  name  of  the  safe-maker,  he  can 
tell  you  instantly  alt  the  parts  in  the  lock  and  give  a  diagram 
of  its  mechanism.    He  never  breaks  a  lock ;  he  simply  finds 
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made  his  acquaintance  at  the  gaming-table.  One  night  the 
crafty  rasc^,!  said  that  he  had  forgotten  his  keys  and  was  anx- 
ious to  unlock  the  drawer  of  a  desk  standing  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  On  the  top  of  the  desk  lay  a  thick  sheet  of  blotting- 
|)ai)er  that  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  The 
unsuspecting  clerk  loaned  his  keys,  and  while  he  was  wholly 
aljsorbeil  in  the  game  his  companion  pressed  the  flat  part  of 
the  key  into  the  blotting  paper  and  also  pressed  it  sideways, 
thus  securing  a  perfect  impression 
of  the  kev  and  its  thickness.  Then 
he  handed  the  keys  back  to  the 
clerk,  who  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  From  the  impression  thus 
secured  a  duplicate  key  to  the  safe 
was  manufactured,  and  with  it,  a 
month  or  so  later  on;  the  vault  was 
easily  plundered.  A  large  haul 
•  was  secured  in  this  case,  and  for 
years  suspicion  jxiinted  to  the  con-  ^'^^^^  malletb  ato  hand. 

fidential  clerk  as  the  thief. 

Store-burglars  who  make  a  business  of  stealing  goods  are 
generally  men  of  fair  education,  and  in  planning  and  commit- 
ting a  theft  they  often  -display  considerable  shrewdness.  To 
this  class  thieving  seems  to  be  a  natural  gift,  and  they  are 
not  ordinarily  anxious  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  crime. 
They  vary  in  their  manner  of  operating.  Some  prefer  to  steal 
silks  or  velvets,  others  have  a  fondness  for  silverware,  jewelry, 
and  diamonds,  and  others  take  anything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  sort  of  plunder  taken  indicates  the  standing  of 
the  thieves.  In  the  carrying  oflf  of  bulky  booty  great  risks  are 
ru!i,  but  the  men  who  steal  cash  have  but  little  to  fear  except 
discovery  just  as  they  are  leaving  the  scene  of  their  crime. 
This  rarely  happens,  and  should  they  be  afterwards  arrested 
for  the  burglary  there  is  but  little  chance  of  ever  legally  fast* 
ening  the  offense  upon  them. 
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cannot  be  adopted,  sneak-thieves  still  carry  on  their  operations 
and  often  reap  rich  rewards.  As  a  rule  bank  sneak-thieves  are 
men  of  education,  pleasing  address,  good  personal  appearance, 
and  are  faultless  in  their  attire.  They  commit  the  most  daring 
thefts  with  astonishing  coolness.  Their  exploits  are  neces- 
sarily made  in  daylight  in  busy  public  places,  and  these  rol>- 
bers  are  really  more  daring  and  possess  more  nerve  than  the 
bank  burglar  who  prefers  to  work  quietly  under  cover  of 
night.  The  successful  bank-sneak  is  not  an  adept  with  the 
pick-lock,  but  he  possesses  great  presence  of  mind,  a  quick 
eye,  and  unlimited  cheek. 

Generally  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  these  thieves  are 
engaged  in  a  preconcerted  robbery,  and  each  of  them  has  his 
allotted  part  to  perform.  One  must  be  a  careful  lookout,  an- 
other must  be  an  interesting  conversationalist,  and  a  third,  gen- 
erally a  small-sized  man,  is  the  sneak,  who  stealthily  steals  be- 
hind the  counter  and  captures  the  cash-box  or  a  bundle  of 
bonds.  While  some  robberies  are  carried  out  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  conception  of  the  scheme,  others  have  been  planned 
months  beforehand.  The  rogues  who  prowl  about  bankers' 
and  brokers'  offices  day  after  day  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  daring  dash  for  plunder.  Their  dress 
and  manner  are  so  like  those  of  an  honest  merchant  or  stock- 
broker that  their  appearance  awakens  no  suspicion  as  to  their 
real  character  or  calling.  They  sometimes  have  the  faculty  of 
worming  themselves  into  good  society,  and  they  often  spend 
their  evenings  in  the  lobbies  of  the  leading  hotels  or  other 
places  where  those  foremost  in  financial  circles  are  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day.  Information 
gathered  in  chance  chats  afterward  proves  of  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  cunning  sneak-thief  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
operations.  It  is  during  these  brief  conversations  that  the 
sneak  learns  what  topic  will  most  interest  his  intended  victim. 
All  men  have  their  hobbies,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  sneak-thief 
knows  that  a  certain  banker,  broker,  paying-teller,  or  cashier 
has  a  weakness  for  discussing  any  one  thing  in  particular,  he 
devotes  considerable  time  to  studying  the  subject  until  he  is 
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three  months  after  the  robVwry  had  btvn  commit- 

the  dfjpoaitors,  an  old  gpntleman,  liad  called  it 

for  the  purpose  of  clipping  off  his  coiip<ms.      lie  had 

,j  Itis  box  out  of  the  compartment  in  wlncli  it  tvus  k«'ji(, 
bud  gone  into  a  side  room  that  coiitaine<l  a  table,  wliort-  li(> 
flip  off  the  coii]K>ns  undisturbed.  No  one  was  in  the 
i-oom  exceptmg  himself,  but  just  as  he  had  finisiied  his  pleaaut 
md  congenial  ta^k  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  l»e  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  bank  entered  the  room  for  a  second.  Qiiiellv  tap- 
ping the  old  gentleman  on  tlie  shoulder  he  suddenly  sjiid.  "  ^ih, 
oxcnse  me,  sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  and  immediately  passed 
out  again.  While  the  a^ed  depositor  had  tomed  to  see  who  it 
was  that  bad  tapped  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  sappoeed 
clerk,  who  was  a  professional  sneak,  picked  np  the  bundle  of 
bonds,  whicb  lay  near  the  former's  right  hand.  It  happened 
that  the  tid  of  the  tin  box  was  down,  and  having  no  sospioioD, 
and  supposing  that  he  had  replaced  the  bonds  in  the  box,  the 
old  man  returned  the  empty  receptacle  to  his  compartment. 
Three  months  later,  when  he  again  called  a  t  the  bank  to  clip 
another  set  of  coupons,  he  discovered  that  bis  bonds  were  miss- 
iog  and  no  one  was  able  to  account  foi-  their  disappearance. 

The  robbery,  it  has  been  asserteil,  was  effected  in  this  wav. 
In  the  safe-deposit  vaults  was  employed  a  clerk  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  buff-colored  duster  much  bedabbled 
with  ink.  On  the  day  of  the  robbery  the  clerk  was  sent  out 
on  an  ernin<l  and  was  away  from  his  desk  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  During  his  absence  a  sneak-thief  of  his  build,  somewhat 
like  him  in  general  api>earance,  and,  like  him,  wearing  an  ink- 
stained  duster,  ran  quickly  down  the  steps,  and  without  excit- 
ing any  suspicion  ))asse<l  t)ie  watchman  on  guard  at  tlie 
entrance  to  the  vaults.  No  one  pai<l  any  particular  attention 
to  the  robber  as  he  jjasscd  with  brisk  business-like  air  through 
the  several  rooms,  all  supjjosing  him  to  be  a  clerk.  After  he 
had  caplureii  the  ohl  gentleman's  bonds  from  which  the  cou- 
pons had  been  freshly  cut,  the  thief  jwssed  out  unnoticed  with 
his  bi>oty. 

In  robbing  country  banks,  where  the  clerks  are  few,  and 
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where  aunng  the  dinner  hour  the  cashier  or  paying-teller  is 
often  the  only  man  left  in  the  institution,  sneaks  have  a  simple 
and  easy  scheme  for  plundering.  One  first  enters  the  bank 
and  engages  the  cashier  or  teller  in  conversation  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  latter  becomes  deeply  interested.  While  this 
is  going  on  a  carriage  halts  at  the  door,  and  the  driver  is  sent 
in  to  tell  the  official  inside  that  a  gentleman  who  has  hurt  his 
leg  and  is  unable  to  walk  desires  to  speak  to  him  outside  on  a 
matter  of  business.  The  unsuspecting  cashier  or  teller  excuses 
himself  to  his  first  visitor  and  quickly  goes  out  to  speak  to  the 
injured  man,  and  in  his  absence  the  bank  is  ransacked* 

Gangs  of  sneak-thieves  often  travel  all  over  the  country 
with  a  circus  or  wild  beast  show.  In  the  towns  and  small 
cities  the  parade  of  the  performers  creates  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  when  the  cavalcade  passes  a  bank  the  clerks, 
cashiers,  and  paying-tellers  seem  to  forget  themselves  and  run 
to  the  windows  to  look  out.  The  sneak-thieves  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  and  quietly  slip  into  the  institution. 
In  a  twinkling  their  work  is  complete,  and  before  the  proces- 
sion has  i)assed  they  have  escaped  vnth  whatever  they  could 
Jay  their  hands  on. 

If,  while  watcliing  about  a  bank,  a  large  check  is  cashed 
and  the  customer  turns  aside  to  a  desk  to  count  the  money, 
the  rogues  generally  succeed  in  getting  a  portion  of  it.  The 
thief  will  drop  a  bill  on  the  floor  near  his  victim,  and  just  as 
the  man  has  nicely  arranged  his  pile  of  bills  the  thief  will 
ixilitely  tell  him  that  he  has  dropped  some  of  his  money. 
While  the  latter  stoops  to  pick  up  the  greenback,  the  sneak 
will  deftly  steal  a  portion  of  the  cash  upon  the  desk,  and  walk 
oflf  unqu«,*stione(l.  They  are  not  greedy  in  ventures  of  this 
sort,  but  they  manage  to  secure  the  lx)oty  with  almost  compar- 
ative siifetv,  and  are  content.  Heated  altercations  invariablv 
follow  thefts  of  this  kind.  After  counting  his  money  the  cus- 
tomer hurries  back  to  the  teller  and  insists  that  a  mistake  was 
made  and  that  he  is  short.  The  teller  is  equally  positive  that 
he  paid  out  the  proper  amount,  and  in  most  cases  a  disruption 
of  commercial  relations  is  the  culmination  of  the  dispute. 

41 
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Bank  sneak-thieves  are  not,  bowever,   confined    to  diw^ 
systems.     They  are  men  of  adaptability,  and  act   at  all  thucii 
according  to  circiun stances.     They   have  been   knowD  to  tvk 
messengers  in  the  street  while  on  their  way  to  a  bank  to  nuka 
a  deposit.     Some  messengers  always  carry   the   bank-book  eb 
their  hand,  with  the  bills  placed  between   the   covers.    The  ' 
ends  of  the  greenbacks  may  extend  beyond  the  length  of  Ibe 
book,  and  these  will  instantly  catch  the  quick  eye  of  an  expe- 
rienced  rogue.      While   the   messenger   is  passing-  through  t 
crowd  he  will  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  an  exclamation  cX 
surprise  or  a  laughable    remark.     During    that    nngaarded 
moment  the  entire  amount  in  the  book  has  been  abstracted, 
and  when  the  messenger  reaches  the  bank  and  finds  tbe  caA 
gone  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  was  he  lost  it. 
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THE  housebreaker  and  house-sneak  are  the  most  numerous 
of  the  thieving  fraternity.  Locks  and  bolts  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  protection  against  these  men,  and  there  are  but  few 
dwellings  that  are  proof  against  their  assaults.  It  is  a  popular 
belief  with  most  people  that  their  homes  are  perfectly  secure 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  fastened.  The  average  sneak 
thief  laughs  at  the  flimsy  barriers,  and  can  undo  every  one  of 
them  with  a  few  simple  instruments  which  he  carries  in  his 
vest  pocket.  Even  the  chain-bolt,  which  has  been  considered 
so  formidable,  is  no  protection  at  all  when  pitted  against  the 
skill  and  science  of  this  class  of  rogues.  When  massive  bank 
vaults  offer  no  serious  obstacles  that  the  trained  and  experienced 
burglar  cannot  overcome,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  ordinary 
contrivances  for  the  securitv  of  houses  should  be  effectual! 
While  the  oj)erations  of  bank  burglars  are  comparatively  few 
and  mfrequent,  on  account  of  the  multiplied  risks  and  diflScul- 

ties  to  be  encountered,  a  well-organized  army  of  sneak  thieves 

(«t) 
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and  honsebreakers  carry  on  their  operatioiu  with  s  confldeiic* 
bom  of  repeated  sacoess. 

In  this  army  are  some  daring  and  desperate  rascals,  wbo 
often  enter  dwellings  in  the  niglit-time  in  searcb  of  pluodfr, 
with  masks  on  their  faces  and  mtu-der  in  their  hearu.  Sunv- 
times  night  robberies  are  plannetl  i>eforehund,  but  many  atv 
committed  at  haphazard.  From  servants  ur  others  employed 
in  or  about  a  residoice,  confederates  of  these  thieres  coUeot 
the  information  they  desire.  Tlie  manner  of  pnterinp  tL-> 
premises  depends  upon  its  internal  arrangements.  In  boom 
cases  the  front  basement  door  is  entered  by  a  false  key,  in 
others  the  rogues  climb  up  the  front  of  the  house  and  enter  the 
second.8tory  window,  and  still  in  others  an  entrance  is  effected 
from  the  rear.  Once  inside,  the  burglar  ransacks  the  apart- 
ments in  which  he  expects  to  obtain  the  most  booty.  He  waiii 
expeditiously,  going  through  an  occupied  chamber  as  carefully 
as  he  would  an  unoccupied  one.  Often  these  criminals  disturb 
the  sleeper,  but  the  latter  is  generally  so  frightened  at  tb« 
presence  of  the  robber  that  no  resistance  is  offered.  House- 
breakers are  not  brave  men  by  any  means,  and  only  when  cor- 
nereil  do  the}'  l)ecomc  bold  and  desperate  in  their  jinxii-ty  \» 
evade  a  long  sentence.  The  noise  made  by  nits  has  on  ^ll•l^■ 
than  one  occasion  scared  burglars  away  from  silverwan.'  wnrib 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars,  which  they  hastily  aiuin- 
doned  after  having  collected  and  packed  it  ready  for  removal. 

Three  or  four  of  these  men  have  lKH>n  known  to  tiand 
themselves  together,  but  it  is  n<)t  uncommon  for  a  di-siwrale 
mim  to  work  entirely  on  his  own  hook.  Such  a  thief  was 
killed  by  f;illing  tlii-ongh  a  house  in  Br()fiklyn  a  few  y<-an' 
since,  who  fcir  years  Ix'fore  his  death  to<:>k  no  one  into  hi> 
conltiience.  hut  planneil  and  execiiteil  his  own  r<)lil>ent's.  Hi- 
fpitliered  all  the  information  that  he  desired  from  the  loluiim^ 
of  llie  morning  newsjwjx'rs.  lie  made  a  s|Mvially  of  nihhini: 
yi>iing  marrieil  couples  of  their  jewels  and  we<idiiig  ]>r\.'Sftit>. 
A  niarriage  notice  or  a  rejwrt  of  u  wedding  was  the  only  news 
this  nuscal  cared  to  read,  and  he  gloated  over  the  annoonee- 
taerit  that  the  pair  had  received  costly  presents  from   their 
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friends.  When  he  ascertained  where  the  couple  had  taken  a 
house,  either  while  they  were  off  on  their  wedding  trip  or  had 
returned  to  housekeeping,  he  hired  an  attic  room  on  the  same 
block,  and  soon  paid  the  newly  wedded  pair  a  midnight 
visit.  He  invariably  secured  the  prize  he  was  in  quest  of,  but 
after  a  long  career  of  crime  he  died  —  as  most  thieves  do  —  a 
violent  death.  Becoming  reckless  by  his  success,  he  undertook 
to  ransack  a  house  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He  se- 
cureil  property  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  and  as  he  was 
carrying  it  over  the  roof-tops  he  fell  through  a  new  building 
into  the  cellar.  The  groans  of  the  thief  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  found  with  the  stolen  jewelry  lying  beside  him. 
He  was  seriously  injured  and  was  removed  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  die<l  next  dav. 

Another  well-known  housebreaker  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending all  the  fashionable  balls.  He  never  went  there  for 
pleasure,  but  always  on  business.  The  rogue,  with  envious 
ejes,  watched  the  ladies  bedecked  with  expensive  jewelry  and 
w<5aring  necklaces  and  pins  set  with  brilliants.  He  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
wtjarers  of  the  diamonds.  When  the  ball  was  over  he  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  dog  his  intende<l  victims 
to  their  homes.  He  would  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  the 
house  or  its  inmates  for  several  days,  and  if  in  the  meantime 
the  jewels  had  not  been  taken  to  a  safe-deposit  vault,  the  rob- 
ber would  conclude  that  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
her  valuables  in  the  house.  When  the  opportunity  offered, 
the  thief,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  would  make  his  way 
into  the  premises  in  search  of  the  diamonds  or  jewelry  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  ballroom,  and  he  generally  succeeded  in 
getting  them. 

•"  Second-storv "  thieves  are  another  order  of  criminals. 
After  locating  a  house  that  they  intend  to  rob  in  the  early 
evening,  they  watch  until  the  family  are  down-stairs  at  din- 
ner. Then  a  young  man,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  crawls  up 
th>3  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  enters  tiie  second-story  win- 
dow.    He  rifles  all  the  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  in 
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knows  no  faltering.  When  he  has  sqoandered  his  ready  cash 
in  riotous  Uving,  and  his  treasury  needs  replenishing,  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  scan  the  newspapers  carefully,  and  keep  him- 
self posted  on  the  latest  arrivals,  the  rooms  they  occupy,  and 
other  data  of  interest.  The  coming  and  going  of  professionals, 
particularly  female  theatrical  stars,  salesmen,  bankers,  and  bri- 
dal parties,  and  all  persons  likely  to  carry  valuable  jewelry  and 
trinkets,  or  a  large  amount  of  money,  are  objects  of  his  special 
solicitude. 

When  the  unsuspecting  prey,  fatigued  by  travel,  gives  proof 
of  his  unconsciousness  by  deep,  stertorous  breathing,  the  hotel 
thief  steals  silently  from  his  hiding-place.  A  slight  push  may 
let  him  into  the  apartment,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
gimlet  and  a  smaU  piece  of  crooked  wire  to  slide  back  the  bolt, 
or  a  pair  of  nippers  to  turn  the  key  left  in  the  lock  on  the  inside 
of  the  door.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  rooms  in  the  same 
hotel  have  been  plundered  in  one  night,  and  none  of  the  watch- 
men saw  or  heard  the  thief.  The  hotel  thief  can  carry  his  en- 
tire outfit  in  his  vest  pocket  and  can  laugli  in  his  sleeve  at  com- 
mon bolts  and  bars. 

The  shooting  back  of  the  old-fashioned  slide-bolt  from  the 
outside  of  the  apartment  was  for  many  years  a  bewildering 
mystery.  A  piece  of  crooked  wire  inserted  through  the  key- 
hole by  the  nimble  rogue  made  the  bolt  worthless,  and  a  turn 
of  the  knob  was  all  that  was  required  to  open  the  door. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  for  an  expert  hotel  thief  to 
enter  a  room.    Af- 
ter he  has  reached    mjp :=xi=£=  ^ 

the    door    of    the  ^ 

»•>-»*»«  ^ .,  ♦     ;  «  burglars'  key  nippers. 

apartment    in 

1.1.1  ( Fy>r  anlockiiiff  a  door  from  the  oatride. ) 

which   the   wearv 

traveler  is  sleeping  soundly,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
slender,  small  nippers,  a  bent  piece  of  wire,  and  a  piece  of  silk 
thread.  These  are  the  onlv  tools  some  thieves  use.  Insert- 
ing  the  nippers  in  the  key-hole,  he  catches  the  end  of  the  key. 
Then  a  twist  shoots  back  the  lock  bolt,  and  another  leaves  the 
key  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  easily  be  displaced.     Should 
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thoroughly  moistened,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  grip  not  to  be 
displaced  by  any  ordinary  jar.  When  the  wood  becomes  dry 
the  door  can  be  easily  forced  in  without  trouble  or  the  least 
danger  from  noise. 

The  boartling-house  thief  is  always  a  smooth  and  entertain- 
ing talker,  who  invariably  makes  acquaintances  in  new  quarters 
in  short  order.  In  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  inquisitive  land- 
lady he  generally  succeeds  in  gleaning  all  the  information  he 
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desires  about  the  other  guests  in  the  house.  Most  women  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  jewels  and  valuables  at  fashionable 
1m  )anling-houses.  While  amusing  his  newly-made  acquaintances 
with  his  laughable  stories,  the  astute  robl^er  is  at  the  same  time 
makinir  a  thorouo^h  survey.  His  covetous  eves  never  miss  the 
flash  of  diamonds,  and  should  he  be  in  doubt  as  to  their  genu- 
ineness he  has  only  to  s])eak  of  the  matter  to  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  wearer,  and  he  will  be  told  when  and  where  thev  were 
bought  and  the  price  paid  for  them. 

After  the  rogue  has  secured  a  full  inventory  of  the  jewels 
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are  submitted  for  the  receiver's  inspection.  Should  he  desire 
an  examination  of  all  the  property  he  sends  a  trusted  appraiser 
to  look  it  over ;  and  should  it  prove  to  be  as  represented,  a  set 
tlement  is  effected,  and  the  trunks  are  reshipped  to  the  rooms 
of  another  thief  s  wife.  The  latter's  unlucky  husband  who  is 
*' doing  time"  was  perhaps  a  favorite  with  the  receiver,  and 
the  woman  is  always  a  willing  party  to  transactions  of  this 
sort.  Receivers,  while  they  rarely  pay  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  stolen  article,  run  no  risks.  They  never 
make  a  settlement  with  the  thieves  until  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery  have  been  removed  a  second  time,  and  to  a  place  the 
location  of  which  the  gang  they  are  dealing  with  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  about.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  receiver's  so 
careful  and  keeps  the  final  hiding-place  a  profound  secret  from 
the  rogues.  One  is  because  he  fears  treachery  at  the  hands  of 
the  robbers,  and  the  other  because  he  does  not  desire  to  incur 
any  loss.  In  event  of  the  stolen  goods  being  seized  in  transit 
from  the  storage-place  of  the  thieves  to  that  of  the  receiver,  the 
loss  falls  ujx)n  tlie  former.  The  other  reason  is  to  prevent 
them,  should  there  be  any  bickering  as  to  the  price,  from  be- 
travine:  the  buver.  The  snnple  testimonv  of  the  self-confessed 
thief  that  he  sold  the  stolen  goods  to  a  certain  person  would  be 
of  no  value  in  a  legal  sense  without  the  corroborative  proof  of 
the  seizure  of  the  plunder.  On  account  of  the  receiver's  guarded 
manner  of  doing  business  this  is  never  possible,  and  the  moment 
that  the  goods  come  into  his  possession  all  tags  and  marks  that 
would  lead  to  their  identification  are  removed  and  destroyed. 

Receivers  in  large  cities  are  able  to  conduct  their  nefarious 
transactions  without  much  danger  of  detection.  To  conceal 
their  shady  speculations  they  engage  in  some  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  conduct  a  fancy-goods  or  jewelry  store  in  a  business 
district  and  on  apparently  strict  and  honest  business  principles. 
These  are  the  class  that  purchase  from  shoplifters,  pickpockets, 
and  dishonest  employees.  To  watch  the  patrons  of  these  stores 
would  be  a  task  that  would  yield  but  meagre  results.  Profes- 
sional criminals  shun  these  places,  and  the  men  and  women 
"^ho  sell  the  proceeds  of  their  pilferings  to  such  receiverg  are 
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WHERE,  it  does  not  matter,  but  in  a  fashionable  place  of 
amusement  which  blazed  with  light  and  was  radiant 
witli  tbe  shimmer  of  silks,  the  flash  of  jewels,  and  the  artificial 
glories  with  which  wealth  and  fashion  surround  themselves,  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  was  standing,  with  a  lady  on  his  arm, 
waiting  till  the  outgoing  throng  gave  him  exit.  A  judge  of 
the  Supi-^me  Court  was  just  behind  him,  and  at  his  elbow  was 
a  bankei  whose  name  is  powerful  on  Wall  Street.  With  suave 
manners,  a  face  massive  and  intelligent,  and  apparel  in  unex- 
ceptionable taste,  there  was  yet  something  about  the  man  that 
recalled  other  and  strangely  remote  associations.  It  certairily 
was  not  the  dress  or  attitude  or  air  that  seemed  familiar.  Nor 
was  it  the  quick,  sharp  eyes  that  lighted  up  and  seemed  indeed 
the  most  notable  features  of  the  countenance.  Nor  could  it 
be  the  neatlv  trimmed  whiskers  or  the  somewhat  sallow  cheeks 
they  covered.  And  certainly  no  suggestion  of  recognitioji 
could  lie  in  the  thin  hair,  carefullv  brushed  back  from  a  tony 
head  that  bulged  out  into  knobs  and  was  crossed  by  some  deep 
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et,  as  that  same  forehead  was  bowed  for  a  momnt. 
lere  in  it  that  recalled  something, — a  luao,  oc  ■ 
BMktae,  or     picture  ? 

I  a  mi  ment  the  head  was  erect  again,  the  Face  stniliog. 
id  .«  ;hange  the  fancied  familiarity  mcllod  but  did  not 

away.  It  was  still  there,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  inloui- 
fied  a^  a  sudden  look  of  rccogoition,  a  look  that  had  a  flacb  ct 
malice  in  it,  came  into  the  shai'p  eyes  which  had  caaght  mine 
as  I  stood  by  the  entrance  watching  iiim.  Tbin  elf^gant  and 
courtly  gentleman  was  a  proiessi.  nal  criminal,  and  was  last 
sentenced  for  burglary. 

A  burglar  I  This  prim,  genteel,  thoughtful-loukinj;  penoo- 
age  J  He  wonld  be  a  minLster  or  merchant  or  jihysictan  at  the 
first  glance  to  nine  men  out  of  ten.  Here  in  the  flare  of  the 
gaslight,  in  the  heart  of  fashion,  with  a  judge  at  his  hack  oad  a 
millionaire  at  bis  elbow  —  a  biirglari  Not  low-browed.  soUeo, 
with  a  stealthy  glance  and  hunted  air,  — not  at  all  as  lancy  and 
romance  liave  pictured  him,  but  holding  his  head  aa  higfa  as  his 
judicial  and  capitalist  neighbors.  And  with  tliat  rrcogtulinn. 
memory,  faithful  to  the  impres.sion  that  bulging  forf-hcad  and 
its  deep  lines  had  wrought,  rwrallwi  a  wooden  fninie  with  a  ph" 
tograph  enclosed  in  it,  — a  photc^raph  of  a  bowed,  diitMtod 
face,  through  whose  half-closed  eyelids  two  small  specks  seemed 
to  glare  maliciously,  surmounted  by  a  forehead  with  two  knotit 
and  some  black  lines  u{>od  it.  That  was  it.  The  ^lotograph 
was  this  man's  portrait,  and  the  place  where  it  imng  was  Xbte 
Rogues'  Gallery. 

In  that  does  the  usefulness  of  the  Bogoee'  OaDny  Ua 
Xiiere  are  people  who  look  at  the  pictures  and  say:  "Of  what 
good  can  these  twisted  and  unnatural  faces  be  I  Were  tbeir 
okvners  met  in  the  streets,  their  countenances  would  be  oom- 
I>osed  and  altogether  free  of  these  distortions  by  which  they 
hare  tried  to  cheat  the  purpose  of  the  police  in  pfaotographinf 
them."  It  is  a  mistake  to  sujipose  that  no  one  would  know 
them.  The  very  cleverest  criminals  who  have  distorted  thdr 
featun.'R  into  a  false  physiognomy  fc'  the  camera  have  made 
their  grimaces  in  rain.     The  tiin  has  been  too  qoick  for  then, 
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and  has  imprisoned  the  lines  of  the  profile  and  the  features,  and 
caught  certain  peculiarities  that  could  not  be  disguised.  There 
is  not  a  portrait  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  but  has  some  marked 
characteristics  by  which,  if  studied  in  detail,  one  can  identify 
the  man  who  sat  for  it.  A  general  idea  of  the  looks  of  a  per- 
son derive<l  from  one  of  these  pictures  may  be  very  misleading. 
The  criminal  himself  will  try  to  make  it  so  by  resorting  to  every 
possible  means  to  alter  his  appearance.  He  can  grow  or  shave, 
off  a  beard  or  mustache,  he  can  change  the  color  of  either,  or 
he  may  become  full-faced  or  lantern-jawed  in  time.  But  the 
skilled  detective  knows  all  this,  and  looks  for  distinguishing 
marks  peculiar  to  his  subject.  It  was  the  bulging  brow  and 
the  deep  lines  of  the  forehead  that  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
well-dressed  burglar  in  the  fashionable  throng.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter much  what  disguise  he  assumed.  These  ineffaceable  pecu- 
liarities would  remain  as  tell-tale  signs  that  could  always  be 
recognized. 

Detectives  frequently  succeed  in  singling  out  criminals  who 
have  tricil  every  device  to  deceive  the  camera,  and  often  the 
very  men  who  have  gone  to  the  most  trouble  to  make  their  pic- 
tures useless  have  been  betrayed  by  them.  Here  is  one  with  his 
face  screwed  up  like  a  nutcracker;  he  thought  that  he  could 
play  the  sneak  without  any  one  identifying  him  by  this  photo- 
graph. But  he  made  a  mistake,  like  the  rest.  So  did  this 
one  who  is  grinning  down  from  the  comer  there,  with  his  head 
away  back  and  his  features  grotesquely  distorted ;  but  he  could 
not  get  the  best  of  the  sun,  and  the  camera  caught  enough  of 
him  to  furnish  a  readv  means  of  identification. 

But  photographs  must  not  be  considered  merely  as  por- 
traits when  criminals  are  to  be  identified  bv  them.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  are  quite  sufficient.  The  old  dodge  of 
distorting  the  features  is  not  often  attempted  nowadays. 
When  we  have  a  man  with  a  strong  case  against  him,  he  knows 
that  his  portrait  in  some  shape  or  other  must  be  added  to  the 
gallery,  and  he  also  knows  that  it  is  absurd  to  try  and  defeat 
the  purposes  of  justice.  That  makes  him  resigned  to  his  fate, 
mnd  all  our  recent  photographs  are  good  ones.    We  always 
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Some  are  sloTeiily  hulks  of  fellows  who  pride  thenuelTes  on 
shabbineBS,  and  to  them  shabbiness  is  a  part  of  their  busineu. 
Then  there  are  others  of  ttie  flashy  order  who  ran  into  ex- 
tremes in  dress,  and  copy  the  gamblers  and  variety-theatre 
performers  in  their  attire.  Bat  there  are  many  —  and  they 
are  of  the  higher  and  more  dangerous  order  of  criminals  — 
who  carry  no  suggestion  of  their  calling  aboat  tfaem.  Here 
is  where  the  public  err.  They  imagine  that  aJl  borglars  look 
like  Bill  Sykes  and  Flash  Toby  Crackit,  whereas  the  most 
modest  and  most  gentlemanly  people  they  meet  may  be  faith- 
ful representatives  of  these  characters. 

Kearly  all  great  criminals  lead  doable  lives.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  mogt  tmacmpnloos 
nnals  who  ever  cracked  a  safe  or  tamed  oat  a  counterfeit 
were  at  home  model  husbands  and  fathers.  In  a  great  many 
cases  wives  have  aided  their  guilty  partners  in  their  villainy, 
and  the  cbil-^ 
dren,  too, 
have  taken  a 
hand  in  it. 
Bet  all  sag- 
geetioQoftbe 
criminal's 

^jin—      ^fgg      tUTD-BAefl  Aim  BLUKfl-BHon  TAXXK  noM  cxaaxuA. 
left     outside 

the  front  door.  The  fiunOy  of  a  notorious  and  dangerous  forg>- 
er  lived  quietly  and  respectably,  mingled  with  the  best  of  people, 
and  were  well  liked  by  all  who  met  them.  Another  equally  dan- 
geroos  criminal  who  was  found  dead  near  Tonkers,  probably 
made  away  with  by  bis  associates,  was  a  fine4o<ddng  man  with 
onltored  tastes  and  refined  manners.  Others  would  pass  for 
honest  and  indostrions  mechanics,  and  more  than  one  of  them 
has  well  pnmded  for  his  cdd  mother  and  his  sisters.  I  recall 
one  desperate  fellow  who  paid  for  his  two  little  danghten^ 
edneation  at  a  convent  in  Canada,  from  which  they  were  grad- 
uated well-bred  and  bright  yonng  ladies,  withoot  ever  a  sii» 
pieioD  at  thar  fiithcs's  bminess  readung  them.     This  shmi 
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sironderfolly  multiplied,  but  their  increase  has  been  no  more 
than  commensurate  with  that  of  the  metropolitan  bazaars. 
These  places  are  most  preyed  upon,  and  in  them  the  tempta- 
tion to  larceny  is  most  freely  offered.  The  general  exposure 
of  the  goods  on  the  coimter  or  floor,  the  unceasing  throng,  the 
constant  diversion  for  eye  or  ear  of  watchers, — all  serve  to 
prepare  an  easy  way  for  the  shoplifter. 

The  clerk's  duties  are  generally  manifold.  Salesman  or 
saleswoman, —  it  is  all  the  same — they  must  take  down  and 
display  wares  for  customers ;  extol  the  quality  of  the  goods ; 
wait  on  half  a  dozen  customers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
t}i  rough  it  all  answer  a  thousand  idle  questions,  while  all  the 
t:jne  the  endless  throng  are  whirling  past,  and  one  can  have  no 
eyes  for  individual  loungers.  Shoplifters  infest  these  phices 
and  have  ample  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation.  Even  those 
who  are  merely  not  strong  in  resisting  temptation  are  only  too 
liable  to  pick  up  some  stray  trinket  or  bundle  and  walk  off 
with  it. 

Articles  of  value  are  seldom  captured  by  the  shoplifter. 
Dry-goods,  lingerie^  or  cheap  jewelry  are  more  often  taken. 
Bit  it  is  in  the  great  number  of  such  petty  larcenies  that  the 
losses  to  shopkeepers  chiefly  lie.  The  ordinary  female  dress 
m\y  be  skillfully  constructed  so  as  to  be  an  expansive  recepta- 
cle for  plunder  of  all  kinds,  and  the  professional  shoplifter  takes 
good  care  that  she  is  prepared  for  her  trip  with  just  such  a 
dress.  Into  it  she  gathers  her  booty,  safely  stores  it,  and,  if 
suspected,  or  even  detected  in  the  act  of  picking  up  an  article, 
she  becomes  highly  indignant,  boldly  subjects  herself  to  an 
immediate  search,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  employee,  who 
is  not  familiar  with  criminal  methods,  misses  the  false  pockets, 
and  is  forced  to  admit  the  offender's  innocence  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  The  doak  is  also  a  useful  article  of 
attire  for  the  shoplifter,  and  women  have  concealed  large  quan- 
til  ies  of  goods  under  a  sweeping  outer  garment.  Stolen  rolls 
of  cloth,  costly  dresses,  and  even  sealskin  sacqnes  have  been 
foand  under  them.  One  dever  professional  carried  under  her 
arms  numerous  articles  of  various  sises  which  it  would  puzzle  a 
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ligioiis  aervioe  regularly,  and  who  seems  far  removed  from  the 
worid  of  crime,  shocdd  be  so  carried  away  by  her  admiration 
of  some  trinket  or  knick-knack  as  to  risk  home,  honor,  every- 
thing to  secore  it  Bat  the  annals  of  metropolitan  offenses  are 
full  of  instances  of  just  this  kind.  It  is  her  fondness  for  finery 
that  nine  times  oat  of  ten  gets  her  into  trouble. 

A  woman  leaves  a  happy  and  well-provided  home  for  a 
shipping  tour.  She  buys  the  necessary  articles  she  wants  after 
much  careful  selecting  and  sharp  bargaining.  Then  she  looks 
about  her  and  goes  counter-gazing.  This  is  the  fatal  moment. 
Some  taking  article — it  may  only  be  a  trifle — catches  her  eye. 
She  has  already  spent  the  contents  of  her  purse,  but  the  new 
object  absorbs  her  attention,  and  every  moment  it  becomes  more 
fascinating.  She  must  have  it.  Then  comes  temptation. 
The  trinket  is  exposed.  There  is  no  one  about.  It  would  be 
such  a  simple  thing  to  take  it.  Ck>n8cience,  stifled  by  cupidity, 
is  dormant,  and  the  desire  of  possession  completely  absorbs  her. 
A  moment  more  and  the  article  is  imder  her  cloak,  and  all  of  a 
tremble  she  edges  her  way  to  the  door,  half  frightened,  half 
regretful,  yet  wholly  swayed  for  the  time  being  by  the  possea- 
don  of  the  moment's  idoL  Then  comes  detection.  Everything 
rises  to  betray  her — her  frightened  glance,  her  sneaking  atti- 
tude, the  closer  clutch  she  has  upon  her  cloak.  She  is  accosted, 
questioned,  and  then  every  thought  of  home,  family,  and  the 
disgrace  that  she  has  brought  upon  herself,  rushes  before  her, 
and  she  summons  all  the  pluck  there  is  in  her  poor  fluttering 
heart,  and  denies. 

Fatuous  soul !  She  forgets  that  the  sanctity  which  a  mo- 
ment since  surrounded  her  as  an  honest  woman  is  now  stripped 
from  her.  She  is  searched.  The  stolen  article  is  found  upon 
her,  and  she  stands  there  drooping  and  despairing — a  proven 
thief.  Every  year,  over  and  over  again,  is  this  sad  scene  en- 
acted. 

Among  the  real  criminal  set  of  shoplifters  may  be  found 
some  who  are  skillful  in  picking  pockets.  They  are  a  danger- 
ous claas^  for  at  no  nlace  are  opportunities  for  plying  their 
traae  more  irequent  man  m  a  snopping  bazaar.    The  shopper's 
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was  th6  Uueyes'  opportunity,  and  when  the  clerk's  back  was 
tamed  the  shoplifter's  confederates  were  busy.  In  a  twinkling 
they  would  conceal  as  many  goods  as  they  were  able  to  stuff 
into  fidse  pockets  in  their  clothes  and  quietly  make  off.  Then 
the  first  man  would  innocently  tell  his  dupe  that  he  would  call 
again. 

A  few  skillful  male  and  female  shoplifters  occasionally  suc- 
ceed in  making  rich  hauls  by  ^^  substitution."  They  operate 
solely  in  jewelry  stores,  and  have  a  fondness  for  handling  and 
prici^  diamond  rmgs  and  pms.  In  carrying  out  their  scheme, 
they  visit  a  jewelry  store  and  examine  goods.  A  lapidary  who 
manufactures  paste  rings  and  pins  is  next  visited.  He  is  em- 
ployed to  make  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  diamond  jewelry 
which  the  shoplifter  intends  stealing.  A  good  description  of 
the  article  wanted  is  given,  and  it  is  soon  finished  by  the 
obliging  lapidary.  Two  or  three  of  the  shoplifters  acting  in 
concert  now  call  at  the  jewelry  store.  While  the  diamonds  are 
again  being  closely  examined,  the  spurious  article  is  deftly 
substituted  for  the  genuine  one.  After  an  extended  and  criti- 
cal examination  the  purchase  is  reluctantly  deferred,  the  jew- 
elry case  is  returned  to  the  show-case  or  safe,  and  it  is  often 
days  before  the  fact  is  discovered  that  a  costly  diamond  ring 
or  pin  has  been  stolen  and  a  paste  one  left  in  its  place.  Shop- 
lifters who  make  a  practice  of  stealing  unset  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  sometimes  substitute  spurious  stones  to 
cover  the  theft.  They  have  been  known  to  swallow  the  gems, 
and  when  arrested  on  suspicion  were  able  to  escape  conviction 
by  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  trick  was  performed. 

But  while  the  shoplifter's  numerous  depredations  have 
made  people  wary,  and  in  the  aggregate  have  entailed  great 
losses  on  merchants,  their  operations  have  frequently  injured 
unblemished  reputations  and  subjected  tender  feelings  to  great 
suffering.  Most  of  the  large  jewelry  establishments  and  great 
bazaars  now  employ  detectives,  wliile  others  employ  floor- 
walkers. Many  of  these  do  not  possess  the  intelligence  and 
canning  their  position  demands,  and  serious  mistakes  often 
oooar.    Ladies  of  high  social  position  have  time  and  again 
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tared  in  oUier  direetions.  A  few,  however,  who  were  reckless 
enough  to  persist  in  their  schemes,  found  deteotiyes  awaiting 
them  at  the  several  depots.  They  were  taken  in  charge  and 
were  kept  safely  honsed  at  the  Police  Central  Office,  the  vari- 
ous precinct  station-honses,  and  the  Tombs  prison  until  the  fu- 
neral was  over  and  all  the  strangers  had  departed  for  their 
homes.  When  there  was  no  one  to  prey  upon,  the  disgusted 
rogues  were  liberated.  The  effort  made  to  thwart  the  pick- 
pockets upon  that  occasion  was  a  bold  one,  but  the  end  certainly 
justified  the  means. 

Of  professional  pickpockets  there  are  many  types.  Odd 
are  the  notions  that  some  people  entertain  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  criminals  of  this  class.  Some  believe  them  to  be 
a  forbidding  and  suspicious-looking  lot  of  cut-throats,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  are  very  like  ordinary  individuals,  and, 
unless  their  faces  are  known,  their  appearance  or  dress  would 
never  excite  curiosity.  Still,  between  the  several  classes  of 
operators  there  is  a  striking  difference.  The  pickpocket,  either 
male  or  female,  who  dexterously  abstracts  a  purse  or  captures 
a  watch  or  diamond  pin  on  any  of  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
in  a  street-car,  railroad  train,  or  church,  does  not  in  any  way 
resemble  the  person  who  will  perform  the  same  operation  in 
a  side  street  or  at  a  public  gathering.  Those  who  seek  only 
large  plunder  are  entertainiiig  conversationalists  and  easy  ik 
their  manners.  They  are  generally  self-possessed  fellows  and 
are  dexterous  and  cautious  operators.  Women  make  the  most 
patient  and  dangerous  pickpockets.  Humble  in  their  attire, 
and  seemingly  unassuming  in  their  demeanor,  without  attract- 
ing any  notice  or  particular  attention,  they  slip  into  an  excited 
crowd  in  a  store  or  in  front  of  a  shop-window.  Their  quick 
eye  and  delicate  touch  will  without  difficulty  locate  the  resting- 
place  of  a  well-filled  purse.  That  discovered,  they  follow  the 
victim  about  until  the  proper  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
capture  the  prize.  Sometimes  they  go  off  on  thieving  excur- 
gi<His  in  pairs,  but  an  expert  female  pickpocket  invariably  pre- 
fers to  work  alone.  The  latter  class  are  difficult  to  run  down. 
Men,  after  committing  a  lar^^e  theft,  are  in  nearly  all  instances 
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eztrayagant  and  reddess^  but  women  are  generally  the 
and  are  careful  of  the  money  they  have  stolen.  Shoold  thejr 
have  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  suspected  they  will  remam 
concealed  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  female  pickpocket  who 
after  capturing  a  pocketbook  containing  thousands  of  doUaa 
in  greenbacks,  became  aware  that  she  was  suspected  and  mo- 
ceeded  in  eluding  arrest  until  the  only  witness  against  her  had 
died.  The  day  following  the  robbery,  the  thief,  who  was  weD 
advanced  in  years  and  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  education, 
entered  a  religious  institution  under  an  assumed  nama  After 
telling  a  plausible  and  sad  story  of  her  unhappy  marriage  to 
a  drunkard,  she  finally  gained  admission  to  the  Home.  Her 
conduct  there  was  exemplary,  and  she  remained  for  years.  At 
last  she  read  of  the  death  of  the  wealthy  lady  whose  pocket- 
book  she  had  stolen,  and  the  cunning  pickpocket,  aware  that 
the  danger  of  conviction  for  the  larceny  had  passed,  vanished 
from  the  Home  and  returned  to  her  old  trada  There  are 
other  instances  illustrative  of  the  care  with  which  women 
avoid  detection  that  are  on  a  par  with  the  one  mentioned. 

Pickpockets  who  pursue  their  calling  under  cover  of  a 
shawl  or  overcoat  carried  carelessly  over  one  arm,  invariably 
the  left  one,  generally  take  a  seat  in  the  car  on  the  right  side 
of  the  person  they  intend  robbing,  and  operate  under  the  coat 
or  shawl.  In  case  the  pocket  is  high  or  too  small  to  admit  the 
hand  freely,  a  sharp  knife  is  used  to  cut  the  side  of  the  dress 
or  trousers  of  the  victim.  Others  of  the  light-fingered  frater- 
nity wear  light  overcoats  \nth  the  large  pockets  removed.  En- 
tering a  crowded  car,  a  thief,  while  standing  up,  selcots  a 
woman  wlio,  while  l>aying  her  fare,  has  displayed  a  well-filled 
purse.  The  thief,  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  carelessly  laps 
his  coat  over  her  dress,  and,  by  inserting  his  hand  through  the 
outside  o]x^ning  of  his  false  pocket,  quietly  procee<ls  to  do  his 
woi'k.  Female  pickixxikets  who  operate  in  airs  and  boats  in- 
varial>ly  use  cloaks,  wliich  shield  them  while  stealing.  They 
press  against  the  j)erson  whose  jxxrkets  they  are  rifiing,  and  the 
cloak  completely  hides  the  movements  of  their  hands. 
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Soma  eocpert  male  pickpockets  ply  their  yocation  alone. 
One  of  this  class  sooceeded  in  stealing  a  valuable  watch  from 
the  Test  pocket  of  a  distinguished  jurist  some  time  since  while 
the  latter  was  viewing  a  procession  from  the  front  of  a  leading 
hoteL  Another  class  of  pickpockets  frequent  churches  and 
funerals.  Women  generally  do  the  stealing,  and  they  pass  the 
plunder  to  their  male  confederates,  who  disappear  with  the 
watch  or  pocketbook  the  moment  it  has  been  captured.  The 
men  as  a  rule  are  old  thieves  who  have  lost  their  nerve  and  no 
longer  dare  to  work  for  themselves.  Those  that  operate  with 
an  assistant  always  require  the  latter  to  do  the  crowding  or 
engage  the  attention  of  the  intended  victim  while  his  pocket 
»  being  plundered. 

A  ^mob"  is  always  composed  of  not  less  than  three  men 
working  in  harmony.  Just  as  soon  as  a  watch  or  pocketbook 
has  been  stolen  by  one  of  these  men,  the  thief  hands  the  plim- 
der  to  one  of  his  accomplices,  who  passes  it  to  the  third  or 
fourth  man,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  style  of  thieving  is  to 
protect  the  actual  thief,  and  only  yields  small  profits  on  accoimt 
of  the  number  engaged  in  the  crime.  Should  the  victim  dis- 
cover on  the  spot  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and  cause 
the  arrest  of  the  robber  standing  alongside  or  in  front  of  him, 
the  fiiflure  to  find  the  plunder  upon  the  prisoner  would  create 
a  serious  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  Cunning  old  professionals,  ver- 
itable ^  Fagins,"  are  the  brains  of  these  ^^  mobs."  They  dele- 
gate a  daring  young  man  with  quick  hands  to  do  the  stealing, 
and  the  instant  the  purse,  watch,  or  jewel  has  been  passed  to 
them  they  disappear.  If  it  is  a  purse  that  has  been  taken,  it 
18  promptly  rifled  Iknd  the  empty  waUet  thrown  into  an  ash 
barrel  or  sewer.  The  veteran  first  allots  to  himself  the  lion's 
share  of  the  booty,and  afterwards  splits  up  the  remainder  with 
the  other  members  of  the  gang.  Serious  trouble,  sometimes 
resulting  in  bloodshed,  occurs  over  quarrels  concerning  the 
drriflion  of  spoils.  Should  a  newspaper  item  announce  that  the 
stolen  pocketbodc  contained  a  large  sum  of  money  when  the 
leader  of  the  gang  had  said  he  found  but  a  few  dollars  in  it^ 
the  thievei^  copartnership  would  be  summarily  dissolved  by  a 
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flde.  The  operator  in  ftoaty  uiider  cover  of  a  newspaper  or 
ooat  thrown  over  hiB  arm,  feels  the  pocket,  and  if  the  victim  is 
a  straight-backed  man,  in  standing  position,  he  finds  the  open- 
ing of  the  pocket  drawn  close  together.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  insertion  of  the  hand.  A  very  low- 
toned  clearing  of  the  throat,  followed  by  a  gattural  noise,  is 
the  signal  for  his  confederate  to  exert  a  gentle  pressure  upon 
the  victim's  right  shoulder.  This  is  so  gradually  extended  that 
the  traveler  yields  to  the  pressure  without  knowing  it,  and 
without  changing  the  position  of  his  feet.  This  throws  the  lips 
of  the  pocket  conveniently  open  for  the  operator  in  front,  who 
does  not  insert  his  hands  to  draw  the  book  out  but  works  upon 
the  lining.  He  draws  it  out  a  little  at  a  time  without  inserting 
his  fingers  more  than  half  way.  Should  this  process  of  draw- 
ing the  contents  of  the  pocket  to  its  mouth  be  felt  by  the  vic- 
tim, another  low  clearing  of  the  throat  gives  the  sign  to  the 
confederate,  and  the  game  is  dropped.  If  the  victim's  suspi- 
cions are  not  aroused,  the  pickpocket  continues  at  his  work  of 
drawing  the  lining  out  imtil  the  roll  of  bills  or  pocket-book  is 
within  reach  of  his  deft  fingers.  The  successful  completion  of 
the  undertaking  is  indicated  by  a  gentle  chirrup,  and  the  pre- 
cious pair  separate  from  their  victim  to  ply  the  same  tricks 
upon  the  next  one. 

Stealing  watches  and  pins  by  gangs  of  pickpockets  who  ride 
in  street  cars  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  taking  the  watch 
the  same  system  of  jostling  and  crowding  is  resorted  to  while 
the  ^wire"  (the  one  who  actually  does  the  work)  is  stealing 
the  watch.  He  raises  it  out  of  the  pocket  by  means  of  the  chain 
with  his  left  hand,  which  is  concealed  by  a  coat  or  shawL  After 
the  watch  has  been  taken  from  the  pocket,  the  thief  drops  it 
into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  by  a  quick  turn  of  the 
wrist  the  ring  is  twisted  off.  The  chain,  which  is  seldom  taken, 
is  quietly  allowed  to  drop  down,  and  usually  the  first  intima- 
tion a  person  has  that  his  watch  is  gone,  is  when  his  attention 
is  called  to  his  dangling  chain.  The  moment  that  the  watch 
has  been  stolen,  the  man  who  takes  it  passes  it  to  an  associate, 
wbo  leaves  the  car  at  once,  and  the  others  comprising  the  gang 
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ride  a  sqnare  or  two  before  getting  out.  Some  people  w<mder 
how  pickpockets  succeed  in  stealing  a  watch  without  first  un- 
screwing the  snap  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  not  kno\ving  that« 
the  ring  has  been  twisted  out. 

To  capture  a  diamond  pin  the  method  is  slightly  different 
Eogues  of  this  class,  when  at  work,  generally  lift  one  arm  above 
the  height  of  the  pin,  and  while  the  owner's  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  something  started  for  the  purpose,  the  jewel  is  ab- 
stracted by  an  exceedingly  quick  and  clever  movement  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other  hand.  As  the  pin  starts 
from  its  place  it  is  caught  in  the  palm  of  the  thief  s  hand,  and 
before  the  owner  has  discovered  his  loss  the  jewel  has  passed 
oat  of  the  possession  of  the  man  who  stole  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  persons  carrying  large  sums  of  money 
or  valuables  not  to  allow  their  attention  to  be  suddenlv  diverted 
by  seeming  disturbances  or  other  distractions.  They  are  the 
pickpocket's  opportunity,  and  are  often  gotten  up  by  them  for 
the  purpose. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  and  learned  criminal  jurist  tersely  de- 
scribed forgery  as  "  the  false  making  or  materially  alter- 
ing, with  intent  to  defraud,  any  writing  which,  if  genuine, 
might  apparently  be  of  legal  eflBcacy  in  the  foundation  of  a 
legal  liability."  The  crime,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  illegal 
falsification  or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing,  bill,  bond,  will,  or 

• 

other  document,  and  the  statutes  generally  make  the  uttering 
or  using  the  forged  instruments  essential  to  the  offense.  The 
uttering  is  complete,  however,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the 
fraudulent  paper  as  intended,  though  the  forgery  be  discovered 
in  season  to  defeat  the  fraud  designed.  The  intent  to  deceive 
and  defraud  is  often  conclusively  presumed  from  the  forgery 
itself.  If  one  forge  a  name,  word,  or  even  figure  of  a  note, 
and  cause  it  to  l)e  discounted,  it  is  no  defense  whatever  to  the 
charge  of  forgery  that  he  intended  to  jmy  the  note  himself, 
and  had  actually  made  provisions  that  no  person  should  be  in- 
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r  Fc  iry,  attended  as  it  is  with  such  ruinous  coom- 
bs, is  eaaily  pori»etrateci,  and  detected  with  much  difficuliy. 
„  was  one  of  the  capital  offenses  years  ago,  and  the  Ponal 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  makes  the  sentence,  ujjoti  & 
second  conviction  for  forgery  in  the  first  degree,  iiuprisoDmeni 
for  life. 

As  oompared  with  the  other  criminal  classes  the  number  of 
professional  forgers  in  the  United  Slates  is  ver^-  small.  All 
told,  there  are  iint  more  tlian  two  do^en  exjjei-t  ]>«>niiii-n  iitid 
engravers  who  misuse  their  talents  by  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing and  workmanship  of  others.  Few  as  are  these  awindkxB, 
they  occasionally  launch  forth  some  gigantic  scheme,  fiooding 
the  principal  cities  with  their  spurious  and  worthless  papn*. 
The  operations  of  American  forgers  are  not  by  auy  means 
confine  to  this  country.  The  bankers  of  Europe  have  beai 
fleeced  by  them,  and  conspiracies  hatched  here  have  almoBl 
caused  financial  panics  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  professional  forger  is  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
and  a  cunning  and  suspicions  individual.  Cautions  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  prefers  to  work  in  secret,  and  probably  never  more 
than  two  of  his  most  intimate  companions  know  what  he  is 
about  until  the  counterfeits  he  has  produced  are  rea<!%'  to  U" 
put  in  circulation.  So  guanled  is  he,  in  fact,  that  while  imitat 
ing  the  signature  of  a  banking  firm,  duplicating  the  bonds  or 
securities  of  a  large  coriwration,  or  printing  the  delicatdy  ex- 
ecuted notes  and  currency  of  a  country,  he  never  permits  anv 
of  his  friends  to  enter  his  secret  workshop.  It  is  the  prond 
boast  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  swindlers  that  while 
jit  his  nefarious  work  no  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  saw  him 
until  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

By  the  aid  of  a  mixture  of  acids  they  are  able  to  completeir 
erase  figures  in  ink  fnini  the  face  of  notes  without  in  the  least 
<li'stroying  or  damaging  the  paper.  Thus  genuine  orders  upon 
banks  or  brokers  for  a  few  dollars  are  easily  raised  into  the 
llK>us;inds.  Others  have  a  talent  for  imitating  handwriting, 
fsi>ecially  autographs,  and  fill  out  blank  checks  and  notes  to 
suit  themselves.     Photography  has  also  been  successfully  ap- 
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plie<i  as  a  means  tor  transferring  fine  tracing,  delicate  engrav- 
ings, and  even  signatures. 

Although  plotting  and  planning  daring  work  for  others  to 
executf,  the  forger  kee[>s  himself  well  in  the  background,  aod 
bv  following  a  system  calculated  to  protect  himself  against  the 
annoyance  of  arrest  or  the  danger  of  conviction  he  runs  but 
few  risks.'  lie  keeps  aloof  from  the  several  members  of  his 
band,  and  in  most  cases  , 
is  known  only  to  his 
manager,  who  is  the  , 
go-between  and  guid-  , 
ing  spirit  of  the  gang. 
This  system  is  one  of  " 
the  forger's  best  safe- 
guards, for  no  matter  . 
wliat  slip  there  may  'l 
attei'\vanis  be  in  the  i 
effort  to  secure  money  ' 
ni»on  his  spurious  pa- 
per, lie  is  able  to  baffle  ■ 
all  attempts  to  fasten  i 
the  founilation  of  the  ( 
crime  upon  himself.  | 
He  employs  as  his  man- 
ager  only  a  man  in  I 
whom  he  has  the  ut- 
most confidence,  who  " 
is  generally  a  person 
of  such  notoriously  bad  character  that  no  jury  would  accept 
liis  uncorroborated  testimony  should  he  prove  unfaithful. 
There  have  been  instances,  however,  in  which  the  manager 
has  also  been  the  capitalist  and  leading  plotter.  Such  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  walks  of  life,  and  their  means  of 
existence  is  often  a  mystery  to  their  friends.  They  have  care- 
fully guarded  ways  of  putting  the  forged  notes  into  the  bands 
of  the  agents  of  the  "layers-down,"  the  title  by  which-  those 
who  finally  dispose  of  the  fraudulent  paper  are  known. 
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ization  of  a  forger's  gang  is  unlike  that  of  anr 
thieves.     It  has  many  subdivisions,  all  n-orkine 
d  yet  but  few  of  the  operators  have  any  mxjuiiiiit- 
lending  spirits  in  the  conspiracy.     The  |»oiir  l«"ilii 
A         ir  liberty  never  know  the  penman  or  engraver 
work   Lhey  handle,  and  the  forg»>r,  on  liie  otlwr  baml. 
loes  not  wish  an  acquaintance  with  them.     Ho  knows  Iheni 
mply  by  reputation  as  a  good  or  ordinary  layer-down,  just  u 
Lueir  standing  may  be.     Tljen  there  are  the  quiet  agents,  who 
gather  information  and  rarely  appear  in  any  criminal  prooeiil- 
ing      These  have  a  wi<le  circloof  acjiuaintances,  many  nf  whtnn 
are  reputable  merchants  and  brokers.    During  pleasant  chata 
in  the  bars  and  reading-rooms  of  hotels  and  at  fashionable  re- 
sorts, much  iiseful  information  for  the  carrying  out  of  targe 
plans  is  gleaned. 

A  banker's  clerk,  fond  of  billiards  or  horse-racing,  and  liv- 
ing above  his  salary,  while  in  bad  luck  meets  an  agreeable 
friend  at  the  race-track  or  around  the  gaming-table.  The  forg- 
er's secret  and  most  dangerous  agents  grasp  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  hidden  behind  their  apparent  good-nature  is  a  plot 
for  plunder.  The  clerk's  losses  make  iiim  desperate,  and  be 
never  declines  the  proffered  loan.  It  may  be  only  a  small 
sum,  but  it  is  the  first  step  toward  his  downfall.  He  has  l>e- 
come  entangled  in  the  clutches  of  a  sharper,  and  at  short 
acquaintance  stands  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  generous 
friend.  When  it  is  suggested  that  blank  checks,  or  better  still, 
checks  filled  out,  if  procured  by  him,  no  matter  by  what  means 
he  obtains  them,  will  bring  him  in  a  supply  of  ready  cash,  lie 
gras}>s  the  opjwrtunity.  Rarely  docs  the  firm  suspect,  when 
at  last  the  forgeries  are  scattered  broadcast,  that  their  fast-liv. 
ing  clerk  is  really  res])onsible  for  the  counterfeits.  The  n-ck- 
less  young  man,  tempted  by  the  success  of  others,  will  in  a 
slKHt  time  attempt  to  imitate  signatures  himself.  Jsot  havinj; 
sltvihI  a  pn;>(X!r  apprenticeship  in  wicked  ways,  the  forgery  is 
apparent.  Caught  in  tlie  act,  he  is  sent  to  prison,  and  forever 
afterwanis  is  an  outcast  from  society. 

The  clerk's  exi>erience  demonstrates  but  one  of  the  insidious 
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methods  of  the  crafty  forger  and  his  agents.  He  has  other 
schemes,  most  prominent  among  which  is  using  the  dishonest 
broker.  Ijnder  cover  of  a  legitimate  business  they  dispose  of 
considerable  worthless  bonds  and  securities.  It  often  happens 
that  stolen,  forged,  and  counterfeit  bonds  are  hypothecated  for 
loans  by  some  tottering  firm  and  are  never  redeemed.  Bank- 
ers duped  in  that  way,  rather  than  make  public  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  taken,  prefer  to  bear  their  losses  and  make  no 
effort  to  prosecute  the  s>vindler. 

The  men  who,  for  a  small  percentage,  dispose  of  forged 
paper  or  handle  counterfeits  are  mostly  ex-convicts  or  novices 
in  crime.  Some  of  the  check-passers  operate  according  to  sys- 
tem, and  others  depend  upon  circumstances.  Not  long  ago  a 
forger,  only  one  of  whose  spurious  notes  was  ever  refused,  al- 
ways furnished  his  operators  with  duplicate  drafts.  One  of 
these,  simply  endorsed  upon  the  back,  would  be  presented  at 
the  bank  by  the  layer-down.  The  latter  being  a  stranger,  the 
teller  would  naturally  decline  to  honor  the  note  without  proper 
identification.  Then  the  layer-down,  after  remarking  that  he 
was  not  well  acc}uainted  with  financial  matters,  would  take  the 
check  and  leave  the  institution.  The  second  note,  properly  cer- 
tified and  indorsed  with  the  signature  of  the  firm  whose  genu- 
ine check  had  been  imitated,  would  be  handed  to  the  operator 
by  an  accomplice  on  the  street.  After  a  brief  absence  the  man 
would  return  to  the  bank  and  get  the  money,  the  teller  suppos- 
ing the  identification  to  be  freshly  written.  The  presentation 
of  the  identified  check  first  would  not  have  been  regular,  and 
the  wily  leader  never  permitted  any  of  his  tools  to  run  such 
risks. 

In  one  instance  a  forger  used  three  layers-down.  His  plan 
was  this:  If  the  first  man  came  out  all  right,  a  second  was  sent 
in,  and  if  he  succeeded,  a  third  followed.  Here  the  operations 
endeil  for  the  day,  and  afterwards  a  w^atch  was  kept  upon  the 
bank  until  it  was  closed,  and  also  u|X)n  the  office  of  the  broker 
whose  si^ature  was  being  forged.  If  no  unusual  commotion 
was  observed  at  either  place,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
victim's  account  was  large  enough  to  be  drawn  from  still  fur- 
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r.  }  two  later  other  checks  previously  prepared  were 

[ireeented  in  tne  same  way.  Ujioii  the  slightest  sign  of  di»c«H'- 
ery,  the  layer-down  and  hta  lookouts  di.sappeared  as  quickly  w 
possible,  one  covering  the  escape  of  the  other.  In  the  selec-tiMD 
of  the  men  who  obtained  cash  on  the  notes,  old  favorites  were 
sent  in  lirst,  as  the  chances  of  detection  were  then  at  a  mini- 
mum. As  the  account  was  more  and  more  freely  drawn  ii|x>n 
and  was  likely  to  give  out  at  auy  moment,  and  as  disagreeable 
questions  might  be  asked,  the  last  men  were  required  to  possen 
plenty  of  nerve.  The  amount  of  a  firm's  account  in  l«»nk  is 
always  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  therefore  risky,  though  the 
fcH-ger's  rule  is  to  select  wealthy  concerns,  leave  a  wide  margin 
and  draw  from  the  account  gradually. 

/  The  forger  has  but  little  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  correct 
numbers  for  the  checks  be  intends  using.  Jost  before  the 
close  of  business  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  one  of  his  agents  calls 
at  ^  broker's  office  and  sells  some  genuine  bonds,  and  in  pay- 
ment asks  that  he  be  given  at  least  two  checks,  explaining  that 
he  desires  to  send  them  by  letter  to  friends  in  the  countn-. 
.  Such  checks  are  rarely  ever  refused,  and  the  forger  thos  man- 
ages to  get  the  numbers  of  the  last  checks  issued  by  the  firm. 
This  gives  him  all  day  Sunday  to  Hx  the  figures  on  tht-  furp-r- 
ies,  and  he  is  then  rea<ly  to  operate  on  Monday  moniiui.'- 
The  genuine  checks,  several  days  later,  reach  the  bank  thniu^rh 
some  reputable  business  firm ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  have 
passed  through  so  ninny  hands  that  it  is  next  to  an  im[Missi- 
bility  to  trace  them. 

A  common  yet  dangerous  scheme,  which  has  been  airritxi  out 
many  times  with  success  by  check-raisers,  is  this:  A  menilN'r  <>f 
the  gang  is  first  sent  to  purchase  two  drafts  payable  at  a  Uink 
in  another  city.  One  is  made  out  for  a  small  amount  and  tin- 
other  for  a  considerable  sum.  In  a  few  days  tlie  purthascr 
returns  the  large  draft  to  the  bank,  saying  that  he  was  uiialil.- 
to  use  it  as  he  had  iuttindeil.  The  aiiiuunt  it  culls  for  is  re- 
funded to  him,  and  the  redeemed  draft  is  in  most  instances  de- 
stroyed. Then,  having  a  clear  field  before  him,  the  forger  for- 
wards the  small  draft,  raised  to  correspond  in  number,  date. 
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and  amount  to  the  large  one,  to  some  distant  city  for  collec- 
tion. As  the  genuine  draft  has  in  the  meantime  been  torn  up, 
there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  raised  one  cashed, 
and  sometimes  the  deceit  is  not  readily  discovered  at  the  bank 
of  issue.  Many  cashiers  have  spent  hours  going  over  their 
books  on  account  of  a  shortage  due  to  a  raised  check. 

The  photo-lithographic  process  of  check-counterfeiting  first 
came  to  light  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago.  The  checks 
were  presented  by  a  smart  lad  who  invariably  succeeded  in 
getting  them  cashed.  He  was  caught  at  last  laying  down  one 
of  the  worthless  notes,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  he 
might  have  escaped.  The  cashier  to  whom  the  note  was  pre- 
sented noticed  that  it  was  blurred,  and  on  submitting  it  to  ex- 
perts his  suspicions  that  it  was  a  forgery  were  confirmed.  It 
had  been  prepared  >vith  such  accuracy  that  the  stamp  on  it 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  genuine  one.  The  forger, 
however,  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  essayed  an 
improvement  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  which  in  the  warmth  of 
the  carrier's  hand  had  blurred  and  discolored  the  paper.  The 
lad,  when  cornered,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  said  that  his 
brother-in-law  had  employed  him  to  procure  genuine  checks 
and  carry  forged  paper  to  the  bank. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  prudent 
and  careful,  conducting  his  business  transactions  after  the  most 
approved  methods  and  on  strict  business  principles,  openeil  an 
account  with  one  of  the  city  banks.  He  soon  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bank  officials.  At  first  he  deposited  only  moder- 
ate sums  of  money,  thus  creating  the  impression  that  he  was 
engage<l  in  legitimate  business,  and  he  only  drew  on  his 
account  as  any  ordinary  merchant  might  do.  He  always  kept 
a  balance  in  the  bank,  and  the  money  he  deix)sited  was  usually 
in  certified  checks  of  another  bank.  Thus  his  credit  was  soon 
establishoil  on  a  verv  comfortable  basis.  Suddenlv  the  checks 
began  to  assume  alarming  pro|x>rtions.  They  came,  too,  in 
unusually  roun(le<l  figures,  $4,5o()  and  $0,5(M)  looming  up  on 
their  faces.  The  suspicion  of  the  cashier  was  aroused  and  an 
inquiry   was  instituted.      The  new  customer's    dealings  had 


1  proportions  that  it  was  thon^t  that  aomethiag 

T  I  Is  of  the  bank  that  had  issued  the  oertified 
were  at  once  consulted,  the  checks  were  examinjed,  and 

r   1      -e  \      noiinced   forgeries.      Both  banks  were  amazed. 

jir  <MJ  riiation  increased  the  more  closely  they  examinrd 
le  checks.       t  was  clear  that  the  forgeries  were  not  onlinan' 

8,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  they  were  being  perpe- 
ated  on  other  institutioni;  and  probably  for  large  atnounta. 
These  checks,  so  many  of  "iiieh  had  jiassed  current  at  the 
bank  of  oertiflcation,  had  been  printed  and  stamped  on 
specially  manufactured  paper  and  signed  with  specially  pre- 
pared ink.  The  writing  was  done  in  a  bold,  free  hand '  that 
challenged  detection  by  its  freedom  and  similarity  to  thkt  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegrafdi  Company. 
They  were  lithographed  imitations  of  the  genuine  checks  of 
the  bank,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  safety  test,  the  nom- 
bering,  and  the  ink,  but  in  the  rush  of  busineas  these  defects 
escaped  notice.  The  forgeries  were  admitted  to  be  exceed- 
ingly clever,  and  no  fault  was  found  with  the  teller  for  cer- 
tifying to  the  genuineness  of  the  notes.  In  this  instance  the 
layer-down  was  a  poor  youth  whom  the  bogus  merchant  had 
employed  in  his  sham  office  at  a  salary  of  a  few  dollars  a 
week. 

Forgers  who  make  a  practice  of  defrauding  banks  of 
smaller  cities  first  establish  confidence  with  the  officials  of  the 
institution  they  intend  to  plunder.  This  is  done  in  a  very  sim- 
ple manner,  but  one  that  generally  proves  successful.  Several 
weeks  Iwfore  the  forgery  is  attempted,  the  advance  agent  of 
the  gsmg  o{)ens  an  insurance  or  real-estate  office  in  the  vicinity 
of  tiie  bank.  He  opens  an  account  with  the  bank,  makes  bona 
fi<le  (lejxjsits,  and  transacts  ordinary  business  matters,  generally 
involving,  however,  the  transfer  of  money  from  one  city  i«» 
another.  When  at  hist  he  feels  jierfectly  sure  that  he  is  beyond 
sus|iicion,  he  deposits  for  collection  a  draft  on  another  bank 
for  a  large  sum,  which  bears  the  forged  signature  of  a  genaiae 
depositor  at  a  bank  in  a  distant  city.     Upon  presentation  of  the 
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draft  the  officials  telegraph  to  the  bank  it  is  drawn  npon,  in- 
quiring if  the  person  or  firm  whose  signature  it  bears  is  a 
depositor  in  good  standing  there.  The  answer  being  satis- 
factory, at  least  three-fourths  of  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
check  is  willingly  advanced  by  the  bank  of  deposit  to  the  for- 
ger's trusted  agent.  In  due  time  the  counterfeit  is  forward^ 
for  collection  through  the  regular  business  channels,  and  when 
it  finally  reaches  its  destination  its  character  is  discovered. 
The  insurance  or  real-estate  office  has  in  the  meantime  disap- 
peared, and  the  forger  and  his  tools  have  vanished.  A  smart 
gang,  with  a  dozen  or  more  advance  agents,  have  been  known 
to  dupe  in  a  single  year  over  forty  banks,  netting  with  a  small 
outlay  about  $160,000  by  their  operations. 

Storekeepers  and  business  firms  have  been  swindled  time 
and  a^in  by  a  peculiar  class  of  forgers  who  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  sometimes  less.  In  all 
large  cities  these  men  succee<l  in  operating  extensively  with 
raised  or  worthless  checks.  After  a  small  purchase  the  layer- 
down  presents  a  bank  draft  or  a  check  in  payment,  and  should 
he  be  questioned  he  generally  gives  some  ready  reference.  His 
offhand  and  frank  way  of  dealing  allays  suspicion,  and  not  an 
inkling  of  his  true  character  is  revealed  until  scores  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  his  deceptions.  When  one  of  these  criminals  is  run 
down,  hundreds  of  complainants  generally  appear  to  prosecute 
him.  • 

Sometimes  it  happens,  in  altering  checks,  that  the  chemicals 
leave  a  blur  upon  the  paper  that  cannot  be  erased.  As  the 
notes,  although  for  small  amounts,  are  genuine,  the  forger, 
who  is  seldom  willing  to  lose  money  even  in  experimenting, 
has  been  known  to  bum  off  the  portion  of  the  paper  that  he 
had  unsuccessfully  tampered  with.  Then  one  of  his  friends 
will  write  to  the  bank  that  issued  the  draft,  stating  that  it  had 
accidentally  been  partially  burned,  giving  the  date  of  issue  and 
the  amount  it  called  for,  and  recjuesting  that  a  duplicate  be  for- 
warded to  the  writer.  To  confirm  the  accident  story,  the 
fragments  of  the  check  are  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  The 
duplicate  asked  for  is  generally  received  by  return  mail. 


less  and  audacity  of  the  professional  forger  V 

by  the  following  incident : 

n         s  ago  a  band  of  international  criminals  left  this 

J    rpose  of  robbing  foreign  bankers  by  meuns  of  a 

well-executed  counterfeit  notes.     The  men  were 

:he  high  seas  before  the  conspiracy  was  known 
Without  delay  cablegrams  were  flashed  acniEB 

ling  the  Eumpean  authorities  of  the  entire  plol, 
g  names  an<l  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  0|H.*r- 
tXoTB.  Xolivitlistanding  this  warning  the  forger  and  his  a^inl- 
ants  landed  without  detection,  and  made  their  headquarteiB  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  the  chief  conspirator,  who  was  traveling  as  an 
American  tomnst,  desiroos  of  becoming  &miliar  with  the  faces 
of  the  detectives,  secured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Chief  <tf 
the  Bnreau  or  Department  of  Criminal  Investigation.  lie  was 
well  received,  all  the  workings  of  that  branch  of  the  police  ser- 
vice were  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  pleasantly  entertained 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  by  the  head  of  the  force  himadf. 
During  the  ohat  the  conversation  turned,  apparently  incid«it- 
ally,  to  forgers  and  counterfeiters.  The  detective,  thrown 
completely  off  his  guard,  unbosomed  himself  to  the  bogus 
tourist.  On  the  desk  before  the  former  lay  the  important 
message  sent  from  New  York  concerning  the  band  of  forgers. 
It  was  an  official  secret,  but  the  detective  had  no  scruples  in 
confiding  it  to  his  visitor.  Telling  the  latter  that  his  dc|>art- 
mcnt  was  in  communication  with  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  largest  detective  f«n-os 
in  Europe  picked  up  the  message  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  to  the  sham  tourist.  It  was  startling  and  une.\j>e(.te«l 
news  to  the  forger,  but  he  controlled  hi,s  feelings,  and  willinui 
the  slightest  nervousness  or  agitation  resumed  theconvt>rs;ition. 
At  its  close  the  noted  criminal  warmly  shook  the  hand  of  (he 
police  official  who  had  unconsciously  and  gratuitously  fur- 
nished him  with  so  much  valuable  information,  aiid  drove  Uu-k 
to  his  hotel.     The  forger  and  his  band  disappeared  that  night. 
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ODD  and  many  are  the  ways  of  earning  a  living  that  are 
resorted  to  bv  numerous  adventurers  and  adventuresses 
in  the  metropolis  ;  for  society  in  its  varied  and  complex  phases 
affords  a  profitable  field  for  a  large  army  of  wily  men  and 
women  who  live  by  their  wits.  There  are  hundreds  of  in- 
genious money -making  schemes  which  though  by  no  means 
legitimate  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  precisely  criminal ;  and  there 
is  therefore  a  certain  class  who,  though  not  professional  crimi- 
nals, nevertheless  like  them  obtain  a  living  by  preying  ui)on 
their  fellow-creatures. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  lady,  middle-aged  but  still  pretty^ 
who  kept  many  boarding-houses  one  after  another,  all  of  them 
popular  and  well  patronized  while  they  lasted.  She  was  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement,  of  gentle  disposition  and 
confiding  nature,  and  she  easily  inspired  unbounded  confidence 
in  all  who  knew  her.  She  always  managed  to  interest  some 
rich  old  bachelor  or  widower  in  her  business  affairs,  with  the 

(Ttl) 
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tin  resolt  of  induriitg  him  to  pa^  a  imrge  som  n( 
Tuice  fur  lN»rd.     Then  sodilL-aly  ber  affaire  wuul<i 
rulvMl,"  mad  vrilh  many  Ivan  und  well^mulatoil 
■>f  sorrow  and  rtw]!  diittivia  «he  would  rpJnctaDtlr 
her  boarders  tliat  she  was  obliged  to  give  ap  ber 
would  then  disapjiear  until  sbi-  was  satistied  thai 
;  boartkr  who  had  made  tbc  luiin  had  ubundoned 
ever  getting  hi*  money  biirk,  wlten  she  would  re- 
a  new  street,  occaidonally  under  a  new  uaine,  and  the 
routine  of    "tiorrowing"    from    unsuiipocting    boarders    and 
"giving  up"  the  house  would  again  be  gone  through  with. 
8be  has  been  known  to  obtain  an  advance  of  one  thoosand 
dollars  from  a  boarder,  and  not  one  of  her  numerous  loans 
was  ever  repaid.    Whenever  she  vacated  a  house  she  was  gm- 
erally  more  or  less  in  debt  to  all  her  patrons,  whom  she 
treated  so  kindly  that  they  were  often  only  too  glad  to  relieve 
her  "  temporary  embarrassment "  by  paying  for  board  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  ainoerely  sorry  when    financial  disaster  at 
length  overwhelmed  her.    As  a  rule,  boarders  generally  vic- 
timize their  landladies,  but  in  this  instance  the  role  was  re- 
versed. 

Another  woman,  who  lived  in  elegant  style  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  city,  acquired  a  snug  fortune  by  using  her  social  in- 
fluence in  furthering  questionable  money-making  schemes 
ninong  capitalists.  She  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance 
among  moneyed  men,  iK^ssessed  keen  perception,  an  exceed- 
injrly  ylilj  tongue,  and  instincti%'e  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Tlu'si-  (jualities  she  constantly  turned  to  her  own  |)ecuniiirv 
;ic(iinnt.  She  anil  her  hushtind  kept  house  in  a  sumptuously 
furnished  brown-stone  front  ui)-town,  where  they  received 
evening  calls  from  numerous  bankers,  brokers,  and  others. 
Miiiini  llie  accomiilishe<l  wife  elegjmtly  and  [ileasantly  enter- 
tained. When  necessary  slie  talkwi,  i-oaxed.  or  arguwl  them 
inio  investing  in  or  lending  tljeir  influence  to  any  money-mak- 
iiif:  sclieiiie  she  had  a  iMvuniary  intei-est  in.  She  did  a  ])iiying 
business  for  a  hwig  tiiue,  Slie  never  nmlertixtk  any  but  large 
'<l   jilansiliie   schemes,  and   ;;i'neriilly  succeeded   in  carrying 
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them  through.  Not  long  ago  she  became  interested  in  a  mine, 
and  got  most  of  the  stock  subscribed  for  through  her  own  un- 
aided exertions,  for  which  she  received  in  advance  a  huge  roll 
of  greenbacks  as  her  reward.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
never  to  depend  upon  commissions  for  her  services.  She  de- 
manded so  much  money  down,  and  nothing  else  would  answer, 
and  she  generally  got  it.  In  this  way  she  supported  her  family 
in  great  luxury  and  clothed  herself  and  her  daughters  in  fash- 
ionable style.  She  is  still  widely  known  by  Wall  Street  and 
Broad  Street  magnates. 

Now  and  then  in  New  York  one  comes  across  women  who, 
though  they  cannot  be  properly  styled  adventuresses,  yet  have 
adopted  petty  and  ingenious  ways  of  adding  to  a  slender  in- 
come. There  is,  for  instance,  a  young  lady  in  society  who  is 
locally  famous  for  obtaining  all  her  gloves  and  jewcflry  as 
"gifts"  from  her  gentlemen  escorts  to  parties  and  theatres, — 
gifts  which  she  does  not  hesitate  to  hint  for  if  they  are  not 
speedily  volunteered.  There  is  another  woman  who  resides  in 
a  handsomelv  furnished  suite  of  rooms  who  invariablv  "takes 
her  meals  out,"  always  managing  so  that  at  least  two  meals 
ihall  be  taken  at  the  *'  invitation ''  of  some  gentleman  friend, 
thus  saving  the  fair  dame  at  least  ten  dollars  a  week.  Another 
woman  contrives  to  fasten  herself  on  some  rich  and  fashionable 
lady  as  a  "  companion,"  living  at  the  expense  of  her  friend  to 
whom  she  attaches  herself  as  closely  and  with  as  much  persist- 
ence as  a  barnacle  to  a  ship.  One  fair  creature  has  made  a 
practice  for  years  to  become  "engaged"  to  some  rich  young 
man,  receiving  from  him  meantime  as  many  presents  as  he  can 
be  tempted  to  bestow.  Finally  she  quarrels  with  her  betrothed, 
breaks  the  engagement,  and  retains  the  presents. 

A  really  clever  woman,  who,  according  to  her  own  state- 
ment, **  engineers  beggars,"  hires  a  number  of  poor,  homeless 
children  and  a  number  of  old  and  decrepit  men  and  women, 
selecting  with  an  artist's  eye  all  the  most  wretched  specimens 
of  humanity  she  can  procure, — the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind ;  the  dirty,  the  ragged,  the  sick,  and  the  sore. 
These  wretch^  are  stationed  singly  or  in  small  squads  aroumi 
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guisheil  persons  of  the  times."  A  request  is  then  made  for  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  person  addressed,  to  be  written  iu  a 
similar  style  and  sent  to  the  publishers.  Sometimes  the  proof- 
sheets  of  what  purports  to  be  one's  own  biography  are  sent, 
with  a  request  to  correct  the  "  unavoidable  mistakes."  Not  a 
word  is  said  about  money  matters.  The  "distinguished"  party 
generally  feels  flattered,  falls  into  the  trap,  and  either  writes 
his  biography  as  desired,  or  corrects  and  returns  the  proof.  In 
due  time  a  revised  proof  of  the  article  is  sent  to  the  subject, 
and  with  it  a  bill  for  $200,  $300,  or  $500,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  victim's  eyes  are  now  opened,  but  it  is  too  late.  He  has 
committed  himself  by  complying  with  the  original  request,  or 
by  correcting  and  returning  the  proof-sheets,  and  rather  than 
publicly  reveal  his  own  weakness  and  folly  he  pays  the  bill 
or  compromises  the  affair  with  the  smndler.  Thus  the  rascal 
contrives  to  make  a  good  living,  though  the  book  itself  has 
never  been  published  and  never  will  be,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  "  illustrious  men  "  have  not  yet  contributed  their  biographies. 
Matrimonial  advertising  is  another  successful  enterprise 
that  thrives  on  the  credulitv  of  others.  "  Rich  widows "  who 
advertise  for  husbands,  and  "wealthy  gentlemen"  who  are 
pining  for  wives,  are  daily  advertisers  in  the  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Some  of  these  matrimonial  advertisements  are 
inserted  as  a  joke,  a  very  few  of  them  are  undoubtedly  sincere, 
but  the  greater  number  are  inserted  for  improper  purposes. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  "matrimonial  bureau"  that  did  a 
thriving  business,  and  its  victims  were  numbered  by  hundreds. 
On  the  other  hand,  divorce  detectives,  male  and  female,  are 
numerous ;  and  their  number  and  pecuniar}^  prosperity  afford 
a  suggestive  commentary  on  the  ills  and  mistakes  of  modem 
married  life.  Many  of  these  bogus  detectives  do  all  they  can 
to  upset  marriages  already  made,  doing  so  in  the  interest  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  of  both,  of  the  unhappy  wed- 
ded pair.  Divorce  detectives  of  this  order  will  sneak,  spy,  lie, 
and  swear  to  a  lie,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  put  temptation  in 
the  way  of  those  against  whom  they  are  employed.  They  will 
not  scruple  to  do  anything  to  procure  evidence  for  their  em- 
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thrifty  '^hangers  on"  at  the  market  stalls,  who  eagerly  pick  up 
the  scraps  and  bones  and  sell  them  to  poorer  and  less  enter- 
prising wretches  who  live  upon  them.  There  are  a  few 
curiously-disposed  persons  who  have  b»  penchant  for  ^^  sitting 
up"  with  sick  people,  or  "watching"  insane  patients  or 
drunken  men  for  a  consideration,  which  must  invariably  be 
paid  in  advance.  "Free-lunchers"  are  a  well-known  and 
numerous  class  who  know  how  to  evade  the  eye  or  to  mollify 
the  wrath  of  barkeepers  who  seek  to  increase  their  trade  by 
offering  tempting  free  lunches  to  all  who  enter.  There  is  a 
large  and  persistent  army  of  "floaters"  to  be  found  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  haunting  the  reading  and  writing-rooms  of 
firstclass  hotels,  in  which  they  never  spend  a  cent,  but  whose 
seats,  fires,  papers,  stationery,  etc.,  they  use  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  without  so  much  as  saying  "  Thank  you  "  to  the 
landlord.  As  for  fortune-tellers  and  clairvoyants,  their  num- 
ber is  large  and  is  on  the  increase,  but  their  ways  have  been  so 
often  and  so  thoroughly  ventilated  that  none  but  very  stupid 
perscHis  can  be  caught  by  their  transparent  stratagems. 
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ally  men  of  edacation,  glib  talkers  with  no  end  of  assorance, 
gifted  with  a  good  knowledge  of  human  natare,  and  quick,  fer- 
tile, and  ingenious  in  resource.  The  few  who  are  proficient  in 
all  these  attainments  find  no  difficulty  in  helping  themselves  to 
other  people's  money. 

This  form  of  roguery  has  been  said  to  be  the  safest  and 
most  amusing  way  for  a  shrewd  thief  to  make  his  living ;  the 
rascals  who  follow  it  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  outwitting  men 
illustrious  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  A  noted  bunco  operator 
once  said  in  my  hearing:  '^Talk  about  trout-fishing!  Just 
think  of  the  fun  of  hooking  a  man  that's  worth  anywhere  from 
$500  to  $5,000 !  Of  course,  it  takes  a  man  of  education  and  re- 
finement to  do  this  sort  of  business,  but  there  are  several  col- 
lege graduates  among  our  fellows  who  can  do  it."  There  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  strange  fascination  about  this  form  of  swind- 
ling, for  the  ranks  of  these  sharpers  have  boasted  of  an  ex-gov- 
ernor, and  of  others  who  once  filled  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tions and  figured  in  good  society.  Some  of  these  sharpers  ply 
their  vocation  in  the  vicinity  of  hotels  and  railroad  depots,  and 
others  along  the  river  front,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
incoming  steamers  from  foreign  ports. 

Of  all  the  different  types  of  rogues  a  successful  confidence 
or  bunco  man  is  the  most  accomplished.  It  is  a  criminal  calling 
that  an  unpolished  man  cannot  successfully  follow.  Its  success 
entirely  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  played,  and  in 
the  selection  of  a  victim  and  in  the  subsequent  "  skinning"  pro- 
cess all  the  resources  of  the  cunning  operator  are  brought  into 
play. 

Few  of  the  gangs  of  these  men  exceed  four  in  number,  and 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  exceed  three.  The  operators  are 
very  careful  in  their  personal  appearance.  They  never  dress  in 
conspicuous  style,  but  aim  to  appear  eminently  respectable 
rather  than  assume  the  airs  and  apparel  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
Professional  confidence-men  have  more  than  once  declared  that 
a  tinge  of  gray  in  their  side  whiskers  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  and  a  bald  head  a  fortune. 

Their  methods  of  obtaining  a  victim's  money  vac^  ^s^  ^Ie^ 
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rirrijinHhiricirH  ri^\mn\  Tlio  man  wiio  loiters  alxjut  hotel  offices 
ami  rnvvuUtVH  awaiting  Inh  |)n*y  apiM^ars  lis  the  best-naturecl  per- 
H«iii  111  till'  world.  Ilo  irivariahlv  lias  a  smile  on  his  face,  an«l  in 
iiioviri^<;  oul  of  tliM  way  of  tlio  guests  and  (Kirters  {mssing  to  and 
fro  jinlilrj y  liowH  at  <?vrry  turn.  lie  eagerly  scans  the  freshly- 
writt<Mi  iiiiini'  in  tlin  rrgister,  and  when  that  has  been  obtaintni, 
lin  |NLti(*iitly  awaits  tlin  chancre  to  practice  his  threadbare*  tricks 
ii|N)n  till*  iit*w  arrival.  Tlios4)  who  oi^enite  on  the  river  fnjnts 
(»r  at  railriMid  d(«|M)ts  an' pMierally  in  search  of  a  man  to  take 
clunxi*  «»r  tlirir  stock  farm,  (»lc. 

Tlirir  niiiiicrous  schemes  havo  Invn  ox|H)scd  so  often  that  it 
Hccius  stran;;;c  that  tlu*sc  men  should  he  able  to  eke  out  a  livcli- 
IhmhI.  Piiit  it  must  In*  admittiHl  that  they  do,  anti  a  ^nkI  one*. 
tiH».  Thcv  havi'  boasted  that  a  ftK)l  is  lH>rn  everv  minute.  ;in«l 
that  they  an*  able  to  liiid  mon*  subjtvts  than  they  can  take  caff 
tif.  A  \eicnin  ciHitidenct*  man  who  diinl  iwonilv  in  an  fl^isiern 
pristin  was  crediti'tl  with  haviiii;  nuulo  over  a  million  di-Iiars 
diiriiiL^  his  loni;  can^M*  of  swiiulliuij.  His  wonderful  dit-^-k  and 
c*H»lncss  oiu'e  enabKnl  him  to  succihhI  in  n^bbiiij;  the  s;iiri»*  man 
twice.  Kaflv  ill  hi>i  \*rimiTKil  iil'e  the  c«»Tiliderici»-rnar:  r»;t'.:-.-: 
lltM-ix  il;iniN,ivil  il. '".!.!■>;  upon  vric  w. tni. '.rss  '■..■:•'*  '^  .  :  . 
inil:uv\l  .1  N\c.i!'.'"\  i:t'*:  !«vv.a';  ;i«va>i!.  T:.:"' v  ;. '  .-.-^  *  ■  • 
slia!  :h'!" 'A-'. i;»  ".I'li  :•■  :"  c  "x^'c  o:' a  jh  v. ::«".:.  .ivi  !•"'  "     -•«:  " 

n\sl:iai:^"r  ti*  In  vM  \\ i  t",  .v  •  :n  :\l>:  rvsii-^ -i^.      '**• 

he  ♦iia!:.j;M'  l.«  ^  r-.  :  ■■'  v- •••■'.ii'"..c  i*:'  ":  <  :*■"••:•  '.  ■'  "■  .  "  * 
the  c*ui*'Nr  »••' .!  '.'w  k\'\<  :.  '  "'•"•••i  ■w,,;  ••■»■•■•.  !.:■■•.  "'.  ■•• »  •  .>, 
dolLu>*  I'v  J-.'''"-  ■■■  Ni".    ■'■  -x .  — ■•'.•v^  ".  ^  s. 
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"  Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown ;  how  are  all  my  friends 
in  Greenvflle  f " 

The  stranger,  surprised  at  the  warmth  and  unexpected 
friendliness  of  the  reception,  invariably  responds, 

"  You've  made  a  mistake,  sir.  My  name  is  not  Brown.  Pm 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin." 

Then  the  rogue  apologizes,  hurries  off,  and  reports  to  his 
confederate,  the  steerer,  who  hurriedly  produces  a  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  hunts  up  Oshkosh,  Wis.  The  book  is  a  bank- 
note reporter,  and  gives  a  list  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country, 
with  a  complete  list  of  their  oflRcers.  From  the  list  the  bunco 
man  instantly  learns  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  president  of  the 
Oshkosh  bank,  and  that  Messrs.  Black  and  White  are  among 
its  directors.  Then  he  hastily  follows  Mr.  Jones,  accosts  him 
in  the  street,  shakes  hands  with  him,  calls  him  by  name,  and 
saying  he  is  President  Thomas's  nephew,  asks  with  much  solici- 
tude about  the  health  of  the  Blacks,  Whites,  and  other  promi- 
nent people.  The  stranger  is  flattered  by  the  attention  of  the 
bank  president's  agreeable  nephew,  and  he  is  soon  decoyed 
without  the  least  suspicion  into  the  room  where  the  boss  bunco 
man  is  waiting  to  play  his  part.  There  are  desks  and  maps  in 
the  apartment,  and  an  air  of  business  about  the  place  which, 
to  all  appearances,  is  the  office  of  some  commercial  concern. 
The  dupe  is  lured  to  the  bunco  men's  shop  by  the  usual  story 
about  a  valuable  painting  drawn  in  a  lottery,  or  some  other 
equally  plausible  story,  and  he  is  made  to  believe  that  a  few 
dollars  will  secure  an  article  easily  worth  hundreds,  etc.  The 
stranger  usually  bites ;  he  is  anxious  to  get  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  one  hundred ;  he  puts  down  his  wad  of  bills,  which  the 
bold  operators  forthwith  capture  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and 
the  victim  walks  out  in  a  brown  study,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  he  was  done  up,  but  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  swindled. 
The  bunco  men  immediatelv  leave  their  office.  The  victim 
does  not  generally  complain  to  the  police,  because  he  is 
ashamed  to  confess  his  folly  and  fears  that  if  he  makes  any 
complaint  the  newspapers  will  learn  of  the  robbery,  and  all  his 
friends  in  Oshkosh  will  hear  of  his  mortifying  ezjQorifiss^sa^ 
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"Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rarasden  ?" 

The  latter  expressed  his  inability  to  recognize  the  stranger, 
but  the  affable  young  man  soon  put  the  old  gentleman  at  ease 
by  adding : 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  me ;  I  forgot.  But  I  know  you  from 
hearsay.  My  name  is  Post  —  Henry  F.  Post.  You  came  over 
in  my  uncle's  steamer  yesterday.  Captain  Murphy,  of  the 
Galliay  is  my  uncle,  and  since  his  return  has  been  stopping  at 
my  father's  residence.  He  has  spoken  of  you  to  us.  Indeed, 
he  has  said  so  much  about  you  and  of  your  shattered  health 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long  time.  I 
could  not  help  recognizing  you  in  a  thousand  from  my  uncle's 
perfect  description  of  you." 

Mr.  Eamsden  had  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage  on  the 
Gallia^  during  which  Captain  Murphy  and  he  had  become 
very  friendly,  and  thus  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  gallant 
skipper  should  speak  of  him.  "Mr.  Post"  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  his  uncle's  English  friend,  chatting  pleasantly  and  point- 
ing out  prominent  business  houses,  until  they  reached  Grand 
street. 

"I  am  in  business  in  Baltimore  —  in  ladies'  underwear  and 
white  goods,"  said  Mr.  Post,  "  and  have  been  home  laying  in  a 
stock  of  goods.  I  should  much  like  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
longer  and  show  you  around,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
return  to  Baltimore  this  evening.  In  fact,  I  am  on  my  way 
now  to  get  my  ticket,  and  my  valise  is  already  in  the  ticket- 
office." 

It  needed  but  a  few  words  to  induce  the  elderly  gentleman 
to  accompany  Post  to  "  the  ticket  office  "  in  Grand  Street,  and 
the  two  soon  entered  a  room  on  that  street.  There  the  young 
man  bought  a  railroad  ticket  of  a  man  behind  the  counter. 

"And  now  my  valise,"  said  Post  to  the  ticket-seller. 

Throwing  the  bag  on  the  counter,  the  young  man  opened  it, 
saying  "  Here  are  some  muslins  that  can't  be  duplicated  in  Eng- 
land," and  exhibited  to  the  old  gentleman  some  samples  of 
that  fabric.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  bag  he  accidentally  came 
upon  a  pack  of  playing-cards,  seizing  which  he  excUamodv 
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"Ton  scoundrel,"  excitedly  exclaimed  Mr,  Ramsden,  "  yoo 
are  the  fellow  that  robbed  me  of  my  money." 

The  evidence  against  Joe  was  conclusive,  and  in  court  he 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in  State  prison. 


AT   POLICB  HKAOqUABTKM. 


Another  equally  notorious  character  succeeded  in  swindling 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  by  handing  him  a  forged  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  another  minister  in  Cleveland,  whose  name  he 
had  discovered  in  a  church  almanac.  The  letter  read :  "  My 
brother  is  buying  books  for  me.  Please  honor  his  draft  for 
$100,  and  thereby  do  me  a  great  favor."  The  preacher  thought 
it  was  all  right,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  the  'Rev.  Mr. 
Watt's  brother,  and  gave  the  desired  check  only  to  diaoover  a 
Utile  later  on  that  he  bad  been  neatly  KwindUd. 
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holds  the  attention  of  the  stranger  and  lifts  the  lid  of  the  desk 
in  front  of,  and  so  as  to  completely  hide,  the  bag.  Half  a  dozen 
genuine  bonds  are  shown  as  specimens  of  s^ood  counterfeiting, 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  after  the  money  just  purchased 
has  been  used,  the  customer  may  take  a  fancy  to  handle  some 
bonds  also.  While  the  two  men  are  busy  looking  at  the  bonds, 
a  confederate  in  the  next  room  opens  a  noiseless  slide  or  panel 
in  the  wall,  and  swiftly  changes  the  satchel  for  one  precisely 
like  it,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  the  contents  are 
nothing  but  old  newspapers  instead  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
genuine  money  fresh  from  the  government  printing  presses. 

The  victim  is  escorted  to  the  railway  station  under  promise 
to  go  straight  home  and  not  to  open  the  satchel  on  any  account 
until  he  gets  there,  lest  the  detectives  may  see  what  is  in  his 
possession.  When  he  reaches  home  and  retires  to  his  most 
secret  room  or  shed  or  bam,  he  eagerly  opens  the  satchel  and 
discovers,  —  what  ? 

Dashes  and  exclamation-points  will  best  indicate  his  remarks. 
He  is  pretty  sure  to  preserve  silence,  as  he  does  not  wish  his 
neighbors  to  know  that  he  has  designed  to  pass  counterfeit 
money  upon  them.  He  dare  not  complain  to  the  police,  for  he 
would  criminate  himself  by  so  doing.  If  he  does  complain,  and 
seeks  to  prosecute  those  who  have  defrauded  him,  he  gets  little 
satisfaction.  He  cannot  prove  the  substitution  of  the  satchel, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  he  did  not  see  it ;  and  altogether 
his  case  is  very  weak. 

Since  the  panel-trick  became  known,  the  sawdust  men  have 
invented  other  devices.  They  recently  issued  a  long  circular, 
which  contains  a  clipping  supposed  to  be  cut  from  a  New  York 
newspaper,  announcing  that  a  full  set  of  dies  and  plates  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Sub-Treasury.  In  it  is  claimed  that  the 
dealer  has  obtained  the  stolen  plates,  from  which  the  green- 
backs he  offers  for  sale  are  struck  off.  This  interesting  circular 
ends  with  the  following  statement :  "  The  newspaper  quotation 
will  show  you  that  our  officials  in  high  standing  have  used  my 
bills  for  their  own  purpose  and  benefit,  and  why  not  every  one 
in  need  t    Address,  in  confidence,"  etc. 
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The  pnrpoM  of  the  letter  is  to  lead  the  (kw  «ddre— d  to 
bdiere  that  the  money  offered  is  imUj  geDome^  hemg  printed 
from  the  i^atee  daimed  to  have  been  etf^oi  from  the  Traatoty. 
Then  the  aame  (dd  aoheme  of  indnning  a  man  to  go  to  a  certain 
hotel  bran  whenoe  heii  doly  ooodnoted  to  the'*afflae''i8iB0- 
wtully  worked. 

The  "green-goodi"  hosfauM  haa  grown  and  jgoapered. 
The  opentors  woric  oaiefnlly,  their  only  fear  bnng  lest  Bomc 
detectiTO  be  entrapped.  The  pcdioe  have  tried  over  and  over 
again  to  get  at  the  Bwindlers,  and  although  they  are  known, 
and  oooan<nuilly  some  of  them  are  caoght,  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  direct  proof  against  them.  The  victims  lefnee  to 
testify,  far  the  very  &ct  of  having  had  dealings  with  these 
swindlers  oloses  their  mouths. 

Hokal:  Sbneitjfit  the  bett  ^oliej/. 


